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Editorial 

Some Conditions Confronting Christianity 


» 2>as ot 
pevpleyitB. 


Sounds of the crumbling of an old order can be 
heard by everybody ; the signs of a slowly emerg¬ 
ing new one are seen only by careful observers. 
Destruction and reconstruction are to most people, Chinese or 
Western, inextricably mixed. Many can prophesy an unpre¬ 
cedented future for China but none can tell with assurance its 
features. But we may all be sure that the next decade will see 
the flowering of many current ideas, commercial, political and 
religious. Disillusionment stands out in the present Chinese 
attitude towards the world. Western imperialism has been 
fully measured though incoherence of organization prevents its 
being even partly met. International ideals are appraised at 
their actual value only. There is a feeling abroad that in 
theoretical political ethics China is equal—if not superior—to 
the West. Out of this disillusionment is coming a challenge to 
everything past and present. The discoutent of the student 
and merchant classes is a part, as well as a proof, of this. 
Among other things the “ rights ” of Westerners in China are 
being challenged as never before and a determined effort is being 
made to repair that broken and illusive national “sovereignty.” 
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With the weakening of old sanctions is appearing an extreme 
liberalism, or socially uncoordinated individualism, with here 
and there a flicker of Bolshevism, or free love, with very 
rare attempts to practise. Parental and pedagogic control 
also are not over respected. But it is assumed that the good 
sense of the Chinese will prevent these hectic flushes of doctri¬ 
naire liberalism going very far. Possibly the one word to best 
express the condition of the mind of the majority in China is 
perplexity. A group of Chinese leaders has struck the bottom 
in thinking. The Chinese people as a whole are stung to the 
quick by actual and threatened exploitation and are smarting 
under their inability to use their incoherent hugeness. While 
there is growing open-mindedness about Christianity, they are 
puzzled by what appears to be two types—socially expressed 
religion and individual religion — and seemingly discordant 
propaganda. Yet there is a growing clarity of vision as to 
China’s real needs and slow improvement in organization 
to meet them. Here one danger threatens, almost the logical 
result of the present situation, a cynical skepticism as to the 
disinterestedness of the motives of anyone as regards China. 
The Christian forces must plan to ward off this danger and to 
hold that confidence of the Chinese people which will enable 
them to help fully in the needed reconstruction. 

* * * 


awakening 

aspirations 


Among these nation-wide waves of perplexity 
appear aspirations towards better things. There 
is developing a desire for that independence shown 
in doing things for oneself. This is true of commerce, politics 
and religion. It is a natural desire and while sometimes over- 
hastily followed must be welcomed and cultivated. In the cottou 
industry, the export trade and development of Western industries 
by Chinese, this independent spirit is especially apparent. In 
matters political, China is determined to yield no more, though 
she may not be able to get all she thinks her due. There is also 
a slow movement to raise the economic standards of living and 
heighten the value of life. And most significant are determined 
attempts to think straight, which, heading up in Peking, are 
radiating throughout the country through the press and other 
avenues. Then there is ambition to be a real force in the modern 
world, not only through sheer bulk or strength, but by con¬ 
tributing to all its needs. Though at present ancient, mediaeval 
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and modern conditions are inextricably mixed in the life of 
China, yet she is slowly turning toward the light of a better 
day. It is these aspirations for leadership, independence, 
better living, and straight thinking which constitute the move¬ 
ments that will in the next decade come to fruition and make a 
new situation for the Christian movement. But in all this 
there is the danger of absorption in economic progress to 
the neglect of the spirit This is not a new danger but it is 
enhanced by the possibility that China may even forget the 
best of her own past in this struggle for material progress. To 
help offset this, Christianity has a special task, opportunity, and 
responsibility, for it is above all a religion of the spirit. 


* 


* 


* 


In addition to these aspirations, there are progres¬ 
sive beginnings. Government and people are 
dissociated, central government and provincial 
rights are clashing and civil and military types of government 


progressive 

^Beginnings* 


are facing each other. Yet there is a growing consciousness of 
national solidarity. The Chinese people are beginning to think 
together through public opinion. The same thing is true of 
Chinese Christians. The Christian movement is more Chinese in 
character and control than ever before. A tremendous forward 
movement in this regard might start at any time. There are also 
signs of constructive thought. There have appeared from Chinese 
pens within the last year or two comprehensive schemes for 
railroads and highways. In Shantung four thousand li of 
automobile roads were planned. There can be felt an increased 
stiffening of the moral backbone shown in a new spirit which 
though it lacks adequate organization is a real and permanent 
factor. Unscrupulous Chinese cannot get the help of the 
Consortium on their own terms and on the other hand there 
is staunch opposition to the idea of the Consortium having 
control of the land tax, which might mean the final dis¬ 
appearance of China’s freedom. The national attitude on 
the Shantung problem is evidence of moral strength, showing 
through the rags of political incoherence and intrigue. This 
new spirit is expressing itself in efforts at self-direction. To 
plan for Chinese self-direction must be the key-note of the 
National Christian Conference and adaptation thereto the aim 
of the next decade of the Christian movement in China. There 
is a slow and sure improvement in educational plans and 
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methods to advance these ideas. In this connection practical 
educational efforts along vocational, industrial and agricultural 
lines are being made. These may be only beginnings but they 
are of tremendous significance nevertheless, as is also the move¬ 
ment to unify the language and push the use of the vernacular. 
What these efforts will mean in the next ten years, no one can 
foretell. Here also there is a danger that complacent isolated 
effort may retard the co-operation China needs and so tempor¬ 
arily retard progress. Of the possibility of co-operation, there¬ 
fore, the Christian Church must be an outstanding proof if it 
wants h place of leadership. A divided Church cannot lead 
a China slowly and painfully growing together, 

* * * 

t . . These movements are affecting also the 

tR«»fitou0 Strivings, ... ... f. .* 

religious life of China. The anti-religious 

crowd in China is possibly small. There is another group that 
thinks culture an adequate substitute for religion. Moreover, 
the spirit of challenge is as strong in regard to the fundamental 
bases of religion as anything else. Yet, there is a real religious 
quickening. There is going on a study of Christianity in terms 
of ethics and social needs which cannot but help the Christian 
Church. There centres in Peking, a determined effort to 
interpret Christianity to the modern thinkers of China. The 
Shun Pao , a leading Chinese Shanghai daily, issued a Christmas 
special which contained a number of articles setting forth 
Christian ideas. Both on the part of non-Christian and Christian 
thinkers, there is an attempt to select the permanent elements of 
Chinese civilization and show their relation to the Christian 
message. There is a decided emphasis ou the ethical as over 
against the traditional and on personality as over against rigid 
rules of conduct. This is related in part, to neglected phases 
of Confueian philosophy. As far as Christianity is concerned, 
there is a real and deep indigenous movement. The national 
significance of Christianity is more prominent. Within a year 
there were held four national Christian conferences, The 
position of Christianity will be greatly enhanced by its 
participation in famine relief. Thus the way for the Christian 
message is being cleared as never before. Here also there is a 
danger which must be kept in mind, and that is, that culture 
and ethics may be considered sufficient for the task of freeing 
personality and cause neglect of that fundamental and in¬ 
dispensable personal relation to God. 
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As to meeting this situation, some suggestions 

Situation e ^ ave a1read y keen made * Christianity is undergo¬ 
ing an intellectual searching unparalleled in its 
history in China. People are looking to see, among other 
things, how it can improve living here as well as direct to a 
better life hereafter. To meet this, we have a Church becom¬ 
ing free in spirit but lacking experience. It is possible that 
with the prestaged passing of extraterritoriality in the next 
decade, Christianity in China will stand more on its own merits 
than ever before. The call for the Christian message was never 
greater. To make it effective, our attitude must have less of the 
iconoclastic and more of the sympathetic; we must help think 
through the relation of the permanent elements of Chinese life 
and thought to Christianity. Possibly the outstanding need of 
the Christian Church is adequate leadership. To meet these 
ancient, mediaeval and modern conditions, leaders of all grades 
are needed, but we are weakest in the quantity of leadership 
qualified to serve the modern thinkers of China, Too little is 
being done to train those who can in'-ke Christianity plain to 
leaders iti the new thought movement. In addition to the 
simple telling of the Gospel story, Christian leaders must think 
and speak in terms ot philosophy and science. The Christian 
message has many .facets and can meet all essential human 
problems and needs. For Christianity to do what the religions 
of China have failed to do is, among ot her things, to catch the 
practical imagination of the Chinese. Furthermore, the greatest 
task of the next ten years is for Western Christianity to find 
how to co-operate with the Chinese Church on its own terms. 
To do this, we must be helpers rather than propagandists and 
serve Christ and China rather than the groups that send us. 


As missious or missionaries we must be absorbed in the Chinese 
Christian movement. In other words, we must guard against 
the danger of unconsciously setting group interests over against 
the great Christian message of love and service to all men. 
The Christian movement and each individual Christian and 
group must exemplify the disinterested spirit of Christ. We 
cannot win or help China otherwise. We must make it clear 
that our program can help meet social needs as well as indiv¬ 
idual spiritual needs, help solve temporal as well as spiritual 
difficulties and result in life that will change things for the better 
here and to-day. To meet this situation will require all the 
thinking and pulling together the entire Christian force can give. 
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a Christian flDfssfonarp’s prater at 
"Che altar oi Iheaven" 


Almighty God, Creator of Heaven and Earth, on this Altar, ancient of 
days, erected to Thee in long flown centuries, we would again worship Thee 
and call upou all that is within us to bless and praise Thy Holy Name. 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, Father of all the human race,—the 
Help of our Forefathers in ages past, our Hope for years to come,—we adore 
and bless Thee, we love and worship Thee this day in this place made holy 
by the worship of long buried and forgotten Emperors. Hear Thou the 
prayer of our hearts. 

We beseech Thee speedily to unite in love and brotherhood the many 
nations and people of this earth; may they soon dwell together in peace and 
mutual helpfulness as one great family. 

For the land and the people whose forebears erected this altar we 
earnestly pray. Look in pity on this over-populated country, on the teeming 
myriads in dire need of life’s highest and best things, hungering and thirsting 
for they know not what, dissatisfied at last with the past and turning their 
faces toward a new life. Ob, that they might find the more abundant life 
which our Lord and Master of Mankind came to briug. 

Forbid that they should be led astray as in the past, to forget and desert 
the God of heaven and earth to whom they erected these altars. Grant, 
Almighty God, that throughout the length and breadth of this land, the 
people may turn to Thee again, to worship Thee in spirit and truth, knowing 
Thee more perfectly «s the God of infinite love and righteousness as revealed 
in Christ Jesus their Lord and Savior. 

Bring peace and brotherly love out of the chaos and suspicions of inter¬ 
national relationships. Grant that the new national self-consciousness may 
be guided by Thy hand into paths of the greatest blessing to all mankind, 
lest it go astray and bring calamity to this and all nations. Protect the 
young Republic from tlie mistakes that have cost others so dear. May the 
people learn to out their trust, not in might, not in armies, but in the Spirit 
of the living God, which is righteousness, peace and goodwill among all men. 

For the Church of God in China we beseech Thy richest blessings and 
the outpouring of Thy Spirit’s power. Hasten the day when the Good News, 
which is the power of God unto salvation to all who believe, shall shake the 
nation awake and turn all hearts to their Heavenly Father. 

Unite all workers in Thy Vineyard for the prosecution of their God-given 
task, that in their unity the strength of Thy Spirit of loving, sacrificial 
service may be expressed. Assist Thy Church to make every home au altar 
to heaven, and every heart a temple where Thou canst dwell. 

To this end bless every effort put forth in Thv name, whether in church or 
institutional work, hospital or school, and mav Thy servants everywhere see 
that the travail of their souls and of those who have already laid down their 
lives, has not been in vain and be satisfied. Deepen tlieir faith in Thee and 
in the coming of Thy Kingdom. Make Thy servants eager to pour out every 
treasure of heart, mind and bodv, to bring in the glad day of Thy universal 
Sovereignty. May the service of God and Man become the delight of every 
Christian throughout this and all lands. Speed the time when Thy heart and 
the hearts of Thy servants shall rejoice to see this people become one glorious 
temple to heaven, an altar to the One True God, where the sacrificial living 
and service of bumble and contrite hearts will daily rise before Thee as a 
sweet smelling savor. Hasten the time when neither in any mountain, nor ill 
any Jerusalem, but in the whole wide world all men shall worship Thee in 
spirit and truth, and love each other as brothers. (Rev. A. G. Adams, Suifu, 
S*e.) 

(Compare with Prayer of Emperor on page 53.) 
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Conversion or Culture? 

C. S. CHAMPNESS 


volumes. One pattern epistle is from a parent to bis 
son at school, who has just received two letters, one from his 
hopeful son, aud the other from the principal of the school. It 
runs somewhat iu this wise: 

“ My dear Joseph, 

I am iu receipt of your epistle, requesting an augmentation 
of your pecuniary allowances ; I have also received a letter 
from your esteemed preceptor, which deals with the unsatisfactory 
progress you have made iu your studies. Should I ever again 
be in receipt of two such similar epistles, you will experience 
an excoriation of the cuticle which will adhere to your memory 
for a term of years. 

Your affectionate parent, 

Henry Johnson.” 

A recent issue of the Chinese Recorder contains two 
communications which synchronize, and their synchronization 
causes me to venture to speak my mind on what is one of the 
most important matters concerning missionary work at the 
present and at all times: namely the supply of Chinese native 
preachers. 

The communications to which I refer are from two sources, 
one is in a letter dealing with the Chinese Missionary Society 
which has undertaken work in distant Yunnan. The other is 
from the organization which is endeavouring to induce Chinese 
college graduates to devote themselves to the work of the 
Christian ministry. The first laments the lack of ordained 
Chinese preachers in Yunnan ; the other tells of efforts made 
to persuade men to undertake an unpopular task. 


E rank Stockton, in one of his volumes of short stories, 
gives a delightful Complete Letter Writer” dealing 
with situations not generally provided for in existing 


Note.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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There seems to be a great misconception abroad as to what 
is needed and what must be expected, in connexion with 
supplying the great need for preachers of the Gospel in China. 

First, to deal with the lameut made over the lack of 
ordained ministers in Yunnan. In such a terribly needy field, 
on such stony soil, is it not more important to seek for 
preachers of any kind ordained or otherwise than to deplore the 
fewness of those who have been specially set apart by the rite 
of ordination for the work of the pastorate ? We should be 
thankful for what preachers there are in Yunnan, whatever the 
grade to which they may belong. 

In regard to the efforts made by the Student Volunteer 
Movement in its work in China, is there not a danger of putting 
the cart before the horse? Some years ago, at a big Sunday 
School Convention in Washington, D.C., a well-known English 
minister was present, who took a prominent part in the 
proceedings. During the Convention, a visit was paid by a 
prominent American politician, who made some very com¬ 
plimentary remarks about Suuday schools. After he had 
finished, the English brother delivered a very adulatory speech, 
thanking the politician for his gracious words. Then came a 
bombshell; a well-known Congregational minister (who, though 
he has preached in U.S.A. for about thirty years, hails from 
England) made a speech which though short was most 
effective. “The eminent politician who has just addressed us, 
is not so worthy of our thanks as the last speaker would have 
us believe. It is he who ought to thank us for allowing him 
to make a speech at this Convention, and not we who should 
thank him for making a speech. 1 ’ It was a brutal way of 
putting it, but it was eminently truthful. 

Ought missionary organizations to be spending time and 
effort and money iu going after Chinese college graduates to 
request them to become preachers of the Gospel, when these 
same Chinese graduates, if the functions of the religious 
educational institutions where they received their training were 
working in a really effective manner, should be themselves 
offering with a free and joyful heart their whole lives to the 
service of Christ? For this reason, the efforts of the Student 
Volunteer Association in China appear to me to be very much 
beside the mark. 

Christian training institutions in China are suffering at 
the present day, not from a lack of organization, or funds, or 
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apparatus, but from the lack of men to be trained. This lack 
will never be supplied through any [organization to search out 
men in the colleges, and ask them to become preachers. 
Preachers are not manufactured articles. They come as their 
result of natural processes, which are the work of the Holy 
Spirit. Right it is that men who are called to the great 
work, should receive all possible training, but there has to be 
the supply of men to be trained, or all our efforts are a dismal 
failure. It is like a mill grinding away with the hopper empty. 
We need to have that hopper full, and I am bold enough to say 
that the Student Volunteer Movement will not fill the hopper. 

Let me give one or two instances of how the hopper does 
get filled. 

T. P. was a rough lad living in Central London. He 
attended a Sunday school that was held in very poor premises. 
In that Sunday school, when he was about fifteen years of age, 
he was converted. Immediately after his conversion he was 
anxious to do something for the Saviour, and used to gather 
his companions around a lamp post, and tell them about Jesus. 
From this he was led into other forms of Christian service, and 
offered himself for the ministry. That year was a time of 
financial stringency, and it was not possible to receive any men 
into tbe training institutions who were not able to pay their 
way. T. P.’s way was In this way blocked into the ministry. 
But he offered himself to the C.I.M. and came to China, where 
he worked for several years in that Mission. Later on the way 
opened to join the Missionary Society of his own church, and 
he was in 1902 ordained. In 1908 he died of disease contracted 
during most self-sacrificing labour in relieving famine. 

T. P., though his early educational advantages were small, 
became a good Greek scholar, and as a student and speaker of 
Chinese achieved great success. 

In a certain ancient city of England lived a good man who 
conducted a class for Christian Fellowship at the Church he 
attended. Most of the members of his class were young men, 
and the class attained great success, being a center of spiritual 
power. One of the ministers of that church called on a young 
man who had received great spiritual benefit from meeting in 
this class ; and said to him, “ Mr A—you ought to be studying 
to be a preacher. I am leaving a book with you which I want 
you to study ; when you have got through it, come and see me, 
and I will examine you.” 
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The book was a Greek Grammar. The youug man, who 
was a working tailor, used to study the book while he was at 
work, just as David Livingstone studied in his early days. 
Having obtained a knowledge of Greek, he became a student 
of the New Testament in the original, and afterwards qualified 
himself to enter the ministry. He was sent out to China where 
for many years he did most excellent service, at one time acting 
on the Revision Committee of the Chinese Old Testament. 

It is possible to give many instances of men of scanty 
educational attainment—anything but college graduates—who 
have proved themselves to be worthy of being recognized as 
ministers of their church. Though in early life the way to a 
grammar school education was denied them, they attained to 
a practical knowledge of the original languages of Scripture, and 
became good scholars. 

What is meant by ordination ? Is it not the recognition by 
the Church that a man is fit to bear the responsibility of 
pastoral work ? And to whom is ordination extended ? Only 
to those who are reckoned fit to receive it. And in what does 
this fitness consist? is it not that the ordained is assumed to 
have received a call to a minister of the Gospel ? Then why 
lay such emphasis on urging college graduates to become 
ordaiued ministers? What is there in th t college graduate as 
such , to distinguish him from his fellowmen, so that he should 
be assumed to automatically possess the necessary qualifications 
for the Christian ministry ? 

Then let us look at the Chinese graduate as we find him, 
considered as a graduate. Do we find among the young men 
who are college graduates, just because they are graduates, the 
Gifts, Graces , and Fruit , that we associate necessarily with 
those who are called to the work of the Christian ministry? 

Ordination is not a sudden thing ; it is bestowed upon the 
preacher after a long probation. It must never be a piece of 
machine work, which comes automatically after a certain study 
course is completed. Those responsible for choosing out the 
men to be ordained, have a great responsibility, and it must be 
most carefully and prayerfully exercised. I have seen in a 
certain mission this kind of machine at work, and the results 
were deplorable. It used to be said among the missionaries 
that the most fervent evangelists and most spirtually-minded 
workers were to be found not among the ordained native 
ministers. 
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Let me ask a question of those who are seeking the college 
meu to induce them to enter the ministry—it. may offend some, 
but I think it ought to be asked—“ Are the men you have in 
mind really converted ?” 1 have seeu some Chinese scholars 

brought forward as preachers of whose pulpit deliverances it 
might be said that they were Con facia!) Essays that had 
undergone a slight chemical decomposition. The Christianity 
of such men was a mere nllotropic form of Confucianism. 

I do not want anyone to think that I despise learning. 
Far from it; every preacher should be a man who is full of 
anxiety to improve himself. John Wesley gathered around him 
a number of preachers, who were mostly men from the working 
classes, but Mr. Wesley insisted that they should study. Any 
man who refused to study he dismissd from his service. While 
pleased to make use of men who had received few educational 
advantages, he never put a premium upon ignorance. 

Do we find, among the college graduates who are being 
sought after by the Student Volunteer organizations, the men 
who like Isaiah have passed through the spiritual experiences 
of the prophet who said, l< Here am I, send me,” or the Apostle 
who said, “ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do ?” 

When anyone has received from God the assurance of the 
pardon of sin, and has turned away from a life of self-seeking 
to whole-hearted consecration to God, there is never any 
difficulty in enlisting such a one to the service of Christ. Not 
all are called to the ordained pastorate ; there are hundreds of 
avenues of service open to the loyal and devoted follower of 
Christ I think with joy of the hundreds and thousands of 
devoted workers in the homelands, who in service as Sunday 
school workers, stewards, deacons, leaders of Bible and 
fellowship classes, local preachers, mission band workers, 
perform comparatively humble but most necessary functions, 
and whose whole-hearted devotion receives the reward of 
turning many to righteousness. 

The cart is being placed before the horse, when we find 
organizations which seek after college graduates to persuade them 
to become ministers ; just as in the case of missionaries who 
spend their whole time in writing for special gifts. The people 
who have money to use in God’s service ought themselves to be 
seeking avenues for the employment of their financial gifts, not 
waiting till someone asks them for money. China’s college 
graduates, especially those from missionary institutions, should 
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know* without anyoue reminding them of the fact, that the call 
to Christ's service holds for itself the paramount position. 

Lord of the Harvest hear Convert and send forth more 

Thy needy servants’ cry ; Into Thy church abroad, 

Answer our faith's effectual And let them speak Thy word 
prayer of power 

And all our wants supply. As workers with their God. 

O let them spread Thy name; 

Their mission fully prove 
Thy universal grace proclaim 
Thy all redeeming love. 

C. Wesley. 


The Relation of Mission Boards to Missionaries 

and their Work 

T. EKELAND 

0 “ VUR subject is not only closely related to other similar 
questions, but is dependent upon certain underlying 

_ principles that are of such a nature, that unless they 

receive due consideration all answers to the question 
before us will be superficial and worthless. Before attempting 
directly to deal with the subject, allow me, therefore, to give a 
brief rdsumd of the most important principles that are more and 
more coming to govern methods of missions in our day. 

The last two decades have witnessed an enlarging of the 
scope and importance of foreign missions far beyond what men 
formerly had faith to believe could come about. The persever¬ 
ing labors of missionary leaders to enlist the whole-hearted 
co-operation of the whole church in foreign missions has 
resulted in a more vivid sense of the world-embracing and 
world-transforming power of missions, as well as a new sense 
of our debts to humanity. It is no longer the so-called religious 
enthusiasts only that support foreign missions. It is now 
supported by men in all walks of life, who have been touched 
by the social and spiritual needs of the world. 

But with a wider interest and support has come a closer 
study of the problem aud methods of its accomplishment. The 
methods that had been found satisfactory for the church at home 
were long considered sufficient and generally followed also on 
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the foreign field. Each little group of missionaries, segregated 
and separated from others by the detailed rules and tenets of its 
home church or board worked to transplant on foreign soil the 
creed, ritual, and methods of church government of its home 
church, little mindful of how well or otherwise it could be 
assimilated by a people of a character and traditions quite 
different from their own. 

Three factors chiefly have contributed to a changed method 
of approaching foreign missions. 

First, that results have not come up to expectations. 
Comparing present-day missionary efforts with those of apostolic 
times, those of our day appear vastly greater. And yet, who is 
prepared to say that the last century has yielded as large results 
as the century following the ascension of Christ. What is the 
reason? Is God’s arm shortened so that he can not reach men 
of our day because of their hardness of heart, or are we justified 
in ascribing it to a lack of zeal in present-day efforts for the 
bringing in of God’s Kingdom ? 

The second factor has grown out of the first. Leaders of 
missions have come to entertain the thought that present-day 
non-Christian peoples may require a method of approach differing 
somewhat from that which proved successful with former genera¬ 
tions, or even that used to-day in our homelands, and that 
this need calls for a change in our methods of mission work. 

Thought and study along these lines have disclosed that very 
many of the laws that apply to other human enterprises apply 
also to foreign missions. As in the physical world there are 
also, in the spiritual world, laws that demand of us conformity if 
they are to assist us in reaching the aims for which we strive. 
The first condition, therefore, of wise conduct in any sphere of 
activity is to identify the situation, in other words, by study to 
come to understand the problems before us. We should not 
characterize correctly foreign missionary activity of the past by 
calliug it a period of unstudied or bliud activity, for numerous 
noble men and women have not only freely given their mental 
and spiritual powers to the task of winning men for Christ, but 
have also sought to gain a comprehensive knowledge of all 
phases of the missionary enterprise. But it nevertheless remains 
true that the wider outlook ou missions as a world-embracing 
and world-conquering force which formerly was but the vision 
and foud hope of a few has the last two or three decades become 
a powerful inspiring force in the church. Men of affairs in all 
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walks of life have come to believe in the practical possibilities 
of reaching the goal of missions, and are giving unstinted 
support to wbat is fast becoming a world encompassing enterprise. 

As a third factor in changing our attitude to foreign 
missions should perhaps be mentioned the rapidly increasing 
funds and other resources accruing to foreign missions. 
Wherever large funds are invested there is everywhere a strong 
demand for efficiency in their use. Enterprises established for 
economic profit only have found it necessary and profitable 
to set aside their best men for the thorough study of the 
situation they are facing, as well as methods conducive to 
efficiency and economy in every branch of the undertaking. 
The result of the organizations and methods they have perfected 
has been that they have year by year reaped ever increasing 
returns for the resources expended. 

With enlarged contributions to foreign missions comes also 
the same demand for efficiency and economy in their use. A 
few years ago America contributed less to foreign missions than 
was spent for chewing gum. This sum divided among more 
than one hundred societies did not tend to make the question of 
economy and efficiency particularly urgent. But if, as we 
hope, the future shall see the treasures of the Christian nations 
poured upon the altars of God sufficiently for the speedy 
evangelization of the world, organization for economy and 
efficiency must keep pace with the increasing resources. Other¬ 
wise interest and faith in the cause will fail, contributions will 
be withheld, and we shall miss our goal. 

The dawn of a new day also in this respect has appeared. 
A change of attitude has followed the persistent work of 
missionary leaders. They have not only tried to analyse the 
missionary situation and gathered information bearing on 
mission practices from all quarters of the globe, but have to 
some small extent been able to test out in practice the new 
policies their study has yielded, and by their results proved 
their value. Through all this it lias become apparent that the 
missionary problem must be approached in an attitude of humble, 
earnest students, rather than as graduate masters. 

When attention has thus briefly been called to general 
principles that apply to all missionary endeavor to-day, it is 
because only when these are appreciated and followed that any 
church can hope to establish its foreign work on a basis where 
the truest economy and the most adequate returns will result. 
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Let us theo point to some of the more outstanding 
principles that have evolved from the new and more scientific 
study of the missionary situation. Perhaps we shall in these 
find suggested the answers to the question of the subject before 
us. 

Most new principles discovered are but fuller statements of 
fundamental principles that are conditional to success in all 
human affairs. The principles so strongly emphasized to-day 
for the conduct of foreign missions are no exceptions. Allow 
me to call attention to two of these fundamental principles, 
namely the above mentioned necessity of thoroughly understand¬ 
ing the situation facing the missionary, and the necessity of 
co-operation. 

It was one of the most valuable lessons learned by primitive 
man as it is of every growing child, that success in any 
undertaking depends to a great extent upon how w r el! he 
understands the situation confronting him. Experience teaches 
him that this principle applies as well to the greatest as to the 
smallest undertakings in life. We should expect that a principle 
of so universal application should have been applied in foreign 
missions from the first. But missionaries and especially mission 
boards and churches have insisted upon considering the situation 
on the mission field and at home, as far as the Church’s relation 
to it is concerned, as practically identical. They have, therefore, 
considered the deeper study that leaders to-day urge to be 
superfluous. The situation that developed when the more 
thoughtful and experienced missionaries began, not only to urge 
a thorough study of the missionary situation, but also to insist 
that changed methods of meeting the situation must be applied, 
is familiar to most of us. The home board could not and 
would not admit that the situation on the foreign field was 
essentially different from situations they were acquainted with. 
And perhaps they felt forced against their will to conclude that 
some perverting influences were at work among their representa¬ 
tives on the field. Though the board as well as the missionaries 
were keenly aware of the importance of their standing shoulder 
to shoulder in the work, they found the divergence of views 
gradually widening, and perhaps even some friction developing 
between them. 

The questions on which there has seemed to be an inherent 
tendency for boards and missionaries to differ are many. But 
the underlying cause of the difficulty is perhaps that both 
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parties consider themselves by virtue of their experience and 
position the better fit to direct tendencies and developments in 
the mission churches. It would surely be beside the mark to 
credit this tendency to a desire to rule either in the board or in 
the missionary. It is rather due to differences in experiences. 

When the missionary entered the foreign field he perhaps 
held essentially the same views as the board on mission policies. 
He, as they, had come to look upon the expression that the 
spiritual life in the church had through generations given itself 
in their church life and church government as the nearest to 
perfection that man had yet attained to. It was, therefore, surely 
worthy of being the model according to which a coming church 
in any laud safely could, and of right ought to model its 
developing Christian life. Gradually, however, observation 
forced him to reflect upon many serious questions that he had 
never faced before : Why, for instance, did cot the new found 
peace and hope of the Christian produce a more vigorous 
activity and greater initiative? Should this all be credited to 
a lethargy inherited from a heathen past ? Or was it possible 
that a church system evolved out of the religious life of the 
West failed when it was called upon to give form and expression 
to the growing life in the church of the Hast ? Why were not 
larger contributions to the work of the church forthcoming? 
Did uot frequent liberal contributions to projects that won their 
interest and approval go to show that church members could 
and would coutribute? Did native helpers work with the 
energy and enthusiasm they were capable of? If not, why ? 

These and similar questions revolved and matured in the 
missionary’s mind and heart until he gradually found himself 
far removed from many of the views ou methods of missions 
that he had brought along to the foreign land. He felt himself in 
need of a reconstruction of his views of the missionary problem, 
based on a careful study, and he set about to secure it. He 
was convinced that only when study and work go hand in hand 
can he give to the foreign field the best of which he is capable. 

I shall neither have time nor need to call attention to the 
various directions in which mission policy is moving as a result 
of the new study of missions, but this is uot essential to answer¬ 
ing the question before us. Allow me, however, to mention what 
to me stands as the most important and promising direction in 
which we are moving. I refer to the efforts made, shall I call 
it, to unbuckle the straight-jacket that Western forms, govern- 
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ment, and customs have proved to be ou the young body of the 
native church. Native as well as foreign leaders have come to 
recognize the fact that men set free in Christ can give their 
best to the church only when they, like the early church, know 
no restraint of the expression of their life in God save His 
word as the spirit of God leads them to understand it. 

But to return to'the question before us—if missionaries in 
spite of long experience and serious study of conditions at band, 
and in spite of their best efforts to adapt their occidental 
make-ups to oriental conditions, still find it necessary to guard 
their every move lest it shall come to stifle the expression of 
some native gift in the church, how then dare a mission board, 
many of whose members have probably given but little time to 
the study of missious even at a distance,—how dare they 
presume to direct in detail the development of the foreign 
church. And here the remarkable anomaly meets us that the 
mission boards that have taken their respousibilities most 
seriously, and, therefore, have made missions their foremost 
study, these are as a rule the boards that least attempt to 
exercise control over the development on the foreign field ; 
while the less well-equipped boards probably insist that their 
decisions be carried out to the letter. 

But the boards that now follow a liberal policy toward their 
missionaries and the native church were not necessarily always 
thus liberal. What brought about the change ? Surely the chief 
factor was a more thorough study of missions. And right here we 
arrive at the first answer to our question. Mission study alone 
ushers in a liberal policy toward the missionaries’ work. Only 
by intimately knowiug and appreciating conditions as they 
exist on the foreign field can a board come to realize that a 
body of men who have devoted their years to the study of the 
nation’s hurt aud to applying God’s remedy for if, are better 
equipped than they for directing the progress both of its 
convalescence and its restored life. The missionary desires a more 
liberal policy, not that he may rule the more, but that lie may- 
keep out misrule. A healthy development within the mission 
church is secured only when the scriptural principle of the 
sacred right of every individual congregation to formulate its 
own church life and policies is maintained,—a principle so 
jealously guarded in the free churches of our homelands. The 
spirit of God demands full and only control in the matter of 
giving expression to the new life created and sustained by 
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Him. May the future find mission boards as well as mission¬ 
aries carefully on guard against the danger of usurping au 
authority not given them of God. For where the spirit of God 
is there is liberty. 

J 

I have referred above to the two fundamental principles 
that have of late received a new emphasis in the conduct of 
missions, namely, the necessity of thoroughly identifying the 
missionary situation ; and secondly, the importance of combina¬ 
tion and co-operation on the work. The first if efficiently 
followed 'inevitably leads to a liberal policy toward the work 
of the missionary. Co-operation in the work leads to unifor¬ 
mity in policy. 

Uniformity in plans and methods of work is perhaps of 
greater importance on the foreign field than at home. We are 
to present to the Chinese people the program of Him who would 
know no divisions,—Whose deepest desire was that “they all 
may be one.” Who can measure the intellectual and spiritual 
difficulty that confronts the outsider who has been impressed 
by the unity and solidarity of the purpose and program of 
Christ, as he comes face to face not only with the present 
endless divisions within the church, but with the numerous 
differences in views and methods of carrying out Christ’s 
program. Not infrequently will he find that one church body 
considers a district evangelized by another church as equally 
entitled to their ministrations as an unworked field. Until 
the essential oneness of the people of God shall be not only 
preached, bnt exhibited in the practice and policy of the 
church,—shall we not stand guilty of perpetuating conditions 
that effectually exclude countless numbers from the Kingdom 
of God? Christianity’s great apology in the early church was 
the conditions in the church which called forth from the 
heathen the acknowledgement: “See how they love one 
another.” 

Our subject, it is true, calls for uniformity on the foreign 
field only. But such uniformity can be looked upon as a first 
step in realizing that larger unity which is the goal of every 
Christian, as it was of Jesus Christ. His words “that they 
all may be one ” have taken on a uew significance and meaning. 
This larger unity has so long been looked upon as impossible 
of realization that little heart has been put into efforts toward 
uniformity or union even where quite practicable. New 
thought, and especially new study of missions has led to a 
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greater appreciation of the importance of the church exhibiting 
to the world the essential oneness of the body of Christ in 
whatever way possible. This has resulted, as we know, in a 
strong movement to break down the barriers that are generally 
admitted as being not essential to Christian faith and develop¬ 
ment, Every effort toward sympathy and uniformity in policy 
and practice in the various churches is so much an effort at 
removing a stumbling block from the many to whom the 
divisions and disagreements within the church, so little in 
harmony with Christ’s program, has presented intellectual and 
spiritual difficulties that have been factors in keeping them out 
of the Kingdom of God. When the people of God come to 
realize that disagreements within the household of God are 
destructive strategies of the devil that render ineffective much 
of the Church’s work, they will discover many sucli barriers 
that can be removed not ouly without injury to the faith of the 
Church, but with decided benefit to its life and work. But 
uniformity in policy really implies co-operation as well in the 
plans for the work as in the work itself, for uniformity will 
have small value and will hardly be carried out among those 
who will not co-operate. We should, therefore, with the rest of 
the Christian Church incorp ^rate as one of the foremost planks 
of our working program the definite aim to work to attain to 
all the co-operation and uniformity that is consistent with a 
true interpretation of the program of Christ. 

If we discern the signs of the times in the oriental church 
we shall find an added incentive toward uniformity and co¬ 
operation in the not so very distant possibility that the native 
church may reject our policies of segregation and join in a 
policy over-emphasizing unity and uniformity to the detri¬ 
ment of a sound inner development of doctrine and church life. 
We must whole-heartedly join the movement, also in order 
that we may bring as much of our influence to bear in directing 
it as possible. 

We need not multiply arguments in favor of co-operation 
and union which in our day are part of the vital knowledge of 
most missionaries. The Lutheran churches may justly congratu¬ 
late themselves on the advauces already made in these respects. 
May they be the first efforts of a larger co-operation that shall 
multiply our power for the evangelization of this land. 

An attempt has been made in the above to point out that 
co-operation and unity are in a greater degree essential to 
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success in Christian work on the foreign field than in the home 
lands. This has resulted in a difference in appreciation and 
emphasis on this point, at home and abroad, which needs constant 
adjustment. Unless such adjustment can keep pace with the 
developing needs as felt on the foreign field, misunderstandings 
between the home base and their representatives will result, 
and the work will suffer. But since the need of co-operatiou 
is greatest on the side of the missionary body, the burden of 
effecting this adjustment must chiefly rest with the missionaries. 

The question therefore remains : “What can be done to 
cause the home churches and boards to see our needs in these 
respects and join us in our efforts at working together with 
others for accomplishing the work of the Church of God ? ” I 
shall not attempt to give any adequate answers to this question. 
I would beg leave, however, to offer two suggestions. The first 
is that when the missionary body as a result of careful study of 
the situation has come to definite convictions as to the needs on 
the mission field, it must not, in its presentation of such needs 
to the home church, allow itself to be influenced by its knowl¬ 
edge of the attitude of the home board in the matter. It is 
true that we are to represent those who sent us. But we best 
represent them when we fully and truly represent before them 
the people they sent us to help. We are not here to effect 
compromises between the views of the home church and the 
real needs on the field. We can be loyal to our home church 
only by being fully loyal to the foreign church. 

Again we must remember that the home church is to a 
very great extent dependent upon us for the information that 
shall shape their views and determine their attitude toward 
their foreign work. Investigation would perhaps show that 
where reason is found to complain of a liberal policy on the 
part of mission boards, it is in great part due to their more or 
less groping in the dark as to the true situation on the field. 
This is perhaps due to an indefensible neglect on the part of 
the body of missionaries, and where found should turn a good 
share of the censure from the board to the missionaries them¬ 
selves. In this connection it should be remembered also that 
articles written for the public at large are not sufficient to satisfy 
the needs of the boards. To meet their special needs we should 
aim at scientific and scholarly presentations of every phase of 
the problem. If due time and attention is given to keeping 
our home churches and boards well enlightened on all sides of 
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our problem out here, this will probably do more than any 
other one thing to secure their sympathetic co-operation and a 
liberal policy toward our work. 

The subject before us has caused us to emphasize rather 
exclusively the importance of correct policies and methods in 
mission work. We would, however, by no means leave the 
impression that if only the machinery works without a hitch 
results are assured. It is for instance quite possible that the 
increase in funds accruing to foreign missions may produce in 
the church an abnormal trust in money which will cause a 
corresponding decrease in our reliance upon spiritual forces. 

Again when we emphasize the importance of methods we 
may be exposing ourselves to the temptation of expecting by 
means of human organization to force hasty effects. “It is 
vain to try to patronize God by offering Him a quick-order 
Christianization of humanity. He will not accept the favor. ,! 
The divine plan brings slowly to pass the most important 
moral results among mankind. No feverish haste, but the 
common-place round of daily faithfulness is still the road that 
leads to victory over the enemies of God. 

When, therefore, we seek the betterment of methods and 
conditions relating to our work, let our only aim be the better 
to consecrate all forces available to the ushering in of His 
Kingdom. 


Reconstruction of Secondary and Higher Educa¬ 
tion in India and the United States 
with Its Suggestions for China 

T. H. P. SAILER 


felt that higher education in Bengal needed an overhaul¬ 
ing. An Indian Universities Commission, appointed in 1902, 
rendered a report, most of which was adopted in the so-called 
Universities Act of 1904. But it later became evident that 
more fundamental reconstruction was necessary. Accordingly, 
in 1917, another commission was appointed, headed by Dr. 
(now Sir) Michael Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 


O NE of the outstanding documents in the history of educa¬ 
tion appeared during 1919—the report of the Calcutta 
. University Commission. For a long time it had been 
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Leeds, who was for a number of years iu charge of the Special 
Reports ou Educational Subjects issued by the British Govern¬ 
ment, and also of several surveys of education in England. Of 
the other seven members of the Commission, one was a Hindu, 
one a Muslim, three were professors in British universities, and 
two British educational officials in India. India has beeu 
fortunate in having at intervals educational commissions of high 
quality to examine her system and make recommendations. 
Reforms of great importance have resulted from each of these 
reports. No system of education which desires to be progressive 
can afford to neglect periodical surveys by competent experts. 
The greater the handicaps and limitations, the greater the need 
of all the assistance possible in employing effort to the best 
advantage. 

The Calcutta Report has been issued In thirteen volumes. 
The first three volumes summarize the evidence on a wide 
variety of topics. Some of them, such as government and 
private effort in education in India, the education of girls and 
women, the medium of instruction and examination, the train¬ 
ing of teachers, agricultural education, etc., are of the greatest 
importance to missionaries. Volumes IV and V present the 
recommendations of the Commission on these and other subjects, 
which are summarized in about fifty pages. These five volumes 
average in extent just over 400 pages and in cost only about two 
shillings per volume. The remaining eight volumes coutain 
appendices to the Report, general memoranda and statistics, and 
detailed answers to an elaborate questionnaire submitted by the 
Commission. An interesting review of the whole Report, by 
Dr. Garfield Williams, appeared in the International Review of 
Missions for January, 1920. 

A bulletin of the United States Bureau of Education (No. 
35 of 1919, The Junior College) sums up influences working 
for the reconstruction of higher education in America, which 
have been operative for some years and promise further 
development, and which are in some striking respects quite 
along the lines of the recommendations of the Calcutta Com¬ 
mission. It would seem worth while to call the attention of 
missionaries engaged in higher education in China to these 
tendencies and their possible bearing on missionary education. 

In brief, Dr. Sadler and his colleagues recommend that the 
two lower years of undergraduate college work in Bengal be 
separated from university work proper and transferred to new 
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institutions to be known as intermediate colleges, some of which 
should be attached to selected high schools, while others are 
independently organized. The United States bulletin shows 
how in several ways the tendency to locate the break between 
work of the secondary and university type, at the end of the 
present sophomore college year, is manifesting itself in American 
education, with the result among other things of over one 
hundred institutions which call themselves junior colleges. 
There are some strong reasons why the break should be 
located here both in India and the United States, and it is 
probable that at least some of these reasons will hold good for 
China. 

i. The General Development of the Different Grades of 
Education. 

The construction of an educational system is not a matter 
of a few simple rules, but should take into account many factors 
which may differ materially in different countries and at different 
stages of development. It may be a help in appraising these 
factors to consider briefly the influences that have produced and 
shaped our present grades of education. 

Formal education may be traced to two main original 
influences (i) the desire of the community to have its active 
members, sometimes only a small part of the whole population, 
share certain traditions and ideals which it considers important 
for its own welfare. This learning is represented by the ancient 
ceremonies of primitive tiibes, the civic training of the Greek 
city-states, the mosque schools of Islam and similar institutions 
under other non-Christian religions, the reading schools 
characteristic of Protestantism, and, finally, by our modern 
elementary education which in progressive countries has become 
compulsory and free. The addition of utilitarian studies, which 
appealed to motives of self-interest, has been in this grade of 
education in general a later development. 

(2) The other influence was the desire to transmit more 
specialized learning to a few. Where a body of custom, 
speculation, or observed fact, bad been gathered, requiring a 
protracted period for its mastery, men made it part of their 
work to instruct disciples who were attracted by sheer appetite 
for learning, by taste for the quiet, scholastic type of life, or by 
the prospect of making their way in the world more effectively. 
The mind goes back to the forest hermits of India, the wander¬ 
ing sages all through the East, the sophists of Greece, teachers 
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in monastic schools and in medieval universities, those who 
have passed along the torch of intellectual leadership. 

Both types of education have been rapidly extended during 
the last century. General education, promoted first for religious 
and philanthropic reasons, has become an affair of the state and 
is steadily lengthening to accompany rising opportunities and 
standards of citizenship. Specialized education has multiplied 
its practical applications and is no longer restricted to the leisure 
class or a few learned professions. 

Between these two has grown up what we call “secondary 
education,” due to several influences. It has been, first, 
preparatory to higher education, supplying its necessary tools of 
learned languages and habits of study, and, therefore, set aside 
for those whose social position permitted them to aspire to a 
university degree. In Europe it has been largely a class affair. 
Second, it was made more practical for those who desired 
general culture and expected to enter public life without strictly 
professional training. Third, in countries where it is a con¬ 
tinuation of the elementary school instead of separate and 
parallel to it, it is being invaded by the masses and is yielding 
to their demands. 

It is evident that the length and character of the secondary 
course will vary as it responds to these influences, and also with 
the type of education that it undertakes to anticipate or supple¬ 
ment. Where secondary education is preparatory, we must 
consider, first, the amount and grade of specialized education 
which the country in question is able to absorb. On the one 
hand, the training needed for professional life has increased 
rapidly in the last few decades, and a large number of demands 
have arisen in countries with high industrial development for 
scientific experts. For these callings secondary preparation 
must be thorough. On the other hand, many vocations which 
formerly got their training altogether through practical ex¬ 
perience, are discovering the advantage of more general or 
specialized schooling. For these shorter secondary general 
courses are arranged or specialized training is pushed down into 
the secondary school and entered-immediately after the elemen¬ 
tary course. Where industrial development has been retarded, 
secondary preparatory education is apt to be of the more 
traditional type. 

In countries where wealth is diffused, business opportunities 
are numerous, and there is a leisure class, non-specialized 
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education may extend upwards. Liberal education is sought 
for its broadening of interest and also for the disciplinary value 
it is supposed to possess, by those who are in no hurry to take 
up active work. This type of education, however much it may 
be needed, is too great a luxury for a country where economic 
pressure is severe and people can afford only what is immediately 
useful. 

Secondary education as an extension of general elementary 
work depends on a glowing prosperity which enables the 
masses to postpone wage-earning, enlarge their efficiency as 
citizens and consumers, and prepare for higher types of 
education. Its character will depend on what has preceded it 
and on the point at which life work must be entered upon. 

Thus it appears that the word secondary is used in a loose 
sense. General education may extend up beyond ' what is 
ordinarily known as secondary grade, while specialized educa- 
tion of simple types may enter grades we should consider 
elementary. In comparing different types of educational 
development, we find some countries still in the very primitive 
stages. Omitting savage peoples, we find, for instance, in 
backward sections of the Muslim world, together with a great 
mass of illiteracy, little mosque schools where children are 
taught to recite the Quran and often given in addition the 
elements of leading, writing, and arithmetic. Any higher 
learning is either imported or gained by apprenticeship from 
local nmllas. Later madrassahs may spring up where there is 
need on the part of a larger number for knowledge of Muslim 
traditions and law. Here we have general, very elementary 
education and higher professional training, but anything that 
could be called secondary is only preparatory to the latter. 

When Western influences are felt in such a situation, the 
desire for government, commercial or industrial positions 
creates a demand tor European languages, for modern methods, 
and for instruction in the use of tools. The government, as in 
Siam, may set up secondary schools in order to secure clerks, 
assistants, and teachers, and to lay the basis for professional 
training. The missionaries are often in the lead in raising the 
standards because they need both teachers and pastors. 

The Philippine Islands offer an instructive example because 
growth has proceeded so rapidly. At first an elementary school 
of three grades was established, with over 700 imported 
Americans in charge, assisted by native teachers, coached outside 
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of hours, with hardly more schooling than the pupils they 
taught. It was soon perceived that uuless there were higher 
schools in English, those with ambitions to study further would 
take their work from the beginning in Spanish-speaking 
schools. Accordingly, at an early date so-called secondary 
schools were set up, doing, of course , a very elementary grade 
of work. Soon three years of intermediate grade were inserted 
and it was then planned (Course of Study, June 15, 1904; cf. 
4th Annual Report) to specialize the work of the secondary 
schools for teaching, agriculture, commerce, and trades as well 
as to offer a general course. In this system the intermediate 
grades, covering the fourth, fifth, and sixth years, constituted 
the connecting link and played the part of secondary education 
in the West; and, as a matter of fact, it first represented all 
there was of work above elementary grade, gradually pushing 
upwards, later adding secondary work in the same institutions, 
and finally separating intermediate from high school. 

It was now found that elimination was so heavy that 
industrial training could not be delayed until the high school; 
moreover, that those with secondary training would not go into 
the industries because they could command more attractive 
positions (8th Autiual Report, p. 17). Accordingly, while 
schools of teaching, trade, and commerce of secondary grade 
were maintained iu Manila, a fourth year was added to the 
elementary school and special courses were instituted in the 
intermediate grades. One reason why this was possible was 
that the graduates of intermediate schools averaged seventeen 
years of age (15th Annual Report, p. 59). The logical develop¬ 
ment has been that as education became more general, while 
domestic science, agriculture, and trade work have been 
ultimately retained in the intermediate grades, teacher training 
has been finally pushed up to secondary grade, while the Manila 
Normal School is raising its standards further, and professional 
high schools are offering more advanced courses iu domestic 
science and in commerce. Meanwhile, a government university 
has been established, with schools of medicine, law, engineering, 
and commerce, requiring two years of college preparation for 
entrance, and also with other departments. 

We see here a system that as yet is able to offer only four 
years of general training for all citizens, placing vocational 
education as low as it can in order to coach those who must 
immediately earn their livings, and yet providing general and 
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preparatory courses for those who can defer their specialized 
training or who do not desire it. A valid judgment could not, 
of course, be passed on such a system without thorough knowl¬ 
edge of all the conditions it attempts to meet and a consideration 
of the fact that there have been some severe limitations as to 
funds, but as a whole it deserves careful study as an instance of 
intelligently directed adjustment to needs. 

Japan presents another striking type of development of 
secondary education. Here the elementary courses for the 
masses, at first four, have been made six years in length, with 
a supplementary general course of two or three years and 
various vocational courses as alternative or supplementary to 
this. The secondary school has two divisions. The lower, 
until recently of five years, admits to a number of special 
schools—technical, commercial and normal—as well as to 
others under private auspices. The upper division is a distinct 
feature of the system, the so-called koto gakko, offering three 
year courses purely preparatory to university study. These 
have been practically the only gateways to the imperial 
universities, have been overrun with applicants, and have sent 
nearly all their students into higher work. There are three 
separate courses, with a few opportunities for electives within 
each, and stress is being laid on foreign languages. The 
university work, three years in length in most of its schools, 
is graduate in character and prepares for entrance into the 
higher professions or research work. 

The general characteristics of this system are ; (i) the 

iarge provision made for general elementary education, the 
enrolment being higher than in the United States ; (2) the 
provision for several grades of vocational education for those 
with different kinds of general preparation ; (3) the limited 
facilities for secondary and higher education, the middle and 
higher schools being quite inadequate for those who wish to 
enter them ; (4) the specialized character of education above 
middle school grade, the koto gakko work being pre-piofessional 
and the university work professional; (5) the lack of flexibility, 
due to strict prescriptions from above and to the whole spirit of 
state control; (6) the practical length of the course, due to the 
fact that many are kept waiting to enter higher schools. 
Government regulations of December, 1918, apparently re¬ 
cognized some of these difficulties by considerably increasing 
the number of koto gakko?, shortening the whole period of 
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secondary education by a year, and making a different division 
of the courses. 

The recent secondary system in Germany, which strongly 
influenced Japan, provided for a nine year course, based on 
three years of preparation and leading to the specialized studies 
of the universities, with two different main types, academic and 
scientific. Strict requirements as to professional, social, and 
military privileges furnished incentive to work, while high 
standards of teaching and long terms made it possible to turn 
out an efficient product. Even here the normal age of eighteen 
for graduation from the secondary course has been exceeded by 
two years for the average student. Hence, even though a man 
may at once take up medicine, law, or theology in the univer¬ 
sity, as well as work in science, philosophy, or letters, the 
complaint is made that a man enters upon his life work too 
late. 

The French system is again different, with four years of 
preparatory study and a higher secondary course of seven years 
with two cycles with several divisions. Like the German and 
English systems, it carries students about as far as the end of 
the American college freshman or sophomore year, and reaches 
this point about two years earlier, preparing for any type of 
graduate university work. 

In Europe generally secondary education enrols even the 
youngest children of the well-to-do, like some private schools 
in the United States, and extends in different departments 
upwards to the university. The elementary school is for the 
common people, but transition from it to the secondary school 
is not always easy and sometimes quite difficult This reflects 
a social order in which the ruling class and the ruled are fairly 
distinct, and in which the presumption that birth is a sufficient 
indication of future position in life is the determining factor in 
choosing the type of education for each individual. 


(To be continued.) 
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Why I Cannot Join the Bible Union 

BROWNELL GAGE 


the faith,” and to promote “unity of purpose and 
steadfastness of effort in preaching and teachiug the fundamental 
and saving truths revealed in the Bible.” All Christians must 
be interested in accomplishing such an aim. And yet a 
considerable proportion of Christian missionaries will be unable 
to sigu their names to the constitution of the Union. As one 
of these, who yet feels the challenge of a movement whose aim 
is unity of purpose in teaching fundamentals, I feel constrained 
to express some of the reasons why many Christians cannot 
co-operate with the organization. When Christians feel a 
common aim and yet cannot co-operate, it is well to face the 
reasons frankly and sincerely, in a friendly spirit. 

The first difficulty is the fact that the program of the 
Union seems to many of us to distract attention from 
fundamentals and to focus it on incidentals. To these, the 
fundamental things are not found in verbal formulas but iu a 
life of fellowship in Christ and of co-operation to fulfill His 
purpose for mankind by making the Kingdom He preached a 
reality. The difference seems to grow out of a different con¬ 
ception of Christianity. We conceive it as a life which cannot 
he made captive by auy verbal formulas, especially when 
freedom of interpretation is denied. Nothing that is static 
and fixed in form, “once for all,” can adequately embody this 
living principle.' The life will burst the trammels of definition. 
It cannot be preserved intact like a jewel. Jesus, to be sure, 
did compare the Kingdom to a pearl of great price, but that 
was only to illustrate its transcendent value. His favorite 
figure is that of a seed or leaven. Life is best preserved by 
providing a receptive soil for its growth. Its safest protection 
is its own healthy vigor. The wheat cannot be saved by 
pulling up the tares. 

It was this Life, the eternal life, that was “once for all 
committed unto the saiuts” as the experience of a living 
“ faith.” This vital experience lias been propagated from age 
to age as life is propagated. And it has been manifested unto 
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us. Its manifestations are ever new, though the Life is eternal. 
Its origin is as mysterious as that of the wind. Its vitality is 
always the same. But its forms are always changing and it 
will continue to surprise the world by the manifestations which 
adapt themselves to our ever changing need. Canned religion 
cannot feed us, however carefully it is preserved. The life of 
religion is the unfolding life of God. 

Since this article was begun, the Union has revised its 
statement of principles. I gladly acknowledge that its “ Ten¬ 
tative Statement, as revised’’ goes a good way toward making 
co-operation with the Union less difficult. Instead of trying to 
define the eternal “faith” by interpretations as exact as 
possible, it contents itself with naming a list of doctrines 
thought to be in danger. Now, it is not a question of which of 
these doctrines are fundamental, but of making any such list a 
rallying point for the loyal and a foundation for propagation 
and for testing missionary candidates. It is useless to make a 
list of “saving truths,” because truths are not saving except as 
they become a part of living experience. T 3 ie fundamental 
thing is the experience of fellowship with God and with His 
Sou through the Holy Spirit. Until a man has won his 
doctrines through vital Christian experience, they are of no 
worth to him. Accepted without that experience, they put 
him in danger of becoming a hypocrite or a bigot. Even so 
great a truth as that “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself” only becomes of value when a man has “seen 
God in the face of Jesus Christ” and found reconciliation 
through coming to Jesus. The “Personality” of the Holy 
Spirit can be only an empty phrase to a man who has not 
experienced the power of the Spirit to lead him into all truth. 
If one starts with Christian experience, doctrines become of 
value to him as far as they help him to understand his own 
experience and that of the Church. It is inevitable that a 
thinking, intelligent church should formulate its doctrines as it 
becomes conscious of the meaning of its own life. But many 
in all ages have found a saving knowledge of God with little 
or no notion of what the Union list of doctrines means. 

My purpose is not to find fault with any verbal forms 
which the Bible Union has adopted so much as to point out the 
difficulty of protecting faith from error by putting it into 
authoritative formulas. We could all unite on the Holy 
Scriptures as containing the Word of God and a sufficient guide 
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to faith and conduct. And that is because they are so rich in 
the experience of God-filied men and are ever being reinterpreted 
by the Holy Spirit. 

I know that this idea of reinterpretation and change 
sounds dangerous to many. I am not a pragmatist nor a 
believer that all truth is only relative. But I do believe'that 
we know only in part and that any doctrines we derive from 
Scripture cannot be relied on as inerrant. I cannot refrain 
from quoting here the words of a very good Christian scholar 
whom we have been thinking about this anniversary year— 
Pastor Robinson of the Pilgrim congregation at Leyden. In 
bis farewell address to the Pilgrim Fathers, he spoke these 
broad-minded words, which should be treasured by those who 
value the religious liberty which the Pilgrim Fathers suffered 
so much to obtain and bequeath to us : 

“ . . . I am verily persuaded the Lord has more truth yet to 

break forth out of His holy Word. For my part I cannot sufficiently 
bewail the condition of the Reformed Churches, who are come to a 
period in religion, and will go at present uo further than the 
instrument of their reformation. The Lutherans cannot be drawn 
to go beyond what Luther said ; whatever part of his will our God 
has revealed to Calvin, they will rather die than embrace it; and 
the Calvinists you see stick fast where they were left by the great 
man of God who yet saw not all things. 

‘ 1 This is a misery much to be lamented ; for though they were 
burning and shining lights in their-times, yet they penetrated not 
into the whole council of God ; but were they now living, would be 
as ready to embrace further light as that which they first received ; 
I beseech you remember, it is an article of your Church Convenant, 

‘ That you shall be ready to receive whatever truth shall be made 
known to you from the written word of God * . . . ” 

If there be peril in this willingness to accept change as a 
characteristic of Christian teaching, it is the peril inherent in 
the process of living. Give us adventure on the ocean of 
Christian experience, with God’s Word for a chart aud a loyal 
conscience for compass, rather than the greater peril of rotting 
at the moorings of “safe doctrine” and unchanging dogma. 
Forms fixed “ once for all ” are not safety. 

From the point of view which I have tried to describe, it 
will seem that the plans of the Bible Union distract attention 
from what is truly fundamental—Christian fellowship with God 
and with each other in the service of the Kingdom and in the 
corporate life of the body of Christ. 
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A second difficulty follows from this. If Christianity is a 
living, growing principle in the hearts of His children, ever 
being reinterpreted in new forms to suit uew needs, by the ever 
living Spirit, it is vitally important not to quench that Spirit. 
The letter killeth but the spirit giveth life. The liberty of 
the spirit must be “a fundamental’ 5 to be carefully protected. 
It is fundamental because all other truth depends upon it. 
“When he, the spirit of truth is come, he shall guide you 
into all truth.” Other truth can only be appropriated through 
this, for “No man cau say, Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy 
Spirit.” 

But this liberty of the spirit involves such diversity of gifts 
and of workings that it requires a broad Christian charity and 
tolerance. We cannot condemn the work of those who follow 
not with us. The early church felt the difficulty of this 
problem. She felt the “shock of difference” among her 
members. And yet, in the early decades, she preserved her 
spiritual freedom without sacrifice of her unity. 

Aud unity of the spirit—unity with diversity—is as vital 
as liberty. When the body of Christ is divided, there is loss of 
life and power. A healthy life in the church depends upon 
spiritual freedom and unbroken fellowship and these cannot be 
had without broad Christian tolerance and charity. 

I, therefore, cannot feel constrained to join in a program 
that is likely to be largely partisan. This interpretation may 
not seem to be warranted by .the “statement as revised,” but 
we cannot wholly divorce the revision from its original, and the 
aims made apparent in the Kuling meeting which adopted it. 
These aims are still clearly expressed in the revised statement 
of program, article 4. It is right and inevitable that Union 
members should seek to propagate their own convictions in 
matters of religion. But the freedom and unity of the church 
are not promoted by making those convictions a test for the 
rejection of brethren who have heard the call of Jesus Christ to 
leave home and preach His Kingdom. The fundamental 
question regarding such candidates is not—“ Is this man safe ?” 
but—“ Is this man spiritually alive ? Is he loyal to Christ and 
filled with His Spirit?” Aud the latter questions canuot be 
answered by his acceptance of the Union’s list of dogmas. 

To preserve the fundamentals of spiritual freedom and 
unity, we must follow the leadings of the Spirit with the 
thought in mind that those who differ from us are also trying 
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to follow the same Spirit. We must believe that he, the Spirit 
of Truth, is too rich in meaning to be exhausted by all that 
any individual can comprehend or any formula express. We 
must find some way to acknowledge that we are members of 
the same body, though we seem, in our partial knowledge, to 
be bolding contradictory tenets. 

I respect the convictions and the sincerity of those who 
feel constrained to band themselves together for preserving the 
truth. I recognize their right and duty to follow their own 
convictions. I do not write in a spirit of controversy, but in 
order to interpret one mind to another. And as an interpreter, 
one may ask his brethren in the Union to remember that they 
also have convictions who wish to be both conservative and 
progressive—conservative enough to value every old truth as 
long as the evidence is not against it, and progressive enough 
to accept new truth, however surprising. They, too, have 
convictions regarding fundamentals who believe that the 
method of study called Higher Criticism has been an aid in the 
pursuit of truth. They are partakers of the same Spirit who 
hold that some form of evolution is a proved scientific fact. 
These may all be wrong but they are members of the same 
body. Only by spiritual freedom can the Truth be made 
manifest. 

And if it becomes necessary to judge our fellowmen, should 
we not at least follow the only criterion of judgment our Lord 
left us when he spoke of judgment, namely, the fruits of the 
man’s life, and his deeds of social service in the name and spirit 
of his Master ? 

A third difficulty is found in the apparent attitude of the 
Union towards the so-called “Social Gospel.” The “state¬ 
ment as revised,” wisely deletes the former reference to an 
“incomplete social gospel,” I have no quarrel with the revised 
statement that “the New Birth of the Individual” is “an 
essential prerequisite to Christian Social Service.” But if one 
is to judge by the discussion in the Recorder, there is a 
difference of mind in this matter which cannot be ignored. 
Still in the character of a mere interpreter, seeking only to 
explain one mind to another, let me describe the point of view 
which finds the Uuion position untenable. 

From this point of view, the “Social Gospel” is a 
fundamental without which no gospel is complete. If the New 
Birth is a prerequisite of Christiau social service, social service 
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is au essential part of that life of which any Christian new 
birth is the beginning. In the November Recorder, Mr. 
Ballou asks which we shall emphasize, “Social service or 
personal evangelism ?” and answers, “Both.” Mr. Coates* 
answers the same question by saying, in substance, that social 
service is useless, because “ it is not the way out of this blood 
and misery.” I find points of agreement with both writers. 
With the spirit and aim of The Double Emphasis of Chris¬ 
tianity I am in complete sympathy. But it apparently aims 
only to state one aspect of the matter. And its analogy between 
sin and disease may lead to a misunderstanding. One might 
form the conclusion that social service can make the world 
sanitary, and prevent the danger of contagion. I have no doubt 
Mr. Ballou would be the first to acknowledge that sin is not 
only a terrible fact, “the blackest fact man has to recognize,” 
but that it is congenital as well as contagious, and too radical a 
fact of human nature to be prevented by moral sanitation. 
That, I take it, is Mr. Coates’ position, and I heartily agree. 
Moral sanitation and education can do much but cannot make 
the world safe for Christian brotherhood. The very forces 
that civilize the individual and educate him to conform his 
behavior to the moral law of the society in which lie lives are 
the forces which develop his personality and accentuate the 
irreconcilable difference between the “natural man” and the 
law of duty.f 

On the other hand, the New Birth is not merely a new 
relation of the individual to God, but it is a birth into His 
Kingdom. That Kingdom is a community or it is nothing. 
To be born into it is to be a member of the Body of Christ and 
to accept the law of co-operation with the other members 
through which alone the individual can develop his own life. 
The life he shares is a corporate life—it is not merely between 
himself and God. And the law of service is the vital principle 
of that community. The service may be performed in different 
ways. Some are teachers, some prophets, and some have very 


* Mr. Coates would put us under lasting obligation, if he would give exact 
references to the teachings of Mendel and the other new findings in the 
natural sciences which would show Modernists their “ humiliating ignorance ” 
of “ the overwhelming support given by the best scientific thought to the 
Biblical philosophy of direct creation,” etc. 

fProf. Royee has shown, in ‘‘The Problem of Christianity,” that a 
thoughtful modern view on this subject sheds new light on the fundamental 
truth of the teaching of St. Paul. I do not accept all Prof, Royce’s 
conclusions, but express my gratitude for his inspiring discussion. 
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humble functions, but all serve, except as they cut themselves 
off from the divine life of the body. 

And this service cannot neglect what Jesus emphasized by 
word and example, and the prophets preached long before. 
We are to “do good unto all men.” Is our “faith in the 
whole Bible as the inspired Word of God” much of a reality 
if we do not strive to realize the social and political 
righteousness which the prophets strove for in their day ? 

Do we believe Jesus’ words about the worth of childhood 
if we do not include in our program the efforts which social 
service is making to “save the babies” and redeem childhood 
from deforming labor to its rights of free education and normal 
development? Are we true followers of Jesus if we can rest 
content to see classes engaged in bitter strife without trying to 
find the Christian solution ? I have no wish to attack the faith 
of those who believe the Christian solution is to be found only 
in a miraculous second coming of our Lord. But the best 
preparation I can think of for that coming is to be found living 
in imitation of His spirit of service, and trying to promote the 
brotherhood He taught. 

To the question, then, “Social service or personal 
evangelism?” I am not content to answer “Both.” Rather, 
we cannot have one in its full Christian meaning without the 
other, for they are two factors in the same life. Social service 
without personal regeneration is crippled. A “new life” that 
does not lead to social service is deformed. 

The devoted souls who are trying to serve their fellows 
without the experience of a new birth into the Kingdom of 
brotherhood are often not far from the Kingdom. If they cross 
the line and apprehend a fuller gospel, it will not be because 
more enlightened souls have condemned their humauitarianism, 
but because comrades iu service, equally devoted to the task of 
creating a better world, have shown them that this task can be 
more effectively performed if it draws its inspiration from the 
Son of Man and includes in its program the new life that is 
filled with the living spirit of Him who suffers with every act 
of human neglect, and who counts every deed of kindness to 
the least among men as a service to Himself. 
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What the Chinese Are Thinking about Christianity 


Ethics and Religion 

PENG I HU 

(Translated by Prof. T. C. CHAO) 

S rmmmm INCE the middle of the nineteenth century, natural 
science underwent a rapid development in the West and 

_ the result was that the world swung around to the 

doctrines of naturalism and positivism in its view of 
life. In consequence of this, authority and religion have been 
greatly impaired. Such a tide of thinking has recently reached 
our land. Some learned and thoughtful men in our cultured 
circle, being influenced thereby, begin to embrace the idea of 
having no religion whatever. As I am not a member of any 
church, I am not interested in protecting any organization or 
advocating the excellency of any particular religious faith. 
But I have often felt that religion contains within it the highest 
ethics, and so I think that if we want imperfect mankind to 
make progress toward perfection, we can not lightly set religion 
aside. 

What, then, is the highest ethical quality in religion? It 
is “love.” Buddhism emphasizes mercy, the religion of Muh 
(H advocates altruism ( 4 jfc f£), but Christianity especially 
takes love as its fundamental doctrine expressed in the teaching: 
“Love God and love your neighbor as yourself.” This 
doctrine, in the word of Tolstoi, represents the life of the real 
Christian which is the life of love. Without love there is no 
Christianity. It is true that Christianity, early Christianity, 
opposed war and capital punishment. According to the 
explanation contained in the fourth and fifth articles of his 
(Tolstoi’s) creed, we can see that Christianity consists in the 
principle of non-resistance, the ideal of a world brotherhood, 
and the doctrine of love. 

Let us attempt to think it through. Is it not true that 
love is the only rational activity of mankind? Ethics is the 
result of our rational life, the crystallization of our universalyzing 
intellect, and so, if love is the only rational activity of mankind, 
is it not the highest ethics that mankind can attain to? The 
employment of religious faith to further the highest ethical life 
is justifiable ; for, waving the question as to whether religion 
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itself contains absolute truths or not, if it can help the speaking 
and thinking, higher animals to take up the ethical life and 
make more or less progress in morals, it has its function and 
the right to exist in the world. 

Such a statement may arouse some to criticize me with the 
ethical theory of self-realization and point out that the law of 
autonomy governs the ethical life. “Consequently,” they say, 
u is it not true that obedience to any law of religion has no moral 
value?” This, however, I can answer with the statement 
already made that “love” is the only rational activity of man. 
When man obeys the religious law of love, he is obeying his 
own rational nature; for though the law of “love” may appear 
as a law of heteronomy, it is in reality no other than the 
self-same law of autonomy as expounded in modern ethics. And 
more, if the law of autonomy or self-realization is to be the 
ethical ideal and have value ill practical life, it must make 
mankind go forward till man acquires the consciousness of the 
imperfection of his present self and of the need of realizing the 
“ideal self,” the “moral self.” If human society merely 
exists, on the physical, or animal plane, expressed only through 
instinctive activities, taking man’s instincts of nutrition, 
reproduction, and domination to be the sum total of his desires 
and using man’s reason merely to secure the gratification of 
such instinctive impulses, beyond which there is no higher 
need ; if society has not risen above the mere physical basis of 
life, it has no use for the law of autonomy. Even though in 
the light of many theories of progress, such a view may appear 
to be advocating retrogression, the fact remains still true that 
in such an imperfect form of human association the law of 
heteronomy has far greater influence than the law of self- 
realization. So even the assumption that the religious law of 
love is entirely a law of heteronomy does not justify the con¬ 
tempt or the absence of enthusiasm for religion. 

But some one may still question: “Why not advocate 
heteronomous morality according to the method of ethics? 
Why mix morality with religion?” This is a great mistake. 
Is not China a country in which, for thousands of years, great 
emphasis has been laid upon such virtues as filial obedience, 
brotherliness, faithfulness, lovality, propriety, righteousness, 
self-respect ? But why is it that these virtues have been largely 
disregarded among us ? The reason is not far to seek. They 
are merely imperatives. There is no way of realizing obedience 
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to them. Men may be told that they cannot live without filial 
obedience, brotherliness, loyalty, faithfulness, propriety, right¬ 
eousness, honor, and self-respect, but still be uncontrolled by 
these virtues. Moved only by animal instincts, who among 
men will not avail themselves of an easy life iustead of practising 
the virtues as taught by a mere moral philosophy. It is true 
that the law of the state is based on the moral code of society 
and so legal sanctions can bring man to live a moral life by 
means of punishment. But the visible net of the law has holes 
often large enough for offenders to escape from it. To support 
morality with law is therefore insufficient. 

What then can help us maintain our moral life? Accord¬ 
ing to my idea, religious faith is the sole method of attaining 
this end. To require ethics to produce ethical conduct is 
empty talk, but to use religion to advocate moral living is to 
effect real good. In the beliefs in paradise and hell, aud in the 
transmigration of souls, religion has a way of guiding conduct 
by means of a world of happiuess on the one baud and of 
coercing action by means of a world of fearful experiences on 
the other, thus compelling men to dare no evil and do good. 
A comparison of the Confuciau doctrine of “love for all” iu 
Chinese ethics, and Jesus Christ’s teaching of “love your 
neighbor as yourself” in Christian ethics can at once tell 
which is more effective in realizing good conduct. A little 
serious thinking will make clear the advantage of mixing ethics 
with religion. 

Now let me repeat what I have said at the start. The 
reason why I maintain that we should support religion and hope 
that we will do so in China where religion does not thrive, is 
because of the “love” that religion alone can furnish us. I 
adore “love,” have faith in “love,” because “love” is tbe 
highest ethics. And I maintain that “love” is the highest 
ethics because “love” is the only rational activity of life.' 

Before I conclude, I want to show that without love there 
can not be any happiness in life. Mau finds happiness in his 
home just because bis parents, brothers, wife, aud children love 
him. A good home is nothing but a perfect ^crystal of love. 
Again, the same man travels in a distant land, and finds 
himself unhappy. Why? Because he misses the intimate 
relationships of home iu the relationships of others and him¬ 
self, iu which love does not appear. People nowadays are 
accustomed to the loveless life, living every day iu a society 
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where suspicion and jealousy, unkinduess, and hard-heartedness, 
constant readiness to do harm and vigilant fear of being harmed, 
are in fashion, and where confidence, faithfulness, sympathy, 
and affection have no place. They are accustomed to these 
things and feel no nostalgia or pain. But when we ponder over 
such a situation carefully we can easily see that such a state 
of affairs is not unlike throwing a three-year-old child among 
a group of dreadful, fierce, malignant ghosts that wear blue 
faces and have sharp teeth. Will not the child cry under such 
circumstances? 

I often think that the really happy life of man is the life of 
love, the life of sympathy! If I care not about other’s life 
and death, and others do not care for me in my life and death, 
then society is merely a group of solitary, wretched, aud 
naked individuals ! There is no word to describe such solitude, 
such sad loneliness! 

We Chinese people are the most unloving and un¬ 
sympathetic people in the world. We see others starving aud 
yet would not share with them a bit of our spare food ; we see 
others suffering from the cold and yet would not give them the 
clothes that we ourselves have no use for ; we see others sick to 
the point of death and yet we would not come near them 
fearing that we ourselves may catch diseases. Under such 
circumstances we are indeed required to sacrifice something. But 
at times when we do not need to sacrifice anything whatsoever, 
we are still unwilling tp render help to others. What does it 
cost us, for instance, to tell a passer-by the way to his 
destination ? And yet we Chinese people would not do it. At 
times when people ask for such directions, we either profess 
ignorance or give wrong information intentionally, and in doiug 
so we show not a thread of cordiality on our face. We have 
such a straight, tightened face, that one can scratch varnish 
from it! (Peking shows a better conduct in such things, due, 
according to my friend Mr. Li, to the spread of Manchu ethics. 
This I quite believe.) Such dreadful countenances can be seen 
almost everywhere, in Shanghai, aud other commercial centers, 
in large shops. In the shops of these commercial cities, the 
salesmen employ such faces to look down upon small customers. 
On the train, the waiters greet common passengers with such 
looks. I say this not because I am over sensitive, but because 
I have really found that the Chinese people all show such 
dreadful faces, and the reason why people wear these faces can 
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be found in the lack of sympathy and love. A human being 
always feels wounded at being maltreated. We Chinese people 
are maltreating others and being maltreated by others every¬ 
where and all the time. Can there be enjoyment in such a 
condition of social life ? 

I love the Christian ideal of a kingdom of God on the 
earth. The citizens of the kingdom of God live in that peace 
and love of which we Chinese people are in urgent need. It 
was reported that among the northern soldiers who were 
stationed at Honan, those under the command of General Wu 
Pei-fu and General Feng Yu-hsiang were the best. They not 
only did not plunder and commit rape, but were also unwilling 
to accept even tobacco and tea from tlie people. Whether or 
not General Wu has been influenced by religion I know not; and 
it may be that the orderly conduct of his men is a result of his 
strict and able generalship. But General Feng is himself a very 
devout Christian and there are many Christians among his 
soldiers. The efficiency and order of his troops must be due 
largely to the influence of the love of the Christian religion over 
him and his men. 

Therefore I look to religion, especially the Christian 
religion, to regenerate our nature and help us make progress in 
conscientious conduct. 



The Word of God and Its Interpreters 

H. B. RATTENBURY 

|OD, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the 
prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, 
hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in 
His Son.” 

When these words were penned the New Testament was 
not fully written and nowhere generally recognized as God’s 
word ; yet there was living vital Christianity and there was the 
word of God, to fathers, to prophets, and perfectly revealed in 
the life and death and rising again of our blessed Lord and 
Master. 

To-day there is a little thunder in the air. Certain who 
style themselves the orthodox are troubled about sundry folk 
whose interpretation of the Bible is apt to differ from their own. 
They talk of the New Testament in terms which the Apostolic 
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Christians would be very puzzled to understand. Those early 
followers of the Lamb were denied the privileges of their 
successors. They had no infallible New Testament for the 
simple reason that during a considerable period there was no 
New Testament written or acknowledged, in the sense in 
which we use the words. As for the Old Testament and their 
attitude thereto, much depended upon whether they were 
Jewish or Gentile in origin. To them Christianity was a 
Personality and the grace that came from Him. Their earliest 
and only essential creed was “Jesus is Lord.” 

Since then much history has been enactednineteen 
hundred years have rolled away. Especially since the Renais¬ 
sance the Bible has come into a place which it could not hold 
in more generally illiterate times. At the Reformation the 
Bible became the pope of Protestantism. It was generally 
claimed that each sentence and phrase could only have one 
meaning which a plain man might understand. The claim of 
Rome that for the Bible an iuterpreter was needed was looked 
upon as one of the lies of the Scarlet Woman seeking to reduce 
us all again to the bondage from which we had been freed. 

The plain fact is that all, orthodox and unorthodox, alike 
interpret their Bible before they feed on it. Some say “ the 
Bible is the word of God ”; others “ the Bible contains the word 
of God.” There seems to be a great gulf here. Some speak of 
verbal inspiration and others deny it. Here again there seems 
to be a great gulf. When, however, watchwords and shibboleths 
are discarded and facts faced, it becomes more and more evident 
that the gulf is not so great as supposed. 

When the self-styled orthodox treat certain of the prophetical 
books in the Old Testament and apocalyptic sections of the New 
Testament as mosaics and puzzles to be worked out by charts 
and mathematics, they are not in essence different from the men 
who seek to reconstruct the historical setting of the books and 
are concerned only or chiefly with fundamental principles. 
The latter are styled higher critics and are obviously inter¬ 
preting. The former pride themselves on their orthodoxy but 
are none the less interpreting. The point to be made is not 
as to the rightness or wrongness of the one or the other but that 
both parties are at one in this, that the plain meaning of the 
Bible does not always lie on the surface. They both admit by 
their very actions (though perhaps not in theory) that the 
Bible needs, and has in them, interpreters. 
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This being so would it not be wiser to delay judgments so 
long as the fundamentals are held. If a man believes from bis 
heart that Jesus is Lord and “that there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we can be saved” 
and that He is the Word of God made flesh, is it too much to 
plead that there may be toleration among those interpreters, 
who each in his own way seeks to understand that record of 
God’s ways in which the life of the Son of God is enshrined ? 


Faith’s Final Authority 

H. W. FROST 

(From China's Millions, Toronto, September, 1920) 

f^YT is commonly acknowledged that these are days of intense 
I I I and immense unsettlement. The foundation of tilings 
yj is being shaken and almost destroyed, and the cry is 
going up, “What can the righteous do?” The time 
has come when men’s hearts are failiug them for fear, not 
knowing what the future will bring forth. What yesterday 
was certain, to-day is doubted and to-morrow will be disbelieved. 
The question is, What will remain? aud, If there is certainty, 
where may it be found? 

Moreover, this uusettlemeut and consequent disquiet exists 
amongst all classes of persons and in all the various relation¬ 
ships of life. Secular and religious periodicals indicate that 
the human mind is in a state of actual ferment, and this in 
respect to nearly every subject under the sun. Is monarchy 
or democracy the ideal government? Granting that democracy 
is the ideal, is it to be limited or unlimited? Is the proposed 
League of Nations from heaven and a gift from God, or is it 
from the pit and the work of Satan? Is the world getting 
better or worse? Is man immortal or only mortal? Is com¬ 
munion with the dead possible, aud, if it is, is it lawful? Is 
Christ’s coming premillennial, postmillennial or nonmillennial ? 
What part is the Christian to play in politics ? is he to abandon 
himself to them in the hope of saving the world, or is be to 
stand off from them as from a hopeless and contaminating task, 
giving himself to prayer aud evangelization? What fellowship 
is a Christian to have with those who are not Christians, or 
with those who are, but are not true to Christ and His Word ? 
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What social pleasures are allowable ? How is the Sabbath to 
be kept ? What principles are to govern parents in the bring¬ 
ing up of their children ? What is prayer ? is it objective or 
simply subjective? What is the Word? is it inspired in whole, 
in part, or not at all? What is salvation ? is it to be obtained 
through service, suffering, or sacrifice? and, if by sacrifice, by 
whose, one’s own or Christ’s? And who is Christ? is He just 
man or is He also God ? If He is only man, what can He do 
for men, or, if he is also God, what does He require of men ? 

And so the questions come in like a flood, from paper and 
magazine, from pew and pulpit, from quibbling minds and 
also from broken hearts. Some of ns had thought that most 
of these matters had been settled long ago and that the issue 
of things had resolved itself simply into this: belief or unbelief. 
But we suddenly find that everything is once more in the 
melting pot; that serious-miuded men and women are question¬ 
ing realities; and that even Christians are demanding new 
solutions of old-time problems. We perceive, therefore, that 
every teacher of men is called upon to exercise infinite patience 
and to be ready to build again from the bottom upward ; and, 
moreover, probably the teacher has problems of bis own, which 
many years and much prayerful thinking have failed to solve. 
It is a time of mental and spiritual disorder in every sphere of 
life and in every part of the world. 

And what makes the situation worse to many is that there 
seems to be no final court of appeal, especially in spiritual 
affairs, where cases may be argued and where just and final 
decisions may be obtained. There is a feeling that such a 
court should and must exist somewhere; but the question is, 
Where is it? So men conclude that herein is presented the 
greatest problem of all. They declare that there are many 
voices in the world, each differing from the other, and no one 
knows which one is most divine. Confusion is thus turned 
into what may only be described by Milton’s phrase : 

“With ruin upon ruin, rout upon rout, 

Confusion worse confounded.” 

And we have the spectacle thus of men stumbling forward in 
the dark, with their arms outstretched. They need a guiding 
hand, but they fail to find it. What, then, shall they do ? 

In this crisis, some say that we should turn to the pope. 
But if so, which one? Accepting Peter, for the moment, as 
the first pope, are we to test all the others by him, and if we 
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are, what will be left of the others? But if we are not, which 
of the later-day popes are we to reckon as having spoken ex 
cathedra t This last is most perplexing, for there have been 
many popes, each one with a different dictum ; twice over at 
the same time there have been two popes, each opposing the 
other; again and again a later-day pope has contradicted a 
former-day one, so that the benediction of the one has become 
the malediction of the other; and even the doctrine of papal 
infallibility, which one must accept if one turns to the Roman 
curia, was condemned as heresy by the popes themselves up to 
the time of Pius the Ninth, aud by a large number of the 
cardinals even then ; and to this day the theologians at Rome 
are not agreed as to what papal infallibility means. Tested by 
the necessary laws of harmony aud unanimity we shall not 
find final authority with the popes. 

But others say that we should turn to the church. If so, 
which church ? Shall it be the Roman, Greek, Armenian, 
Syrian, Nestorian, or Coptic? For, mark it, it will have to 
be a choice between these since they do not agree with one 
another even in things fundamental. Or, if we shall turn 
away from the historic churches to the reformed, where funda¬ 
mental agreement is found, which Protestant church shall It 
be? Shall it be the Church of Eugland, Church of Scotland, 
Episcopal, Reformed Episcopal, Lutheran, Moravian, Pres¬ 
byterian, Reformed Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist or the Salvation Army? For, mark it, again, while 
these agree in essentials, they vastly disagree in non-essentials, 
which with the conscientious man are often tremendously vital. 
Or shall we make another effort and turn to the apostolic, 
simple and devoted people, the Plymouth Brethren ? But to 
which party among these shall we go; the close, open, or loose ; 
the Darbyites, Newtonites, Cecilites, Ravenites, or Grantites ? 
for we must differentiate even here. Alas ! it is manifest that 
we shall not find union aud unanimity even in the church, 
historic or reformed ; and this is certain, that we shall never 
get the harmonious note of authority from Scriptural and 
spiritual discord. 

But still others say that we should seek to hear the author¬ 
itative word outside of organized ecclesiasticism, in that great 
consensus of opinion expressed by individuals through the 
ages and brought into full expression in these last days of 
grace. But can we place this consensus ? Do any two men 
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interpret and formulate it alike ? Is it possible from book or 
sermon to define and express it? Even where it may be partly 
vocalized, is it clear, comprehensive and final ? For instance, 
was the consensus-voice in apostolic days the same as it was in 
mediaeval? and was it then what it is now, since men have 
been to war and slain the great dragon ? 

Moreover, what is this consensus which is so much talked 
about? is it a person or thing? is it living or dead? is it truth 
or shibboleth ? is it divine or human ? If it proves at last to 
be just human, then evidently we are back where we were at 
the beginning, and in this case we are in the grip of the 
greatest religious mastodon of the ages, the genus homo, that 
is, our fallible selves. And, clearly, no one can hope that final 
spiritual authority will come out of a condition such as this. 
In short, if we may not go farther than we have gone, we shall 
find no final authority anywhere, and hence, we shall remain 
of all men the most miserable. 

It is a relief now to turn away from such uncertainties, 
which are but vagaries, to a nearer, surer and more soul- 
satisfying consideration. There is a Book which claims to be 
divinely authoritative, and we may affirm that there are facts 
about it which substantiate this claim, among which are the 
following : 

First, it is an old Book, all of it old and some of it very 
old, and no neglect, nor hatred, nor persecution, has ever been 
able to destroy it; which suggests that God fashioned it and 
has preserved it. 

Second, the Book has proved to be a regenerating, trans¬ 
forming and comforting influence, through thousands of years, 
with millions of persons and in behalf of individuals of diverse 
characteristics and needs; which indicates that it has had 
within itself a power beyond the human. 

Third, the Book touches upon history, art, poetry and 
science, formulates theology and expands experimental religion, 
and these diverse elements have been presented by men of 
different times, countries, races, social position, political 
environment and’ national and personal aspiration, and all this 
without a false or conflicting statement within it, and with a 
perfect harmonization aud development of truth ; which implies 
the presence and power of the miraculous. 

Fourth, the Book is prophetic in the major portion of it, 
and its foretellings have often anticipated thousands of years, 
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multitudes of people and a multiplicity of events, including 
the largest possible national movements and also the smallest 
possible personal details, and its utterances have never yet 
failed nor been once discredited ; which manifests elements of 
foreview and predetermination which are nothing less than 
divine. 

And, finally, it is beyond doubting that whatever measure 
of infallibility there has been amongst men has come from the 
Book, and that all past and present confusion has developed, 
not from it, but only from man’s failure to understand and 
interpret it aright; which proves beyond controversy that the 
Book is a light shining in a dark place, a voice which has a 
divinely certain sound, a sacred dictum, an ultimate dogma, 
the ex cathedra utterance of the living God. Here, then, faith 
may rest, for here is final authority. 

Here, however, the heart falters. For each of us rightly 
asks : Who am I that I should think myself to be better than 
other men ? and what chance of success iu interpreting the 
Bible may I hope for when men at large have so widely dis¬ 
agreed concerning it ? This indeed is searching and solemniz¬ 
ing ; it is even discouraging and disheartening, particularly 
since the very Book whose authority we recognize tells us 
plainly that to the end we shall see in part and, therefore, 
prophesy in part. 

It is to be remembered, however, that this is not all of 
the truth and that what remains is most encouraging aud 
enheartening. For these things are also facts. The Master 
promised that the Spirit through the Book should guide us into 
truth. We know that whatever of truth has been discovered 
has been found by searching the Book. It is evident that 
thousands of persons have been made both wise and godly by 
meditating on the things contained in the Book. It is true, 
even if we may not know everything in the Book, that we may 
know much of it and that this will ever be for our own and 
others’ profit. And, finally, it is manifest that the apprehension 
of truth is not so much in proportion to one’s knowledge of the 
Book as it is to one’s obedience to it. In view of prevailing 
Scriptural misinterpretation and spiritual confusion, it behooves 
us lo walk through life with humble and contrite hearts. We 
must keep in mind that others besides ourselves have the fullness 
of the Spirit, and, instead of ourselves, may have the right 
interpretation of the revelation. And we are never to forget 
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that finality of knowledge and teaching will never v be found 
with us, since we, too, are only men. At the same time, there 
is every reason to be assured that it is our sacred privilege to 
come to tbe Bible as God’s infallible Word ; to regard it as the 
divine mandate in respect to human life and conduct; to study 
it as the one revelation which will illuminate the soul and 
transform the life ; and to hold it as the decisive word in all 
controversy. By doing these things, in spite of all personal 
infirmity and even in these confused and confusing times, we 
shall increasingly discover that God’s truth is ever fixed and 
final and also that he who does the will of God will certainly 
know of the doctrine. 

But to get the benefit of the Book, we need to deal 
practically with it. When one is sick and goes to a medicine 
chest for a remedy, he does not take the first medicine which 
chances to come to hand, nor does he take all the medicines 
which the cupboard may contain ; he selects his remedy accord¬ 
ing to his need and for the time being shuts himself up to it. 
The Bible is a sacred medicine chest, and it holds, in behalf of 
those spiritually sick, remedies for every disease. 

God expects us, however, to show spiritual discernment, 
not to speak of common sense, in dealing with it. If we wish 
to know about eartli, we do not want to study about heaven ; 
and if we desire to know about heaven, we do not want to 
study about earth. Again, if we want to understand about 
spiritual experiences, we ought not to turn to prophecy; and 
if we want to understand prophecy, we ought not to study 
about spiritual experiences. We are called upon, first of all, 
to discover our spiritual need, and then to deal with that 
portion of the Word which has to do with this. If one is 
impure, let him consider the purity of Christ and His ability 
to displace fleshly sin. If one has a temper, let him consider 
the gentleness of Christ and His power to give love and patience. 
If one is uncertain about fundamental truth, let lnm study 
what the Word has to say about inspiration, the deity of Christ, 
the atonement, the resurrection and other like subjects. If 
one is not interested in foreign missions, let him dwell upon 
the great commission of Christ, the acts of the Holy Spirit 
variously recorded and the missionary life of Paul. If one is 
doubtful about eschatology, let him take up faithfully and 
fearlessly the teachings which concern future things and found 
his convictions on the revelation of the Bible rather than upon 
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the comments of lesser books. In other words, we need to 
deal sanely with the Book in order that the Book may deal 
sanely with us. To do this is to become, in the best sense, a 
Bible Christian. And the man who is this is not shaken by 
every wind which blows and every wave which beats, but 
stands unmoved and umnovable through every storm. Mr. 
Moody made one text, “ He that doeth the will of God abidetb 
for ever,” the guide of his life ; and he became like his text 
But he ouly got to know God’s will by close and prolonged 
study of God’s Word aud this from the standpoint of his 
personal need. 

A last word needs to be spoken. We must be careful not 
to divorce knowledge and action. It is terribly possible for us 
to know much and yet to put little into practice. One may 
approve of clothing and yet go unclothed. One may admire 
food and yet remain hungry. One may glory in the sun and 
yet walk in the dark. One may agree with truth aud yet abide 
in falsehood. One may swear by the Bible, the whole Bible 
aud nothing but the Bible, and yet not know, or else forsake, 
its plainest precepts. Faith only overcomes the world by turn¬ 
ing theory into practice, by first knowing aud then doing. 
The heretics,of life are not ouly those who depart from revealed 
truth, but also those who search it, understand it, praise it— 
and then neglect or disobey it. At every turn of life, in every 
crisis of life, for every purpose of life, we need to come to the 
Word as to God’s final utterance and faith’s full resting place. 
But having done this, we need, above all else, to set our hearts 
to keep that which is written therein. There was once on 
earth a Man who was God’s great dogmatist, and He said : 
“Ye do err, not kuowing the scriptures”; but, be it remem¬ 
bered, this One added : “It ye know these things, blessed are 
ye if ye do them.” 
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Notes and Queries 

Should the missionaries encourage the Chinese New 
Year’s doings? Are they to be considered purely 
heathen ? Is there any probability China ever 
will accept our Calendar? 


festivities or discouraging them. It is a folk matter and, 
as such, will be modified as time goes on and as life conditions 
of the people change. The New Year season is the great 
holiday season of the whole nation and is made much of for the 
simple reason that it is the only holiday season for the ordinary 
people. The Christian Church has always utilized this season 
for special evangelistic effort and services atid conventions, as it 
is a convenient time for most people for such things. With 
liturgically inclined churches, that observe the church year 
closely, the Chinese New Year comes in an awkward time, for 
it generally falls in the Lenten season. But with other churches 
this practical difficulty does not exist. 

It is hard to say that all the New Year doings are heathen. 
They are native and popular. But certain of the doings must 
be considered heathen, namely, those concerning the god of 
wealth, and ancestral offerings. The major part of the festivities 
is non-religious. 

Popular customs or the mores of a people change slowly. 
The Chinese calendar is tied down on the one hand with 
commemorative festivals with their fixed dates, aud on the other 
with seasonal dates by which farmers for centuries have 
regulated their work and life. Aud, furthermore, trade also 
follows closely these seasonal dates for obvious reasons. And 
so it has not been easy for the people to give up the old 
calendar and adopt the new. But official China observes the 
new calendar. 


| t |N answer to the first part of the question, I wouldjlike to 
I I I say that the missionary need not take upon himself the 
lAJ responsibility of either encouraging the New Year 


Y. Y. Tsu. 
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Why are the Chinese Churches not self-supported 
like the early Apostolic Churches? 

Much has been written on this subject since the appearance 
of Mr. Roland Allen’s “Missionary Methods.” I have not 
the space at my disposal even if I had the ability to make a 
comparison between the Chinese churches of to-day and the 
Apostolic churches of long ago as to vitality, permanence, 
spirituality, etc., but I can perhaps point out one or two reasons 
why churches in the mission field do not so easily become 
self-supporting as the earliest churches did. 

First there is the very high degree of organization in the 
church of the present day compared with that of the early 
church. Missionaries are now sent in large numbers to settle 
down in certain centres, not merely to preach the Gospel, but 
to organize a branch of the Church, and of course it is 
impossible that an infant church should bear the whole expense 
of this organization. Some may say “Better not to organize 
quite so much,” but Christian fellowship demands that an 
orderly relationship be maintained between the various branches 
of the organized church in the different parts of the world, and 
this involves some amount of organization and consequent 
expense. The church as it is being founded now in China is 
a much more complicated and expensive piece of machinery 
thau was the church is Apostolic times, and it is a great 
blessing and privilege for the longer-established churches to be 
allowed to bear some of the burden. If proper care is taken 
there is no reason why this outside help need hinder the 
progress of self-support. 

Secondly, persecution. The persecutions in the early 
church caused the Christians to organize themselves to some 
extent, and threw them upon their own resources. This 
persecution produced a large number of Christian men endued 
with the gift and power of leadership, and this is one of the 
essentials of a self-supporting church. The church in China 
has mercifully been saved from any large amount of persecution, 
it has had a peaceful and uneventful childhood and the 
consequence is that it lacks some of those finer traits of 
character which adventure and tribulation tend to produce. 

J. H. 
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Why so little success relatively among upper classes? 

It is an open question whether the success among the 
upper classes is not in proportion to the special efforts made 
on their behalf. Work among them cannot be combined with 
other work because the missionary who does it needs a special 
education, including the knowledge of modern words and of 
Chinese etiquette, which though less strict than formerly is 
still exceedingly important in their eyes. A missionary who 
wishes to gain the confidence of men of the upper classes must 
have leisure for lengthy conversations with his visitors. Any 
attempt to bring them quickly to the point, or a glance at a 
watch, simply shuts them up and loses an opportunity which is 
never likely to be repeated. 

As regards Chinese women of the upper classes the writer 
has always found a ready welcome to herself and polite attention 
to her message. The fewness of those who come forward to 
confess Christ seems to be due to the round of gaiety on which 
they live; they are full of engagements, parties, shopping, 
sightseeing, and gambling, and when asked to come to church 
or to a religious meeting the reply is “ no leisure” or else they 
will come once and not again. Visits at short intervals are 
made impossible by this lack of leisure, and after a long 
interval the cry is ‘‘Tell us again; we like to hear, but we 
have forgotten.” The seed very often has been sown among 
thorns, and the care of the world and the deceitfuluess of 
riches choke the word, and it becometh unfruitful. 

Margaret E. Faithfull-Davis. 
---— 

Prayer of the Emperor of China 

at the Annual Worship of Heaven at the Altar of 
Heaven, Peking, December 22, 1539. 

HOU hast vouchsafed, O God, to hear us; for, Thou as 
our Father dost regard us. I, thy child, dull and 
unenlightened, am unable to show forth my feelings. 
Honourable is thy great name. With reverence we 
spread out these precious stones and silk ; and, as swallows 
rejoicing in the spring, praise thine abundant love. The 
great and lofty Oue sends down his favour and regard, which 
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we, in our insignificance, are hardly sufficient to receive. I, 
his simple servant, while I worship, present this precious cup 
to Him whose years have no end. Men and creatures are 
emparadised, 0 God, in thy love. All living things are 
indebted to thy goodness, but who knows whence his blessings 
come to him ? It is Thou alone, 0 Lord, who art the true 
parent of all things. 

“The service is completed, but our poor sincerity cannot 
be fully expressed. Thy sovereign goodness is infinite. As a 
potter, hast Thou made all living things. Great and small are 
curtained round by Thee. Engraven on the heart of tby 
poor servant, is the sense of thy goodness, but my feeling 
cannot be fully displayed. With great kindness dost Thou 
bear with us; and, notwithstanding our demerits, dost grant 
us life aud prosperity. Spirits and men rejoice together, 
praising God the Lord. What limit, what measure can there 
be, while we celebrate his great name 1 For ever he settetb 
fast the high heavens, and sbapetb the solid earth. His 
government is everlasting. His poor servant, I bow my head 
and lay it in the dust, bathed in his grace and glory. 

“We have worshipped and written the great name on this 
gem-like sheet. Now we display it before God, and place it 
in the fire. These valuable offerings of silks and fine meats we 
burn also, with these sincere prayers, that they may ascend in 
volumes of flame up to the distant azure. All the ends of the 
earth look up to Him. All human beings, all things on the 
earth, rejoice together in the great Name.” 

(Quoted in extract from 

Tegge’s “ The Religions of China,” pp. 47 - 51 -' “' 

Soothill’s '‘The Three Religions of China,” pp. 280-285. 

Robinson’s “ The Character of Christ and Non-Christian Races,” pp. 194* 
I95-) 
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Virgil C. Hart, Missionarv, Statesman, Founder of the American 
and Canadian Missions in Central and West China. By E. I. 
Hart, D D. Hodder and Stoughton . New York , George H. Doran Co, 
$1.50 net. Pp. 344, 

This is the biography of an enterprising pioneer in missionary 
work in China, whose labors in several provinces extended from 
1866 to 1900, when the disturbances in the West of China, as in 
other parts, aud his own breakdown in health compelled his retire¬ 
ment, though he lived in his Canadian home for an additional four 
years. Dr. Hart was a man of tireless energy, indomitable purpose, 
and in the course of events of wide and extended experience, to 
whom Methodism in China owes much. The story is simply told 
without rhetorical adornments. There are now and then pronounce¬ 
ments that have a strange sound, as when we are told that “There 
is no climate in the world that apparently is more trying to foreign 
women than the climate of China/’ 

The story of Dr. Hykes’ artificial teeth suddenly extracted to 
nonplus a Chinese juggler is magnified into the successful dispersion 
of a mob. The number of Chinese Christians killed in the Boxer 
year is expanded (p. 335) to “ 12.000,” so far as appears a great 
exaggeration. 

The book will be useful to show new recruits in what dangers 
from Yang-tzu rapids, from robbers, and from riots, and at what 
sad cost of health and of life the early foundations of the flourishing 
missions in China of to-day were well aud truly laid. 

A. H. S. 


Rides in China. By Vera Bowver. Publishers , Church Missionary 
Society , Salisbury Square , London, E. C. Pp. 16. //-. 

An English book for English children! This little paper¬ 
backed book of sixteen leaves is a novel sort of painting book to 
show the different modes of travel in China. Any child of higher 
primary grade would delight in following the attractive directions 
for the coloring of each picture, and he would, incidentally, learn 
unawares a good deal about Chinese customs and China geography. 
The short-story sketches at the back of the book should interest 
any child old enough to understand the need for Christian Missions 
in China. 

F. C B. 


Who’s Who in China. Second Edition , 1920. Millard's Review, Shang¬ 
hai, Card-board binding , $2.00, Imitation Leather , $2.50, 

This edition of Who's Who contains nearly four times as many 
biographies as the first edition ; in all 152. In addition, the names 
in Chinese are given of all whose pictures and biographies appear. 
This volume provides an excellent opportunity to get in touch with 
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present day, prominent Chinese leaders. It shows also the influence 
of Western education in producing such leadership. A very useful 
reference book. 


Historical Sketch of the South China Mission of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. By Lida Scott Ashmore, j866- 
i^20 y io''X6ffi, Pp. 239. 

This attractive pamphlet is a type of wliat each of the older 
missions in China would do well to have prepared, while the facts 
are still accessible. This mission was connected in its origin with 
that in Siam to which it is traced. Each successive development 
in the Mission is treated with more or less fulness. The closing 
sixty-six pages are devoted to what is termed a “Roll Call,” with 
such illustrations (often very inadequate) as were available. 

There are occasional instructive hints as to the evolution from 
the early isolation and segregation to a larger co-ordiiiation and 
better team-work. (Of some important events in the Mission 
history, we do not however find any mention.) There is a striking 
statement that of the 1,670 persons baptized in Swatovv, 357 were 
admitted to the church when past sixty years of age, and several 
were more than seventy. The present membership of the Tiechiu 
field is given as 4,356, and that in the Hakka area as 1,040—total 


Medical Missions. The Twofold Task. By Walter R. Bambuth, 
$1.1)., F.R.G.S. Published by Stude?it Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions. New York, 

This is a book of 262 pages with numerous illustrations. The 
book is divided into eight chapters covering: The Need, The 
Missionary Himself, The Aim and Scope, From Candidate to 
Missionary, Master Workmen and their Implements, Woman's 
Work for Women, The Challenge, and The Secret of Power. 
Besides there are appendices covering some valuable information 
and a very good index. 

The book is a very valuable contribution to missionary litera¬ 
ture. Bishop Lambuth is well qualified to write such a book, 
having been boru on the mission field, commenced his career as a 
medical missionary, serviug for fourteen years in Chiua and Japan 
and for eighteen years was a missionary secretary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. The book is replete with information, a 
gripping interest, and inspiring thoughts. He shows the truth of a 
statement lie makes that “ Medical missions may not stand first, but 
they stand a close second to evangelism in the work of redemption,” 
and that “ If you want to convince a man, let loose a life at him.” 

The introduction is written by Dr. William Welch of Johns 
Hopkins, and no better word of praise can be said than his closing 
remark, “Bishop Eambuth has made a most valuable and timely 
contribution to the literature of medical missions and thereby 
earned the gratitude of all who are interested in this important 
subject,” 

R. C. B. 
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The Problem of Reunion. Leslie J. Walker. Longmans , Green & 
Co., 39 Paternoster Row , London , 2 s. Cl ie\6 net. 

The growing interest in Christian Unity has raised the ques¬ 
tion, “ What of Rome ? ” Here is the answer. Iu choice logical 
style this “ catholic of the Roman Communion ** and sometime war 
chaplain outlines the reasons why reunion that would include Rome 
is at present impossible. He thinks it will, however, in time be¬ 
come a practical problem for all Christians. The root cause of 
Protestant diversity or discussion is found in the emphasis on the 
Bible as over against ‘‘corporate guidance'* by the Holy Spirit 
through the. one true body of Christ—Rome. The clue to getting 
through this impasse is found in the one word “Return” writ 
large and with much emphasis. We admire the spirit of the wiiter 
and the thorough way in which he has treated the subject. The 
book reads like the result of much labor on the part of many. His 
keen and sometimes caustic strictures on the disunited condition of 
Christendom are in the main iu point. He charges the sects with 
thinking themselves as having the whole truth of Christianity and 
so while “claiming each to preach the same Christ, preach each of 
them a different Christianity.” But his argument is vitiated by the 
oft-repeated thesis that Rome is what they claim to be. Further¬ 
more the book seems to assume that the breaking from Rome has 
resulted in little—indeed we get the impression, nothing—that is 
w’orth while. Non-Catholics are looked oti as fluttering in the 
beneficent aura which the Holy Spirit has put around Rome. 
Using the same frankuess that characterizes the author we would 
say this book gives us the terms on which Rome would receive back 
non-Catholic Christendom. In addition we have a careful analysis 
of the various schisms, the different degrees in which Protestant 
communions reject Romish doctrines and the various possibilities 
of reunion among Protestants. In brief the book is a plea for 
uniformity in “faith” as the only basis of Christian uuity and 
for Rome as being the only basis of uniformity. As a piece of 
historical analysis the book is well worth reading; as giving any 
hope of the solution of the problem it discusses as far as Rome is 
concerned it is a disappointment. But an utterance of this kind 
is proof that the movement for Christian unity is one of the out¬ 
standing factors iu Christendom. We acknowledge to not being as 
pessimistic about Protestantism even with its disunion as the 
author. We cannot agree that the positive elements in Protestant¬ 
ism came from Rome alone. We believe God gave them to us. 
We certainly do not believe that “Either Christianity must go, or 
private judgment about it.” But we have slipped from the place 
of a reviewer to that of a contentiouist and must stop. We have 
learned much iu reading this book. One final thought will out. 
We feel that if Protestantism and Rome could find their way 
together nearer to God the whole world would be benefited. But 
that raises another question, “Which is at present nearer ?” 


Christian Missions and Social Progress. 

Oue of the most notable books on missionary themes that has 
appeared in the twentieth century is “Christian Missions and 
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Social Progress” by the late Rev. James S. Deunis, D.D. The 
large three-volume woTk absorbed many years of the life activity of 
this missionary scholar, and into the necessary research and the 
publication of the book he put no small part of his private fortune. 
The estate of Dr. Dennis has put the remaining sets of this work 
at the disposal of the Missionary Research Library, 25 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, with instructions that within the United 
States copies are to be sold, the proceeds to go towards the 
purchase of books for the Dennis Memorial section of that Library. 
Permission has been given, however, to place a set in each college 
or theological seminary library in the foreign mission field that will 
provide the necessary postage ($114, U. S. currency) for carriage. 
The work was published at $7.50 a set. Correspondence concern¬ 
ing this offer may be sent in the first iustance to the Missionary 
Research Library. Postage may be forwarded in the form of a 
money order on New York, payable to the Missionary Research 
Library. 


Pkincipi.ks oif Sociology. By E. A. Ross. 708 pp. Century Company. 

1920, $4.00. 

Since writing “Social Control” and his other earlier books, Prof. 
Ross has traveled in China, South America, and Russia, and has 
made a special study of the immigration question, so that this book 
may be expected to be the broadest of all his tvorks. All these 
personal experiences are reflected in numerous references and 
quotations which give it a much larger cosmospolitan outlook than 
the books by Hayes, Cooley, or Ell wood. Instead of discussing, 
as Hayes does, the large social problems of American life to-day, 
Ross deals with the principles underlying social change. There 
are five parts: (1) The Social Population; (2) Social Forces, 
psychological and geographical—both these first two sections being 
brief; (3) Social Processes—nearly 500 pages, the bulk of the book, 
given to the various phenomena of group development, such as 
association, exploitation, stimulation, personal competition, adapta¬ 
tion, co-operation, organization of effort, thought and will, socializa¬ 
tion, decadence, and many others; (4) Social Products : standards, 
groups, and various institutions ; (5) Social Principles : those of 
anticipation, simulation, individualization, and balance. 

The psychological bases of the social processes are interestingly 
brought out with a wealth of illustration. Prof. Ross shows 
himself a shrewd and hard-headed observer, with a caustic woid 
ready for all forms of privilege, social, political or economic. 
While he has little respect for theology, he appreciates the social 
value of religion, and comments several times from first-hand 
observation on the useful work of the foreign missionaries. His 
philosophy of life is plain and practical rather than deep or subtle, 
but he gives a very stimulating commentary ou past and con¬ 
temporary social phenomena. This is a book which every student 
of sociology should own. 


T. H. P. Sailer. 
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Village Education in India: The Report of a Commission of Inquiry. 

Oxford. University Press {in China), Shanghai and Peking. 1920. 

This report is a revelation of the extent to which the scientific— 
or shall we say business-like?—study of missionary activity can be 
profitably carried. “The purpose for which the Commission was 
appointed was to make a broad survey of the educational needs of 
Indian villages; to gather the fruits of the experience of Indian 
workers, missionaries, government officials, and leaders of public 
life in India and of educators in other countries visited ; and, 
in the light of this experience and of the fresh study of present 
conditions, to advise the missionary societies at home how they 
may make their largest and best contribution to tbe advancement 
of the kingdom of God in India.” The Report is a model of 
succinct, sympathetic, statesman-like discussion. Much of it is 
applicable mutaiis mutandis for conditions in China, and all of it 
suggestive and interesting. It ought to be of especial value to 
our mission executives, educational secretaries*, and certain of the 
Commissions to be appointed for the National Conference. 

J. L. S. 


The Purpose op Education. By St, Georgs Fane Fox Pitt. Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. XXVIII , 144, 12 mo. 

What we want, says the author, is such a systematic education 
as will effectively subordinate our lower to our higher purpose. 
“The essential object of education,” says his French friend 
Boutroux, in an introduction which is much more lucid than the 
book itself, “is the reconciliation of science, which makes us 
know tbe action of the environment, or of things, on the human 
consciousness, with religion, which gives to our inner dispositions 
their highest and most beautiful form.” Tbe purpose of the book 
is to show the middle path between two false emphases—over¬ 
emphasis on tbe inner life and over-emphasis on environment. 
The clue to the maze is that contact with reality which we get 
through our instinctive feelings ; but our instinctive feelings must 
be informed with religious ideals and steadied with scientific reason. 
The lower instincts must be sublimated, not destroyed. The Sermon 
on the Mount agrees perfectly with modern psychology. 

C. M. T. S. 


A Moslem Seeker after God. By Samuel M. Zwemer, D.D. Revell . 

I'/fXf. Pp.302. 

Al-Gbazali, the great Persian mystic and theologiau of the 
eleventh century, has scarcely beeu heard of by most of us, but 
under the painstaking and skilful guidance of Dr. Zwenier we are 
here introduced to one of tbe real worthies of the past. Dr. J. 
Rendel Harris in the introduction says that “ Al-Ghazali was a 
rare combination of the scholar and saint, of the orthodox Moslem 
and the aberrant Sufi.” Born in Persia and brought up in the 
Moslem faith, he attained a high position at court, and became 
one of the foremost teachers of his time. 
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His religious aspirations led him to retire from the world, so 
he spent some years in travel and voluntary exile, subsequently 
returning to his native place to end his days in study and contem¬ 
plation. 

His teaching and writings are set forth in some detail, and the 
last chapter gives many beautiful extracts from traditional sayings 
of Jesus, and as they are embedded in Al-Ghazali’s own writings 
and have his adhesion, we see how closely a devout Moslem can 
approach to the spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ; and yet there 
is the painful consciousness of much groping amid the shadows, 
while all the time the true Tight was shining. The book closes 
with a note of thankfulness that present-day Moslem seekers after 
God can so easily find those who will lead them to Christ. 

I. M. 


’Christianity the Final Religion. By S. M. Zwemer, Eerdmatt r- 
Sevensma Co. Grand Rapids, Michigan, 109 pp, 7^" X 5". 

The sub-title of this little book is “ Addresses on the Mission¬ 
ary Message for the World to-day, showing that the Old Gospel 
is the Only Gospel,” and this aptly sums up the view-point of the 
author and the object of the book. Many missiouaries iu China 
will find themselves iu accord with every sentence of the book. 
There is an earnestness and sincere convictiou in it which ail can 
■respect, even though the writer is carried sometimes to conclusions 
where some cannot follow. There is an able statement of the 
*' Earliest Christianity " as found in the first epistle to the Thes- 
salonians; and a fine chapter on “The solidarity of the Race.” 
The concluding chapter on “Christianity as the final Religion” 
is one which all missiouaries would do well to read and think over; 
it is a good tonic, and sends one back to work with renewed 
confidence in the power and beauty of the message of Christ for a 
sin-sick world, and with increased faith in its ultimate victory. 

I. M. 


God and the Struggle for Existence. By the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Dily Doug at, and Canon B. H. Streeter. Association Press, New 
York. 1919. 

This book wears well. The reviewer has bad it seven months. 
At first glance it seemed to be an apologetic which conceded more 
than it confirmed. On careful reading it appears to be a keen 
analysis of some essential conclusions of science, philosophy, and 
psychology, showing their accord with the essential teachings of 
the New Testament. It supplies the scientific setting for the 
common faith of common men. 

1. We find in the world an abundance—a superabundance— 
of beauty, but no superabundance of goodness. Is, then, the good 
God omnipotent? Or is the omnipotent God good? “Omnipotent” 
is not a scientific term, so let us not use it as if it were. Moreover, 
there is a deeper generalization which experience warrants, viz., 
the universe is trustworthy. It is a cosmos, not a chaos. Yet the 
history of the uuiverse is the history of a great adventure. The 
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eternal makes for righteousness; but the outcome requires the 
willing co-operation of human wills with the divine will. 

2. What power, then, can prevail over the antagonisms of 
contending wills? Science and philosophy agree with Christianity 
in the answer: Love. The best authorities on evolution now 
deny the classic hypothesis of the progress of the species essentially 
through the internecine struggle among its individuals. The true 
God has surrounded his developing creation from first to last with 
a spiritual atmosphere ot gracious friendliness and free forgiveness. 
Here emerges the eternal significance of the Cross of Christ. Some 
of us are—or have recently been—very busy interpreting the good 
news of the kingdom so that it will harmonize with the terrors of 
Mount Sinai. The relation between the teaching of Jesus and man’s 
correspondence with his environment is expressed in the third beati¬ 
tude. It was Jesus the lion-hearted, who stood alone against (and 
for) the whole world, who said : “Blessed are those who proceed 
with sweet reasonableness; for they shall inherit the earth.” 

3. The shell-shock hospitals have proved the absolute neces¬ 
sity of a process of readjustment or “ re-a.^sociation ” : the patient 
must be led to remember clearly and speak about the buried 
memory and re-associate it with an emotion of an opposite kind. 
In the New Testament therapy this is prayer and faith, confession 
and communion with Christ. Salvation is inspiration and deliver¬ 
ance in one. 

C. M. L- S, 


The Kingship of God. By G. B. Robson. Swarthmore Press , London. 

5 h . 7 Vz‘X 5 ' ! ‘ Pp■ l 7 2 - 

The scope of this earnestly-written book is indicated in the 
note which explains that “ Kingship” is used in place of the more 
familiar “ Kingdom,” putting the emphasis on the rule rather than 
on that which is ruled over. The book is one of the Christian 
Revolution series, its aim being to bring Christianity more into the 
affairs of practical life,—individual, national, and inter-national. 

I. M. 


God’s Wild for a Man’s Life. By ]. W. Dovov. Six studies compiled 
from “The Will of God a Man's Life-work ” by H, B. Wright. Student 
Movement Press , G. $0.20. 

Each study is divided into sections, giving Biblical texts for 
each division, and a few helpful thoughts in connection therewith. 
Topics for discussion, in the form of suggestive and stimulative 
questions, are given at the end of each study. For study schools 
and Bible classes these lessons should prove helpful. 

I. M. 


How Shall A Student Choose Hrs Life Work? By Arthur Rugh. 
Association Press , 20 Museum Road , Shanghai. Five cents in English , 
three cents in Chinese . Spages. 

A brief Bible study course in four lessons. Each lesson con¬ 
tains seven questions with Bible references, suitable for individual 
study, preferably followed by a guided discussion. The only re- 
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ligioits belief implied to begin with is in the existence of God. 
The connection between the questions and the Bible references is 
not always very evident, and sometimes the answer suggested is too 
simple (Prov. xiv:34 in answer to : Why is Germany a wreck 
now?). But the questions, which show much sympathy and under¬ 
standing, are practical, very suggestive, and should prove really 
helpful. 

Ph. dk V. 


A Book or Prayer for Students. Published by the Student Christian 
Movement , j2 Russet! Square , London. Price 3/- net. 180 pages. 

A second edition revised and much enlarged of the Book of 
Prayer for Students issued in 1915. The prayers and litanies will 
be found both helpful and suggestive by missionaries as well as 
students, whether used in private devotion or in corporate worship. 
The editors hope “ that this book will serve the cause of Christian 
unity insomuch as it emphasizes the at-oue-ness of all Christians in 
the deeper experiences of the soul.” It would be a suitable gift 
for a Chinese Christian advanced in the study of English. 

M. E. F.-D. 


Personal Evangelism, by 3 p Jg.. Published by M ^ 1 price, 

paper 10 cts., cloth 20 els. 

The aim of this little book is an altogether worthy one. It is 
that every church member should engage in personal evangelism 
and be a soul winner. It breathes throughout a spirit of deep 
earnestness and cannot fail to be helpful if read with the desire to 
learn the why and how of Christiau work. 

The book is issued in Canton and the style is therefore wetili; 
good wenli but a somewhat stiff brand. One could wish that the 
author had chosen to express himself in # }§, JS ; the chances of 
the book securing a wide circulation would have been immensely 
increased. 

J. D. 


“Manual for Missionaries” and “Manual of Travel for Mission¬ 
aries. m Published by the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church . 

Much valuable and carefully arranged material is given in 
these two pamphlets. It should answer all the ordinary questions 
of the missionary. We note the following statement on union 
work which deserves special mention : 

“ There is an increased tendency toward missionary union in 
education, medical and other work of like character. Missionaries 
should look with favor, wherever possible, on such movements. 
However, they should lake no steps toward committing their 
mission to any such project without first having secured the 
approval of the Board.” 

Other missions might well copy the idea of these manuals. 
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Mdsic for Everybody. Marshall Bartholomew and Robert 
Lawrence. The Abingdon Press. 116 Pages. G. $/.oo net. 

Among the things we think we have learned from the war, 
certainly nothing is of more importance than the realization of the 
value of community music. In “ Music for Everybody” we have, 
not theory, but the practical experience of two men who served as 
song leaders during the war, and when their services were no longer 
needed there, they went into factories, jails, on the streets of cities, 
and in rural communities. “It is said of them as of the great 
Master—the common people hear them gladly.” 

The book with its practical methods for organizing and develop¬ 
ing community music, and its inspiring message of work all ready 
done, is worthy of consideration by the modern educationalist in 
China. 


A Year of Recreation. Ethel Owen. The Abingdon Press. 60 pages. 

G, 35 cents net. 

A bright, snappy social for each month in the year is what a 
year of recreation gives. Especially appropriate for American 
young people. But to the teacher in China who recognizes the 
value of play for the students this little book will prove very 
helpful, because of the number and variety of entertainments 
offered. That some of the games mentioned are old does not in the 
least lessen the value of the book. 


The Songs of Pastor Hsi, Translated by Francesca French. Published 
by Morgan & Scott and China Inland Mission. 

This is a collection of English translations of Pastor Hsi's 
Chinese songs. 

Miss Francesca Freuch has succeeded in accurately expressing 
in English Pastor Hsi’s original words, but no attempt has been 
made at rhyme. Perhaps it is best that this is the case. 

The.book will serve to show the power of Pastor Hsi, both in 
intellect and spiritual gifts. May this little book be the means of 
arousing the prayerful interest in the evangelization of the world 
which in recent years has appeared to be waning. 

C. S. C. 


Publicity. The Publicity Bureau , w IVoosung Road , Shanghai . 

This is a small handbook of Publicity of thirty-one pages 
prepared for the use of missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in China. In the first few pages it tells what publicity is, 
the theory and weapons of same, and emphasizes the need thereof 
in China, while the remainder of the booklet is given up to practical 
suggestions for definite efforts. 


Foreign Missions. Do We Knoiv Enough Jot Wise Spending? By Sidney 
T. S. Clark. 3 Tudor Street , Black friars, London. 

This is a study of the principles, functions, and divisions of the 
survey. Says the author, “ Missionary survey is a new science. 
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No such person as a survey expert exists. Those engaged in 
survey and those who are striving to elucidate the theory of 
survey—the purpose of this publication—are necessarily engaged in 
work in its more or less experimental stages.” The purpose of the 
survey is to secure the combination of missionary activity. This 
pamphlet helps admirably to an understanding of its place in 
mission work. 


Shanghai Mission to Ricksha Men. Seventh Annual Report , 1919-20. 

The fundamental object of the Mission is to relieve the destitute 
and sick coolies who are to be found in the ranks at all seasons. 
This year’s attendance at the premises in Alabaster and Dixwell 
Roads has been the largest in the experience of the Mission. At 
each meeting the needs of the sick and injured are attended to, and 
men who require treatment are sent to the hospital—tickets for 
meals of hot rice are distributed, clothing supplied when necessary, 
and sleeping accommodation granted. During this year it has been 
possible to obtain the much needed extension of sleeping accom¬ 
modations at the Dixwell Road premises, part of this being reserved 
for convalescents. 

In addition to the regular church services, there are six weekly 
evangelistic meetings, and two Sunday schools are in session all 
the year round with over 2,000 children enrolled. The two day 
schools, which provide a good elementary Chinese education, are 
popular and flourishing and the work among the women is growing 
steadily. 

The Mission relies entirely for support upon voluntary con¬ 
tributions. 


BRIEF MENTION. 

Quarterly Bulletin East China Conference, American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, September , 1920. 

The Annual Reports and Minutes of the Conference held at Mokanshan, 
August 22-28, 1920. 

Friends’ Foreign Mission Association. Report for 1919. 

This is the Fifty-third Annual Report and Statements of Account pre¬ 
sented to the Annual General Meeting of Members, held in Eondou, March 
25th, 1920, and contains interesting reports of the work iu India, Madagascar, 
Syria, China, Ceylon, and Pemba, 

Ten Weeks, (The Journal of a Missionary.) By Harvey Reeves 
Calkins. The Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Avenue , New York. Price 
jo cents. 

This is a transcript of a journal kept by Dr. Calkins during a remarkable 
revival in Cawnpore, India, in 1909, 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1918. 

This volume contains many articles on special scientific subjects. A 
useful adjunct to college science laboratories. 

Hangchow, 

This is a well-illustrated booklet describing the Christian activities of 
Hangchow as seen from the viewpoint of the Hangchow Union Evangelistic 
Committee. A helpful document to be put iu the hands of those interested 
in union work. 
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Scripture Calendar for 1-921. Compiled by H. Ruck, Hinghwa , Kiang- 
su. ( Date-block #} 4 "X 7 }i"') The Mission Book Company, Shanghai, 
and all Mission Book Depots throughout China. 60 cents. 

In addition to the customary dates in Chinese and English, there is for 
each day a carefully selected Scripture text from the Mandarin Bible and a 
short exposition, story, or poem, the latter having been contributed by 
Chinese Christians, or being adaptations from Christian writers of other 
lands. 

(By special arrangement educational text-books will hereafter, as a rule, 
be referred to the Educational Review,—'Ess.) 
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Correspondence 


GUARDING AGAINST SCHISM. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: —I would heartily 
endorse the appeal for charity 
of judgment on both sides by 
Rev. J. H. Stanfield. May I 
suggest, however, that some 
terms are being constantly mis¬ 
used in discussion, and some 
labels misplaced ? 

1. The true Conservatives in 
Theology are of course our 
Roraau Catholic friends. 

2. The true Liberalism is 
traditional orthodox Prot¬ 
estantism, or its synonym, Old 
Theology. 

3. New Theology, or Mod¬ 
ernist Higher Criticism, is not 
Liberalism at all. As banishing 
Divine authority in religion and 
as the most subtle and sinister 
solvent of Christian faith now in 
the world, its proper name is 
anarchy, and when it becomes 
militant, as it threatens to do, 
theological Bolshevism will not 
be too hard a term. 

4. The true Old Theology is 
never afraid of light. That is 
an old tag of its foes. New 
Theology must actually, by a 
curious nemesis, bear that stigma. 
It tries to frighten discussion 


with the ogre of “Schism. Its 
pulpits at home have subscribed 
agreement to exclude evangel¬ 
ical preachers. It declines fresh 
guidance from present scientific 
progress. 

5. Our brother says that our 
fathers were not able to bear the 
things they believed. They seem 
to have thrived on them, anyhow, 
if we are to judge by the monu¬ 
mental work they achieved in 
the Protestant emancipation, and 
everything that flowed from it. 

6. Do we not see, as by 
divine appointment, the clearest 
affinities between the respective 
theologies and the ages in 
which they appeared. Roman 
Catholicism with its Dark Ages— 
the Old Theology of the Refor¬ 
mation with its great political 
renascence—and then the sol¬ 
vents, the infidel Higher Criticism 
(I distinguish it from the true 
sort) with its fatal fruit; the 
human mind, with its anchors 
and mighty spiritual motives all 
gone, sinking in despair at 
the political wreck resulting. 
Surely, of Theologies, by their 
fruits ye shall know them. 

7. Our Lord said, “If ye 
believe not Moses’ writings, bow 
shall ye believe My words?” 
That is, He denies the title of 
disciple to those who refuse to 
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accept the whole Book. Was 
this to promote Schism ? 

8 . What does our brother 
mean by a successful evangelist? 
Does he mean men who produce 
their like? 

Yours faithfully, 

C. H. Coates. 

China Inland Mission, 

Chowkiakow Ho., 

October 30, 1920. 


THE BIBLE UNION. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—Having accepted— 
though after considerable hes¬ 
itation and thought and prayer— 
the office of Vice-Chairman of 
the Bible Union, it seems my 
duty to make some answer to the 
strictures found in your issue 
for k October. Eet me, in the 
firstj place, say that all who 
were associated with me in this 
movement in Killing will bear 
me witness that my utmost 
endeavour was given to eliminate 
anything in the programme 
which seemed like “ Heresy- 
hunting,'’ or was calculated to 
grieve any whom the Eord has 
not grieved. Still I do not 
profess to have ever believed 
that this movement could be 
carried on without calling forth 
opposition,—as I said in Killing, 
“ This means War.” The object 
of this letter is not to deny but 
to justify this result. 

And, first, let me ask how, or 
why, the onus of this situation 
is cast upon the Bible Union? 
As yon know, until very recent 
years, practically the whole 
missionary body was on the 
conservative side. But gradu¬ 
ally, and in ever increasing 
numbers, men of the new learning 
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have been pouring in like a 
flood, until those of the old way 
of thinking are in danger of 
being submerged. In this case, 
who are the aggressors? the 
waves of the sea? or the men 
who try to cast up a bank 
around their ancient heritage, and 
specially around the sheep-fold 
which has been committed to 
their care? 

I readily admit that there are 
many amongst those more or less 
affected by this new learning 
with whom we should wish to 
live in peace; men whose worst 
fault is that they are illogical, 
and do not see where they are 
driftiug, aud that by their action 
they are leaving the gateways 
they ought to guard open to 
the enemy. If it were only a 
question of how many various 
portions and authorities may 
have been incorporated in the 
Books of Scripture as we now 
have them, - even though these 
authorities were so numerous as 
to be marked severally by all 
the letters of the alphabet,— 
these older forms of criticism, 
however vain, foolish, and prac¬ 
tically impossible, might still be 
considered comparatively harm¬ 
less, as indeed might the division 
of certain prophetical books 
between two or three authors. 
But the criticism against which 
we have set ourselves is au 
altogether different thing, and 
one the seriousness of which 
neither of your correspondents, 
nor yet your Editorial, seems 
even slightly to have appre¬ 
hended. You rightly give us 
pause, when you say these 
discussions may obscure the Face 
of Christ;—but the danger which 
we fear is even more serious aud 
more solemn,—lest by this newer 
medium of vision that Face 
should be more marred than any 
man, and His form more than 
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the sons of men, and when we 
should see Him there should be 
no beauty that we should desire 
Him. They have taken away 
my LORD, and I know uot 
where they have laid Him. 

It may seem a small matter to 
give up the first eleven chapters 
of Genesis but how much of 
Paul's theology goes with them? 
Deuy the headship of Adam, 
and where is the headship of 
Christ? “As by one man’s 
disobedience many were made 
siauers, even so by the obedience 
of One shall many be made 
righteous. ... As in Adam all 
die, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” Again, should the story 
of Abraham be counted as a 
myth, what becomes of the claim 
of Him Who linked His own 
unbroken consciousness of an 
eternal life with the facts of 
Abraham’s history, “Before 
Abraham was I AM”? David 
in spirit called Him Lord, says 
the Master: David said nothing 
of the sort, say the critics. The 
fifty-third of Isaiah is one 
of the clearest statements of 
substitutionary suffering. The 
critics say it applies to suffering 
Israel, in contradiction to the 
clear statement of Philip in the 
Acts, and what is less frequently 
noted, of our Lord Himself: 
** This which is written must be 
fulfilled in Me, He was reckoned 
with the transgressors, for that 
which concerneth Me hath fulfil¬ 
ment.” 

Then to come to the New Testa¬ 
ment, a Dean of the Church of 
England lately said that Paul 
side-tracked Christianity by his 
doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
and all this School treats Paul 
■as a fallible teacher. And Christ 
Himself is said to have been 
born in the ordinary way ; to 
have been a child of His Age, 
subject to its prejudices and mis¬ 
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takes. Some of His teachings 
are called erroneous, and some 
of His miracles impossible. His 
death did in some way pave the 
way for human repentance and 
forgiveness, perhaps was the only 
sufficient power to produce re¬ 
pentance ; but was in no sense 
substitutionary or expiatory. A 
Wesleyan professor has just said 
there is no Expiatory Sacrifice 
in either the Old or New Testa¬ 
ment. The Resurrection of 
Christ is pronounced doubtful 
and the resurrection of His 
people reduced to a figure of 
speech for a renewed life in a 
spiritual body. 

The Gospel which we received, 
by which also we were saved, is 
taken away, and something 
altogether different, but out¬ 
wardly like it, is put in its place. 
They have indeed taken away 
our Lord,—and yet we are 
exhorted to maintain the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. Would I stand by and 
see a man murder my father? 
Shall I then keep silence whilst 
they trample down every tenet 
of the Gospel, and slay The 
Prince of Life ? Rightly or 
wrongly, I believe this whole, 
skilfully adjusted system of 
negations to be of the Devil,— 
his masterpiece of policy in this 
twentieth century, and possibly 
the beginning of that Great 
Apostacy, which shall at length 
justify those strange words of 
our Master “When the Son of 
Man Cornell) shall He find faith 
on the earth.” Holding these 
views, can anyone wonder if I 
hold the famous Term Con¬ 
troversy as child’s play besides 
this later controversy, and hold 
the great questions of policy and 
order which are to come before 
the National Conference as in¬ 
finitely inferior in importance. 
Even the division of the mis- 
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sionary body, so far from being 
a sin, may be a solemn duty. 
So, like Luther at Worms, I 
say, “ Here I stand, I can do no 
other. So help me God.” With 
all respect; and love to all who 


love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
uncorruption, 

Yours respectfully, 

W. H. Watson, 

Yungchowfu, Hunan, 

October 30, 1920. 
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SECURING ADEQUATE FAMINE 
RELIEF MEASURES. 

About 15,000,000 people in 
Chihli, Honan, Shantung, Shen¬ 
si and Shansi are threatened by 
starvation. Of these a little 
over half are in Chihli, the 
severity in the other provinces 
being in order given. To meet 
this appalling need $2,865,000 
are at present available. This 
at the rate of $6.00 per capita— 
estimated sufficient to maintain 
one life until the wheat harvest— 
will meet the needs of 500,000 
only. This is the conclusion of 
a conference of representatives 
from eight Famine Relief Socie¬ 
ties which met in Peking on 
December 6, 1920. The relief 
funds in sight, therefore, must be 
multiplied something like thirty 
times to meet the need, which 
would mean about $75,000,000 ! 
Furthermore to deliver this help 
within the next few months a 
small army of workers is needed ; 
as to the actual number required 
uo data are in hand on which to 
estimate. These helpers must 
come mainly from missions, 
churches and mission schools. 
There is already a movement 
for schools to close down to set 
the students and teachers free 
for this work. Care needs to 
be taken, however, that there 
is not a sudden .superabundance 
now and a lack later when the 
task is more strenuous. To 


meet efficiently this need im¬ 
mediate co-ordination of forces 
is imperative. A terrible re¬ 
sponsibility is laid upon the Chi¬ 
nese Government which should 
have machinery adequate to this 
task. But the need cannot wait 
on this uncertain possibility. 
We are glad to see that this 
meeting took steps to secure the 
needed co-ordination. Their 
decision is given in the follow¬ 
ing minutes :— 

“That since members of cer¬ 
tain relief societies have ex¬ 
pressed a desire for the United 
International F a m i n e Relief 
Committee of Peking to serve 
in co-ordinating the following 
activities: (1) regular reporting 
on appropriations; (2) appeals 
for workers, foreigners, mission¬ 
aries and Chinese and students 
and teachers from mission in¬ 
stitutions ; (3) transportation 

matters including passes for 
famine workers/supplies, sundry 
orders, grain, etc.; (4) records, 
accounting and auditing with a 
view to reducing as far as pos¬ 
sible the danger of dishonesty ; 

(5) the prevention of competi¬ 
tion in the purchase of grain ; 

(6) an anti-typhus campaign; 

This meeting requests that 

the United International Famine 
Relief Committee of Peking take 
these matters in hand and pro¬ 
vide such secretarial staff as will 
insure efficient management of 
the same.” 
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It was also voted:—“ That in 
the opinion of this meeting funds 
received from abroad in response 
to the appeal to the churches 
may best be administered by a 
committee composed of one mis¬ 
sionary representative from each 
of the four principal relief soci¬ 
eties, viz:—Peking International, 
Tientsin International* Shantung 
Provincial Foreign Auxiliary,and 
Honan Provincial together with 
Dwight W. Edwards as convener 
and that the funds should be 
remitted to such a committee.” 

To secure funds urgent appeals 
were sent to churches in Canada, 
Great Britain and the United 
States. This appeal was also 
sent to the Lord Mayor of 
Loudon. Dr. Mott was entreated 
to take the lead iu the United 
States campaign. To offset the 
typhus danger an effort has been 
made to get the Council ou 
Health Education to take up an 
anti-typhus educational cam¬ 
paign. It was pointed out that 
in the famine of 1910-1912 the 
number of persons who died of 
typhus fever was very great. 

As far as our information goes 
this famine is the most urgent 
single need now before the world. 
We are glad to see these begin¬ 
nings towards adequate plans for 
staff and funds and the indis¬ 
pensable co-ordination of forces. 

PRACTICAL INDUSTRIAL EDU¬ 
CATION FOR CHINA. 

Educators all over China to-day 
are becoming vitally concerned 
with the question of how to face 
her big problem of Industrial 
Education, 

Much of the unrest and chaotic 
condition of society to-day has 
found its initiation in her un¬ 
solved industrial problems. The 
very definite trend of world 


society is toward Industrial 
Democracy. But what does 
this mean and how shall it be 
brought * about? Society, the 
great Teacher of the boys 
aud girls of this generation, is 
entering its plea that the new 
generation take what is good out 
of old plans and methods, profit 
by her sad experiences and mis¬ 
takes, and reconstruct and create 
new plans, that will make for 
bigger and happier living. If 
there is any place in the world 
to-day where this plea should be 
most emphatically heard, it is in 
China. 

We shall certainly never get 
very far in China in supplying 
her educational or industrial 
needs, so long as we follow in 
the dangerous, unnecessary and 
wasteful footsteps of the West, 
in the instruction given in the 
primary grades at least. Boys 
and girls in China can already 
do a great many things where¬ 
by to earn a living. Train¬ 
ing the.n to do more or less 
as the case may be, quite prob¬ 
ably less, may make their 
condition worse rather than 
better. Newer and better ma¬ 
chinery may be introduced 
into China and pupils be taught 
to operate them with the greatest 
skill, but they may thereby 
become mere cogs in the great 
wheel, members of crowded 
factories or 41 sweat-shops,” and 
even be proud to think themselves 
on a level, in so far as making 
a living is concerned, with their 
brethren in the so-called ideal 
industrial system of the west. 

Put in other words, knowing 
how to live is more important 
than knowing how to earn a 
living. Our primary duty, 
therefore, in every school estab¬ 
lished in China, is to teach 
our pupils How To Live, and 
along with it how to earn a 
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better living than they are now 
enjoying. T,et us call these 
schools industrial schools if we 
desire, centered, for want of a 
better name, upon the study of 
the industries , food, shelter and 
clothing . In them students will 
be given an intelligent and ap¬ 
preciable understanding of their 
present surroundings and needs, 
by studying the progress and 
achievement that their own peo¬ 
ple and all other peoples of the 
world have made in controlling 
the production, distribution and 
consumption of the same. 

The school will do this not by 
doing away with or neglecting 
the other angles of the triangular 
curriculum—the humanistic and 
the scientific —but with their 
help. It will also not burden the 
present curriculum, but rather 
enliven it by supplying it with 
newer and richer and more in¬ 
teresting material and make its 
tasks more pleasant because more 
gratifying to human wants. A 
systematic course in the indus¬ 
tries will briug about more uni¬ 
fied and more closely correlated 
courses in the curriculum that 
will not only give rise to concrete 
problems in mathematics and 
natural sciences, but will through 
the practical character of such 
problems incite children to find 
the surest and most business-like 
way of solving them. In nature 
study we shall find a real place 
for the elements of agriculture 
and forestry, no longer a book— 
or separate—course, no mere 
meandering in the scientific 
field, but definite attention to 
those occupations concerned with 
the production of materials 
good for food, clothhig and shel¬ 
ter. The growing of any crop, 
even in a window garden, will 
epitomize the farmers’ labors in 
tilling the soil, supplying plant 
food, utilizing light, heat, and 
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overcoming disease and insect 
pests and reaping. The de¬ 
scriptive phases of each indus¬ 
try, transportation, trade, the 
locating of mines and methods 
of mining the ores or raw pro¬ 
ducts will all put new life into 
geography. Handwork will no 
longer be a mockery or some¬ 
thing to be done for the sake of 
doing. In studying the textile 
processes in connection with the 
need of clothing, projects of 
carding, weaving and spinning 
may be carried out in simple 
ways and illustrated by reference 
to actual contemporaneous opera¬ 
tions or the practices of 
primitive people, thereby ,cor¬ 
relating with a genuinely mo- 
tivitated course iu history. Un¬ 
limited opportunities in hand¬ 
work and correlation of all the 
subjects is furnished in the study 
of the fundamental processes in 
the manufacture of the four sta¬ 
ples, wool, cotton, linen, and silk. 

To do this work systematically 
will require changes in our present 
curriculum. There are two ways 
in which this might be done. 
Three subjects that are now 
taught separately, manual arts, 
domestic science and domestic 
art can be united and taught as 
one separate subject—industrial 
arts. But it would be better to 
correlate this work with all the 
work of the curriculum, by or¬ 
ganizing this into four or five 
separate groups or periods. 

Note .—Such a curriculum and de¬ 
tailed syllabus was last year prepared, 
translated and printed (Chinese and 
English) in booklet form, for the 
day-schools of Naucbatig city. It has 
recently been adopted for use in all 
the bower Primary Schools, both 
boys and girls, of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church in Kiangsi Province, 
The School of Education ofNanchang 
Junior College is editing text-books 
in Chinese, based directly upon this 
syllabus. These will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of twenty 
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cents, by application to the registrar 
of Nancbaug Junior College, or by 
sending to tlie Mission Book Co. 

E. L. Terman. 


CHINESE TRACT SOCIETY. 

The Forty-second Annual 
Meeting of Trustees was held on 
December 9th. 

The general secretary reported 
that the total income of the 
society was $5,356 90, and ex¬ 
penditure $7,330.48. 

The circulation during the 
past year was under that of the 
previous one which was one of 
the lowest in the history of the 
society. 

New issues amounted 1039,000 
copies. Thirty-one reprints to¬ 
talled 484,000 copies or 4,426,318 
pages. 

The society’s magazine “ The 
Illustrated News” had a total 
circulation of 15,600 copies dur¬ 
ing the past year. 

The total circulation was 
446,807 copies or 5,386,359 
pages. 

The chief item of interest was a 
scheme of amalgamation with the 
Religious Tract Society of North 
and Central China, Hankow. 

In the foreword of the 
society’s report for 1918-1919, 
the hope was expressed that the 
coming years would show a 
brighter side to the society’s 
position; and it was hinted 
that some steps were in con¬ 
templation with a view to bring 
about this brighter condition. 

A good deal of thought was 
given to this matter during the 
past year, and several meetings 
were held to discuss the position 
and future prospects of the 
society. At the annual meeting 
of the Trustees it was agreed 
that the Board of Directors be 
authorized to proceed with and 
complete the amalgamation 
scheme which will, if con¬ 


summated, bring the society into 
line with the other societies at 
work in China. A small com¬ 
mittee is now at work on the 
details, and it is hoped that the 
next annual report will announce 
the fulfilment of this scheme. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETING. 

The Eighth Annual Meeting of 
tbe East China Christian Educa¬ 
tional Association will be held in 
the Union Church Hall. 3 Soo- 
chow Road, Shanghai, February 
15th, 16th, and 17th, 1921. 

The outstanding subjects to 
be discussed are as follows : 

February 15th (Morning Ses¬ 
sion) : The President’s Address : 
The East China Christian Educa¬ 
tional System. 

(Afternoon Session): Recent 
Tendencies in Physical Education 
and their Application to Chinese 
Education, Mr. C. H. McCloy. 
Practical Methods by which a 
Student who is without Funds 
may be Assisted in Securing an 
Education, Rev. F. H. Millican. 

February 16th (Morning Ses¬ 
sion): Reports of Committees : 

Committee on Teaching Chi¬ 
nese in Middle Schools, Rev. 
Lowry Davis. 

Committee on Social Service, 
Rev. W. P. Roberts. 

Committee on Agricultural 
and Industrial Education, Prof. 
J. L- Buck. 

(Afternoon Session): Radical 
Thought among Chinese Stu¬ 
dents, Rev. R. Y. Lo, Ph.D., 
and Rev. Paul Hutchinson, in 
collaboration. 

February 17th (Morning Ses¬ 
sion): Reports of Committees : 

Committee on Teachers' In¬ 
stitutes' and Normal Schools, 
Rev. J. M. Espey. 

Committee on Government 
Recognition of Mission Schools, 
Rev. E H. Cressy. 
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Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


The appropriations of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for 
the work in China during 1921 
has gone beyond $750,000. 

The Association Fellowship 
Calendar, published by theYoung 
Meu’s Christian Association of 
China, shows that there are now 
thirty places that have City 
Associations in China. 

At the Shanghai Baptist Col¬ 
lege, on Sunday, December 12th, 
thirty-six decisions were made 
for the Christian life ; at Hang¬ 
chow on the same day, forty- 
nine decisions were made. 

The boys' work in the Shang¬ 
hai Association is having a 
phenomeual growth and is touch¬ 
ing the very outer edges of the 
city. The last map Mr. Clark 
has made shows almost fifty 
centers outside of the central 
building, where boys’ work is 
being conducted. 3,500 boys 
are involved. 

Evangelism in its highest 
sense means “making Christ 
known.” Preaching, in the 
main, makes Christ “heard”; 
but the Hospital actually does 
more, and makes Christ 
“known,” providing, as it does, 
the all-important element of 
practice in the ministry of love 
to those who are suffering. 

—Dr. D. M. Gibson, 

C. I, M. Hospital, Kaifeng, 

Attention is called to the issue 
of two more illustrated Bible 
posters in Chiuese character and 
National Phonetic. The posters 
are printed in red and black. 


The illustrations and texts used 
show the Bible as “ Bread ” and 
as “Water.” Order from the 
Literature Department of Ste¬ 
wart Evangelistic Fund as Com¬ 
mittee No. 27 C and I), price 4 
cents each. 

Dr. Henry Fowler, one of the 
foremost leprologists in China, 
and Honorary Superintendent of 
the Leper Asylum at Siao-Kan, 
Central China, has now been 
appointed Secretary of the Leper 
Mission for Eastern Asia, with 
headquarters in Shanghai. While 
his work will be primarily in 
China, his assistance and advice 
will be available in connection 
with work generally among the 
lepers of the Orient. 

Recently a notable meeting 
was held in Foochow of people 
interested particularly in work 
with boys. It is proposed to 
put in use a course of study for 
training leaders for boys’ club 
work. Possibly an elective 
course of this sort will be offered 
in the Fukien Christian Univer¬ 
sity, where during this fall term 
there has already been a marked 
advance in work among boys as 
a part of the Civic Welfare 
Practicum which is required of 
Freshmen and Sophomores. 

For the first six months of the 
year the circulation in China 
was 654 Bibles, 3,986 Testaments, 
and 685,919 Portions, being a 
total of 690,559. This is au 
increase of 154,683 as compared 
with the same period in the 
previous year ; but it is much 
below the previous levels, owing 
to it having been necessary to 
restrain the circulation because 
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of the two factors in the situa¬ 
tion named above, namely, cost 
of production and loss on ex¬ 
change.— Quarterly Record, Na¬ 
tional Bible Society of Scotland, 
October 1920. 

One hundred lepers are being 
cared for by the C.M.S. Medical 
Mission in Foochow, At present 
only two of these are receiving 
the new method of treatment 
which has proved so successful 
in India—sodium gynocardate. 
All are anxious for the treatment 
but the expense prohibits such 
extensive service at present. 
Some needs of the dispensary 
are old linen, butter muslin and 
bandages three inches broad and 
ten feet long. In the twelve 
years since the work began, a 
fine church, dispensary and a 
healthy house for the boys' 
boarding school have been 
erected. The next goal is a 
small hospital. An appeal is 
made for funds to extend the 
work. 

We note the following in the 
report of Mr. E. J. Woodberry, 
Senior Secretary, Chinese Army 
Y.M.C.A., Pograuichnaya, Man¬ 
churia : “ We greatly rejoice to 
be able to report the first real 
1 fruit’ in five decisions for Christ 
during the past week.” 

Further we note in connection 
with the Army Work, from the 
Army and Navy Report for 
August, the following paragraph : 
“ 3 (58) religious services; 47 
Christian Interviews; 16(13,780) 
movie shows ; 84 attendances at 
library; 49 (505) educational 
classes; 17 (207) basket ball; 
4 (90) volley ball games; 5 (185) 
mass athletic games. There were 
two track events with 16 men 
competing.” The Chinese Army 
Work is now being conducted in 
several centres, among them Ni- 
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kosk, Pograuichnaya in Man¬ 
churia, Harbin, Peking, Tien¬ 
tsin, Hankow and Nanking.— 
Y. M. C. A. Fellowship Notes. 

On Friday, December 17,1920, 
more than three hundred mem¬ 
bers of the Shanghai Jewish 
community welcomed Mr. Israel 
Cohen, the Zionist Envoy who 
is on a tour of the Far East. 
The purpose of this visit is to 
explain the decisions of the 
Peace Conference, to extend and 
strengthen the Zionist Movement 
and to raise money for the re¬ 
construction of Palestine. Dur¬ 
ing Mr. Cohen’s visit to Australia 
and New Zealand, £80,000 were 
contributed. In order to carry 
out their great scheme of re¬ 
construction, £25,000,000 must 
be raised. Shanghai’s contribu¬ 
tion is about £23,000. In view 
of the fact that during the past 
few years 180,000 Jews have 
been murdered in Russia, it is 
felt that this scheme should be 
carried out as speedily as pos¬ 
sible. They want an influx of 
30,000 Jews into Palestine in 
twelve months in order to develop 
the arts, crafts and sciences of 
the country. 

As a result of an effort made 
by the Executive Committee of 
the Union Normal School for 
Young Women at Chengtu last 
spring, twenty members from 
eight different missions were 
appointed to work out plans 
for a Woman's College in West 
China. It has been suggested 
by this Committee that the in¬ 
stitution be founded at Chengtu 
in co-ordination with the West 
China Union University, fn 
which case only $250,000.00 will 
have to be raised to start the 
institution with not less than 
thirty-five students and eight 
teachers. In case the plan to 
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co-ordinate with the University 
is not adopted, this amount will 
have to be raised to $300,000.00. 
Until recently, there has been 
no need for an institution of 
college grade for women in this 
great western district but now 
this condition is rapidly chang¬ 
ing. Last year thirteen girls 
went from Chengtu to Peking 
and Nanking for college work, 
and great interest is now being 
manifested in this proposed in¬ 
stitution which the Committee 
is hoping will soon be a reality. 

It is reported that in the Sz- 
Yap Section alone there are 
2,000 destitute lepers. While 
such relief as was possible has 
been given by Rev. John Lake 
of the South China Mission of 
the American Southern Baptist 
Convention, it has long been 
evident that to meet the need ad¬ 
equately, something on the lines 
of a large settlement would be 
necessary. With this in mind, 
a tour was recently made of the 
islands lying off the coast of 
Canton, and one, about seven 
miles long and four miles wide, 
selected for a Leper Colony. 
Dr, Wu Ting Fang, who has 
been interested in the project 
from the beginning, has gener¬ 
ously paid the entire cost of the 
island ($5,000), which is to be 
held in trust by a local com¬ 
mittee of Chinese Christians. 
Plans are now being made tor 
the Settlement, which it is 
estimated will cost from six to 
seven thousand dollars gold, 
and it is hoped that a substantial 
part of this will be forthcoming 
from friends in America. In 
the meantime the relief work in 
the Sunning District is being 
continued. 

The date of the National 
Christian Conference has been 
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postponed to the last week of 
April 1922. This action is due 
to the facts that leaders at the 
Home Base advise it and the 
need of time to properly com¬ 
plete and study the survey and 
make arrangements for the per¬ 
sonnel and work of the 6ve com¬ 
missions proposed. This delay 
will give time for more adequate 
preparation of the Church in 
China and enable the Church at 
home to get past the period of 
depression which has followed 
the war. It will furthermore 
give time to measure the effect 
of the recommendations of the 
Lambeth Conference on Christian 
Unity and understand the plans 
for international missionary co¬ 
operation which it is hoped will 
result from the first meeting of 
the International Missionary 
Committee arranged for the fall of 
1921. This National Christian 
Conference is the most signifi¬ 
cant event promised for the 
next decade of Christian work 
in China and too much time and 
thought cannot be put into it. 
To lay out a program commen¬ 
surate with the task of the next 
decade in China, the Christian 
forces must measure that task 
before the Conference. It is 
hoped also that sectional confer¬ 
ences will be possible now that 
there is more time. 

The following resolutions were 
passed by the Peking Missionary 
Society on November 5, 1920. 

1. That we members of the 
missionary community, Peking, 
make such re-adjustments in our 
mode of living as will enable us 
to give monthly for at least the 
next seven mouths to the extreme 
limit of our ability for famine 
relief. That in so far as we 
have power we urge a similar 
reduced scale of liviug for all 
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foreigners residing in Peking 
and China. 

2. That we stand ready to 
make such re-adjustments in our 
tegular program of works, as 
will permit our making available 
for famine relief service, the 
maximum number of workers, 
even though so doing may in¬ 
volve temporary suspension of 
many important activities. 

3. That we cable our various 
Mission Boards information of 
the exact conditions, and urge 
them to take up with their re¬ 
spective governments and vol¬ 
untary relief societies such as 
Red Cross and other agencies, 
the need for generous financial 
aid. 

That we likewise request the 
various foreign legations in Pe¬ 
king to make further representa¬ 
tion to home governments aud 
that in particular we send word 
to Mr. T. W. Lamont, chairman' 
of the proposed new consortium, 
urging the consortium to give 
appropriate co-operation. 

4. That these resolutions be 
given publicity in the press, and 
we send copies direct to other 
missionary associations of the 
country, urging them to take 
similar action. 

Mr. S. C. Harrisson, Honorary 
Secretary, Shansi Famine Relief 
Society, desires publication of the 
following urgent appeal: 


At present it is estimated that 
there are some 100,000 people 
on the verge of starvation. 
Every moment’s delay is adding 
to the death roll in those dis¬ 
tricts most seriously affected. 
Before long we shall have 
800,000 to i.ooo.ooo to provide 
for, since in many districts the 
food supply is running short every 
day and before the winter is out 
these too will be destitute. 

To meet this tragic situation 
our Society has only about 
$250,000 in hand—scarcely 
enough to provide for six weeks 
ahead. We NEED ANOTHER 
TWO MILLION DOLLARS 
URGENTLY. No lives need 
be lost if there is a hearty 
response to this appeal. We 
confidently hope, therefore, that 
all who are able will come to 
our aid, and we assure our 
subscribers that we will do all 
in our power to insure their 
contributions being used to re¬ 
lieve the sufferers. The workers 
are honorary and the Committee 
consists of both Chinese and 
foreigners. 

At present rates five dollars 
will approximately keep one 
man from starving till the spring 
harvest. We hope that no one 
will turn down this appeal if 
they are in a position to help. 

Subscriptions should be sent 
to Mr. C. C. Wu or Rev. T. E. 
Lower, Honorary Treasurers. 


As a sequel to the meeting on famine relief as given elsewhere, another 
group met at Shanghai on December 29th to take further steps. It was 
announced that the Protestant Churches in the United States are to cooperate 
with the President’s China Famine Relief Committee. The funds received by 
this Committee will be forwarded through the U, S. Department of State to the 
International Famine Relief Committee in Peking. The cablegram which 
brought this information raised the question of emergency or designated 
funds and it was decided to recommend that all uudesignated gifts should be 
sent to the International Famine Relief Committee in Peking and that 
designated gifts, when preferred, may be remitted through the Associated 
Mission Treasurers, to a missionary committee appointed in China, represent¬ 
ing the leading missionary societies at work in the famine area. 
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Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$i is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

BIRTHS. 

September : 

30th, at Foochow, to Mr. and Mr. 
R. G. Gold, a daughter, Mary .Eliza¬ 
beth. 

October: 

9th, at Chaugsba, to Mr, and Mr9, 
Ray C. Roberts, a son, Robert Rewalt. 

20th, at Moukden, to Mr. and. Mrs. 
John Stewart, a daughter, Alison 
Georgina. 

23rd, at Taiyuan, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Roger D. Arnold, a son, James Tracy. 

November: 

14th, at Swatow, to Dr. and Mrs. 

A. Wight (E.P.M.), a daughter, Mar¬ 
jory Helen. 

27th, to Mr. and Mrs. W. CD’Olive, 
Tsining, Shantung, a daughter, Doro¬ 
thy Covington. 

December : 

7th, to Mr. and Mrs. C. V. Reeder 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
Weihsien, Shantung, a daughter, 
Mary Ruth. 

death. 

October: 

2rst, at Foochow, Mary Elizabeth 
Gold, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. G. 
Gold. 

ARRIVALS. 

October: 

2r9t, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
R. H. Stanley (ret.), Y.M.C.A. 

November: 

19th, from England, Miss R. M. 
Ford (ret.), Miss E. G. Wray (ret.), 
Miss D. Ballard, Miss G. M. Jackson, 
C.I.M. 

22nd, from England, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Weller and children (ret.), Miss 


G. C. Davey (ret.), C.I M, From 
Australia. Mrs E G, Bevis and child 
(ret), Miss P. M. Deck (ret.), C.I.M. 

24th.fr m U.^ A.,Miss M. Andrews, 
Miss J. Payne, Miss P. Lofiiu, Miss 

B. Brown, Miss A. Cole (ret.), Mr. 
and Mrs. J. M. Turner, Pentecostal 
Holiness Mission. 

26th, from New Zealand, Miss M, 
Woods, C.M.S. 

December : 

1st, from England, E. Thompson, 
G. B. Jackson, G. Vinden, C.I.M. 

5th, from U.S.A., Miss C. A. Potter 
(ret.), Dr. and Mrs. J. Y. Lee and 
child (ret.), Y.M.C.A.; Florence 
Brown,Lelia Hinkley, Y.W.C.A.; E.G. 
Bevis (ret), C.I.M. From Canada, 
Rev. L. C. and Mrs. Whitelaw and 
children (ret.), Miss M. B. Lindsay, 

C. I.M. 

6th, from U.S.A., Mrs. M. Booker, 
P.A.W. From Canada, Miss E. Steeds, 
P.A.W. 

9th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker and children (ret.), P.E. 

17th, from England, Miss E. M. H. 
Batchelor (ret.), C M S.; Rev. F, S. 
and Mrs. Joyce (ret.), CI.M. 


DEPARTURES 

November: 

20th, for U.S.A., Mrs. A. O. Loos- 
ley, C.I.M. 

22nd, for England, Dr. and Mrs, G. 
E. King and children, C.I.M. 

December : 

5th, for Manila, Mrs. F. R. Graves, 
P.E. 

7th, for U.S.A., Rev, J. G. Magee, 
P.E. 

mh, for U S.A., via Europe, Dr. 
and Mrs. E. M. Merrius, P.E. 

17th, for U.S.A., Mr and Mrs. V. 
Remus, and child, S.A.M. 

18th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs, R.F. 
Wilner and child, P.E. 

19U1, England, via U.S.A., Rev. 
and Mrs. G. W. Coultas, C.M.S, 
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Editorial 


Gbe Gbrtettan 
ItsesBnQc. 


The article on the “ Christian Message to China ” 
aims to give some idea of Christian thinking in 
China as to its fundamentals. The letter which 
secured these statements was sent to a carefully selected group. 
Replies to the extent of fifty-seven per cent of letters sent out 
were received. These come from sixteen places in ten provinces* 
including one dependency, and from members of fifteen different 
religious organizations, which included all the big missions in 
China. A few Chinese Christians also participated. One or two 
replies were received too late for inclusion. The names of tha 
writers are not given as we desire to exclude personalities and 
have the statements considered by themselves. The statements as 
received cover fairly the wide range of viewpoints of those on the 
original list. They seem to us to cover fairly also the range of 
thinking of Christians in China. In general, these statements 
are personal rather than direct or indirect quotations from 
creeds or church polities. While some begin their thinking 
with a fixed body of doctrine, others start with the thought of 
China’s needs and yet others with the idea of Christianity as 
being first of all a life. These statements together are a 
composite presentation of the Christian message though it is 
easier to see where they agree negatively than positively. 
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Written creeds and eschatology are not in the forefront. The 
interest of the writers swings between the relation of the message 
to the individual and its relation to the social life. It is not 
easy from these statements to deduce what the writers would all 
accept as the fundamentals of the Christian message. In other 
words, reading them one can hardly decide on what in the 
Christian Message the Christian movement in China, as a 
whole, places most emphasis. It would appear, however, that 
the message as such is more prominent in the minds of the 
writers than its textual form. 

The spirit in wliicli this problem must be approached is 
well expressed in this quotation from a correspondent whose 
own statement came too late for inclusion : 

“ I believe that the day lias passed when any man or set of 
men can formulate a religious creed that will be satisfactory to any 
considerable number of other people. I believe also that we should 
guard against the ever recurring inclination to be theologians who 
formulate doctrines rather than prophets and evangelists of a living 
faith.” 


And it would seem, after reading this comment and the 
statements several times, that we are, or should be, nearer in 
spirit than statement. The unifying element should be the 
Christian spirit—evident through all verbal divergences in 
statement. It will be easier to agree on Christian principles 
than interpretation: that is, we can agree on the origin and 
the result of the Christian life but have difficulty in formulating 
the details of its mystic working. This simply means that the 
Christian life, which is spiritual, like physical life, defies 
complete analysis. Such varied statements of the one message 
show the necessity of carefully studying anew the question, 
What is Christianity? 

* * * 

IT has always been assumed that scholarship 
(Ebe Sfttbent an( j labor will not mix in China: but that 

the combination of manual and mental effort 
is esseutial and honorable was recognized in a speech recently 
made by Chen Kwei Chi, a student of Nanking University, 
in commenting on work in cotton culture done by himself and 
others during the summer. The speech shows a recognition of 
the important relation of practical to book knowledge. He 
points out the relation of such actual work to real success. This 
hard work, he goes on to say, in the summer time in a climate 
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favorable for cotton blit disliked by men, resulting in soiled 
bands and clothing, taught courage and perseverance in the over¬ 
coming of difficulties and hardships. It also taught endurance. 
It involved eight hours’ work in scorching sunshine and some¬ 
times more ! It necessitated travelling to visit farms. In other 
words, it brought experiences the Chinese scholar has usually 
aimed to avoid. These students also learned that endurance is 
essential to success : furthermore, they learned patience. His 
own words were, “We have determined to take up this work 
as our life work, but our goal will not be reached until we learn 
to work steadily and patiently toward our predetermined goal. 
I feel that the practical work of this summer has taught us 
more and pushed us further on the road to success and hence is 
worth more to us than any other knowledge gained during the 
summer. China needs educated people, but those who are most 
needed are those who are not only highly educated but who 
also have courage, endurance and patience to actually achieve 
their aims.” Such an attitude on the part of students is exceed¬ 
ingly encouraging and promises much for the future of China. 

The summer of 1920 will always be memor- 

^iRegurflent^ a ^ e f° r l * ie lium ^er of international gatherings 

of the churches and the new spirit of unity 
and world co-operation manifested. In July came the Ham belli 
Conference at London, where the Anglican and Protestant 
Episcopal bishops from every land assembled for several weeks’ 
deliberations. Out of this gathering came the now famous 
“Appeal to all Christians,” with its plea for unity, that the 
united churches might hasten the Kingdom of God in all the 
world. On August 10th delegates from the national Church 
Federations of Europe and America assembled at Geneva for a 
three days’ conference to plan for the calling of a great 
universal conference of all Christian churches to consider the 
whole life and work of the Church. The meeting was notable 
for its enthusiasm and for the longing for co-operation mani¬ 
fested by the European churches .... Hardly had this meeting 
adjourned when the large world Conference on Faith and Order 
assembled in the same city for a two weeks’ session. Our own 
Bishop Brent presided over this remarkable gathering and Mr. 
Robert H. Gardiner, another trustee of The Church Peace 
Union and officer of the World Alliance, was secretary. This 
Conference was notable for the fact that probably the repre- 
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sentatives of the various communions established more intimate 
relationships than at any previous gathering—at least for 
several years—and for the fact that the delegates from the 
great Greek Catholic Church—The Church of Russia, the 
Balkan States aud much of Turkey and Syria—met together 
officially for the first time in generations. Immediately 
upon the close of this meeting the International Committee 
of the World Alliance met at Beateuberg above Interlaken 
and for a week considered the co-operation of the churches 
of the world in establishing international goodwill. It was 
uoteworthy for the lofty tone of all the proceedings aud the 
outstanding character of its composition. With few exceptions 
every country sent its ablest men. The members of the Eastern 
churches also took part iu this meeting, going straight from 
Geneva to Beateuberg. It is a matter of interest, , , , that the 
American delegates to the Beatenberg meeting were also the 
delegates of the American churches to both the Conference on 
I/ife and Work of the Churches and the World Conference ou 
Faith and Order, taking a leading part in both.—Editorial, 
World Friendships November 1920. 


* 


* 


The Phonetic Promotion Committee has just issued 

(Testing tbe Bulletin (No. s) giving the results of special test 
national v 0/ & & ^ 


phonetic. 


classes conducted in Kuwo, Sha., with twenty- 


seven women and in Autung, Ku., with twenty- 
three. The classes lasted four weeks. The ages of the students 
ran from eleven to sixty-nine years. The conditions were 
those usually met with in practical work. The districts 
concerned were widely separated in distance and hence have 
considerable variation iu pronunciation. As far as we know 
other phonetic systems are confined in use to one dialectical 
area which, of course, simplifies greatly the problem involved. 
The tests represent, therefore, not simply enthusiastic prop¬ 
aganda but a real attempt to test the script under actual 
working conditions. Not all the members of these classes 
were absolutely illiterate or entirely ignorant of Chinese 
characters. Of “ absolute v illiterates, there were at Kuwo 
thirteen—excluding one old lady of sixty-nine who failed 
entirely—and at Autung, fifteen. These groups are about 
the same size and, since they started together, are in a 
measure comparable even though the standards of examina¬ 
tion wete not uniform. At Kuwo, the ages of those in this 
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“absolutely” illiterate group ran from eleven to forty-two, 
au average of 23.7 years, while at Antung, they ran from 
thirteen to sixty, an average of 32.5. At Kuwo, the entire 
thirteen learned to read in au average of 3.4 weeks and with 
three exceptions to write fairly well also. As a matter of fact 
nine students achieved this end in three weeks, four in four 
weeks, and one in five. At Antung, six passed in reading—five 
with certificates—but only two wrote fairly well. These six 
took on au average 3.6 weeks, one requiring three weeks, two 3.5 
weeks, and three, four weeks. Furthermore, at Antung, older 
people were allowed to read more slowly In explanation of 
the difference iu results, we note that the average age of the 
students at Antung was considerably higher, that irregularity 
in attendance was much more in evidence, that a smaller 
average amount of time was spent iu class, and that there was 
a much greater variation in pronunciation from that which is 
the basis of the Natioual Phonetic. The more favorable public 
attitude towards the script in Shansi also made response to 
the purpose of the class quicker there. It should be noted 
that the ages of the successful students in the two places 
run from eleven to forty-two years.. It is evident, therefore, 
that age is a retarding factor. The report also indicates 
considerable variation in mental alertness, another important 
factor. It should be noted that the average length of time 
required to learn to read by those successful iu the two groups 
was about the same, that is, about three and one-half weeks* 
Of course some of them who failed would have succeeded if 
given longer time, which implies that no definite time can be 
set for all. Yet, the time required to get a start in reading and 
writing this script is short and, when learned, it will save a 
tremendous amount of time in the dissemination and acquisition 
of ideas. Compared with the problem of learning characters, 
the time element is very small. We should like to see such 
tests multiplied. Two are not sufficient for conclusive general¬ 
ization though even these show that it can be made to 
work under usual conditions. We should also like to see a 
serious widespread effort to do what the January issue of the 
Far Eastern Republic credits us with aiming to do—“ to teach 
it to all Christians during the next year.” The National 
Phonetic is a practical time-saver in promoting literacy, which 
can be extensively used and already has enthusiastic Chinese 
backing. From every viewpoint, therefore, to bring it into 
general use is highly desirable. 
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promotion o! .intercession 


Milton T. Spauffisr. 

“if 'Vk ask ..... I WJXI, DO.” Jno. 14:14. 

As we pray God works. The eternal God of the universe stands, as it 
were, like an almighty servant and says : “ If you, my child, will only pray 
I will work ; if you will only be busy with asking , I will see to the doing." 
Not only does He bestow at our cry but he ads. Not only does our praying 
invoke His bounty, but it sets in motion His omnipotence. Wherefore, as we 
enter into the secret chamber of prayer, nothing will so stir us to mighty 
intercession this month, as to whisper to our own souls this wonderful truth, 
“ While l am praying God is really doing that which I am asking ! ” 

Suppose we bow in prayer that the Gospel may be sent to the neglected 
districts within our own mission fields, or perhaps to Mongolia or to Indo- 
Cbina. Though we may not see it, yet as we pray, God baffles the powers of 
darkness; moves the hearts of officials; breaks down the barriers to evangeliza¬ 
tion. As we pray, God loosens the bands of superstition ; and thrusts forth 
the Gospel messengers to the whitened harvest. As we are praying God is 
doing. All the power of an omnipotent God is ready and willing to be put 
into triumphant, irresistible action at the believing prayer of one of His 
children. 

So great a promise brings an equally great responsibility, {fit be true 
that God's omnipotence is placed at our disposal , we are as responsible, for its 
exercise through prayer as though we possessed it ourselves. Moreover, the 
reverse is true, that by unbelieving prayer, or no prayer, we prevent God’s 
doing. "He could do no mighty works there because.” Behold here the 
shame of au unevangelized China, of two thousand years' delay, of our 
faltering and temporizing in the presence of difficulties. 

It is a promise which shows how much more wonderful than our doing is 
His doiug, called forth by our asking. We have given ourselves to the 
evangelizing of the Chinese whom we love. Many of us are preaching and 
itinerating to the point of exhaustion. Suppose some day there should come 
a message from Christ promising that if we will but ask, He himself will go 
to these unsaved Chinese, We can almost hear Him speak, “ My child, you 
know not how to convict of sin, but /, who work as you pray, can bow down 
these souls iu a very agony of conviction. You know not how to woo, 
or when to reprove, but /, who work as you ask, know when to pour in the 
balm of love and when to let fall the sharp, quick blow of needed judgment. 
You can not follow a soul in daily, unbroken pursuit, but /, who do as you 
ask , follow that soul day and night in sleepless vigilance. I can do all things 
needful to be done to bring that wanderer to himself and cause him to cry, 
‘ I will arise and go unto my Father.’ ” 

Thiuk what it means to bring the wonder-working Christ into the homes 
of our Chinese brothers and into their churches through our intercession 
alone. Blessed as is the ministry of doing , there is a ministry even more 
blessed, that of asking , which calls forth God's doing. It is in this ministry 
that Christ Himself pours out his soul. “He ever liveth to make interces¬ 
sion.” To enter into a needy life with our own doiug is a heavenly privilege; 
but to have God enter it through our asking, —is it not greater by so much as 
God’s doing is greater than ours ? 

(Adapted from a leaflet on Prayer , by James //. McConkey.) 





Contributed Articles 


The Christian Message to China 

(SEE EDITORIAL COMMENT) 

T 'lHAT Jesus Christ came to reveal God as the Loving 
Father and all men as Brothers : that He puts His Spirit 
into men so that they possess Life, moral courage, and 
Faith in His Power to make those who yield to His 
sway glad to make Love Law, Law Love. 


The personal life and teaching of Jesus as manifesting the 
existence, immanence, and fatherly love of God, aud the reality 
and disastrous effects of evil; the process of God’s saving 
activity ; redemption as aii experience, capable of pragmatic 
testing; the dynamic iti prayer; personal immortality; social 
regeneration through service aud love. 


1. Men are lost and need to be saved. 

2. God has provided a Savior in Jesus Christ his Son, who 
died on the cross as our substitute. 

3. Accept Christ as Savior and Lord and you are saved. 

4. Being saved, obey your Lord, in church and community, 
and bring men to him. 


1. Christianity gives life to men so that they are made 
optimistic. 

2. It teaches the practical methods of living which can be 
applied to every-day life. 

3. It is practical, idealistic. 

4. It has dynamic force. 


1. One living God as creator and controller of the universe. 

2. His Holiness and Righteousness. 

3. God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.’ 1 


Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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4. The essential element of personal faith in Jesus Christ. 

5. The necessity of spiritual growth. 

6. In dependence upon the Holy Spirit the working out of 
the new life in Christ Jesus. 


Man should believe in God, and seek after Him. God has 
given a light to every man, and He reveals Himself in many 
ways, but chiefly through His Son Jesus Christ, our all-sufficient 
Saviour, through Whom we have access to, and communion 
with, the Father. There must be repentance towards God, and 
a life consistent with such repentance. Man should do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with God. The Holy Spirit 
helpeth our infirmities. 


1. The fatherhood of God. 

2. The brotherhood of men. 

3. Salvation from sin to God through faith in, and 
identification with, Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

4. Sacrificial love and service to men, and 

5. The realization of the Kingdom of God through the 
salvation of both individuals and society, 

6. Religion and Ethics are one. 


The message for China to-day must bring God into the 
lives of men with vivifying power. It must make them hate 
injustice and the heartlessness which will let millions starve. 
This will come only when Christ, accepted as Saviour, 
interprets and makes real the life of the Father. 

God must be shown, not as the Changeless, the Omniscient, 
for Chinese philosophy has proved by its fruits the futility of 
the worship of the static and of knowledge, but as Love in 
Action, leading His own to work with Him to make a better 
world. 


1. The Inspiration of the Scriptures, both the Old and 
New Testaments. 

2. Jesus Christ, His Divinity, Virgin Birth, Sinless Life, 
Vicarious Atonement, Bodily Resurrection, and Return for 
Final Judgment. 
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3. Regeneration, Justification through Faith, Repentance, 
and Sanctification. 

4. Love for God and Man—Christian Social Service. 

5. Heaven and Hell as in the Bible. 


All the religious truth found in the Old Testament, the 
New Testament, and elsewhere, expressed necessarily as the 
Spirit has revealed it variously to his messengers. For myself, 
the essential Divinity of our Lord and His humanity, His 
atoning death and resurrection are important while much of the 
Old Testament and some of the New Testament may be treated as 
not useful. Jn addition the Chiuese Church should receive the 
lessons of Church history, together with all the political, 
economic, social, and scientific knowledge with which the Lord 
has blessed us during the recent decades. 


1. The fatherhood of God revealed in His Son. 

2. The experience of the Holy Spirit. 

3. The Scriptures, containing the Word of God. 

4. Sin, making necessary a change of nature. 

5. Salvation by faith and a new selfhood as a member of 
the body of Christ. 

6. The Kingdom, or community of Christ’s members, 
united by His Spirit, striving by deeds of love and service to 
realize universal brotherhood. 


I, I consider the minimum of essentials of the Christian 
message to be the Apostles’ Creed, 

II, The essentials of the Christian message might be 
stated also something like this :— 

1, The salvation of the human race depends on its 
acceptance of sonship to God, and brotherhood, 

2, Sonship and brotherhood can only be understood and 
practised through the knowledge and help of Jesus Christ, 

3, Christ can be known only as he is (#) preached and (b) 
shown in (A) personal sonship and (2?) corporate brotherhood, 

4, (A) calls for individual conversion, and, 

(2?) a church so united as plainly to be the Family of 


God, 
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I lay the greatest stress upon the general accuracy of the 
Bible records as we have them and I am strongly opposed 
to any and every attempt to abandon vital evangelical truth. 
This I believe to be the Unity of tbe Godhead ; a real Incarna¬ 
tion, meaning thereby the Virgin Birth in the ordinary and 
obvious sense given in the. Gospel narratives; the Fall; the 
Atonement, (i Peter 3:18); the Bodily Resurrection of our 
Lord ; and the need for, and the gracious possibility of, a 
spiritual regeneration. 

While not prepared to dogmatize on other doctrines that 
may be more or less generally held by Christians, I hold these 
mentioned to be indispensable to any faithful declaration of the 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


1. There is one God, the Father of all men. 

2. God’s character of love, goodness and courage, is com¬ 
pletely shown in His Son, Jesus Christ. 

3. Men are saved by the love and suffering of God in 
Jesus Christ, who died for the sins of the whole world, 

4. The penalty of continued sin is eternal loss. God is 
bent on overcoming sin, as long as it exists. 

5. The hope for the individual is to become a true man 
like Christ, through the Spirit of God, who is the Friend of 
the just aud of the unjust. 

6. Christ came not to destroy but to fulfil the ancient 
faiths of China. 

7. The purpose of God for China is that she should set an 
example of peace and goodwill to a warring world. 


I. Gratuitous salvation in Christ through faith. 

II. The Scriptures as the only authoritative witness to 
this salvation briefly analyzed below :— 

1. Through the Law to know God’s will aud man’s con¬ 
dition because of sin. Stressing the necessity of repentance, 
I would have it noted that Christ in Matt. 22:37-39 expressly 
teaches that love of neighbour is ‘Mike unto” love of God. 
The present wave of enthusiasm for the “Social Service 
Gospel”—is it not an indication that formerly Theology was 
emphasized at the expense of Anthropology ? One should not 
be stressed at the expense of the other. 
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2. Salvation through faith in Christ teaching that the 
value—the efficacy—of faith is in the object of the faith not in 
the faith itself. That prayer, good works, Bible reading are of 
value only in so far as they make Christ more real. 

3. That the believer’s sanctification is progressive by 
means of the communion of saints in the Church, Bible study, 
prayer, holy living. 

4. As a summary the Apostles’ Creed in its generally 
understood sense. 


1. A statement as to God’s relation to man and man’s 
relation to God as revealed in the Old and New Testaments. 

(a) The ruin and depravity of the human race through 
sin. 

(< b) The redemption of the whole human race through the 
sacrifice of God’s Son, Jesus Christ, on Calvary. 

(c) The need of regeneration of the individual through 
the power of the Holy Spirit. 

(This should include the regeneration of the whole social 
order.) 

2. The mission of the Church during the present dispensa¬ 
tion. 

(<*) Its witness to Christ and His redemptive work. 

(Including present High Priestly functions as Mediator 
between God and man.) 

(Jj) The upbuilding and care of lc the flock of God.” 

( c ) Preparation for the coming Kingdom of the Son of 

Man. 

3. The coming Kingdom of the Son of Man, 

[a) The millenial reign. 

(b) The bringing of ail things into subjection to Him. 

G) The glory of the eternal ages when God shall be all in 
all. 


1. One self-existent, infinitely strong Creator and Ruler 
and Lover of heaven and earth and China and all mankind. 
Final rewards and punishments for all are in his hand. 

2. One holy Book, mysterious and commanding as God 
himself, containing all that China and we all need to know 
about God and His past and present commands and plans for 
China and all men. 
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3. One Jesus Christ the Cord, immeasurably loveliest, 
strangest, strongest, wisest of all mankind, faithfully and parti¬ 
cularly described in the Bible as the only begotten Son of God, 
Redeemer of lost men. To trust him is to be steadily changed 
into his likeness; to turn from him is to be terribly lost. 

4. One immediate duty—repent of all known unworthiness; 
thank and pray to Jesus Christ daily. 

5. Be a in daylight and dark. Actively draw others 

to Christ Jesus. Do all that you can for everyone, everywhere, 
always. 

6. When a sufficient number of China’s men and women 
(say one in ten) trust, love, worship, and obey Christ Jesus, 
China will be renovated in goodness, courage, unity, progres- 
siveuess, and power. She will be another country. 


Christianity is the one true religion given by God to man 
to teach him the truth about Himself and man’s relations to 
Him. 

About God, it teaches that He is Spirit, Life, and Truth. 
He has revealed Himself as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 

About man it teaches that God made him iu God’s image, 
i.e., made him like God, a person possessed of life, knowledge, 
and will, and therefore able to love, know, and serve God. 
But man has refused to love, know, or serve as he ought, and 
this refusal is sin which separates man from God. 

Notwithstanding man’s sin, God still loves him and would 
save him back to union with Himself. The Father sent the 
Son to be the Saviour, Jesus. Jesus, the Son of God, became 
man by being born of a virgin. He lived a sinless life, died 
upon the cross, was buried. The third day He rose again and 
ascended to heaven. From heaven He sent the Holy Spirit to 
convict man of sin, to lead him to repentance and to work in 
him faith in Jesus Christ through whose merits God forgives the 
believer his sin and causes him to be born again to a new life of 
sonship and communion with God. 

At the last day, Jesus will come again and judge the quick 
and the dead. 

We learn all these things from one book only, the Bible. 


1. God, the Creator of the universe, is the Father of all 
mankind. He is revealed to man in the Bible and in His Son. 
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He loves all men, and desires that they should be His filial 
children while on earth, and live with Him hereafter in 
Heaven, 

2. God the Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, became incarnate, 
lived on earth as our example, and died that He might save us 
from our sins and overcome the power of death. He is our 
Saviour not by substitution but by identification. He desires 
that we may yield ourselves wholly to Him, so that He can 
live in us, and work through us. 

3. God the Holy Spirit is the teacher and sanctifier of 
Christians. He opens to us the meaning of the Scriptures and 
inspires to good works. 

4. The Brotherhood of man. All the children of the 
Heavenly Father are brethren. Mutual love and service are 
the duty of all. The Society of followers of Christ on earth is 
the Church, to which entrance is by baptism. In a com¬ 
memorative feast its members have communion with Christ 
and are united more closely with Him and with each other. 
Communion with God is possible at any time, and in any place 
by prayer, and God is always willing to hear. The first day of 
the week is set apart for special worship of God, as a sign that 
all our days should be given to His service, but cessation of 
ordinary work for one day is also profitable to us physically. 

5. Death is not the end oflife, but entrauce into a fuller 
life. The exact conditions of the after life are not revealed, 
but we know that true Christians rise with a spiritual body to 
a life of happiness and service and praise. 

God—eternal, uncreated, Three in One and One in Three. 

The Bible—in its entirety—the miraculously inspired 
Word of God. 

Man—a fallen creature, hopeless and undone without 
redemption by the shed blood of Christ and new life imparted 
by the Holy Spirit. 

Jesus Christ—begotten of the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary, very God and perfect man. His vicarious death, 
literal resurrection and personal return to judge the world. 

The Christian life—Repentance unto faith in Christ Jesus 
leading to fellowship with Christ and manifested in work for 
Christ. 

Future rewards and punishments—certain and eternal. 
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J, God, Father-Creator; Son (Jesus) Incarnate God- 
Personal Saviour ; Holy Spirit, Transcendaut God-Immanent 
Power, 

II, The whole Bible in the light of old conviction and new 
confirmation the guide, inspiration and illumination of all life, 
individual and social. 

III, The Cross of Christ the focus of sin and redemption, 
justice and mercy, penitence and forgiveness; the pivot of the 
Gospel, 

IV, The church, as established in and on the New 
Testament, the composite life of regenerate (renewed) indi¬ 
viduals, and the expression and conservation of spiritual life, 
communal and personal, 

V, The bodily resurrection of Jesus the consummation of 
redemption, of believers the consummation of human personality. 


1. Belief in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth and of all things visible and invisible. Belief in His 
righteousness and holiness, His justice and truth, His long 
suffering and great mercy. 

2. Belief that God created man free from sin, but that 
man by the exercise of the free-will (with which God had in 
His goodness endowed man) fell into sin. The consequence of 
this was that man’s descendants have always had a tendency 
towards evil. 

3. Belief that in His desire to save men from the guilt 
and power of sin, God in the person of the Sou became man, 
taught the truth, and revealed in His life the character of God 
and the ideal to which man ought to attain, and finally of His 
own free will died on the cross, was buried and rose again in 
order to break the power of sin and death, 

4. Belief that mau, by the exercise of faith in Jesus Christ 
as the God man, can receive forgiveness of sins now, power to 
live a holy life on earth and the certain assurance of life with 
Christ beyond the grave, 

5. Belief that in securing the blessings just mentioned, 
man is aided by the Holy Spirit, who with the Father and 
Son, is God. And that the Holy Spirit can change the nature 
of man and bring that nature into conformity with the will of 
God, 
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6, Belief that God from of old lias desired all who seek 
His favour to unite themselves together. And that the out¬ 
working of this desire had its first issue in the founding of the 
Jewish Church and its final issue in the establishment of the 
Christian Church, to which admission is betokened in baptism 
and to which adhesion is signified in the lord’s Supper. 

7, Belief that the revelation which God has made to man—• 
apart from the voice of conscience—is made in the Bible, which 
was written under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit by various 
writers, but which if rightly studied gives a progressive revela¬ 
tion of the will of God. 

8, Belief that there will be a day of judgment, when each 
man must appear to be judged, and that this judgment will be 
so manifestly just that no man will be able to question that the 
Judge of all the earth has done right. 


Tropical Diseases 

EDITH CONCHE 

[From the Dictionary of Tropica] Medicine.] 


the mission field for the benefit of those who may think 
of becoming missionaries, or who have friends in the field. 

Depression. (Closely allied with its contrary mani¬ 
festation “The Hump.”) This complaint is very common in 
the tropics. It may arise from various causes,—indigestion, 
over-work (though this is not a usual one), teaching singing 
to natives, amateur attempts at goat-farming or gardening, or 
even house-building. It is of a highly infectious nature, aud 
affects the eyes largely, spoils the power of vision, interferes 
with focussing and perspective, is often accompanied by 
intellectual doubt, aud (in male patients) a tendency towards 
whiskers and carpet slippers, and (in female) droopy skirts and 
a sagging waist line. It is best treated by vigorous exercise in 
the open-air, the study of history, and large doses of Punch , 

Grumbling. This disease is so insidious in its onset that 
the complaint may be well established, and the patient quite 


1 . iS the preservation of health in the Far East is such an 
I Zl I important subject, one feels it may not be amiss to draw 
l* *1 attention to a few of the complaints most prevalent in 
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unaware of it. It is generally found in healthy and well nour¬ 
ished subjects, and is caused by an absence of worry and difficul¬ 
ties. The symptoms are a tendency to fault finding, the object 
of which varies greatly. Native pigs, the postman, the Peking 
government, or the cook may each be the disposing cause of an 
attack. The best cure is change of scene, to a native inn, if 
possible, for some weeks, during which the patient might be 
kept on low diet, and taught to sing “ Count your blessings.” 

Irritability. A complaint very trying to those not 
infected. The causes are various, such as a native feast, late 
hours, excessive tea or coffee drinking, or home truths from a 
colleague. The manifestations are a tendency to contradict 
accepted opinions on everything, to “take wrong” everything 
that is said or done, or iu some cases the assumption of an 
early-Christian-niartyr air. This complaint is non-profession- 
ally called “cantankerousness” or euphemistically “nerves.” 
Treatment as advised by an eminent C. M. S. doctor is as 
follows: “If someone in your mission compouud is irritable, 
give him some cathartic compound. If everyone is irritable 
and unreasonable take some yourself.” 

Argufying. Usually a woman’s disease, though occurriug 
sometimes in men, caused by poverty of blood in the brain. 
The symptoms are a habit of keeping conversation circulating 
in a small circle, usually connected with details of work, 
manifested most frequently at meal times. Remedies, a hand¬ 
kerchief tightly knotted over the month of one or more of the 
patients is the most efficacious; less drastic, a red herring might 
he trailed by some non-inflicted person. 

Diddling, This is a disease which affects the patient’s 
work more than himself. It attacks the motor centres. An 
example may be given. The patient starts in a direct line from 
A to B. Eu route the whitewasher from C appears desiring 
an immediate inspection of his work, A right-angular 
diversion is made in favour of C, Then the carpenter from D 
appears wishing to know the exact height a certain beam is to 
be, or, to speak more accurately (since no one ever wants to 
know anything exactly iu the East), to be told whether what 
he has done “ will do,” Reaving D the cook appears and 
directs the course to the water cistern at E. It appears the 
tadpoles are now well-grown frogs, the weather is dry, and 
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would it not be well to have the cistern cleaned? Incidental 
remarks are made as to sweeping out drains, now choked with 
leaves, and a few hints given as to tidiness in general. The 
washer lady is seized with a desire for soap and more soap (a 
purely native disease, something akin to diabetes). When 
this has been administered, the study desk is reached once 
more. A glance reminds the patient that the important message 
to B has not yet been dealt with. The remedy for this disease 
is perfect organization based on a sound system. As the 
patient starts from A he carries in his pocket (if a “she” in 
her hand) a large number of corks. 

These corks are carved out into a number of fantastic 
shapes, something like the conversation lozenges of our youth. 
The shapes mean different sentences. For instance to C would 
go “Very nice indeed,” to D “that height will do beautifully,” 
to E “ an excellent idea.” One which is generally reserved to 
the end, and only given out on very busy day translates into 
“Go and boil your head.” The cork treatment is highly 
recommended by the medical faculty. 

Dawdling. Another manifestation of the same complaint. 
It largely affects the sense of time. Being highly infectious it 
often involves the whole household; it may begin with an 
unpunctual cook. In affected households meals have a 
tendency to begin late, and end later, movable feasts are the 
order of the day, times are fixed “with a leaning to mercy,” 
A readjustment of values occurs, 8 a.m.~8.ro, 8.15, or 8,20; 
2 p.m.=2.20., etc. The patients must themselves assist the 
cure by “ making an effort,” unlike the late Mrs. Dombey of 
lamented memory.- N.B, This complaint rarely attacks those 
responsible for routine jobs, such as schools. If it does, a 
readjustment can be made by putting all the household clocks 
half an hour in advance of the school ones, so that paradoxi¬ 
cally the teachers can be late, and yet in time. 

Heroics, This is most commonly met with in young 
people, but may manifest itself at any age, or in persons of 
either sex. The symptoms are a desire to postpone furloughs, 
abjure holidays, neglect the personal appearance, and cultivate 
a general air of over-work. The catchword of this stage is “/ 
have not time for such things,” the more emphatic the 
the more acute the attack. It is frequently accompanied by 
“cantankerousness.” It occurs as a rule in patients of an 
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opposite disposition to those attacked by the diddling and 
dawdling symptoms, but it may result after convalescence from 
those diseases. As this disease is frequently associated with 
low-feeding, it is best treated with the “egg cure.” Any 
number of eggs up to ten are given daily (eggs are about 
four a peuny in oriental lauds). The cure may be considered 
complete when the patient has said, “ Cook-a-doodle-do ” three 
or four times instead of the ordinary native language. In 
addition, wholesome intercourse with one’s fellows and a little 
mild badinage are recommended. 

Carping Cavilling Criticism. This serious malady is 
of two varieties, the acute and the chronic. The former has 
usually a provoking cause, and is cured by the removal of the 
cause. After several attacks the acute form is likely to pass 
into the chronic. This disease causes much pain. Its cure is 
extremely simple, The patient must be provided with a reliable 
life-size mirror, and be instructed to use it for {Several hours 
daily. By the time he has learned to see himself as others see 
him, or as he sees others, the disease will not only be arrested, 
it will be cured for ever. 

These are some of the minor complaints met with in the 
tropics. They can best be guarded against by keeping up 
the tone of the general health. For this certain things are 
recommended, nourishing food in sufficient quantity, exercise 
in the open air, plenty of interesting work, a little wholesome 
literature, a hobby, and above all the cultivation of a sense of 
humour. 

N.B, It may be noticed in passing that these are tropical 
complaints, and as the tropics do not extend to 25 0 North 
latitude, they may have no interest for members of the 
Kwangsi-Hunan Mission. 
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What the Chinese Are Thinking about Christianity 

Problems of the Christian Church in China. (A State¬ 
ment of Religious Experience) 

L. C. WC 

(Translated from “ Idle” by Prof. T. C. CHAO) 

1 *“""" N the spring of the third year of the Republic the 
opportunity came to me to investigate into the Christian 
religion. In October the next year, I received baptism 
and joined the Chung Hua Shen Kung Hui at Peking. 
Five full years elapsed since I first joined the Christian Church; 
but during these five years, I have been continuously studying 
the truths of Christianity. My knowledge of the religion 
is indeed very shallow ; for as I do not know the foreign 
languages, I cannot read European and American books and 
have to limit my study to the translated Bible, which I have 
somewhat carefully studied but which I am afraid may not be 
entirely in agreement with the original in many places in spite 
of the fact that the translated Bible has been corrected again 
and again. As to reference works which have already been 
translated into Chinese 1 have not read many of them. Con¬ 
sequently I atn not very familiar with many doctrines and 
I am embarrassed if I am asked to make a statement of views 
with regard to the religion. But faith is a great thing in 
human life. Since I repose my faith in Christianity I ought to 
find out how knowledge and conduct may become unified 
so that this faith may be realized. Not a day passes when this 
thought does not revolve in my mind several times, and from 
this thought I have arrived at a few judgments which I ask to 
state in this paper. 

The spiritual needs of mankind grow with the increase of 
knowledge. If one is satisfied with what he has already 
attained and feels no more spiritual need, no more want, he is 
very probably revealing in himself an arrested intellectual 
development. Knowing this, I made attempts at my own 
spiritual progress. Since I joined the Christian Church, I 
began to feel more and more dissatisfied with certain tilings. 
At first I tried to compel myself to be contented, as I thought 
one should not let pride grow in his heart. Acquiescence, 
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however, soon failed. For afterwards, as I began to see the 
true foundation of Christianity I felt that if knowing the things 
that I was dissatisfied with were contradictory to the truth of 
our religion, I did not make them known to others, I would 
have disobeyed my own God-given conscience And so 
investigation led to ideas, ideas led to expressions of them in 
words, and all these commenced spontaneously to influence 
even conduct and activities. This shows me more clearly than 
ever that thought and the problems of life have very intimate 
relations. If faith is of paramount importance iu life, we 
ought not to let our thoughts on it pass away without a state¬ 
ment, for we ought not to dabble with life lightly. 

The first element in my dissatisfaction is that those who 
are at present so-called Christians do not appear to have a 
right faith. As I view it, those who, being rascals of the city 
or street, desire the Church to be a charm of protection, 
or, being poor in wealth, want the Church to render them 
material assistance, do not possess what we may properly term 
faith. Even youths, who joined the Church on account of the 
advantages of education accruing thereto, do not have real 
faith at all, and to take a step further, when a man, recognizing 
his own sin and short comings and pitying the degradation of 
society, really repents and seeks happiness, his aims, though 
they may be free from blame, are yet too narrow’. To aim at 
individual salvation and eternal life according to strict judg¬ 
ment, is narrow’, because such an aim cannot contain iu it the 
greatness and universality of the Christian religion. How rare 
then is true faith! What marvel if people criticize Christians 
as persons who “eat religion,” who are superstitious and 
selfish ? 

The second element in my dissatisfaction with regard to 
the Church is that while the Church ought to be the guide of 
society, she is now not only unable to guide society, but cau 
merely follow social progress and be guided by it. The reason 
for this is two-fold. In the first place the church places 
so great an emphasis upon ancient ceremonies and observances 
that she becomes incapable of shaking off the yoke of tradition, 
and though she knows that social progress is inevitable, yet 
she, even in this modern day, compels men to follow the rules 
and formulae of a thousand years ago. Such conservation is 
not only irrational but is also an emotionally impossible 
matter ; and yet on account of certain human limitations and 
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handicaps, the church has never been willing to effect the 
necessary changes in spite of the fact that without change she 
has to lose her position of prophetic guidance that society is in 
need of. In the second place the Church’s view of the Bible is 
not in harmony with modern knowledge. The Bible—the 
two testaments—is still effective so far as the book as a whole is 
concerned ; but because of racial, geographical, and temporal 
differences, the thoughts, languages, and methods of organizing 
them are unlike those to which we are accustomed. (For 
instance, the method we use to express a truth is the simple 
presentation of it in essay form while the ancient method 
employs narratives largely for this purpose.) And if, for 
example, the method of literal interpretation is to be kept 
intact, then the trouble of “destroying matter by form” and 
“killing spirit by letter” cannot be avoided and the rigidity 
of interpretation would merely lead people to suspect that the 
truths of the Bible are after all without close bearing upon the 
practical problems of life. Obstacles are, therefore, laid in the 
way of the gospel. Contemplation on these conditions existing 
in the Church increases tny dissatisfaction. 

On the other hand, I believe that the Church of Christ is 
not merely an organization of a few ministers and preachers. 
It is eminently an organization of all Christians who compose 
it. If we are not satisfied with the Church, we ought to 
rise up and attempt to reform it. The sovereignty of a 
democracy rests with the people and if the people, expecting to 
improve their political strength and prospect, can merely rebuke 
the administration of the government and cannot bear their 
own responsibility, would they be worthy of their citizenship? 
Thus, we are all Christians and if we merely criticize the 
Church, stand aloof from its affairs, and even antagonize it, 
what good can come out of us ? Or shall each of us think that 
if we ourselves are real Christians it is sufficient ? There are 
people who think that now the ill-feelings of society toward the 
Christian religion have alk disappeared and that as the high 
class of people are daily coining into the Church, the prosperity 
of the religion is insured for the future. But if many of the 
high class people joined the Church and each began to feel 
dissatisfied with it, thinking that lie understood the doctrines 
perfectly and thus becoming an enemy of the Church, what 
kind of a constructive work could have been done though we 
believed that construction came only after a certain measure 
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of destruction ? If the Christian Church of China followed our 
advocation, if all the Christians acquired right faith, and if the 
church did set aside all the meaningless and impractical forms 
together with all the irrational interpretations of doctrines, 
could we say then that we had done a piece of constructive 
work? If all the believers had leaned toward knowledge, 
turning doctrines and dogmas into mere theories of learning, 
would they not have lost the true spirit of religion ? Could au 
intellectualistic church be inclusive enough—inclusive of all 
the intelligent and ignorant? Or could we maintain that the 
recognized deep truths of the present time should belong to 
those who are educated and be shut off from those who are 
ignorant and who, on account of their ignorance, might be 
treated according to Confucius’ famous saying, ‘‘The people 
can be made to follow and cannot be made to know ”? All 
these aud like questions rush on me aud being puzzled I know 
not which way to turn or follow S 

In the midst of this bewilderment, I thought of St Paul’s 
teaching concerning the Church. He says : “ Other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 
Consequently I think if we desire to solve the problems of the 
Christian Church the best thing we can do is to return to the 
teachings of Jesus and to his work, for there we may be sure to 
find our desired solutions. Jesus claims that the principle 
of his life is self-sacrificial service ; for “the son of mau came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, aud give bis life a 
ransom for many.” He also announces the necessary condition 
of discipleship, saying : “If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, aud follow me.” In 
another place, he says: “ He that hath my commandments and 
keepetb them, he it is that loveth me.” Prom these words we 
can clearly see that the foundation of the Christian religion is 
Jesus’ example of self-sacrifice. If we can imitate Jesus, practise 
self-sacrifice, pluck out the roots of our selfishness, and con¬ 
secrate all we have to the service for man, thus showing forih 
our spirit of sacrifice in our attempts to make enduring contri¬ 
butions to society and secure the common good of our people. 
If we hope in this way to effect gradual social regeneration, we 
may rest assured that we can share really in the establishment 
and realization of Jesus’ Kingdom of heaven in this world. 

So doing, as all of us work by the faith approved of our 
conscience, knowing we ought to labor in the self-sacrificial 
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spirit, what time shall we have then to criticize and meddle 
with other men’s affairs? If all the members of the Church 
practise real social service and realize the teachings of Jesus 
Christ in their conduct, what need has the Church any more to 
pay so much attention and spend so much energy on ceremonies 
and forms? Even the important truths of the Bible or the 
creeds of the Church, also depend upon the good works of the 
believers to confirm and magnify them. And if so, after the 
good works have been performed, what necessity is there left 
for people to quarrel over different interpretations of dogmas 
and principles of religion? If we believe that the Christian 
Church rests on a firm foundation and has far-reaching work 
and influence, shall we still entertain the fear that some day the 
religion may be transformed into a sort of empty theory of 
learning? Moreover, as the spirit of man rises to high levels, 
material civilization will also make great advancement. As 
Confucius well said : u When the great truth moves, it reaches 
the whole world. .... All men will not merely love their own 

parents as parents, and their own sons as sous.Goods are 

kept from being thrown on the way, but need not be kept to 
oneself; strength may not come forth from the body, but 
when it comes, it may not be used for oneself.” At that time, 
shall not even the ignorant men and women of to-day have the 
.same faith as the intelligent people have now? In short, 
if only the believers will practise the teachings of Jesus, they 
can secure the proper solutions for all the difficult problems 
with which we are face to face at the present time. Such 
a thought really finds my heart! 

Therefore I think that although at times we criticize the 
Church, we don’t want to form another organization besides the 
Church. We desire merely to abolish the hindrances that human 
manipulations alone have placed in the way of our religion. 
We desire to recover the reality of Christianity. As I understand 
it, our religion does not prevent man from seeking knowledge ; 
it only insists that all knowledge must converge in love, in 
■which the truth, the beauty, and the good of tlie world may be 
perfected and unified and become eternal. This love is fully 
illustrated in Jesus’ self-sacrifice. Christianity does not want 
men to rely merely on the divinity of Jesus and get salvation 
without any cost. It expects men to imitate Jesus and acquire 
His character so that they may realize their individuality and 
follow the heavenly law of great commonness. (Jig ^ Sg 65 
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^ ^.) I believe that the truths of the Christian religion do 
not come into conflict with the truths of science and philosophy. 
The reason that the modern man’s ideas have changed and 
have been emancipated from the bondage of antiquities, may be 
found in the gradual manifestation of truths. I believe especi¬ 
ally that the source of Christianity aud that of all other 
religions, even of all systems of thought, are one, and all 
religious and systems of thought are not far different from each 
other in the great fundamentals. In the good future all the 
tributaries and the great river will run together into the sea. 

For this reason, although I have gone through many vicis¬ 
situdes in thought, I still retain my optimism, being willing to 
put into practice what I believe to be true. I wish to do as an 
ancient saying advises: “As long as there is breath, this 
work shall not be slackened.” I also wish that ambitious men 
will soon arise arid revive all the churches in China. All 
these my thoughts, though unsystematically stated, may have 
a little worth for discussion. If the reader will kindly respond 
with strict criticism and help me make progress in my thinking 
on such important things, I shall gladly listen; for this is what 
I earnestly desire to achieve. 

■ - -♦—• - 


Reconstruction of Secondary and Higher Educa¬ 
tion in India and the United States 
with Its Suggestions for China 

T. H. P. SAILER 


(Continued from Page jo , January , 1921.) 



HE situation in the United States illustrates how 
educational institutions spring out of practical needs, 
but also how they tend to persist after these needs have 
been materially modified. The first secondary school 
in the United States was represented by the Latin grammar 
school of New England, transplanted from Europe, whose main 
business was to drill in the Latin required for entrance to 
Harvard College where students prepared for the ministry*. 
The school was purely preparatory, concerned with the mastery 
of the linguistic tools of higher learning. Those who did not 
aspire to college went only to dame aud writing schools. At 
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this stage of American education the demands of the masses 
were very small, the elements of literacy, for many not even 
that, while those of the professions were narrow and traditional. 

As the middle class of society grew, the scanty elementary 
education was no longer sufficient and the professional 
education was wide of the mark. Accordingly, about 1750 the 
practical-minded Benjamin Franklin opened a new secondary 
institution to teach subjects that had a closer bearing on life. 
This was the academy, which for over one hundred years held 
a position of great importance in American education. Its 
appearance indicated a public consciousness that there was 
something worth knowing besides traditions, that the con¬ 
tribution of the modern world must be taken into account, 
Later, as social intercourse became more varied and complex, 
as the making of a living demanded greater intelligence, as 
national and international relationships broadened and strength¬ 
ened, others than prospective preachers and leaders felt the 
need of something beyond the elements of education. At first 
the motive for securing these was mainly that of individual 
advancement, but finally the state perceived that it was to its 
own interest to offer a free secondary education to its citizens, 
and the American high school arose, a distinctive landmark iu 
the history of democratic education, representing the extension 
of free common schooling for all who chose to take advantage 
of it. While no other country has gone so far as this, the 
upper limits of elementary education have generally risen and 
provision has been made widely for pupils of ability to study 
further, 

Meanwhile, the academies, in response to these same 
influences, had many of them extended their work, added years 
to their courses, and finally blossomed out into colleges ; others 
became preparatory schools for colleges iu the neighborhood. 
The colleges in turn, originally professional schools, gradually 
separated their professional departments, which at first were 
accessible to those who had never taken the college course, 
but which later raised their standards of admission, owing 
largely to the energetic work of President Eliot, of Harvard, 
The type of American education that ultimately became 
standardized out of all this process was an elementary school of 
eight years, with variations in certain sections of the country, 
followed by a secondary school of four years, and this by an 
undergraduate college course of four years leading to strictly 
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graduate professional study, the average age of graduation for 
the first three stages being fourteen, eighteen, and twenty-two 
respectively. Thus the American system differed from that of 
other countries in that it delayed the entrance upon both 
professional and secondary study two years later. As a matter 
of fact, the stronger universities offered much work of a 
graduate type in their last two years. Moreover, certain 
professional schools, especially those of medicine, admitted 
students at the end of the sophomore year, but the great mass 
of American students were, age for age, behind those of 
European countries. 

The bulletin of the United States Bureau of Education 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, is only one of a 
series of discussions of this problem. A Committee of the 
N. E. A. on the Reorganization of Secondary Education has 
recommended that the elementary course he shortened to six 
years, and that work more distinctively secondary in type be 
taken up by pupils at the approximate age of twelve, with a 
high school course six years in length, in two divisions. It is 
felt that in addition to other advantages, this will help to secure 
enrichment of the secondary curriculum and enable our students 
to cover by the age of eighteen more nearly the ground 
covered by European students. The needs of those who do not 
study further than this are to be met by a variety of courses. 

The present bulletin discusses the extension of secondary 
education upwards. It appears that as long ago as 1853 
President Tappan, of the University of Michigan, suggested 
transferring university work really of secondary grade to the 
high school. President Harper, of Chicago, did much to 
promote this idea, not only by organizing the work of his 
university into a juuior and senior college of two years each, 
the latter with a more distinctively graduate type of work, but 
by his writings and speeches. In an address given in 1900 and 
published in his book, The Trend of Higher Education 
(ch. XXIII), he called attention to the fact that 20 to 25 per 
cent of the smaller colleges in America were doing work only a 
little removed from that of an academy. He suggested that it 
would be well for these, in the interest of quality, to attempt 
nothing higher. Another 25 per cent of small colleges he 
thought might hold their own. The remaining 50 per cent he 
advised to become junior colleges, retaining the preparatory 
departments which most of them had, and covering the first 
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two years of the present college course. He noted that the 
average student was not prepared to do satisfactory work 
except by academy methods until the end of the sophomore 
year, and urged that all of this work be done in a single 
institution. 

The bulletin mentions four types of junior colleges : 

(1) those which are recognized departments of universities; 

(2) normal schools which undertake two years of college work ; 

(3) public junior colleges, high schools which have added two 
years of work ; (4) private junior colleges, smaller colleges which 
have decided to restrict themselves to the first two years of the 
undergraduate course. It sums up the arguments for and 
against the American small college in substance as follows: 

In its favor it may be said that small size oflfers certain 
advantages; that as an institution it appeals to local pride, 
denominational support, and democratic spirit; and that the 
present gap between secondary and university work seems to 
leave it a field. 

Factors that threaten its continuance are the rapid growth 
of the high school, with its tendency to add years ; the equally 
rapid growth of powerful and well-equipped universities ; the 
demand for specialized work in the upper years, which small 
colleges find it difficult to meet; and lack of funds to maintain 
present degree standards. The consolidation of two or more 
institutions may be a partial help, but there remain some strong 
reasons for choosing the junior college as the way out. 

A summary of these reasons is as follows: (1) the junior 
college is relieved, both of the courses with highest per capita 
cost, demanding specialized instruction and expensive equipment 
and frequently taken by only small classes, and also of the other 
requirements of a standard American college; (2) it closes at 
what has come to be a break in methods of study in this as well 
as in other countries; (3) when developing out of a high 
school, it saves much money for students who would otherwise 
have to go farther from home for the first two years of the 
college course ; (4) it holds these young people longer near 
home and church influences, and sends them to a distance only 
when their characters are more mature; (5) it forms a better 
terminus than the high school for many who can go no further; 
(6) it can undertake certain types of vocational training, such 
as teaching and journalism, better than the high school; (7) it 
is already recognized as furnishing sufficient preparation for 
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several types of professional work; (8) it will relieve the 
university of congestion iu the lower classes. 

If this proposed arrangement of work is carried out, the 
United States will have an elementary course of six years, a 
secondary course of eight years, with three divisions, junior 
high school, senior high school, and junior college, and 
diversified departments for varying needs, and students will 
enter upon professional and postgraduate work at the age of 
twenty. This will require, of course, making the most of the 
opportunities for improving quality of work which the 
rearrangement makes possible. The case for reconstruction 
seems a strong one. 

In turning to the Report of the Calcutta University 
Commission, one is struck with two things : the difference in 
many respects between Indian and American education ; and at 
the same time with the similarity of forces at work leading to 
recommendations that are largely identical. Some of the 
striking differences are as follows : (t) with a population about 
three times that of the United States, India has no such 
foundation of general intelligence on which to build ; according 
to the census of 1911, only 59 out of 1,000 of the population 
were literate, less than it per cent of the men and exactly 
1 per cent of the women, with only 3.22 per cent of the 
population at school, (2) The bulk of this population is rural 
and isolated in small villages. (3) The masses live in great 
poverty ; estimates in 1911 were that the wages of an able- 
bodied agricultural laborer were from $1 to $5 a month, (4) 
The climate combines with other causes, economic and social, 
to depress the physique and undermine energy, (5) There is a 
great diversity of languages, 147 dialects being recognized, so 
that iu the larger centers several mutually unintelligible 
languages are apt to be spoken. (6) The religion of the masses 
is shot through with superstition and is a strong obstacle to 
progress, (7) The institution of caste, nowhere else in the 
world so inflexible, hinders both co-operation between groups 
and initiative of individuals, (8) While there is great respect 
for learning, the traditions of education are too exclusively 
speculative, on the one hand, and rueinoriter, on the other. 
(9) The position of woman is low even for a non-Christian 
country, those of the upper classes being secluded, early 
marriage general, and illiteracy, as indicated above, almost 
universal, (10) The industries of the country are yet in a 
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backward state, so that many motives and resources for 
education present in the West are only slightly developed, and 
the demand for experts and trained administrators is yet 
comparatively small, (n) The education most needed must 
be borrowed from abroad, so that other social institutions can 
aid the school but little and, especially in higher subjects, a 
Western language needs to be used. (12) For a task so vast 
and complicated, with so many difficulties, the funds, a large 
proportion of which have to be supplied by the government, 
are inadequate. 

It is well to stop and reflect on the educational problem 
presented by such a situation. Many of the conditions are 
similar to those found in other parts of the non-Christian 
world, but the combination of them is unique. It is clear 
that to other handicaps there should not be added that of waste. 
The best advice available ori the planet is none too good for 
such circumstances, 

Bengal, however, is peculiar even for India. The people 
are proverbially clever as students, but with little taste for 
manual occupations. Education is popular, especially higher 
education, and schools are numerous, but ill-supported. 
According to the 7th Quinquennial Report of the Educational 
Department, Bengal lias well above the average percentage of 
boys undergoing elementary education among the provinces of 
India, but stands at the bottom in average direct expenditure 
of money per pupil. Its secondary schools are five times as 
numerous per square mile as those of any other province in 
India, and eleven times as thickly sown as those of Madras 
Presidency, but it pays least per secondary boy. The 
proportion of unaided secondary schools, that is, of schools 
which are unable or unwilling to conform to government 
standards for the sake of a grant-in-aid, is nearly three times 
that of any other province. The record for elimination is in 
striking contrast to that of American schools, since the fourth 
high school class contains about 90 per cent as many as the 
first, much of this, however, being due to retardation. 
Incidentally, only 30 to 40 per cent of these succeed in passing 
the fiual examinations. As far as size is concerned, there is 
practically no drop in the classes until the end of the second 
college year, when the so-called F.A. (First Arts) or intermediate 
examination is taken, From 19x2 to 1917 the number of 
students in arts colleges in Bengal increased 68 per cent, and 
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the number of those in English secondary schools, 40 per cent. 
Dr, Sadler (Vol. I of the Report, pp, 19-22) calls attention to 
the fact that Bengal and the United Kingdom have almost the 
same population, 45,(000,000, with normally just about the same 
number—26,000—preparing for university degrees. Since 
only about one in ten of the population of Bengal is literate, 
this means that ten times as large a proportion of the educated 
class are taking degrees in Bengal as in England, The cost 
per college student in Bengal is the lowest in India, In 
unaided colleges, which educate more students than those of 
any other class, the average cost per annum is a little over 
Rf» 48, while in the University of Birmingham it is Rs, 720, 
and in the University of Liverpool, Rs, 1,320 (Vol, I, p, 361). 
Of the 11,655 graduates of Calcutta University from 1912 to 
19 r 7, 7,564, or nearly 65 per cent, took the arts course, 1,981 
law, and only 62 engineering. 

It may be well to explain that for a long time and until 
recently India had five presidency universities, the three oldest 
established in 1857, These were until 1904 purely examining 
bodies, and since then have undertaken only a comparatively 
small amount of postgraduate instruction. Each university 
makes its own regulations, which differ materially in details in 
different provinces, The following description will apply 
particularly to the University of Calcutta, 

This institution holds annually a matriculation examination 
which cannot be taken before the age of sixteen, for high 
school students wishing to enter arts colleges. In 1919, 15,921 
took this examination as against about 7,100 in 1904. Those 
who pass are eligible to enter any arts college affiliated with 
the University, of which there were 33 in Bengal in 1917. 
The colleges set no examinations aud confer no degrees. After 
two years of college work there is the intermediate examination, 
success in which secures the degree of F.A. and which admits 
to the medical and engineering schools. Two years later 
comes the B.A, examination which admits to the law school. 
The M.A, degree takes two years more. First class colleges are 
affiliated up to the B,A,, that is, they do work which justifies 
them in the opinion of the University in presenting candidates 
for the B.A, examination, though this opinion admittedly rests 
on no adequate inspection. Second class colleges are affiliated 
Up to the F.A., and different types of affiliation may be granted 
in different subjects, according to staff aud equipment. 
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Some of these features are similar to those in many 
American colleges. The average age of passing the matricula¬ 
tion examination is eighteen and a half, which is not far from 
the average age of college entrance in America, President 
Harper, as already quoted, considered that most men were too 
young to do university grade wosk at this age. Dr, Sadler 
thinks the same of the Indian student, at least with the type of 
training supplied at present. As a matter of fact, in Bengal 
and the United States much of the early college work is 
secondary in character. The Indian and Americau student has 
four years between him and his A.B, degree, with very similar 
requirements for entering and graduating from professional 
schools, except that American standards vary more widely 
from lack of uniform control. In both countries there is 
unnecessary duplication of effort by small colleges, with 
increasing difficulty in meeting the competition of large 
institutions as education rises in cost. There is in many cases 
the same necessity of going a long distance to attend college. 
There is the same break in the course recognized by the Indian 
F.A. degree and in America by the different organization of 
the curriculum after sophomore year, A-cIass medical schools 
in America require two years of college work for entrance, like 
Indian schools. From both countries we hear complaints that 
universities are becoming congested with underclassmen, and 
that it would be a relief to have them prepare elsewhere. 

Some of the fundamental differences in the conditions to 
be faced by education in the two situations have already been 
mentioned. These create problems tough and thorny. The 
aversion of the higher castes for manual work, the traditional 
character of learning, and the backwardness of industrial 
development combine to exalt the prestige of a literary degree, 
which goes far to fix social, including matrimonial, as well as 
economic status. The American youth who leaves college or 
who fails at an examination may have to give up the idea of a 
so-called learned profession, but he may only make the more 
money for starting in business earlier, and, if he succeeds, may 
soon look down, both socially and financially, on the average 
Ph.D. Society has still many openings for practical efficiency. 
In India it is much harder for the individual to make his own 
way, and the academic label is much more ardently prized. 

The comparative poverty of the country deprives education 
of adequate funds. Students cannot pay any but low' fees, and 
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state aid, greatly increased during the last two decades, is still 
far below the needs, A few wealthy individuals have made 
notable gifts, but education has only a tiny fraction of the 
public and private support that it receives in America. This 
makes it necessary for institutions to do the cheap and financial¬ 
ly profitable rather than the educationally fruitful thing. It 
still seems necessary to instruct the Indian college student in a 
language which is not his mother tongue. Think of the 
pleasure it would be to address our American students ex¬ 
clusively in French ! The low position of women renders it 
impossible to utilize them as teachers, as we do in the United 
States, This creates a severe handicap for the work on which 
higher education must build. 

The natural consequences of these things are as follows. 
First, the examination looms into far greater prominence than 
it lias in America, until it finally controls methods of teaching 
and study, and college life and organization. The University 
Commissioners of 1902 expressed the view that “Beyond 
doubt, the greatest evil from which the system of university 
education suffers in India is that teaching is subordinate to 
examination and not examination to teaching ” (Vol, II, p. 142), 
Granted the premises that a degree must be had, that it hinges 
on success in passing examinations, that previous instruction 
has been poor, that the language iu which the examinations 
are almost exclusively conducted, from matriculation upwards, 
has been imperfectly mastered, that the ability of colleges to 
draw students depends largely on their reputation for enabling 
their students to pass, and it is not surprising that teachers are 
expected to concentrate on material that is likely to be required 
by examiners, to condense this into portable form, and to omit 
everything else as superfluous. The university has yielded to 
the pressure of a difficult situatiou and in the interest of a 
uniform system of grading has tended towards precise and 
mechanical methods. Study is declared by witnesses to consist 
largely in memorizing outlines and keys which flourish in 
great profusion. Teaching lends to become coaching, and 
study, cramming. Men study hard, but miss some of the best 
elements of real education. 

Owing to lack of funds, classes are apt to be large, and 
ill-paid teachers frequently have to undertake outside tutoring 
to make ends meet, which results in a poorer quality of work 
in the classroom and less of personal contact out of it. Critics 
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state that the matriculation examination fits neither for univer¬ 
sity work nor for anything else. The secondary preparation 
having been poor, the colleges must undertake much that is 
secondary in character. There is lack of live tutoring and 
neglect of the abler students. The picture that Dr, Sadler 
paints is a gloomy one, but is based upon abundant evidence. 

To deal with this situation, the Commission proposes to 
recognize the break that practically exists between secondary 
and university work at the end of the present second college 
year. Probably less than 50 per cent of the students proceed 
further than this, since many fail at the intermediate examina¬ 
tion and others are contented to accept minor government 
positions or other employment. All education below this is to 
be regarded as secondary and placed under the control of a new 
and independent board as to curriculum, examinations, and 
recognition. This board will have on it representatives of the 
University, the Department of Education, secondary schools, 
business interests, the Legislative Council, and religious com¬ 
munities. Dr, Sadler insists that the only effective reconstruction 
demands a strong movement of public opinion behind it and 
greatly increased public funds (Vol. IV. p. 33). Some high 
schools will be encouraged to add two years to their present 
course, some independent institutions will be created, some 
colleges will be advised to restrict themselves to the first two 
years, and all colleges which retain their intermediate depart¬ 
ments will be required to provide for them separate organizations 
and buildings. 

The present high schools should be strengthened in two 
ways, Eirst, in their curriculum and methods by the reform of 
their final examinations, which will no longer be called the 
matriculation, as it will not admit to the university, but only 
to the intermediate colleges. The possibility of attaining suc¬ 
cess by mere cramming is to be lessened. In the second place, 
larger grants will warrant higher salaries which, with regulations 
improving their prospects, will attract a better grade of teachers. 
Dr. Sadler feels that this increased expenditure will justify 
itself by tbe time and money it will ultimately save. More 
work will be done in the vernacular, on the ground that the 
difficulty in English expression is often due to the lack of clear 
thinking which can be best developed in the mother tongue. 
The postponement of the beginning of English study will be 
offset, it is believed, by the greater intellectual maturity with 
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which it is attacked. More effective teaching will tend to lower 
the average age of completing the high school course. 

The reasons for the new intermediate colleges are similar 
to those for the junior colleges in the United States. They will 
relieve the universities of great masses of young men who are 
not fitted for the real university work, and will educate these 
at or at least nearer their homes, under more wholesome 
influences, On the other hand, the university will relieve them 
of more expensive types of work, and will enable them to 
improve the quality of what they undertake. They should 
train for life as well as for the university, and their whole 
curriculum should be liberal in type and not sharply differen¬ 
tiated, They may offer, however, according to local needs, 
various courses which prepare for vocations that do not demand 
university degrees, such as certain grades of agriculture, 
teaching, and commerce. To encourage students to take these 
courses, the university should admit graduates of them all, 
though not necessarily to the same faculties, A lew good 
intermediate colleges will most helpfully influence, Dr. Sadler 
thinks, all the high schools surrounding them, and aid in the 
important but tedious business of raising the standards of 
secondary education. All colleges are to be absolutely free in 
matters of religious and moral training. 

(To be continued .) 
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ARTHUR MORLEY 
II. HSIANG OF SUNG. * 


states. Since duke Hsiang calls for less of our space, 
perhaps it will be well, with the forbearance of the editor, 
to give here a brief description of the chief feudal states in 
the times of the pa. 

* The reader should be notified of an inaccuracy at the top of the second 
page of our last article. It is Sstt-ma and not Tso-sliih who says that Hsiao- 
pai received prior intelligence of the marquis’ death. Tso-shih merely leaves 
it to be inferred that his return to Ch£ti was unopposed. 


ffl 


T has been represented to me that the former paper on 
marquis Wen would have been more useful had it con¬ 
tained information concerning the position of the various 
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To begin with Sung (5j£). Its dukes, the only ones outside 
the Royal Domain, were descended from the kings of the 
Skang Dynasty. Their territory lay to the south of the “old” 
bed of the Yellow River ; if projected on the modern map it 
would cover the north-eastern part of Anhwei and the north¬ 
western part of Kiangsu. To its north, reaching to Mt. T‘ai in 
Shantung but stretching more eastwards than Sung, was the 
marquisate of Lu (ft), almost enveloping Chu (fj) in its south¬ 
eastern corner. To the east of Sung was Hsu (%), like it on the 
south of the old bed. None of these three more eastern states, 
Lu, Chu, or Hsu, reached to the sea. The hilly formation 
which makes the Shantung promontory is continued south¬ 
wards along the coast and was occupied by smaller and less 
advanced states of which Chu (J£) immediately below the prom¬ 
ontory was the most considerable. The lowlands by the coast 
down to the mouth of the Yangtsze were not yet within the 
pale. To the south of Sung were the two ancient marqnisates 
of Ch‘6n (JSg) and IVai (|g) between it and Ch‘u (J§) to which 
latter they were at that time subservient. On the west of 
Sung was the earldom of Ch'eng (gf) dating only from the 
time of king P*ing who for it alienated lands of the Royal 
Domain; it lay roughly within the modern Honan from Juning 
to Wei-lni! Fu. Oil the north of Sung and Ch‘eng and 
west of Du was the marquisate of Wei ({gf), astride the Yellow 
River where it begins to trend north-east 1 and occupying the 
rest of northern Honan, the south of Chihli, and the east of 
Shantung. Tucked in between Wei, Lu, and Sung there was 
the small marquisate of 'iVao (§). Again to the west of 
Ch'eng we have the diminished Royal Domain on both sides 
of the river Lo ($£) and occupying western Honan. 

The above were geographically the central states of China. 
The larger of them, Lu, Sung, Ch‘eug and Wei were still small 
compared with the feudatories on the out-skirts of the empire. 
There were Ch‘i and Chin (g) on the north, Ch‘iu (^£) on 
the west, and Ch‘u (Jg) on the south. ClFi, founded at the 
beginning of tile dynasty, possessed the low-lands between the 
lower Yellow River and the gulf of Chihli as far south as Mt. 
T‘ai, but not north beyond about Ta-ku ; the neighbourhood 
about Pekin northwards to the hills belonged to the undevel¬ 
oped state of Yen (jjE). Marquis Huau’s moderation refused to 

I At this time the Yellow River, as now, emptied into the gulf of Chihli; 

its 11 old ” course was taken later. 
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extend his own state and so doomed Ch l i to a secondary place. 
Chin, founded somewhat later, was in the southern half of 
Shansi ; separated at that time from Ch 4 i by the mountain 
tribes between Shansi and Chihli, it afterwards absorbed all 
eastwards to the lower Yellow River and northwards to the 
Great Wall. The earldom of Ch‘iu, founded still later, was 
to the west of the Yellow River in Shensi. Being more exposed 
than the other states to inroads from the Jung and Ti tribes 
its population had less Chinese blood and its civilization was 
more retarded ; thus, although it held the old seats of the 
Chou family, themselves not of Chinese origin, it was regarded 
by the central states as being half barbarian. Moreover, it 
touched Chiua Proper upon only a small frontier, on the north 
and south of the Wei and, tire Royal Domain being sacrosanct, 
it was immediately concerned only with Chiu. These two 
causes kept it for generations aloof from the general current 
of Chiuese history : but its nearly unlimited scope for expan¬ 
sion in the end gave it the predomineuce. Ch‘u was in a 
different position. Grown out of the Mau tribes, its rulers had 
probably never submitted to the Chou kings from whom they 
only held the honorary title of viscount accorded to all great 
barbarian chiefs, but they were not peers of the realm. During 
the troubles under kings Yu and P‘ing (B.C. 781-718) the 
colonization of king Hsfiau in southern Honan and central 
Hupeh fell into their hands and their early extension into 
Anhwei brought them into contact along an extensive frontier 
with several of the older states; thus they acquired Chinese 
civilization with a large admixture of Chinese blood and being 
unhampered by raids from warlike tribes, as the earls of Ch‘iu 
were, their advance in arts and government was continuous. 
Though originally an independent power, they claimed to be¬ 
long to the Chinese comity but this did not prevent 
them from assuming the royal title. They acknowledged the 
superior civilization but not the sovereignty of China. 

Duke Hsiang was legitimate heir to bis father, being son 
of the duchess : but be bad an elder half brother Tzu-yii 
borne by an inferior wife. When his father was on his death 
bed, Hsiang begged him to make Tzu-yii heir because of his 
greater ability. To this the dying duke agreed and gave 
the necessary charge. Tzu-yii, however, said that his brother’s 
willingness to renounce his rights was the best proof of his 
worthiness. The father died just before the meeting at K { uei- 
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ch'iu, B.C. 651, and Hsiang performed the duties of host in his 
mourning dress. It is said probably with truth that at K‘uei- 
ch‘iu marquis Huau formed the good opinion of the young 
duke’s behaviour winch led him, with Kuan Chung’s approval, 
to put his appointed heir under his guardianship. Huan had 
uo son by any of his three marchionesses and, passing over 
his eldest Wu-k‘uei ($£ $$), who according to rule should have 
succeeded, lie chose Chao (Rg). It was he who was committed 
to duke Hsiang’s care. Here we have two instances of heads 
of families claiming the right to appoint his successor and one 
of them had resisted his sovereign for making the same claim. 
In Sung, because of the harmony between the sons no distur¬ 
bance arose, but in Ch‘i the result was disaster. 

Hsiang made Tzu-yii general of the left and administrator 
of the government, and Tso-shih tells us that under his guid¬ 
ance Sung was finely governed. The duke supported marquis 
Huan ; but immediately after the marquis summoned the nobles 
for the protection of Hsu in B.C. 645, Hsiang found occasion 
to invade the territory of his co-ally, the earl of Ts‘ao; the 
affair is not explained and uo judgment can be passed upon it. 
The result, however, was as we shall see to bind the earl to 
him. 

Marquis Huan died in B.C. 643. The Tso-chuan says that 
before he expired a palace clique, including the cook, I-ya (JJ 
^), who appears in the pages of Mencius, persuaded him to make 
his last testament in favour of his eldest son : and so Wu-k‘uei 
was instated. In the next month, the first of the new year, 
duke Hsiang along with the earl of Ts<ao invaded Ch‘i on 
behalf of his protegd and put Wu-k‘uei to death. We are 
assured that the people wanted Chao upon whom they had 
looked for years as their future ruler, but the other princes, 
each desiring the title for himself, combined against their 
younger brother and in the fifth month collected their forces 
and fought the army of Sung* but were defeated and Chao 
was able to retain possession. 

The patriarchal right of a father to choose his heir was 
probably as yet disputed chiefly 011 behalf of the son by the 
proper wife and more freedom when the direct succession failed. 
Further, it W’as maintained by upholders of order that the 

* The battle is only described as being against the Sung army ; possibly 
the two allies had retired after the execution of Wu-k’uei and duke Hsiang 
invaded the state a second tirue to suppiess the reaction. Chao became ruar- 
quis Hsiao (#). 
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father having made his choice should not rescind it except for 
grave reason. Duke Hsiang, apart from any doubt which he 
may have had concerning Huan’s appointment of Wu~kffiei and 
apart from his personal interest in Chao, was therefore probably 
right in the action which he took. 

Having shaped the course of the most powerful amongst 
the northern states and given effect to the wish of the great 
marquis, duke Hsiang became ambitious to succeed him in the 
^g-ship. In the next year, having seized the viscount of a 
small state in the east for some unexplained reason which did 
not satisfy Tzu-yit, he tried to assemble the nobles in Ts‘ao 
but none appeared 5 even the earl only sent an officer who with 
one from Chu alone attended. They adjourned to Chu where 
the viscount of Tseng (gjj), whom marquis Huai) had made such 
efforts to succour, unfortunately put in a late appearance ; he 
was admitted to the covenant, yet immediately after the solem¬ 
nity Hsiang had him sacrificed upon an altar in order “ to over¬ 
come the eastern tribes.” He then invaded Ts‘ao because 
of the slight respect which the earl had given to his still-born 
conference. His brother remonstrated with him for these pro¬ 
ceedings, especially for the murder of the viscount ; he said 
that marquis Huan preserved perishing states yet righteous 
scholars thought his virtue too slight to be praised and he put 
it to the duke whether in oppressing states and sacrificing men to 
unlicensed spirits his virtue was sufficient to obtain the pres¬ 
idency. But Hsiang paid no need. 

It appears from Tso-shih that his ambition was generally 
known ; there would then be disquietude amongst the northern 
nobles concerning his next move. In the winter of the same 
year, representatives of Lu, Ch‘en, IVai, Ch‘u and Ch*6ng 
met and covenanted in Ch‘i. We are told that the meeting 
was suggested by the marquis of Ch‘en in order to commemo¬ 
rate the services of marquis Huan; but Dr. Degge asks why 
the King of Chfti should join in such a commemoration, and 
the absence of a representative from Sung gives colour to his 
suggestion that whatever the ostensible purpose the real one 
was to take measures against Hsiang. It was the first time 
that Chfti had joined in a meeting of the north but, as we 
have seen, the king had already shown interest in the district 
now troubled by the duke and there being no leading northern 
state it may be supposed that the marquis of Cb‘§u was insti¬ 
gated by his patron. For a short time after this warning duke 
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Hsiang lessened his activities until, to Tzu-yii’s alarm, be cou- 
ceived the idea of turning ChVs influence to his own advan¬ 
tage by persuading the king to summon a general meeting and 
delegate the power in the north to himself. The king fell in 
with the first part of the programme and after making arrange¬ 
ments with duke Hsiang and the marquis of Ch'i, seven nobles 
met in Sung. Though the king was present he could only 
appear as viscount; this need not have prevented his taking 
the place of honour but it was giveu to the duke. So far 
things had gone well ; the rest, however, was not what he had 
planned. He doubtless hoped that a solemn covenant would 
be made, binding the nobles into an alliance over which he 
would continue to preside ; but before the solemnity was 
reached, he was arrested by his peers who proceeded to besiege 
his capital. This was done in the name of the assembled nobles; 
we may believe, however, with Dr. Legge that the king of Ch‘u 
took the lead in it. At all events it was he who disposed of 
the spoils taken from the city. The marquis of Cli‘i was not 
present at the meeting possibly still unable to leave his coun¬ 
try, but his support had been secured. The other noteworthy 
absentee was marquis Hsi of Lu; to draw him into his train 
the king presented him with the spoils taken from the city 
and he accepted the flattery. The arrest was highhanded 
and bode ill to the nobles; moreover, being done by the 
parvenu Ch‘u, it could not but be especially distasteful to the 
north. Soon after the king had returned south marquis Hsi 
joined the others in ordering Hsiang’s release. The king’s 
duplicity failed to bring him prestige but it should have been 
sufficient to warn the duke, who, however, had not yet learned 
wisdom. The earl of Ch‘€ug went to pay court to Ch*u and 
Hsiang apparently took the visit as a slight to himself. In the 
next summer he secured the co-operation of Wei who had 
not been of the party against him and with two others he 
invaded the earldom. Tzrf-yii had ceased to remonstrate with 
his brother but said to his friends that now their troubles were 
really beginning. As might be expected the king of Ch‘u 
dispatched an army for tire invasion of Sung. Tzu-yii advised 
against resistance, but the duke insisted on taking the field and 
he awaited the invaders on the banks of the River Hung (^), 
the modern Chang-kung Ho in north-eastern Honan. Tzu-yii 
urged that being few in number they should attack the enemy 
a.s they crossed the river but the duke withheld permission and 
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again when they were taking up their position for battle. He 
said that the ancients would not attack an enemy in a defile or 
before his ranks were formed. He waited until the army 
opposite was properly marshalled and then opened battle. He 
was defeated and wounded in the thigh. The King of Ch 4 u 
was with the expedition though perhaps not present at the 
battle ; he did not press his victory but soon returned to his 
own state. 

It was the winter of B.C. 638 ; in the next summer duke 
Hsiang succumbed to his wound. His early promise was not 
fulfilled. His father had ruled for thirty years ; he himself, 
therefore, when he offered to resign the title, was probably of 
an age when the foundation of character is already laid, yet 
we find him afterwards with an inordinate desire for power. 
Dr. Legge thought that he was hardly sane, and if his early 
modesty were genuine a vein of insanity will best explain the 
radical change in his disposition. A suspicion, however, sug¬ 
gests itself that from the first he coveted a name for greater 
virtue than he possessed and expected Tztt-yii to refuse the suc¬ 
cession like the king of Yen in a later time when he abdicated 
the throne expecting his minister to refuse to take it.* 

Self-depreciation has ever been a sign of worth amongst the 
Chinese: on his father’s death and again at the battle of the 
Hung, duke Hsiang showed an almost puerile faith in those 
ancient precepts, taking the letter without the spirit to be a 
sure road to success. Marquis Hnazi also was suspected of 
exploiting virtue for gain, but he had the sense to confide in 
a man of greater ability than himself whilst duke Hsiang 
rejected Tzu-yii’s guidance and put his trust in old saws. 
His own people blamed him for the defeat on the Hung' 
but academic moralists held him in honour for adhering to the 
rules of the ancients and he is one of the few rulers whom 
Ssu-ma Ch‘ien goes out of his way to praise ; admitting his 
ambition, he says that he honoured benevolence and practised 
justice, but Ssu-ma’s readers are left in ignorance of the fate 
of the viscount of Ts6ng. The historian adds that the praise 
odes of Shang, now in the Shi-ching , were written for his 
glory ; if so, it would be in the early half of his reign. 
His death brought him what reputation he has won from pos¬ 
terity but in his life he did little, to give him the name of a 
virtuous prince and nothing to rank him amongst the pa. 


* Mencius II b viii. 
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Reaching the Soul through the Eye and Ear 

ROSE A. HUSTON 

HAT shall I speak about at the Women’s Meeting next 
Sabbath afternoon?” was asked of a young Chinese 
teacher. “Oh,” she replied, “most any subject will 
do, just so it is close to the world. Talk about 
something they have already experienced, then lead from that 
to God.” And I thought, u Is not that the Master’s own 
method, and the secret of success in preaching the Gospel to the 
world ? ” 

Christ almost invariably used that method of teaching. 
Think of His parables, the mustard seed, the woman at her 
cooking, the farmer sowing his fields, the lost sheep. Think 
of His conversations and His talks with His disciples—a drink 
of water for a thirsty traveller, the vine, the lilies, the birds, 
and the babies. Truly He saw “Books in running brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in everything.” He talked about 
things “close to the world,” theu led from that to the deepest 
things of God. 

Will our preaching and that of our evangelists and Bible- 
woinen stand this test? We are all too familiar with the type 
of sermon that is * bone dry 1 as far as any human interest is 
concerned or any connection with life aud its problems and 
needs. Too often, instead of beginning ‘close to the world,’ 
they begin with learned discussions about the creation, the 
fall, the flood, the sojourn in the wilderness, some of the 
minor prophets, the birth of Christ, His miracles, death and 
resurrection, then wind up by saying that all ought to believe 
in Jesus who is the King of kings, and L,ord of lords, and to 
worship him in spirit aud iu truth, most of which is common 
knowledge to the Christians in the audience, but utterly 
unintelligible to those who are out of Christ, and who need a 
simple message of salvation for their souls. We need to make 
our preaching and teaching a combination of the simplest, 
everyday illustrations and the profound truths of the Bible. 
How to do this is one of our problems. 

Psychology is very explicit in saying that nothing gets 
into the mind except through the senses. The two main 
avenues into the wonderful palace where Mansoul dwells, are 
through Eargate aud Eyegate. In the mind of the average 
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person, only a small part of what they hear makes a lasting 
impression, while those things that are impressed on the mind 
through both ear and eye, are more than doubly impressed and 
seldom forgotten. 

In seeking an entrance to the palace of Mansoul, why do 
we pass by the front door, and insist on using the side door 
almost exclusively ? Why do we spend so much time and 
energy rapping at Eargate, often not even arousing the attention 
of the soul within, when we might easily enter through Eyegate, 
awaken the soul, gain attention to the spoken appeal, and paint 
on the walls of the mind a picture that cannot be erased. It 
was said of an artist of the seventeenth century that 

His pictured morals mend the mind 

And through the eye correct the heart. 

To-day we find the same thing true. A simple diagram of 
concentric circles, with God as the center, and the intersecting 
points of radii representing our position 
in relation to our fellow Christians 
and to God, goes far toward showing 
a group of Christians that the farther 
we are separated from each other in 
Christian love and work the farther 
we are separated from God, and that 
only as we love one another can we 
live close to God and be truly of one 
heart and mind in Christ Jesus. 

The work of the Holy Spirit in 
the heart seems a very abstract subject to explain satisfactorily 
even to those who should know something of it from experi¬ 
ence. But suppose you take a small glass jar to represent the 
heart. Eet your audience suggest some of the things that are 
in their own hearts, or in the hearts of other people in 
case they are not honest enough to acknowledge their own 
faults. Have different sized corks or bits of bamboo labeled to 
represent the sins mentioned, and be sure to provide plenty. 
Very soon, no one in the audience will dare deny the existence 
of sin, even in his own heart, then the question comes how to 
get rid of it. The heart itself is powerless. No man can 
cleanse his own heart. He must be willing to confess and 
repent of his sins, then the way is open for Christ to cleanse his 
heart through His Holy Spirit. This may be illustrated by 
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pouring water into the jar } which, by its greater power, forces 
the corks out. But there may be a difficulty. The corks may 
become jammed tight in the mouth of the jar, and no amount 
of water seems able to dislodge them until some outside force is 
brought to bear upon them. So, because we are not willing to 
give up some pet sins, we are not cleansed and filled with the 
Spirit and with power. 

Chinese characters may often be used effectively to illustrate 
Bible truths. For instance, the words u Christ our passover 
is sacrificed for us,” or a similar text, may be explained in a 
way that will not soon' be forgottou. Write, or have written 
beforehand, quite large, the character for hand (^.). After 
talking for a little of the meaning of the character, or the use 
of the hand, take your Bible and look up verses speaking 
of the hand of man. You may be surprised to find how many 
times even the hands of the people of God are referred to, 
directly or indirectly, in connection with sin. Then take the 
character kwoh 0£) meaning a spear or a spearman. Now 
take the two written together and you have ngok (Jo), I, 
myself, a worker of iniquity, warring against God and all that 
is good, and deserving of eternal punishment. Yet there is 
hope and salvation for me. Show the character (^) in connec¬ 
tion with the verse “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” Jesus Christ the Lamb of God, is 
sacrificed for us. “Our old man is crucified with Him, that 
the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should 
not serve sin.” 

The Lamb of God on the cross changes 
me (Jo) into (j|) righteousness. 

These are only a few suggestions for pre¬ 
senting gospel truths in a simple, concrete way, 
given with the hope that it may stimulate 
others to use all the means they have at hand 
in opening effectively all the avenues to the 
soul of man. 
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The Aborigines of Kansu 

GEORGE E. KING 


into contact with other peoples which were gradually 
either ousted from their territories or absorbed. In some cases 
large remnants of these peoples still survive, being frequently 
found in the bill country from which the Chinese have either 
not found it possible or profitable to dislodge them. Most of us 
know of such peoples in Kweichow, Yunnan, and Szechwan, 
as well as nearer the littoral in Fukien or Kwangtung. But it 
may not be so familiar a fact that there is a large and important 
aboriginal area in Kansu. “Important” not because of the 
affluence or power of its inhabitants, but rather to ns as mis¬ 
sionaries in opening up to us a hopeful field of endeavour that 
has not as yet been taken advantage of. I shall try to show 
first the nature and extent of this field, and then to indicate 
why it may well invite our help from the openings it presents. 

It may surprise some people to hear that it is as far from one 
end of Kansu to the other as from Shanghai to the nearest 
point of Kansu. And that in the forty days’ journey from one 
end of Kansu to the other, travelling by the great north-west 
road—the main overland link between China and the West— 
one only passes through four mission stations : and that the 
population is considerable, even in the more sparsely peopled 
areas. Canchow, the provincial capital, stands at the point 
where the main road just referred to crosses the Yellow River. 
It is not only the seat of government, but the principal mart 
and exchange in the province. 

Within a day’s journey to the west of Lanchow, the 
aborigines may be met with. Their country extends in a belt 
of varying width, but it may be taken as thirty English miles 
on the average ; in length it reaches from a point near the base 
of the Snow Mountains which separate the Yellow River basin 
from the waters that flow northwards into the Mongolian 
deserts, to near the City of Titao—a total length of one hundred 
and fifty English miles. Thus the aboriginal country contains 
four thousand five hundred square miles, or roughly the area of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. 


d 


T is a matter of common knowledge that the Chinese in 
their gradual spread from their home in Southern 
Shansi and the neighbouring provinces were brought 
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These aborigines are Dadzi or Tartars, and they must 
number all told nearly half a million. But they are subdivided 
into two great groups, the one Moslem and the other pagau—of 
a crude animistic faith, largely coloured by the usual Chinese 
beliefs. These two branches differ to some extent in language, 
so though in both parts the patois commonly used among 
themselves is Tartar, they can hardly understand each other. 
They are separated also by the Yellow River, so that it is safe 
to say that any Tartar coming from the south of the river is a 
Moslem, though the reverse is not true in its entirety, for 
reasons given below. Still, most Tartars from the north of 
the river are not Moslems, but pagans. 

A few words will dispose of these Moslem aborigines. 
They are a powerful, quarrelsome, active people, and number 
two hundred thousand. There are mosques in each village, 
and a few Mullahs can understand a little Arabic, but the mass 
of the people are very ignorant, and can read neither Chinese, 
Arabic, nor Tartar. Their country is the mass of red loess 
hills, intersected with numberless ravines, that lies between the 
Tao and the Dagia Rivers—both branches of the Yellow River 
on its south bank. They are an agricultural people, and also 
rear stock. When or how they changed from their primitive 
religion to Mohammedanism is unknown. Whether it was the 
result of force, or of persuasion, or contact with the aggressive 
Moslems of Persian origin in Hochow (which is not far away) 
remains a mystery. Work among them would perhaps mean 
finding symbols for their dialect sounds in some script, and 
providing them with literature in that way. It would be a 
life-work perhaps for some one willing to suffer a little hardship. 
Who will come ? 

The other branch of the Tartar aborigines, i.e., the pagan 
branch, lying to the north of the Yellow River, is probably 
nearly as numerous as the other, but they have been to a large 
extent absorbed into the Chinese within the last fifty years 
especially. Thus it is more difficult to speak certainly of their 
numbers. But in certain places they retain not only their own 
speech but their own dress and habits. There are perhaps a 
thousand families of them who became converted to Islam in 
the great Mohammedan rebellion in the reign of Tongchi 
(sixty years ago) and it was at that time that many of the others 
were thrown so largely into the arms of the Chinese, as a 
defence against Moslem aggression. Their own dress and 
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language they gave up at that time, lest they should he taken 
for Moslems and treated accordingly by the Chinese. The 
present generation, therefore, has largely forgotten its old 
language, though they know themselves to be. aborigines, and 
still pay taxes to their chieftain instead of, or in addition to, 
the Chinese magistrate. 

In the valley of Kuanting, however, there are still 30,000 
or so who retain the speech and dress. The men as a rule wear 
Chinese clothes, of a quaint old-fashioned kind, and there is 
little to show their nationality, though a close observer might 
notice differences from the Chinese in the longer faces, strag¬ 
gling eyebrows, and larger noses. Some of them have almost 
sandy coloured hair and eyes. Rut the dress of the women is 
distinctive. They wear a skirt, usually red, or with a bright 
coloured border, pleated, and open in front. Their upper 
garments are short, and their feet quite loosely bound. They 
have large silver earrings, about three inches in diameter, and 
some have two such earrings in each ear. Their hair is 
arranged in a remarkable way—the side hair passing upwards 
and inwards for about six inches, and then bent iti to a tube 
into which the back hair also passes from below. The whole 
effect is that of a cone, and these aboriginal women can be 
distinguished by this more easily than in any other way. 

These aborigines are interesting to us as missionaries because 
they are unusually open to Gospel influences. They are free 
from the contemptuous disregard of an alien faith that so 
many Chinese still cherish. They are friendly, simple, and 
hospitable. The Roman Catholics have successful work among 
them at one point, but so far the Protestants have done little 
for them, and there are, I believe, no converts in our churches. 
I have been urged to try and get workers to go to this district 
by Chinese who know the place and the conditions. Analogy 
with other provinces suggests that a work commenced among 
them would be fruitful. Less than a month from the coast 
would take a missionary into their midst. That, of course, is 
not too far for those who have heard the command of Christ. 
Who will respond ? You can help by prayer, by giving 
publicity to these facts and by—what else? 
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“Let Us Consider One Another to Provoke 
unto Love and Good Works” 

A. MILDRED CABLE 

I -1 VP is acknowledged as far-seeing of Gibbon to have 
detected amongst the main reasons contributing to the 

_J triumph of Christianity over the world iu the first 

century, the unity and discipline which existed within 
the Church. “The narrow and unsocial spirit of Judaism 
disappeared before the intense loving interest which each 
member felt towards his fellow believer.” In actual practice, 
for a time at least, each member of that society of friends saw 
in true proportion the relative value of his own things and 
those of others. 

As a natural sequence of this attitude, an intense vital 
interest must have been taken by Christians, in the spiritual 
vigour of those with whom they were associated. It is easy tc 
understand the concern of each one iu the small, secret, and 
oft times persecuted group, lest through lack of zeal, failure of 
faith, or fear some member should prove a traitor to the high 
calling. 

It may seem to us that, standing so near to the events of 
the Lord’s life and death as did that early Church, it were not 
quite so difficult to them to retain sufficient of the purity and 
intense love of His relationships with men to provoke within 
themselves something of the same. Nevertheless, all experience 
goes to teach that there never has been a period when it was 
easy to do noble things and to do them in a noble way. 

Once and again there have been attempts to kindle afresh 
this perfect sincerity of mutual relationship and we see how 
quickly it may be lost when we find the writer to the Hebrews 
thought it necessary to urge his hearers to “consider one 
another to provoke to love and to good works.” How easily 
the members of such a fellowship come to adopt a passive or 
critically tolerant attitude towards one another’s failings. In our 
missionary communities how often we are completely satisfied 
in that we avoid all cause of mutual irritation in our 
intercourse. We live happily together, and seem to live the 
more easily that we keep ou the surface of things. In the 
passage of Scripture before us the writer calls for an active 
provocation which is to make easier the production of all that 
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is best in a fellow disciple* How well each one of us knows the 
atmosphere in which ideals flourish, and love is deepened. 
How often we have lived up to an ideal almost beyond us, 
because someone believed us capable of it! 

My object is to emphasize the duty of each member of a 
missionary community in this matter, Let us have done with 
criticism of the Church at large for its lack of provocation to 
good works, and let us see to it that in our small group, that 
spirit thrives which will compel each member to reach his 
highest level. 

The call is to “consider one another,’ 5 and such 
consideration must make claims upon our time, our thoughts, 
and our prayers. Behind this consideration of one another must 
be the vital force resultant on a life where the exhortation to 
“consider” HIM—our Lord and Master—has its true place. 
Only thus can we have that understanding of one another to 
faithfully “provoke to love and good woiks.” 

“Let us express and embody His own beautiful though 
serious confidence in life and in the souls of men, and in God 
the Father ; , , , , and near us hearts here and there, whose 
history we little suspect, shall be braced to some new venture, 
or loosened from some palsy of despair.” 


Mohammed and Prohibition 

(From a Chinese life of Mohammed) 

Translated by I. MASON 

Prophet said : “Wine is the key of all evils.” In 
I former times the people were cautioned against wine but 
they did not have prohibition ; they simply knew that 
wine was not classed among the unclean things, but 
they were not aware that it is a poison that changes the 
resolution of men and befogs their senses; it causes the wise to 
become foolish, the chaste to become vicious, the tractable to 
become violent, and believers to be moved. For causing men 
to overstep the boundaries and transgressing against virtue, 
there is nothing among all food and drink, worse than wine. 
The confusion wrought by wine is very great. All Moslems 
are warned not to drink wine, not a single drop: those who 
drink are not to be married with, their testimony is not to be 
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received, their words are not to be believed ; in sickness they 
are not to be enquired after, and their death is not to be 
mourned. Those who transgress in drinking wine are to be 
whipped with eighty lashes and not pardoned; those who fre¬ 
quently get drunk are to be killed and not forgiven. 

Prohibition was arrived at by three stages : at first it was 
prohibited to drink to excess, but those who drank could not 
but go to excess ; next it was forbidden to drink when attending 
to the management of country, state or family affairs, but those 
who drank did not abstain at these times and in their drinking 
bouts mischief resulted to the families aud the state officers and 
people transgressed because of wine and there were disorderly 
feastings; therefore God sent down the command to take the 
great step of strict prohibition, not permitting any drinking at 
all ; in all the great social events of life, in feasting aud 
entertaining guests, fragrant waters and syrups and other mild 
drinks were to be used. 

Someone said to Omar : “Wine is originally a pure thing, 
to drink it without getting drunk will not make one disorderly; 
why must it be so strictly prohibited?” Omar replied: 
“Wine must be entirely prohibited; if the rule is uot strict 
then warnings are just followed by remissness, and no matter 
how strictly we may warn, it becomes like playing with the 
law ; is it not better to prohibit?” 

The wise are the leaders of the foolish ; the upper are the 
examples of the lower. The wise man says he drinks wine but 
will not go to intoxication ; the foolish man follows him and 
can’t keep from getting drunk ; is this not like one mail leading 
on another to intoxication ? The man of the upper class says 
that he will drink wine but not to the point of being disorderly ; 
the man of the lower class follows him and can’t stop without 
becoming disorderly ; this is like one man leading on another 
to be disorderly. 

Wine ministers to the animal passions and is not helpful to 
the virtuous nature ; men wish to control the animal passions 
and are not able to do so : if they take wine will not those 
passions grow all the more? The Prophet saw that wine was 
not only of no benefit, but it was a positive hindrance to 
benefit ; therefore he strictly prohibited it. 

It may be said that wine is a pure thing, why should it be 
considered unclean? I reply that it injures virtue as dirt soils 
the clothe?. Or again it is queried how can there be anything 
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disorderly about drinking just a little? the answer is that to 
drink at all is disorderly. The command of heaven prohibits 
the drinking of wine, and the Prophet also forbad it, so that to 
drink is to disobey Heaven and to oppose the Prophet : could 
anything be more disorderly than this? Moreover, the ruin of 
states and families and of individuals all springs from first 
drinking a little and in the end losing all control. The con¬ 
stant drinking of wine, even though but little at a time, causes 
the passions to grow, slowly yet surely, until in the end great 
harm results. 

People say that there is no harm is drinking a little; how 
does this differ from saying that if a thief steals plenty his hand 
must be cut off, but if he only steals a little it doesn’t matter ? 
People say that to drink a little is of no consequence, but they 
do not realize the many mischiefs which come from this drink¬ 
ing a little. Tightly regarding the Canons of the Faith and 
trifling with the principles and laws ; ridiculing the Koran and 
acting meanly to fellow-believers ; rebellion against the Faith 
and opposition to God, and being favourable to other faiths— 
these all come from this drinking a little. Hence it is not only 
drunkenness which is disorderly, but it is disorderly to drink 
at all. 


Little Parables of Chinese Life 

E. M. P., JR. 

NUMBER I. THE MASKED DONKEY. 

pushed my way through the South Gate the other day. 
The ancient portal was sucking in a great surge of men, 
women, dirty children, oxen straining at heavy loads, 
camels laden with grain, donkeys trailing squeaky 
bairows, and frowsy ponies pulling rumbling carts, and at the 
same time expelling a similar rabble. It was crowded and 
most confusing, I got outside and came to a quiet eddy in the- 
stream where I found two men standing by tbeir donkeys,, 
haggling over a small exchange of goods. One of the men,, 
apparently suspicious of the fidelity of his mount, and appre¬ 
hensive lest he lose himself in the swirl of animal life, had 
thrown his long garment over the beast’s head. He was a 
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most subdued spectacle, Men’s clothing doesn’t become all 
donkeys. He looked humiliated. He was. I shouldn’t like 
to wear an ass’s haberdashery, 

I asked his owner why he thus disccuraged the inquisitive 
nature of the brute. He replied, “ If he can’t see, he can’t go 
far,” As I went further on my journey I meditated on his 
philosophic answer, 

I thought of lots of people I have seen who go about with 
coats over their heads and with their ears sticking up in 
awkward humps, I am not so sorry for them as I was for the 
humble and hooded quadruped, Some people prefer darkness 
to light because their deeds are evil. Others don’t go very 
far because they can’t see. There was One who came, so a 
man of Tarsus once said, to illuminate life and immortality, to 
pull the coats off the heads of folks, so that they might see 
where they are going. 

Then I thought of these yellow brothers and sisters of 
mine and of the way superstition and sin, distrust and suspicion 
have covered up their heads and left them for centuries 
standing by the road of progress, and I was glad that I had the 
privilege of giving some of these coats a yank, and of discovering 
the real nature of the creature beneath. 

Then I thought or the way some people cover up their 
heads with old clothes when the world missionary enterprise 
comes along. And if they prefer to stand by the road, I am 
sorry for them. But if they would only pull the coat off their 
heads they would have a much better time, for the better one 
can see, the farther he wants to go, 

A wise man once said, ” There are none so blind as those 
who will not see,” He might have added that donkeys that 
stand by the side of the road with coats over their heads are 
very unhappy donkeys. 
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Notes and Queries 


Why are nine missionaries out of ten so overloaded with 
work that they are working at less than fifty per cent 

efficiency ? 


ITT1KN do not work below efficiency because they are over- 
|V| loaded with work. All the great workers of the world 
t have been overloaded. All great missionaries will 
always be overloaded. Few men who are keen on their 
work can restrict themselves to a limit; they do not know 
themselves what is the limit of their powers: their best 
friends only warn them that they are doing too much without 
any great hope of persuading them to do less, and without 
any certainty that if they did less they would do the less any 


better. 

What hinders efficiency is not too much work but the 
attempt to do the wrong kind of work. Our correspondent 
complains in his question that missionaries are less efficient 
than they might be. We should feel inclined to deny it, if 
missionaries did not so often make the same complaint them¬ 
selves. Some missionaries certainly are conscious that they 
are not as efficient as they might be. But these missionaries 
nearly always state the true cause : they complain that they are 
handicapped. They do not say that they have too much work 
to do, but that they have too much work of a kind which is 
not the kind to which they can devote themselves whole¬ 
heartedly. 

And here lies the danger and the hope. They recognize 
that they have too muck work to do of a kind which hinders 
them from doing the work which they feel really called to do. 
They do not see that they ought not to do any work which 
hinders them from the work to which they are called. If they 
accept some they will always have too much of that kind of 
work. If they accept some they accept the idea that that kind 
of work must be done. If they accept the idea that that 
kind of work must be done, they must accept the consequence 
that they are the only people on the spot who can do it at 
all. Only when they realize that if they are to escape into 
freedom to do the work to which they are called, they must 
refuse to do any other work, will they sit down and consider 
what work hinders the work to which they are called, and 
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why, and solemnly and definitely cut it out ? They must 
consider the consequences to themselves, to their people, to 
the heathen, and then act. Only so will they bring home to 
their supporters and directors the conviction which they have 
themselves reached. So long as they do what hinders their 
efficiency at all, so long they will always be complaining that 
they do too much , and their complaints will be of no avail. 

R. A. 

How is the small progress of Christianity in China 
compared with other countries to be accounted for? 

It isn’t to be accounted for. It is very doubtful whether 
it is true. Until a proper survey of the missionary work of 
the church throughout the world has been made, such com¬ 
parisons are vain. Men on the spot very seldom see the growth 
iu its true measure. Progress generally seems to them to be 
slow because it is so much slower than their wishes. One 
advantage of a survey of the missionary work throughout the 
world would be that it would at once hearten and spur all the 
workers in all the fields who would for the first time see 
their work in relation to the whole, and in relation to the 
work in other fields. That could be done if the survey made 
included only common vital factors and was made on simple 
common forms. If that were done we might possibly begin to 
enquire fruitfully into the causes of comparative progress. 


What similarities and differences are there between the 
material which we have to work with fthe Chinese) 
and that of St. Paul? 

Very few men have any intimate acquaintance with the 
mental, moral, spiritual, and physical character of St. Paul’s 
hearers and of the hearers of the modem missionary in China ; 
and of those who have the best acquaintance with either, or 
both, few would be found to agree in their judgment. Happily 
we need institute no detailed comparison. The best educated 
Chinese are as well educated as the best educated of St. Paul’s 
hearers ; the most ignorant are not more ignorant than the 
most ignorant of his bearers ; the most moral Chinese are not 
less moral than the most moral of St. Paul’s hearers; the least 
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moral are not more immoral than the worst of his ; the most 
spiritual are not less spiritual than the most spiritual of his 
hearers ; the least spiritual are not less spiritual than the least 
spiritual of his. 

The most superstitious are not more superstitious tliau the 
most superstitious of his hearers ; the least superstitious are not 
less superstitious than the least superstitious of his hearers. 
The richest are not more rich than the richest of his hearers ; 
the poorest are not poorer than the poorest of his hearers. But 
the gulf between the missionary and his hearers is perhaps 
wider than the gulf between St. Paul and his hearers.; though 
the gulf between Jew and Greek or Jew and Roman was very 
wide. Nevertheless what matters it ? It is not too wide for 
Christ to bridge. 


Why are the Chinese churches not self-supported like 
the early Apostolic churches? 

Because the Chinese Christians have had the opportunity 
given them of being dependent. They have had more than an 
opportunity. Dependence lias been thrust upon them. They 
were talight dependence from the very beginning, financial, 
spiritual, material dependence. And those early lessons are not 
easily unlearnt, and those conditions of dependence once created 
are not easily reversed. The Apostolic churches had no chance 
of being dependent. Financial support is the root; and no 
financial support was offered them. It was not to be had : 
they were compelled to be independent. 

Sidney J. W. Clark. 


Is there usually a real religious motive in the 
numerous Chinese festivals? 

In order to answer we must first define our terms and en¬ 
quire what is meant by “a real religious motive.” According 
to a staudard dictionary consulted on this subject, a real religious 
motive is “ a genuine godly idea or conception.” 

Taking this as our standard the only thing we can do 
is to select one outstanding festival as representative of the 
many others and see what are the underlying motives for its 
observance and then draw our conclusions therefrom. The 
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festival we select is the last ill the year—The Passing Year 
Festival ^ fp). 

There seems to be three distinct motives in the observance 
of this festival. 

1. A purely secular motive. 

This festival is the great season for settling all outstanding 
accounts. It is purely a secular matter and one of serious 
consequences to many a hard-pressed debtor. 

2. A semi-religious motive. 

There are four great seasons when ancestors are specially 
remembered—the Ching-ming Term (which falls about April 
5th); the 15th of the Seventh moon; the 1st of the Tenth 
moon and Passing Year Festival. The last festival ranks as 
the most important because on that occasion the family or clan 
gathers together to make offerings to their ancestors. Some 
regard tins as a purely civil rite with no religious significance ; 
but the fact that most Chinese converts feel they cannot con¬ 
scientiously take part seems conclusive evidence that this cer¬ 
emony has at least a semi-religious motive behind it. 

3. A purely religious motive. 

During what we might term the observance of the Watch 
night service as described under our last headiug > the Five- 
character Tablet, re Heaven, Earth, Rulers, Ancestors and 
Teachers, is given a very prominent place, and priests are 
engaged to chant prayers and in other ways officiate. This 
part seems to be purely religious as it includes the chief gods 
worshipped by every family throughout the land. 

From the foregoing, which we may confidently regard as 
iepresentative, we may conclude that Chinese festivals as a 
whole have no genuine religious motive as understood in the 
Christian sense; but that underlying these festivals there is a 
religious motive which may be used as a basis for an appeal to 
a more spiritual outlook. 

J. Vale. 

How can we as teachers best impress the duty and 
privilege of service on Christian students? 

1. By actually doing some first-hand personal work our¬ 
selves not resting content with merely being a part of an 
effective machine for Christian education. Human nature re¬ 
sponds far more readily to “Come” than it does to “Go.” 
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2. By an early selection of the most promising young 
Christians in the school for some definite form of Christian 
service, as teaching a Bible class for younger students, teaching 
in a night school or in a village Sunday school. It adds 
greatly to the value of such a group of workers if the standards 
are kept high ; no one who has been guilty of a serious mis¬ 
demeanor should be allowed to serve as a Sunday school 
teacher. 

3. By having a systematic plan for the weekly prepar¬ 
ation of such a corps of workers for their task, praying with 
them, supervising their work, and encouraging them to discuss 
their problems and report results. 

4. By helping the students to formulate plans for some 
special piece of work in their owu villages during vacation. An 
evangelistic band with a devoted Christian teacher at its head 
has given more than one young Christian a vision of the 
possibilities, as well as the joy, of such service. 

5. By carefully following up our students. A letter of 
introduction to a pastor or Y. M. C. A. worker, telling of the 
capabilities of a former student, may help that student to find 
his niche. Through correspondence or visits we may help 
our graduates to feel that we are back of each one of them with 
our prayers and with any assistance we can give, as the loan of 
helpful books or of paraphernalia needed for illustrated talks. 

6. By constantly remembering our Master’s injunction, 
“ Pray ye therefore the L,ord of the harvest, that he send forth 
laborers into the harvest.” 

Elizabeth Thompson Gowdy. 


Our Book Table 


Theological GleanijnGS. By G. G. Warren, 

I have just read through the much advertised volume which 
begins a new series of works on “ The Beginnings of Christianity” 
of which the editors are Messrs. F. J. F. Jackson and Kirsopp Take, 
and the publishers Messrs. Macmillan. In the prospectus we are 
told that it is the editors’ wish “ to continue the work begun by the 
late Bishop Tightfoot in editing Christian documents historically 
as well as critically” and the '* masterly editions of the Iguatian 
literature and of Clement of Rome” are set as the standard which 
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the new series is to emulate. It is to begin with such an edition of 
the Acts of the Apostles which is to consist of three volumes, the 
first (the one now issued) dealing with Prolegomena; the second 
(in the press) with the Text; the third with exegesis. 

Although the two editors have written most of this first volume, 
there are chapters which have been contributed by others The 
material is divided into three parts : First we have 168 pages about 
“The Jewish World”; next to page 262, “ The Gentile World 
and thirdly “ The Beginnings of Christianity.” Five Appendices 
and a good Index fill up the rest of the 450 pages or so of the book. 

Parts I and II and the Appendices—which are (1) The Zealots ; 
(2) Nazarene and Nazareth; (3) The Slavonic Josephus; (4) 
Difference in Legal Interpretations between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees ; (5) The * People of the Laud ’ and the ‘ Associates ’—are 
altogether admirable and are sure to take their place as a stock 
work of reference. One of the most learned of Jewish writers, 
C. G. Montefiore, contributes a chapter on the “ Spirit of Judaism ” 
which is well worth reading as a correction of the sweeping 
statements which it opposes. The two chapters which make up 
Part II are contributed by Messrs. Duckworth and C. H. Moore, 
the former being one of the most concise and clear expositions of 
the difficulties of the Roman Provincial System which I know. 
From page 342 to 362 (wrongly printed in a note as pages 242 to 
262) there is a valuable study on the Hebrew word for “ The 
Anointed” by G. F. Moore, who also wrote the second and fifth 
appendices. The editors are responsible for the rest of the volume. 

Of that rest of the volume, I am sorry that I can say nothing 
good; indeed I have no hesitation in summing it up as rubbish. It 
is a lamentable specimen of utterly unscientific criticism. As one 
reads the pages on the Jewish and Gentile Worlds one realizes what 
excellent work can be done by anyone who will use the authorities 
for his statements “historically as well as critically.” As one 
passes to the use that is made of the documents of the New Testa¬ 
ment one can only be amazed at the way in which the things that are 
written are rejected and the things that are not written are asserted. 
Certain positions are first of all assumed; then every statement that 
does not accord with the assumption is obelized and after that 
process, the altered documents are brought forward in proof of the 
assumptions. In no other way could it be shown that our Lord did 
not recognize himself as the Christ; it is granted as one of the most 
probable conclusions of criticism that Jesus really did use the 
words ‘‘Son of Man,” but you are warned against accepting any 
passages which make the phrase refer to Himself as the genuine 
words of the Lord Himself. 

I have read much, perhaps most of the delirious meanderings 
of Cheyne in the columns of the Encyclopoedia Biblica on the 
nightmare of Jerachmeel, but I hardly think even Cheyne himself 
has written any more stupid thing than these two men when they 
assert that the unfinished verses of Mark made Peter first meet the 
risen Lord in Galilee, and then as if to demonstrate that they still 
have some reason left argue that as this flatly contradicts the 
statement of Luke that the first meeting was at Jerusalem we must 
reject oue or the other statement. This is about 011 a level with 
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the chatterings of the Mad Hatter and the March Hare in the pages 
of “ Alice in Wonderland/' It is just the sort of foolishness that 
drives men into Bible Unions. 

It is a pleasure to contrast the treatment of this phrase “Son 
of Man ” in the great study which Professor Beckwith has recently 
given us in his work on the Apocalypse of St. John (also published 
by Macmillan). This opening study on The Eschatological Hope 
takes up 165 pages. This first and longest of the introductory 
studies examines the pages of Scripture “ from the first recorded 
expression (of an eschatological hope) on through the ages with its 
changes in character and form down to its culmination in the 
teaching of our Cord and his Apostles/' Dr Beckwith resigns 
himself too passively into the bauds of “scholars” in matters of 
dates and authorship, but even when lie has allowed the extreme 
limits of late dating and anonymous authorship, he gives us an 
altogether helpful study. Those whose likings are more con¬ 
servative in matters of higher criticism only find themselves able to 
add to the evidence for most of the earlier parts and still accept the 
reference to later Judaism, The finest part of the study to my mind 
is its dealing with the phrase “ Soil of Man.” “This self-designa¬ 
tion of Jesus is nowhere explained by him; but if the term the mi 
of man is equivalent to the man ” (this refers to the previous 
paragraph) “ it is parallel to, and illuminated by, a familiar biblical 
usage, accordiug to which the phrase ‘ son of ’ followed by a definiug 
noun denotes one whose essential nature, or category, is defined by 
the notin, e.g., ‘sou of wickedness’ (Ps. 89 v. 22)*=the essentially 
wicked; ‘sons of disobedience’ (Eph. 2 v. 2) = the essentially 
disobedient; so ‘sou of man ' = man, when his essential nature as 
man is made prominent. But in the Lord’s use the article is 
important .... he is the Son of man among many sous of men, the 
man among all men, he is the man who in the strictest sense can 
be called such, the only one in whom the race has reached its 
perfection.” (P. 126 ) All that is “man” is brought to perfection 
in Jesus. 


A Tour in Mongo ua. By Beatrice BulsTrodk (Mrs. Edward Mantco 
Gull). With an Introduction beating- on ike Political Aspect of the 
Country by David Frazer (“Times” Correspondent in Peking). 
Illustrated by the Author'’s Photographs and a Map. New York: Fred¬ 
erick A. Stokes Co. / 920; 9X5U inches. Pp. 237. 

This is a vivacious and interesting account of a journey into— 
not through—Mongolia, taken not long before the Great War, by 
reason of which the publication was held up for more than five 
years. 

The author is an accomplished citizen of the world, who was 
equipped with considerable experience in other lands, with immense 
patience, an unusual vocabulary in Euglish, a camera, two revolvers, 
a gun which could be taken apart in three sections, some condensed 
milk and other stores, an almost total ignorance of the Mongol and 
Russian languages (which were indispensable) and the merest 
smattering of Chinese, her romanization of which is quite original. 

The fifty illustrations are for the most part excellent, and 
considering the bad light which at times was all that was available 
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(especially in the case of the horrible prison at Urga where the 
alleged ‘criminals’ are boxed up iu wooden chests, heavily bound 
in iron, from which they never emerge) it is a marvel that they 
could be developed at all. 

The volume is a distinct addition to the gradually growing 
literature on little known Mongolia. It needs, however, a running 
commentary upon current events like that which Mr. Frazer gives 
in his too brief Introduction, which is even now behind the rapid 
march of the times—even in mediaeval Mongolia. Unlike some other 
recent travellers in Eastern Asia the author wisely refrained from 
comment upon political events and relations of which she frankly 
confesses her ignorance. It is a great compliment to say that in 
several ways Mrs. Gull reminds one of Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop. 

There is a sufficiently accurate Map on the inside cover, without 
which the narrative could not be intelligently followed, and a brief 
Index. 

A. H. S. 


Whkn Bupfai,o Ran. By George Bird Grinnell. New Haven. Yale 
University Press. $2.50 gold. 6 x 9 / 4 - 114 pages . 

A story of the life of an American Indian from childhood to 
manhood before the white men had encroached upon the hunting 
grounds. It is told iu autobiographic form, aud is supposed to be 
taken from the recollections of an Indian. The story is interesting, 
and is simply and clearly told. There are good photographic 
illustrations, and the book is well got up, and is consequently too 
expensive to be used as a class reader. It would be suitable for a 
school library, for though the “ noble savage” is pictured as being 
exceedingly noble, his ideas that stealing horses, fighting, aud 
kiliing are the chief ends of life are too foreign to the Chinese mind 
to be harmful to boy readers. 

M. E. F.*D, 


n: >0 ft? Thf-: Life of Christ by William Bancroft Hill, D.D. Translated 
by I). S. Chen and Y, K. Woo. The Association Press. Cloth 80 cents . 
Paper 60 cents. 

Tin's book in chaste binding with gilt letters has a very 
attractive appearance. The translators are skilled craftsmen and 
one approaches it with an expectation of finding a good readable 
book on an important subject. A glance shows that the style is 
(W 5$. IS) P* u ^ un g kwa not the wenli in which the Y. M. C. A. 
usually publishes. This shows that the movement for simplified 
writing is making progress and is much to be commended. The 
Y. M. C. A. has many juniors iu its ranks to whom reading wenli 
is hardly a recreation. Eet us hope that the easier style will 
attract these readers. The style can hardly be called mandarin. 
The wenli pronoun is coupled to the mandarin sign of the plural 
and has a bowing acquaintance with the mandarin particle 
at the end of the sentence. Nevertheless, it is a good readable 
style. The authors have ventured 011 some somewhat startling 
translations. The temple is H The child (Jesus) is jji$ 5 £. 
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Scripture is never quoted correctly. This is a point in which 
books published by the Association Press often offend. The 
translators find it easier to make a new translation of a passage than 
look up the accepted version. Though their own version may be 
“ just as good” it would be better to show respect to the Scriptures 
by quoting the exact words of the Bible. Sometimes the translation 
of Scripture leaves much to be desired as when it is said that ‘‘he 
grew iu wisdom and in stature and in favour with God and man” we 
are told A 3 $ fit 

The teaching of the original book lacks in positiveness. Much 
space is taken up weighing objections to Scripture statements and 
these when translated fully leave an impressiou on the mind of the 
reader that the veracity of the narratives is not beyond question. 
This in the writer’s opinion weakens the value of the book as an 
aid to the faith of those who may study the life of Jesus in its pages. 


Bergson and Personal Realism. By Rat.ph Ryt.kr Flewrlung. The 
Abingdon Press , 155th Avenue , New York. Gold $2.00 net. 

This book of 290 pages with analyzed index, should be of 
special help to those confronted with the necessity of presenting 
Christianity from the philosophical viewpoint. It deals with 
Bergson's philosophy of change. The weakuess of the im¬ 
personal phase of this philosophy is clearly pointed out; its 
implications, however, for a more personal treatment of the 
problems are also brought out. Bergson has tried to steer between 
materialism and abstract idealism. The author thinks that this 
can really be done along the line of Bergson's implications of 
personality rather than ait impersonal elan. He then deals with 
personality as the fundamental fact or “mystery” which, though 
it cannot be adequately defined, gives a more satisfactory starting 
point for religious thinking than any other. He then shows the 
relation of personality to immortality, evil and God. In short, he 
reasons from the known facts of human personality, which is 
limited, to a supreme personality free from such limitations. He 
provides a good starting point for Christian philosophic thinking. 


South China Missionary Diary and Prayer Calendar for 1921. 

This diary and prayer book is an accurate and up-to-date 
directory of the Protestant Missions of Hongkong, Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, and Indo-China, and should prove a valuable reference 
book for workers in this section, for, in addition to the usual 
information contained in such a booklet, it gives a brief mission 
history of South China, a committee directory, a list of conference 
and committee dates, a complete list of the missionaries and schools 
with Chinese addresses and the nature of the work done in each 
instance. 


Africa and the Twentieth Century Reformation. By Fulani btn 
Fui.ani. London: Student Christian Movement , 52 Russell Square, 
IV. C. /. Price , sixpence net. f'p. 47. 

The author of this little pamphlet is well known from his 
articles in the International Review of Missions. He is evidently 
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well acquainted with the mission situation in Africa, and sounds a 
warning note to the church that would preach a mere individual 
gospel. He is decidedly worth reading and pondering. 


Education for Democracy: Henry Frederick cope. Macmillan. 

$2.00 gold. 

The combination of the two words, “Education” and 
“ Democracy ” has been so overworked in recent literature that it 
does not challenge the attention that this book deserves. “Our 
only hope for a better world,” says Dr. Cope, thus attempting 
to answer a question we are all asking, “lies in developing a 
common goodwill, in training the young to the democratic life of 
co-operation and helpful fellowship” which, according to the 
author, is the truly religious life. 

The book has a definite bearing on the -work of missionaries 
in China. In the first place, it emphasizes the fact that not only 
so-called religious instruction, but all our educational work must 
be genuinely religious in its work of developing the right motives, 
wills, and purposes in the young men and women we are sending 
out to work for this new and still undeveloped democracy in China. 
It will be very stimulating to those who are really questioning the 
efficacy of our mission education. 

In the second place, bv its specific emphasis on the family as 
the ciadle of democracy, the book should make every foreigner in 
the Orient consider the effect of his home life on children. To 
quote from page 116, “Children need real work in the family. 
They are being trained in social pauperism where servants do 

everything.Those who would be ashamed to have their 

children work at home may yet be more ashamed to find that they 
have trained those who will not work as social co-operators, in the 
larger human family.” May we not ask whether, while attempting 
to help China make a real democracy, we ourselves are not becoming 
“castaways? ” 

E. J. A. 


A Vision of No Man’s Land. A true incident of the late War. By 
11 Senior Subaltern.” China Inland Mission, if- net. 

A pathetic account of a brave attempt to rescue a wounded 
man who had been lying for days in “ no man’s land.” It resulted 
in three other wounded men being brought in, but not the one first 
thought of. The writer was a gallant young man who was born 
in China and served in the war four years with honour and dis¬ 
tinction, and was killed when flying. “ He hated war with all the 
quiet intensity of his reserved disposition,” and the reading of this 
simple and graphic story will make most people desire and pray 
that such terrible scenes may never be seen again. The heart of 
the story is in the willing response of a brave and compassionate 
man to the helpless need of a fellow-man. Such deeds are worth 
writing in letters of gold. The book closes with an appeal on the 
spiritual plane, to those who are seeking life's vocation to take the 
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glad tidings of salvation to the stricken and neglected people of 
needy China. 

I. M. 


Vital Forchs of the Early Church. By H. A, A. Kennedy. London: 
Student Christian Movement , Pp. 160. Price jf6 net {paper covers 
2/- net). 

This is a fresh, striking and scholarly treatment of an old 
subject; the teachers of theology of the present day have evidently 
grasped the need for stating the facts in a manner that shall make 
church history seem to live before our eyes. The book is an ex¬ 
cellent example of that treatment of Scriptural problems which is 
not satisfied with a mere exposition of Scripture, but also recon¬ 
structs for us the world out of which the Scriptures came. The 
discussion of the Second Coming is especially noteworthy and help¬ 
ful ; it is careful, restrained, suggestive. The writer seems equally 
at home in his dealing with doctrines, and with incidents. One 
gets decidedly the impression of a rich man taking from his stores 
treasures new and old. The book will richly repay, especially to 
the young student, a careful and repeated reading. 

H. K. W. 


The Bible as a Community Book, Arthur E. Holt, Social Set vice 
Secretary , Congregational Educational Society, The Woman's Press , 
N, Y. Price $0.90, r2 mo , 99 pp. 

The theme of this book is not, as might be supposed, the 
present community use of the Bible; but the Bible as the record of 
God’s great laboratory of community life—covering the stretch of 
history from Abram’s migration to the program of the British 
Tabor Party. Protestant ism is criticized for its divisions, respon¬ 
sibility for “that moral and spirituality monstrosity,—the national 
and class church,” and failure to develop an international con¬ 
sciousness. Fresh in viewpoint and expression ; stimulating in 
intensity of moral earnestness. 


Can the Dead Communicate with the Living? By T. M. Haldeman, 
D.D. Revel / Co., Pievu York. 1920. Pp. 138. 

The object of this little book is to meet the needs of the time 
on this important topic. The two longest chapters are entitled 
respectively : “ All Purported Communications From The Dead 
Are Made By Fallen Angels”; and “These Wandering Spirits Are 
Also Called ‘ Seducing Spirits,’ ” and they contain an appraisal of 
Sir Oliver podge’s inane revelations from his son Raymond “over 
there.” From him we learn that “over there” Raymond has a 
<r new tooth,” and a brick house ; there are mud, rain, manure ( !) 
cigars, cats, dogs, and women. 

Sir Conau Doyle’s “New Revelation” and his “Vital 
Message” are also demolished. The closing chapters are a 
“ Warning Not to Seek The Dead,” and a “ Summons to Christians 
To Be on Your Guard.” Many readers who are in sympathy 
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with the object aimed at must dissent from the method of this 
{and many another) book. The author never hesitates about the 
interpretation of any Scripture. He knows what everything means 
without * ifs ’ or ‘ huts. ’ 

There is nothing critical in his use of texts, or teachings, only 
dogmatic deliverance. AH parts of the Bible are of equal probative 
value from the Witch of Endor to the Sixth of Revelation. There 
is no recognition that more than one explanation can be given, and 
that is the one that he gives! 

S. 


The New Peach Diary, $r r g y£. M . $i .oo joy four books . 

This is a useful handbook to Chinese and foreigners who know a 
little Wenli, especially to young Chinese Christians. Its pocket size, 
its reasonable cost at twenty-five cents, and its serviceable contents 
make it helpful in many ways. While it contains no train schedules 
and some other practical items, it lias on its small pages mottos and 
sayings of great men, both Chinese and foreign, Scriptural verses, 
short articles on practical, moral, ami social problems. Its one 
peculiar feature is that it embraces a series of phonetic language 
lessons which the owner of this diary may learn in the course of a 
year at leisure. The book may be secured by writing to Rev. N. C. 
Koo, principal of the Industrial Orphanage at Eung Hua, Shanghai. 


To Am* the Nations. Short Report of the C. M, S. 1919-20. Price 6d, 

A brief review of the work of this society. Indicates that in 
China additions to church membership in connection with this 
society tend to decrease under present conditions, even though 
there is open-mindedness with regard to Christianity. The work is 
somewhat affected by the fact that this Mission is English. Hope, 
however, is expressed as to the indigenous movement though the 
methods of achieving this are not yet clearly seen. 


Report of the School of Medicine of the Shantung Christian 
University, 1920. 

Illustrated report giving light on some educational problems 
as well as on its own particular ones. The student movements 
stepped for a time the work of the University, so that the work of 
the spring term bad to be repeated in the early autumn of 1920. 
Increase in Chinese co-operation with the school is noted. Through 
the interest of the government of Shansi, seventy graduates of 
government schools in this province took the entering examinations 
to Shantung Christian University in Taiyuanfu. The student 
movement again interfered with this matter. A Chinese Advisory 
Board in connection with the hospital has also been formed. The 
report is well illustrated. 

(By special arrangement educational text-books will, as a rule, 
be referred to the Educational Review. —Ed.) 
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Correspondence 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF THE 
HANGCHOW COMMUNICATION 
TO THE LAMBETH 
CONFERENCE. 

7 o the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—Bishop Molony 
received in London the Hang¬ 
chow Special Committee’s Com¬ 
munication to the Lambeth Con¬ 
ference and the impressive 
analysis of the more than 1,200 
signatures which reached Hang¬ 
chow up to June 4th. As I was 
a member of the Committee on 
Reunion, he handed the same to 
me, and I had the honor of 
presenting it to the Commit lee 
with a brief explanation of what 
I thought was its significance. 
In the nature of the case the 
Conference Secretaries could 
make no more than a courteous 
formal acknowledgement of the 
communication and I trust you 
will allow me through your 
columns to make a somewhat 
fuller, though informal and 
personal, acknowledgement. 

I was unable myself to sign 
the statement, for reasons which 
I explained in a letter to Dr. 
Robert F. Fitch—my chief diffi¬ 
culty being the apparent identi¬ 
fication, in the Statement, of 
“that ultimate unity to which 
we all desire to attain with one 
Protestant Church,” whereas we 
would doubtless all acknowledge 
that such “ ultimate unity” could 
not be complete if it contained 
no members of the Roman or 
Eastern Orthodox Churches. 
But I deeply appreciated the 
friendliness of the communica¬ 
tion, and especially the assurance 
that so many of my fellow- 
missionaries in China were pray¬ 


ing for God’s blessing on the 
deliberations of the Conference. 

Many communications reached 
the Conference expressing the 
sympathetic and prayerful in¬ 
terest of individuals or groups 
of Christian people outside as 
well as inside the membership 
of Episcopal churches, but none, 
I am sure, was more striking 
and impressive than this one 
from China. The analysis of 
the signatures alone (see article 
“Church Unity in China,” 
Chinese Reorder, October, 
1920, page 731) called forth much 
interest and I was happy to reply 
in response to an eager question, 
that the signatures represented, 
in a remarkably thorough way, 
the diverse elements of our in¬ 
ternational and iuterclenomina- 
tion 1 Christian forces through¬ 
out China. The statement itself 
was then listened to with closest 
attention, and the closing 
sentence,—“We earnestly pray 
that in all your deliberations and 
decisions, the Grace of God, the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit and 
the love of Christ our Lord may 
be with you all,” thus assuring 
the Conference of the prayers of 
their brethren on the other side 
of the world, made a profound 
impression. I venture to express 
the opinion that such wisdom 
and unity as was reached by the 
Conference were in no small 
measure due to the prayers 
offered on its behalf. 

The Conference itself was of 
practically one mind in thinking 
that a new vision of the Great 
Church Universal had been 
granted, and in part described 
in the “Appeal to all Christian 
People ”; whereas the unanimity 
with which the appeal was passed 
surprised even those who were 
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most sanguine. Of the 244 
bishops present when the vote 
was taken only four voted in 
the negative. Such agreement— 
all but complete—has never 
before been reached 011 any of 
the great controversial questions 
considered in the former five 
Lambeth Conferences: and the 
fact that such agreement was 
reached between those who before 
the Conference met were con¬ 
sidered almost if not quite 
irreconcilably divided, furnished 
ground for hope that candor and 


good will, supported by prayer 
like that of those who signed 
the Hangchow Communication, 
may lead to the reconciling of 
all the differences which to their 
own hurt and also the world’s 
loss, divide Christians from 
one another. 

Thanking you for your cour¬ 
tesy in publishing this acknowl¬ 
edgement, I subscribe myself 

Most respectfully yours, 
Logan H. Roots. 

Hankow, January 6, 1921. 


Missionary News 


■CALL *'OR THE OBSERVANCE OF 

THE UNIVERSAL DAY OF 
PRAYER FOR STUDENTS. 

In prayer was the World’s 
Student Christian Federation 
conceived a quarter of a century 
ago at the venerable castle of 
Vadsteua; and an analysis of the 
causes of its remarkable growth 
points to prayer as the most po¬ 
tent. It is, therefore, with con¬ 
viction and high expectation that 
the officers of the Federation 
again send forth a Call to Prayer 
to all the members and friends 
who share their belief in the 
achieving power of prayer. 

Let it be remembered that this 
appeal for prayer reflects the 
needs and desires of far more 
than the two hundred thousand 
students and professors compos¬ 
ing the Federation, for behind 
them, rank on rank, stretch the 
inarticulate, unshepherded host 
of the men and women students 
of all the nations and races. 
Whoever attempts to calculate 
the influence of that host upon 
the world of to-morrow must 
feel the impulse to kneel and 


pray. But prayer will be blended 
with thanksgiving for the won¬ 
derful fruitfulness of the Federa¬ 
tion hitherto. Begotten through 
a daring venture of faith, the 
Federation was unexpected and 
unheralded, weak in numbers 
and resources. But it was builded 
upon the purposes of God and, 
therefore, has become a bulwark 
to the faith of multitudes, an 
evidence of the still greater 
unexplored power of God. 

Twenty-five years ago the 
tasks confronting the founders 
of the Federation seemed stu¬ 
pendous. To-day, despite its 
growth and the momentum of 
successful achievements, the 
Federation faces tasks propor¬ 
tionately as great and difficult. 
During the World War we heard 
much of the “new age,” but 
now we realize afresh that the 
world caunot be made new by 
resolutions any more than by 
force, but only by the painful 
way of the Cross. Evidences 
abound that we stand, in truth, 
at a turning-point in human 
history, but whether it shall 
mean ascent, or descent will 
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depend in large measure on the 
influences brought to bear upon 
the destined leaders of all nations, 
the students. 

Victor Hugo wrote: “There 
is only one thing stronger than 
armies: an idea whose time has 
come.” Now that so many 
other ideas have been proved 
utterly inadequate, has not the 
time fully come for that most 
vital and dynamic idea of the 
Kingdom of God among men to 
be applied seriously ? Within 
the colleges and in the heaving 
world without, the King of that 
Kingdom alone can subdue the 
storm. When in modern history 
have the clashes among races 
been so ominous ? When has 
the strife between classes been 
so wide-spread ? When have 
the passions of men made it so 
hard to bring about lasting con¬ 
cord among the nations ? 

Facing such problems, men 
who had never prayed before 
might be tempted to resort to 
prayer in the temper of Shake¬ 
speare’s mariners, who cried: 
“ All lost! to prayers, to prayers ! 
all lost!” But those who have 
once tested the solid reality of 
prayer will never tolerate such a 
travesty: for prayer is not a 
straw to be grasped at, but the 
cable which unites our puny 
wills to the will of the Eternal 
Father. 

Wherefore, we issue this Call 
for the Observance of Sunday, 
February 27, 1921, as the Uni¬ 
versal Day of Prayer for Students. 

On behalf of the General 
Committee of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, 

John R. Mott, Chairman. 

C. T. Wang, Vice-Chairman. 

Michi Kawai, Vice-Chairman. 

Ruth Rouse, Secretary to the 
Executive Committee. 

November 1, 1920. 


GROUNDS FOR THANKSGIVING. 

For the meeting of the Genera! 
Committee of the Federation at 
St. Beatenberg, July 30-August 
7, 19.20, with ranks unbroken 
and with firmer faith in God, 
who has so signally preserved 
the Federation from schism and 
suspicion. 

For the decisions unanimously 
reached at St. Beatenberg, pro¬ 
viding for the creation of an 
Executive Committee, for two 
additional traveling secretaries, 
for a larger effort among foreign 
students and for relief work on 
behalf of needy students in war- 
stricken lands. 

For significant beginnings of 
Student Movements in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Poland, Roumania, 
and Greece as an outgrowth of 
the unselfish ministry of the 
Federation and the Christian 
Associations during the War. 

For the world-wide demand 
for evangelistic effort among 
students and for marked re¬ 
sponses to such effort wherever 
put forth. 


OBJECTS FOR INTERCESSION. 

That the forces of living 
Christianity may be effectively 
brought to bear upon the desti¬ 
tute and discouraged yet spirit¬ 
ually approachable students of 
Central and South-eastern 
Europe. 

That all the movements in 
the Federation may give with 
promptness and unstinted gener¬ 
osity to the fund for the relief of 
students in the war-smitten areas. 

That the new traveling sec¬ 
retaries of the Federation may be 
given wisdom and power to meet 
the extraordinary demands upon 
them from all parts of the world. 

That Christian students may 
so exemplify the spirit ol Christ 
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in all relations with men of other 
races as to justify the hope of 
the Indian leader who wrote : 
“Do you think that out of the 
Federation, by intercession and 
faith, a new order will emerge 
which will strengthen as all and 
vindicate Christianity to the 
world ? * ’ 

That Christian students every¬ 
where may help to realize inter¬ 
national and interracial brother¬ 
hood and co-operation, not only 
with their lips but also by their 
lives, through a sympathy that 
is determined to understand and 
a love that reckons not the cost. 


SOCIAL SERVICE INSTITUTE- 

A direct connection can be 
traced between the Women’s 
Conference held in January, 1920, 
and the Social Service Institute 
conducted by the Shanghai 
Yuuug Women’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation in December, 1920. The 
Institute was an outgrowth of 
the conference commission on 
social service, which formed a 
Union Committee which is doing 
laboratory work in conducting 
in Shanghai, over a considerable 
stretch of time, a Better Homes 
Campaign. Thirty of the leading 
social and religious organizations 
of Shanghai and the vicinity are 
co-opera ling iu this work, among 
them : the Social Service League, 
the Kiangsu Educational Asso¬ 
ciation, the Young Women's 
Christian Association, the Kiang¬ 
su Homes Daily Progress Club, 
the World Chinese Students’ 
Federation, the Shanghai Stu¬ 
dents’ Union, the Medical and 
Nurses’ Associations and the 
Council on Health Education, 
and the various church organiza¬ 
tions of the city. 

The Social Service Institute 
was the special contribution made 
to the campaign by the Y. W. 


C. A. The Institute was held 
on ten successive afternoons, in 
the compound of the Y. W. C. A. 
About one hundred Chinese 
women and girls registered for 
it, and the attendance was steady 
in spite of bad weather. The 
four leadiug themes were; Home 
Hygiene and Healthy in connec¬ 
tion with which classes were 
held on Baby Welfare and the 
Care of the Mother, Home Nurs¬ 
ing, Preparation of Food and 
Home, and Personal Hygiene; 
The Home and Home Life, under 
which lectures were given on 
Home Decoration, Recreation 
and the use of Leisure, Discipline 
and Order in the Home, Home 
Finances, and Housing; Home 
Relationships , which comprised 
lectures on Marriage and Betroth¬ 
al, The Mother in the Home, 
The Daughter in the Home, and 
Employers and Servants; and 
Religioji in the Home , to which 
the two Sunday afternoon ses¬ 
sions were given, with lectures 
on the Keeping of the Sabbath 
and Family Prayers, and The 
Underlying Basis of all Right 
Relationships. The most suc¬ 
cessful feature of the Institute 
was the exhibit day when all of 
the principles which the Institute 
was attempting to promote were 
dramatized to a fascinated crowd 
of about four hundred Chinese 
men and women. The intense 
and appreciative attention given 
to the public health poster 
exhibit, the play illustrative of 
recreation suitable for family life, 
the model children’s book room 
and the tables full of people 
playing the right kind of games, 
proved again that this method of 
propaganda is probably more 
effective than any other. 

Future plans of the Better 
Homes Campaign include the 
enlisting of groups of volunteers 
who by keeping accounts will 
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demonstrate the making of house¬ 
hold budgets : the preparation of 
a Chinese house, the use of 
very full questionnaires on home 
conditions to be filled out by such 
heads of families as are willing 
to do so, etc. As successful as 
the Institute was in Shanghai 
the chief test of its effectiveness 
will be its adaptability to other 
centers, for it is the desire of its 
promoters that from this enter¬ 
prise an impetus for education 
and reform will be carried back 
into the constituent societies, 
the various girls’ schools, the 
churches, and other centers for 
women’s interests. 


woman’s union medical 

SCHOOL. 

The Margaret Williamson Hos¬ 
pital, Shanghai, which was 
formerly under the Woman’s 
Union Missionary Society, has 
just recently been established 
as a union institution. At pres¬ 
ent it is being supported by the 
Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society, the American Methodists 
(South), and the American Bap¬ 
tists (North), and it is anticipated 
that other missions will enter the 
organization. There will be, in 
connection with the hospital, a 
training school for nurses, a 


graduate school of nursing, and 
a school of public health, to be 
known as the Shanghai Union 
Training School for Women. 
The Nurses’ Trainiug School 
will begin its regular class work 
at China New Year, 1921. 
Middle School graduates will be 
given preference blit others will 
be admitted if their qualifications 
or experience are considered 
equivalent to Middle School. 
Graduates of other nurses’ train¬ 
iug schools in China, which are 
members of the China Nurses’ 
Association, will be eligible for 
the Graduate School. Later 
announcements will be made- 
regarding the graduate courses. 
The School of Public Health 
will probably not be opened until 
1922. 

The plans provide for consider¬ 
able remodelling and enlargement 
of the present hospital plant, 
with the addition of a students’ 
dormitory and a new clinic build¬ 
ing, the latter providing labora¬ 
tories and class rooms. The 
present foreign staff are Drs. 
Whitmore, Love, Ingersoll and 
La wuey, with three foreign 
nurses—Misses Hood, Pitts and 
Pollock. Several foreign-trained 
Chinese doctors and nurses are 
on the prospective staff for the 
coming year. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


Mr. Paul Rader, the pastor of 
the Moody Church in Chicago, 
who is also the President of 
the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, is now making a tour 
of visiting mission fields with 
his wife, and they are expected 
to reach Shanghai the latter 
part of February or early iu 
March. 


The Survey for November 6th, 
1920, is given up almost entirely 
to a study of what freedom from 
unemployment, low wages and 
drink means to a representative 
American city—Grand Rapids, 
Mich.,—and contains many in¬ 
teresting charts and illustrations. 
It is an excellent commentary ou 
the possibilities of prohibition. 
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Preparations are going forward 
for the new Directory of Protest¬ 
ant Missions in China. Mission¬ 
aries working independently of 
organized Missions and whose 
names have not already been 
included in Directory are invited 
to send same with particulars of 
their work and when commenced 
to “Directory,” China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee, 5 Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai. 

We learn from the West China 
Missionary News for December, 
1920, that the Language School 
in Chengtu has now been or¬ 
ganized on the basis of the all 
day session. Dr. Spencer Lewis 
is the director of the school. 
He has already been able to 
make a beginning in securing 
trained teachers with initiative. 
The work is planned along the 
line of the schools at Nanking 
and Peking. 

The North China English 
Teachers’ Association, which 
has been working on the pro¬ 
duction of a Scale of English 
Compositions by Chinese Stu¬ 
dents, hereby urges all missionary 
educators (and others teaching 
English in government schools) 
to volunteer to read a set of 
about fifteen short compositions 
and arrauge them in their order 
of excellence or merit. The 
compositions will come printed 
ana the time required will not be 
more than one hour. Address 
A. Archibald, Siaugtau, Hunan. 

On Sunday, January 2nd, 1921, 
the Chinese Home Missionary 
Society had a farewell meeting 
for Miss M. C. Li, Rev. C. H. 
Chang, and Mr. K- K. Chang, 
who have been appointed to 
work for the Society in Yunnan. 
The meeting was presided over 
by Dr. Mary Stone. The prin¬ 
cipal speeches were made by Mr. 
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C. C. Nieh and Rev. Z. T. 
Kaung All three of these new 
workers have had considerable 
experience in mission work. 
Miss Li is a Presbyterian and 
the other two are connected with 
the Congregational Church. 

The Crusader for January, 
1921, the organ of the Salvation 
Army, has the following pertinent 
remark in “ A New Year 
Message”:—“ The promoters of 
the China for Christ Movement 
have correctly interpreted the 
mood of the times, and are right 
in declaring that China is ripe for 
an aggressive Spiritual Crusade. 
The Salvation Army will whole¬ 
heartedly do its part in taking 
advantage of the awakening, and 
turning the heart of the nation 
to God. But if our hopes are to 
be realized we must do more 
than teach a new doctrine. We 
must be able to convince the 
hungry multitudes that in Christ 
we have a Saviour Who can 
meet and satisfy their inward 
longings; that the power which 
transformed Saul into an ardent 
believer and champion for Christ 
is as potent as ever ; that definite 
wonders of Divine Grace are 
just as possible amongst the 
Chinese as amongst other people, 
and that these changes may be 
wrought just as suddenly. We 
must preach and bring men to a 
living, saving Christ, for there 
is Salvation in none other.” 

Two concerts were given by 
the Shanghai Community Chorus 
in the Town Hall, Shanghai, on 
December 22nd and 23rd, 1920. 
The chorus numbered about two 
hundred and fifty voices and 
was accompanied by the Town 
Orchestra. A group of leading 
Chinese acted as patrons and 
shared the financial responsibility. 
The choirs of more than ten 
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Chinese churches and schools 
were represented. Each member 
of the chorus had to pass a voice 
examination. The total receipts 
amounted to about $1,500 while 
the expenses were only $900— 
the balance went to the Famine 
Relief Fund. This is the second 
time this interesting event has 
occurred. Its inception was due 
to Mr. G. A. Fitch. 

Henry W. Jessup, a widely 
known Presbyterian elder 
resident in New York, himself 
the sou of distinguished mission¬ 
ary parentage, invites Presby¬ 
terians throughout the country 
to join him in attempting to 
secufe from Congress an amend¬ 
ment to the federal inheritance 
tax law reading as follows: 
"An American citizen commis¬ 
sioned by a mission board of 
any church denomination in the 
United States as a missionary 
shall not be deemed to have 
abandoned his last place of resi¬ 
dence at the lime he departed 
from the United States, and his 
estate at his death shall be 
entitled to any exemption to 
which it would be entitled had 
he died at such last place of 
residence. ’ ’ The American 
government, mainly in order to 
penalize millionaires who live 
abroad to avoid taxes, lays extra 
taxes on the bequests of Ameri¬ 
cans who die in foreign lands. 
It verges on absurdity, however, 
that this excess taxation, in¬ 
tended for the very wealthy,, 
should operate to cut down the 
meager estates left by mission¬ 
aries—the most self-sacrificing 
class of men and women that 
modern life knows. Unquestion¬ 


ably Mr. Jessup’s proposition 
will have the hearty approbation 
of everybody acquainted with 
foreign missious and foreign 
mission workers. 

— The Continent , December 9, 

1919. 

The Committee on Friendly 
Relations among Foreign Stu¬ 
dents, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, which for ten years 
has rendered great .service to 
students from all lands in 
America, has recently been 
reconstituted so as to give 
adequate representation to the 
Foreign Mission Boards, the 
Committee of Reference and 
Counsel, the Student Volunteer 
Movement, and the Foreign and 
Student Departments of the In¬ 
ternational Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation. Connected with the 
headquarters of the Committee 
is an Information Bureau and 
secretaries representing Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipino, Latin 
American, and other students 
from abroad. An educational 
guide is published by the Com¬ 
mittee and the office is prepared 
to answer promptly inquiries re¬ 
garding educational opportunities 
in the United States, to meet 
students at the steamship piers 
and railway stations ami give 
letters ot introduction. It is 
urged that missionaries and 
others co-operate with this Com¬ 
mittee in its effort to give the 
foreign students every opportu¬ 
nity of discovering and appre¬ 
ciating the best that is in 
American life and in order to 
surround them with Christian 
friendship. 
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(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$i is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

BIRTH. 

November: 

3rd, 1920, at Clifton Springs, N. Y,, 
U. S. A., to Rev, and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Davis, of C. & M. A., Wuchang, Hup., 
a daughter, Muriel Esther. 

DEATHS. 

OCTOBER : 

25th, 1920, at Redlands, California, 
U. S. A., Mary Wolfe Lewis, wife of 
G. W. Lewis, A. B. F. M. S„ Ungkung, 
Tung. 

JANUARY : 

14th, at Kalgan, Alice May Shep¬ 
herd, Methodist Protestant Mission, 
of septicaemia. 

ARRIVALS. 

September : 

12th, from U. S. A., Rev. H. T. 
Bridgman, P.S. 

October : 

20th, from U. S. A., Viola Farwell, 
May Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. S. J. 
Harrison, IV!. E. F, B. ; Helen Rituer, 
Abbie Probasco, A. B. F. M. S. 

November: 

1st, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. H. 
C. Jett, Mary McCown, Mary Lee 
Sloan, Anna Campbell, Ruby Satter¬ 
field, M. E. V. B. ; Mr. and Mrs. J. M, 
Wilson and children (ret.), P.S, 

7tb, from U. S. A., Ethel N. Lacy, 
A. B. F. M. S. 

nth, from IT. S, A., Rev. and Mrs. 
W. R. Johnson and children (ret.), 
Wm. L. Saunders, M. E. F. B. 

20th, from England, Miss Hawkes, 
Miss M. F. Logan (ret.), Miss Fergu¬ 
son, Miss Dillow, Miss Watson, Miss 
Turner (ret.), B. M.S.; Sister G. E. 
Stephenson (ret.), W. M. M. S, From 
Canada, Bishop W. C. White and wife 
(ret), C. E. C. 


22nd, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
Rattenbury (ret.), W. M. M. S.; Mrs. 
Lewis and children (ret.). Miss 
Smurthwaite, S. B. M. 

23rd, from XL S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Spaulding, A. A. M. ; Rev. V. L. 
Nordlund (ret,), Rev. and Mrs. L. J. 
Larson, Rev. R, Johnson, Rev. I. H, 
Lindgreti, Miss E. Carlson, Miss 
Esther Nordlund, Miss Elsa Hammer- 
lind, Dr. C. M. Nelson, Miss Otelia 
Hendrickson, S. E. M.C.; Doris R. 
Wencke, W. F. M. S.; Dr, and Mrs. 
Huizenger and children, Rev. and 
Mrs. DeHorne and children, Rev. and 
Mrs. H. Dykstra, Christian Reformed 
Mission. From Sweden, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. A. Rinell (ret.), S. B. M. 

December: 

1st, from U. S. A., Miss Myra L, 
Sawyer (ret,), Dr. Pendleton, Dr. 
Cook, A. B. C. F. M. 

5th, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
P. F. Price (ret.), Miss Amis, P. S.; 
Miss E. Small (ret.), P. N.; Rev. and 
Mrs. H. L. Lavely and children, Miss 
Test, Miss W. M. Hecker, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. W. Hawley and child (ret.), 
Mrs. P. D. Gamewell (ret ), M. E. B. B.; 
Mary Eide, Grace Maddox, Ruth N. 
Daniels. GraceZ. Lentz, Pansy Griffin, 
W. F. M. S.; Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Bridgman (ret.), M. C. C. 

13th, from England, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Barbour, Miss Anna Christiansen 
(ret.) L. M. S. 

14th, from England, Miss M. 
Livesey, Miss A. M. Richardson, L. 
M. S. From U. S. A., Dr. Viola Lantz, 
W. K. M. S. 

15th, from England, Miss Edith 
Lane, L. M. S, 

17th, from England, Mr. H. W. 
Flood, Rev. H. Bunce, L. M. S. From 
U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. Edgar L. 
Morgan, S. B. C. 

19th, from England, Rev. and Mrs, 
E. J. Cooper (ret.), Mr. and Mrs. E. 
H. Taylor (ret.), Rev. F. Houghton, 
C. I. M. 
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23rd, from U. S. A., Evelyn Full, 
M. E. F. B. 

27th, from U, S. A., Rev. aud Mrs. 
J. S, Harnsberger and children (ret.), 
Dr. E. W. Buckingham, P.S.; Mr. 
and Mrs. K. M. Gordon, P.N. ; Mr. 
Robert, M. E. From England, Miss 

E. Muuzing (ret.), S, P. G. From 
Sweden, Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Freden 
(ret,), S. M. F. From Scotland, Miss 
C. B. MacGill (ret.), Miss Wilson, 
C. S. F. M. From Canada, Mr. and 
Mrs, Rocbedieu, P. C. C. 

28th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 

F. G. Onley (ret.), h. M. S. From 
U. S. A., Miss M. D. Morton (ret.), 
Miss A. R. Morton (ret), P.N.; Rev. 
C. E. Iyindstrom (ret.), P.E. 

29th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. T. Herbert (ret.), C. I. M. 

30th, from England, Miss J. B. 
Pearse (ret.), Miss E. C. Bailey (ret.), 
C.I.M. 

January. 

1st, from England, Leonard Wig- 
ham (ret.), F. F. M. A.; Rev. F. E. 
Shindler(ret), C. I. M. From Ameri¬ 
ca, Rev. and Mrs. Jas, P. Eeynse, 
Mr. S. Moore Gordon (ret,), P.N.; 
Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Vinson and 
children (ret.), P.S.; Rev. A. C. S. 
Trivett and Mrs. Trivett, P. E.; Miss 
Vandertill, Miss Gable, M. E. F. B. 
From Canada, Rev. and Mrs. R. A. 
./Iitchell (ret.), P. C. C. From Scot¬ 
land, Miss M. S. Mitchell (ret.), 
P. C. C. 

7th, from England, Miss A. Olson 
(ret,), S.A.M. (C.I.M.). 

9th, from U.S.A., Miss J. Hutchi¬ 
son, P.E.; Rev. and Mrs. E. S. Hil¬ 
dreth (ret.), A.B.F.M.S. 

13th, from England, Mrs. J. V. 
Bergamini and child, P.E. 

14th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. S. Harris and children (ret.). B.M S. 
From Ireland, Miss J. Beatty (ret.), 
P.CX 

15th, from England, Miss A. Smir¬ 
noff (ret.), C.I.M.; Miss W. Tornies- 
sen, N.M.C. 

16th, from U.S.A., Dr. Emma E. 
Fleming (ret.), P.N. From Eugland, 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Bender (ret.), Mr. O. 
Schmidt (ret.), Miss M. Dorsbach, 

G. C.A.M, (C.I.M.); Mr. and Mrs. H. 

Sanies (ret.), Miss R. E, Piaget, Miss 
M. Uster, Mr. A. Meyer and 

Mr. F. Strauss, L. 

iBtb, from England, Misses Major, 
Rogers, and Cropley, B.M.S. 

19th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. W. 
E. Chamberlain, P.N. 

22nd, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 

H. S. Vincent and children, P.N. 

DEPARTURES 

November: 

24th, for Scotland, Miss Jean M, 
McMinn, U.F.S. 

December: 

1st, for U 3 .A., Mrs. Thomas J. 
Beare and child, Miss Kate P. Lein- 
iuger, F.M.A. 

3rd, for England, Rev. and Mrs. J. 
C. Harlow aud children, B.M.S. 

7th, for U.S.A., Miss Susie M. Bur¬ 
dick. S.D.B. 

15th, for England, Rev. and Mrs. 
A. J. Harker and children, W.M.M.S, 
16th, for Australia, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Powell, C.I.M. 

19th, for U.S A., Dr. and Mrs. 
Spreng, U.H.; Mr. aud Mrs. \V\ H. 
Adolph, P.N. 

28i.l1, for Norway, Mrs. II. Rustad, 
Rev. and Mrs. O. Espegreti and chil¬ 
dren, N.D.K. 

January: 

1st, for U S.A , Hester Carter. Y.W. 
C.A.; Mr. and Mrs. T. C. McConnell 
and children-, Mrs. R. B. Colson and 
children, Y.M.C.A. 

15th, for Australia, Mr. and Mrs. 
Curtis Waters and child, D. Urquhart, 
C.I.M. For U.S.A., Miss J. M. Shaak, 
R C.U.S. 

16th, for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs, C. F. 
McRae and children, P.E. 

18th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Young and children, C.I.M.; Rev. and 
Mrs. G. J. Williams, D.M.S. 

19U1, for England, Rev. and Mrs. R. 
S. McHardy and children, B.M.S. 

22nd, for England, Miss M. W. 
Watkin, L.M.S. 
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“Stir into Flame,” 2 Tim. 1:6. R.V. margin. 

Stir me, Oh ! stir me, Lord—I care not how, 

But stir my heart in passion for the world ; 

Stir me to give, to go, but most to pray, 

Stir, till the Blood-red banner be unfurled 
O’er lands that still in heathen darkness lie, 

O’er deserts where no Cross is lifted high. 

Stir me, Oh 1 stir me, Lord, till prayer is pain. 

Till prayer is joy—till prayer turns into praise ; 
Stir me till heart and will and mind, yea, all 
Is wholly Thine to use through all the days; 

Stir, till I learn to pray “ exceedingly,” 

Stir, till I learn to wait expectantly. 

Stir rue, Oh ! stir me, Lord 1 Thy heart was stirred 
By love’s intensest fire, till Thou did’st give 
Thine only Son, Thy best-beloved One, 

E’en to the dreadful Cross, that I might live ; 

Stir me to give myself so back to Thee, 

That Thou cau’st give Thyself again thro’ me. 

Bessie Poster Head, 
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Editorial 


intellectual IRevolt 
au& (Jbrlstlanltg. 


IT is possibly generally understood that 
Chinese thought is undergoing a radical 
change and that a new attitude toward 
many old things is much in evidence. The extent of this 
intellectual revolt, however, and its relation to Christianity is 
not quite so well understood. For instance, we learn that a 
recent number of “The New Buddhism ” (ff # i$t) published 
in Ningpo was devoted to an attack on Christianity. The editor 
was till recently a member of the local students’ union. Our 
justification for giving space to articles hypercritical of Chris¬ 
tianity is that we need to understand what the Chinese are 
thinking in order to be measurably able to meet their problems. 
Dogmatic assertions or blank denials of these criticisms though 
true will not take us very far. A reasonable explanation of 
the problems raised must be given. Our aim in thus seeking to 
understand Chinese thought with a view to replying to radical 
criticisms is not alone to convince the critics ; in some cases, at 
least, they would not be in the mood to be convinced. But the 
people who will read criticisms of Christianity in daily papers 
or periodicals will also read articles favorable thereto. This 
presents a flue opportunity. Furthermore, these wide-spread 
criticisms of Christianity are disturbing Christians to an 
extent little realized by many ; and since the Chinese Christian 
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Church is young in experience and as a whole somewhat 
deficient in the learning that permits reply to such criticisms, 
it is easy for doubt to become dominant. The protection, 
therefore, of the Chinese Christian Church from irrational 
“ rationalistic ” attacks must be our primary object. Of 
course some will say that these intellectual movements are 
not affecting the masses of the people and that, therefore, 
we can largely ignore them. That may be true of the present, 
but the Christian forces are getting ready to plan in a National 
Christian Conference for the work of a decade and in that 
decade, among other things, newspapers and education will 
spread and with them acquaintance with these misunder¬ 
standings and calculated misrepresentations of Christianity. 
Furthermore, the leadership of the next decade or two—the 
students—is most in danger from and most disturbed by these 
superficial criticisms. 

There is, therefore, a responsibility upon Christian leaders 
to understand these movements of thought as they affect 
Christianity and to lay plans to protect future leaders and the 
members of the Christian Church from them. 

* * * 

B Uhineae Critic jESUS Christ is ’ accordhl S to Mr * ^ng 
a GDIncse urmc. ^ tbe article on < Xbe Value of j esus hl 

Modern Times,’ quite the reverse of what his “infatuated” 
followers think Him to be. Who Mr. Ling K’uu is, we do 
not know ; his pseudonym stands for a growing class of Chinese 
thinkers. He presents a distorted view of the principles, 
purpose, and person of Jesus Christ. The translator has already 
pointed out some of these and the reasons therefor. The 
writer’s real viewpoint is a little difficult to determine. It is 
noticeable that while he assumes himself to be sincere he does 
not offer any substitute for religion. He is evidently acquainted 
with Christian, Western and especially Chinese thought. But 
his sophistical reasoning shows that none of these have been 
really absorbed. He is skimming on the surface of variant ideas 
but not seeing clearly through any of them. He sounds, indeed, 
like a rationalist in the pin feather stage. He is, moreover, 
attempting to interpret Christianity in terms of absolutism 
as opposed to a vague concept of absolute freedom, no more 
real than his twisted interpretations of Christianity. He 
reveals to a certain extent Chinese psychology, especially where 
he opposes the Chinese idea of the necessity of industry to 
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the imagined idea that Christ taught idle dependence upon 
God. He also, as other such critics, ignores modern altruistic 
movements and their relation to Christianity. Such utterances 
show that in addition to direct evangelism we must approach 
these problems pedagogically, or begin with them where 
they are. Such articles emphasize the need of a Christian 
Press Bureau to prepare and publish answers thereto and to 
be constantly issuing articles setting Christianity forth in a 
true light. 

* * * 

m BuT.it is not alone from half-fledged Chinese 

a TUaestern Critic. 4 . .. . .. t . . 

rationalists that Christianity is being openly 

attacked. In addition to sound philosophy and teaching, 
much that is extreme is now being poured into the Chinese 
mind—which is in an unprecedented state of flux—by Western 
visitors to China. In one case the philosophy of one of these 
thinkers seems, to some of those who study it, essentially 
Christian iti principle but it stops short of recognizing religion 
as essential and in addition the implication is made openly that 
Christianity, as a form of religion, has served its day. Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, flow visiting China, is more outspoken in 
his criticism of Christianity possibly than any contemporaneous 
visitor to China. A lecture by him in which he attacked 
Christianity was published iu the China Times of January 14, 
1921. In a letter recently published in the Peking Times , 
while admitting that the principles of Christianity are admir¬ 
able, be charges that they have not worked and are not 
different from those of Bolshevism, either iu theory or practice. 
In plain words, 4t Christianity has failed” is liis charge. In its 
place he apparently aims to put science. To a certain extent 
the very extreme character of his ideas has caused a rebound 
against them. Nevertheless he has had a wide hearing and is 
exerting a strong influence over many students. He is really 
criticizing Christianity in pragmatic terms aud any reply to his 
criticisms must be couched in somewhat similar terms. One 
way of answering is to show, as can be done, that Christianity 
has really done more to enrich life than any other philosophy 
or religiou. One need not in this case discuss so much the 
theory as simply give a list of Christian achievements aud show 
how in connection with Christianity even science has made 
its real and only progress. The only thing we really have to 
fear from these attacks is their effect if left alone. They also 
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emphasize the crying need for Christian educators and philoso¬ 
phers to come to China to give a fuller presentation of the truth. 
* * * 

For those workers who find themselves 
IRcpUes to ditties. affected by these new movements, the prob¬ 
lem of help in thinking through them is 
pertinent. For these and others troubled by distorted views of 
Christianity, or partial philosophies, the problem resolves itself 
into this question : In what way does Christianity meet better 
the spiritual and material needs of men than any other religion? 
In some of the statements flung out a minimum of fact is spread 
over a maximum of situation. The problem is really a world 
problem. The questions raised are old and some will say, 
“They are already answered, why bother with them?” But 
the fact remains that each generation or two rethinks these 
problems in tlieir own terms. It is only by this re-thinking that 
an appreciation of the real meaning of Christianity becomes a 
part of the experience of each individual or age. Three books 
especially helpful in meeting the present situation have come to 
our attention. The first is “Where Science and Religion 
Meet” by William Scott Palmer. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
The implications of personal life as unexplained by the 
scientist are shown and their significance in relation to the 
knowledge of God, sin and the atonement indicated. The 
relation of Jesus to God is helpfully treated. It shows the 
way to solve problems left unsolved by science. The second is 
by H. R. Mackintosh on “The Originality of the Christian 
Message.” (See Book Table.) This book aims to show what 
features of Christianity are unparalleled in any other religion, 
and hence are an original and final contribution to the spiritual 
life of man. It treats the problem more from the theological 
viewpoint and aims to show that these original features are first 
“the Christian thought of God, next the divine saving action, 
then redemption as a form of experience, and finally the 
Christian ethic,” indicating how these are all made clear in 
Christ. The third book, approached more from the view point 
of the philosophy of religion is “Human Nature and its 
Re-making” by W. E. Hocking. (Yale University Press.) Mr. 
J. H. Oldham, in the January 1921 issue of til z International 
Review oj Missions, has written an article on this book, showing 
its relation to the missionary idea aud the Christian move¬ 
ment. This author, like Mr. Mackintosh, after granting the 
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truth ill existing philosophies and religions, aims to show how 
Christianity supersedes it by providing an adequate poweFand 
an adequate outlet for all that is contained in the phrase 
“ human nature.” These three books will be of help in fram¬ 
ing replies to present-day criticisms of Christianity. Assuming 
the sincerity of the critics, their attacks are summed up in the 
question : Is Christianity true ? As to the answer to that we 
have no fear, but we need to make it equally clear to others. 


* 


* 


All that has been said as to the intellectual problems 
Wanted! now confronting the Christian forces comes around 
iliii JtL?, more especially to the need of Chinese Christian 
leaders qualified to meet them. Ill saying this we are not 
forgetting the need for continued presentation of the simple 
Gospel message. But the circles of intellectual disturbance are 
spreading and among other problems these must be met also. 
It is peculiarly appropriate that we should call special attention 
to the Week of Recruiting for the Ministry to begin 
Easter Sunday, March 27, 1921. We are well aware that leaders 
cannot be made by rote nor called through organized appeal only. 
Furthermore, it is true that education in itself does not mean 
adequate equipment for leadership in leading men out of the 
mazes of intellectual querying to God. But an unknown need 
does not make a call ! This united appeal, therefore, serves to 
bring the need to the attention of those who must meet it. 
Needs are not made known miraculously. While education 
alone is not sufficient equipment for Christian service yet 
ignorance is in itself certainly an adequate hindrance to work 
in any line especially the ministry. Now there are a total 
of 198,778 students in primary and middle Christian schools. 
Here is much possible material for Kingdom leadership 1 For 
the 6,305 organized congregations now existing in China (here 
are only 1,058 ordained pastors, and for the more than 8,000 
evangelistic centers with the much larger number of preaching 
places contained therein there is a total evangelistic force of 
11,178 only. Here is a clamant need ! The need and the 
material to meet it are poorly articulated. The need should 
have all the publicity possible ; the available material should 
have all possible spiritual and organized pressure brought to 
bear upon it. Only God can set men apart but we can help 
them realize the need He desires them to meet. 
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a ipiavcr for tlbe famine Sufferers 

“Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread.” 

“Holy and Wise Creator of Diving Beings 
and of All Tilings that do nourish life. Merciful 
Father of Human Spirits who know that when 
they love and work for those in need they are 
most truly Thy Children, teach us, we humbly 
and earnestly beseech Thee, to look with some¬ 
thing of Thine own Pity upon those millions of 
otir Fellow Humans scattered through Five Prov¬ 
inces of Northern China who are even now 
perishing in the dull pain of hunger. O God of 
Dove, break through the crust of our selfishness 
and smug content. Help us to feel for these 
starving members of our Race until we can really 
count it all joy to be able to share what we 
possess with them. When the processes of Nature 
on which they depend have failed to provide them 
with food, may the working of Thy Spirit in our 
hearts cause to spring emotions and resolves which 
will result in supplying this lack. Give them 
their daily bread, even though this be taken from 
us who have of Thy Bounty enough and to spare. 

Especially do we ask Thee to bless the 
Nation-wide Appeal for funds during this new 
month, all methods employed, all agencies and 
workers. May the Spiritual Force of Friendly 
Helpfulness and Sacrificial Service overcome the 
Material Destitution of that stricken Region. And 
grant that as those of other Nations and of other 
parts of China unite in relieving this Distress 
there may be awakened a more vivid and vital 
consciousness of National Unity throughout this 
Country, a deepened sense of Human Brotherhood 
among all men. Hear us, O Dord of our Dives, 
and help us during the days of this mouth to live 
and act as now we pray.” Amen. 


Contributed Articles 


The Training of the Future Leaders of the 
Chinese Church 

TIMOTHY T. USW* 


problems, has four diverse factors: the missionary who 
trains, the Chinese to be trained, the Mission which founded 
the church aud under which the missionary serves, and the 
constituency which the church aims to serve. Hence it is 
dangerous or at least unscientific to make any statement or 
generalization which tries to cover all cases and all conditions. 
We can discuss the problem in a general way, of course, but 
it will be of no real value in practice unless we put every 
general statement alongside these four factors and examine 
whether the particular statement complies with the particular 
situation. So long as we remember the significance of these 
varying factors we shall save ourselves not only from pitfalls of 
reasoning but also save ourselves from many an unnecessary 
argument and useless discussion. 

As a preliminary consideration one must guard against 
that altogether common but too often slighted enemy in 
discussing missionary problems, namely, partiality. Mission¬ 
ary life is a life of service, of fellowship, of association, of 
devotion, of enthusiasm, of hopes, aspirations, and ambitions. 
When the subject is involved with so many emotional 
elements it is naturally an easy prey to partiality. This 
reminds me of an experience of mine ten years ago just 
before I left for America. At a farewell dinner, my good 
host, a Chinese theological professor, was discussing missionary 
problems with a lively young guest. The latter took a very 
uncompromising attitude toward what he called “ missionary 

* Paper read at Peking Missionary Association, December 1920. 
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,0 discuss the problem of the training of the future 
leaders of the Chinese Church, one must first of all 
remember that this, like almost all other missionary 
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faults.’’ In the process of conversation the host tried to close 
the subject politely suggesting that such “problems can best 
be discussed when we get somebody who, like Mr, Cew (point¬ 
ing to me), is going to study abroad to know more fully about 
the churches in the West which send the missionaries. ” The 
answer to this suggestion made by the guest whom I referred 
to was as follows:—“That will not help. When this young 
man goes to the West he will be under the influence of the 
missionaries, and what he says will be, of course, for the 
missionaries, and again we shall not get anywhere.” This 
statement left an indelible impression upon me and I have 
remembered and pondered over it many times during the last 
ten years. And, alas for me, his prophecy was fulfilled, for while 
that evening I was quite won over by his eloquent argument 
and I did feel like the so-called Bolshevik toward the mission¬ 
aries in general, yet my ten years experience in America has 
made me a confirmed sympathizer with the missionaries. 
While I have been able to see the real short-comings and the 
room for improvement in missionary work as well as in policy, 
yet I am more deeply in sympathy and in love with the 
missionary body as a whole. Their short-comings are to be 
viewed in the light of their difficulties, and the inadequacy of 
their policy, plans, and practices is to be criticized, if criticized 
at all, from the standpoint of constructive suggestion. 

Partiality ? How can one be absolutely impartial when 
one belongs to a family which has served the Christian Church 
with the missionaries for three generations, and for forty years 
continuously taken part in evangelistic, administrative, educa¬ 
tional, medical, and almost every other phase of their work, 
But I shall try my best not to allow myself to run off the track 
by my sympathy and appreciation. 

To discuss with this audience the importance of training 
leaders for the Chinese Church is almost an insult to its intel¬ 
ligence, and to discuss what type of leaders is needed in the 
Chinese church will almost insult my own intelligence, for the 
■varying concomitants which I referred to above will make it 
impossible to treat such a subject adequately in a few minutes. 
To generalize on the methods of training will almost insult the 
subject of education, psychology and pastoral theology, for at 
its best a few minutes’ talk on that will be a very poor imita¬ 
tion of the Baconian style. I shall, therefore, propose to dis¬ 
appoint you by discussing the subject from a little different 
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angle. I shall suggest a few propositions on the problem of 
Christian leadership in general and the missionaries* relation¬ 
ship toward it. 

I. The Followers. 

First, leadership implies a following. It is merely a 
bit of comraonsense to say that if someone leads there must 
be followers, but this bit of commousense forms a part of 
the general commonsense which we often lack. Leadership in 
the Christian Church also implies a following. What does this 
mean to missionaries with reference to Chinese leaders in the 
Christian Church ? First, it means that to train a leader you 
must also train the followers. It is true that a leader is not a 
leader unless he can make others follow him, and yet leader¬ 
ship has been smothered under the crushing weight of the 
ignorance of the mass. The missionaries if they are really in 
earnest in wishing to train leaders for the Chinese Church must 
not fail to put an equal amount of time and energy into the 
training of followers. By this I do not mean any form of 
educational plan to train people and hold them under the 
authority and power of the aristocracy of the so-called leaders, 
but it does mean that they should give the general public of 
the church intelligence enough to follow the leaders when they 
are trained and appear on the stage to lead. When we face 
the situation of the lack of leadership in any particular church 
and the fact that a few prominent men who could lead have 
left the church to be leaders in other spheres, let us be slow to 
blame, but ask, has the church enough intelligence to retain 
leadership or to be profited by the leadership ? 

Second , if missionaries are really in earnest about training 
Chinese leaders for the Christian Church of China they must 
set an example as good followers themselves. It is a sad 
fact that after years of educational work missionaries having 
trained up a few good men who really show signs of leadership 
have seen them soon leave church work on the ground that 
they found it difficult to co-operate with the missionaries. Of 
course, other factors enter into the situation, more remuneration 
and other advantages which are often so tempting as to cause 
the weaker ones to fall. But there are men, strong not only in 
capacity for leadership but in moral character, who have not been 
drawn away from the church by these temptations. They are 
above them. They left the church because they have found it 
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difficult, if not impossible, to work with the missionaries in 
the church. They left the Christian service thoroughly dis¬ 
gusted with the attitude and the policy of the missionaries, 
although with continuous love for the missionaries, and remain¬ 
ing good friends with them at heart. It is not far-fetched 
for us to guess that the secret of the trouble is in effect that 
the missionaries having accomplished their aim of training 
leaders have found it hard in turn to be followers. So, when 
such a situation presents itself let every missionary ask himself 
or herself, do I really mean to train leaders for the Chinese 
Church? Am I willing to let all the plans which have been 
labored over and perfected by myself, be changed if need be, 
by this young man or young woman with promising prospects 
of leadership ? I have been accustomed to use certain methods 
to do a thing in a certain way for so many years, am I willing 
to let this young leader alter it or substitute for it some of his 
new ways, even at the cost of losing my own face and the 
dignified position which I have been occupying in the church 
before the Chinese? In short, am I willing to follow that 
principle that was declared by John the Baptist, 41 1 must 
decrease but he must increase”? And unless this principle is 
taken to heart and practised by missionaries, their efforts to 
train leaders for the Chinese church will result in failure. 

Third , this problem of following is very often uumistak- 
ably shown in the type of men the missionaries have selected 
to be trained. It is a sad thing that when we look at our 
theological schools, especially the men who were picked out by 
missionaries to be trained for the ministry, we find them to be 
rich in the qualities of sweetness and meekness, but surprisingly 
deficient in the distinct characteristics of a leader: viz., indomit¬ 
able will-power, resourcefulness, initiative and constructive im¬ 
agination, One often wonders whether after all the missionaries 
are still even to this day hugging to the old formula of many of 
the English missionaries—“all that we need are good helpers.” 
It is necessary then, in the very beginning of the process of 
training Chinese leadership, to select the right materials. The 
very ones who have the courage to stand up and say things 
before you, who are not afraid to criticize you, when according 
to their limited knowledge and experience they think that you 
are wrong ; the men who do not always take your orders 
faithfully as clerks but who have the audacity to modify your 
orders and to suggest changes ; the men who will start some- 
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thing in your mission when they see that the thing which they 
try to start off will be useful to the Chinese, even if they 
actually inconvenience you or hurt your pride. These are the 
materials we need for leadership. When we take such materials 
and breathe into them the spirit of loving kindness, tender 
consideration for others, obedience to wise counsel, and humil¬ 
ity through experience, then you will have leadership which 
you need and for which the Church of China is to-day crying. 

Lastly , I wish to call your attention to another phase of 
the difficulty of this problem of following. In the majority of 
the Chinese churches there has been developed a very unfor¬ 
tunate disease among us weak Chinese brethren, that is, some 
of the Chinese have become accustomed to the habit of 
following the missionaries rather than Chinese. This has been 
partly due to the fact that thus far all the possible leaders in 
the Church have been chiefly missionaries, and partly due to 
the fact that the missionaries have not been taking special 
pains to convince the Chinese that they should follow the 
leaders of their own blood, that missionaries are in the only 
true sense the helpers coming to help the Chinese build up a 
church for the Chinese, by the Chinese, and of the Chinese, It 
sounds ridiculous but it is nevertheless a veritable truth that 
many would-be leaders iti the Chinese Church have been 
spoiled by the lack of continuous trust and confidence on the 
part of the missionaries, and the source of the trouble is often 
in some narrow-minded and jealous Chinese. The mischief 
is mostly done through the servants of the missionaries. So 
let me sound the warning—beware of the servants you have 
and particularly those who are intelligent and whom you prize 
most, lest harm be done to the leaders whom you so desire. 

II, Specialization, 

First y leadership implies specilization, u Jack of all trades 
and master of none” is a good bit of comraonsense which 
we are glad to see becoming the possession of more and more 
people, but have we used this bit of commonsense in dealing with 
the problem of training for leadership in the Chinese Church ? 
Not a few missionaries have spent time and energy begging 
money and practising self-denial in order to educate and train 
some young man or young woman whom they hope will 
become a leader in the Christian Church, but after years of 
expectation and work they have fouud that they are dis- 
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appointed. When we face such a situation let the missionary 
ask himself whether the case is a real failure or is only an 
apparent failure. Am I disappointed because Lhis particular 
person has turned out to be one who cannot lead at all or 
is it because he does not lead or is not able to lead in that 
particular field which I expected? I expected him to be an 
evangelist. He failed as a leader among evangelists. Has 
he instead become a first class teacher in educational work ? I 
expected him to be a pastor and he turned out to be a very 
fine scholar in the New Testament, but he failed as a pastor. 
Is not a leader in Biblical scholarship also a leader, and is it not 
a type of leadership which we also need ? I expected him 
to be a missionary college professor and he turned out to 
be a successful business man but failed in teaching. Shall 
I call this a failure? Is not leadership in business just as 
valuable as leadership in missionary education ? It is well nigh 
impossible to foretell absolutely in what field an undeveloped 
though promising man or woman may ultimately lead after 
the years of training are finished. We may set our aim but we 
should be glad to get whatever result the process may bring. 

Second, it follows that we should rather accept leadership 
in a field different from what was expected than try to make 
a person lead 111 one for which he is not fitted. It is a well* 
known fact that not a few excellent carpenters have been spoilt 
by good Christiaus who sent them to theological seminaries, 
and there are some good military officers and plantation 
directors spoilt by being sent out as missionaries. We should 
not commit the same mistake in the Chinese Church with 
reference to leadership. This will relieve us of much disappoint¬ 
ment and encourage efforts in training for leadership. We must 
recognize the fact that all types of leadership are needed to 
make the Christian Church a success. “ He that is not against 
you is for you.” The richness of the Christian life to society 
and the value of the Christian Church to the world is to serve 
and save. But there are various ways of serving and of saving^ 
The realization of the importance of the social gospel has made 
this very clear to us. 

Third, this also leads us to another phase of the problem. 
Since leadership cannot always be predicted and leaders in 
various fields are needed there should be effective co-operation 
among the missionaries in different locations and even of 
different denominations to train leaders not for their own missions 
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but for the Church of China as a whole. Eliminating the 
differences which may be caused by locations and plans there 
should be exchange and constant redistribution of leaders 
among the missions, A missionary in one part of China 
spends ten years to train a young man for the work of 
evangelism only to find that he turns out to be a mere scholar* 
A missionary in another part of China spends also a great deal 
of time to train a young man hoping that he will turn out a 
scholar to hold an important teaching position but finds he is a 
good evangelist and a very poor scholar. These two mission¬ 
aries should feel happy and glad that they have each achieved 
good results for the Church and be willing to exchange the 
men so that each field will have its needed worker, 

III. Practice. 

Firsts leadership requires practice, “Practice makes 
perfect” is a statement which it is not always safe to follow. 
It should be modified to “correct practice makes perfect,” 
But it seems that missionaries have often overlooked the fact 
that perfection only comes through practice if it ever comes 
at all. There are missionaries who have spent much time and 
energy in training leaders for the Chinese Church yet have never 
seen a leader as the result of their training. In facing such 
a situation let us ask whether we have given the man whom 
we train the necessary opportunity for practising leadership. 
Have we not been too timid in allowing him to take the 
initiative ? Is it not true that one can only swim when 
one goes into the water? Men can only lead and learn how 
to lead by actually leading men. Benevolent despotism in 
the form of authoritative supervision is good, and perhaps 
necessary iu certain cases, to take care of subjects, but never 
leaders. Leaders must be given the opportunity to make 
mistakes as well as to make good. There are many things 
which we poor human beings can learn only by actually 
doing them, and genuine ability and kuowledge come only 
through genuine experience, and human experience has never 
been always successful and free from error. 

Second , it follows that we must not expect too much at 
the beginning. Leadership needs to be gradually developed 
and ripened. This sounds too simple to be worth mentioning 
at all before such an audience, and yet there are cases where 
experienced men get impatient with beginners and at their 
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hands many would-be leaders have been thrown away as 
unpromising material only to be found that they are picked up 
by non-Christian agencies which reap the harvest that is due to 
the missionary. 

Third , the importance of practice for leadership has 
gradually dawned upon a few missionaries, though it has 
occurred to surprisingly few, that if we want a Chinese to 
be a leader you must give him a chance to learn how to be a 
leader in the society which the Church aims to serve. The 
causes of these troubles are not far to seek. How often have 
the well-meant but misguided missionaries in training leaders 
for the Chinese Church failed to extend their view of vision 
beyond the walls of the mission compound ? There are cases 
where missionaries have discharged a promising leader from their 
service for no other reason than that he has been meddling with 
affairs of the city or the politics of the state. How many 
educational missionary presidents, and deans of missionary 
colleges are there who do not put limitations upon the Chinese 
teachers on their faculty when they teach in goverumeut institu¬ 
tions ? The only correct and wise way for a missionary in such 
a situation is to see whether the man iu question is after the 
mere financial gain alone or getting opportunities of learning 
things, acquiring experience, making acquaintances and friends 
so that he can lead more effectively ? If so, it is your duty to 
give him such an opportunity ungrudgingly and to make it not 
only possible but also easy for him to get such experience along 
with the work for the Church, even to reduce the amount of 
work in the Christian institution, if necessary. The missionaries’ 
policy thus far has produced two effects upon the work;— 

1. The first is that when a Christian institution or organi¬ 
zation needs the co-operation of society in general, the mission¬ 
aries have often found that the leaders whom they have trained 
are not able to raise money, or to get other assistance because 
the men they have trained have not had ample opportunities to 
come into close contact with the people outside of the church. 

2 . The second is that the influence of Christian teachers is 
rather limited in scope. How many professors in the Christian 
colleges have achieved a place of national recognition? There 
are a few men who are worthy of such honors and whose 
influence ought to have been felt in a wider circle, but they 
have been unknown even in the very city where they live. 
Such a use of leadership is a waste. 
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IV, Leadership needs protection. 

1, Unprotected labor is the most expensive labor from 
the standpoint of the employer. Missionaries are complaining 
that the Chinese Church does not produce leadership in spite 
of their efforts to train leaders. Let us ask ourselves the 
question whether we have not lost some of the leadership which 
we could have kept if we had had a little more wisdom and 
forethought. Leaders in the Chinese Christian Church must 
first of all be protected from over work. We have been rather 
faithful in the application of the Biblical teaching so far as 
work is concerned. In the assignment of work it is certainly 
true that “to him that hath shall be given and from him 
that hath not shall be taken even that which he hath.” It is 
too common to be worth mentioning that a few promising 
Chinese leaders who show themselves able to do some work 
and do it well are often overcrowded with work. Rest and 
needed nourishment and comforts are things they have not, and 
too often are not attended to. Yet when a leader breaks down 
he is criticized as being careless about his health, or it gives 
the missionary an opportunity to prove that it pays to use 
a missionary rather than a Chinese worker. 

2 . Leaders in the Chinese Church need to be protected 
from exploitation. Confronted with the incessant demands 
for reports and interesting news by the missionary Boards, 
more particularly the Church which directly supports the 
work, missionaries have been driven to use Christian leaders’ 
reputations aud names and records as a sort of advertisement 
material for their work. Campaign speakers for the missionary 
cause have often committed a more serious error than mission¬ 
aries by using the names and records and work of Chinese 
leaders in their speeches. One often hears such a statement as 
follows: “Look at the records of missionary work in China, 
Here is Chang Po-ling; there is C, T, Wang iu parliament,” 
and so forth. One of the prominent speakers has used this 
formula so often that people can often guess what is coming 
before he goes to the auditorium. This sort of thoughtless 
exploitation lias driven away quite a few Chinese students 
in America who would have otherwise been favorably disposed 
toward Christianity. It is more dangerous when we discover 
that quite often those big names they use which are supposed 
to be educated in the missionary schools and trained to be 
leaders by missionaries were after all not trained and educated 
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by missionaries at all. There are Christian workers who have 
become increasingly embarrassed to think that they have been 
used as objects for advertisement or solicitation in a way not 
very different from the use of other objects of pity to arouse 
sympathy. But here a word of caution is perhaps necessary. 
This does not mean that the accounts of Chinese leaders should 
not be reported or published in the West. Such accounts will 
continually have place and they do good to the readers and 
also sometimes give encouragement to Chinese leaders. What 
we have to be careful about is not to make them objects 
of appeal for money or objects for missionary credit. Claim 
less and people will give you more. 

V. leadership requires inspiration. 

A leader in any field is a mau who comes into contact with 
many people or objects but who is often the most lonely man in 
the world. In order to lead he will often be called on to make 
sacrifices which are unknown to others and to grapple with prob¬ 
lems which may tax him to the utmost limit of his capacity. 
And, after all, a leader is only one who is able to fulfill these 
difficult requirements. Leadership in the Chinese Church will 
have to follow the Master through the experience of many a 
Gethsemane, Blessed is he who appreciates leadership and is 
willing to share the burdens and to enter into their difficulties 
in the most sympathetic way. While missionaries should not 
put an undue amount of supervision which kills initiative and 
stupefies the development of leadership, they must not commit 
the other mistake of leaving the leaders struggling in spheres 
where there is little sympathy and no inspiration. Chinese 
leaders as well as they must join hands not only in their actual 
daily tasks of labor but in the most intimate way in their spiritual 
life, seeking inspiration from the Leader of leaders of the Chinese 
Church and of the Church catholic, the carpenter of Nazareth, 
our Lord and Master. This means a revolution in the mission¬ 
aries’ living. They must uot only try, as they have tried, to 
speak in Chinese and even to dress as Chinese, but they must 
also think and feel as the Chinese. There are difficulties and 
burdens which are peculiar to the Chinese owing to family 
organization and other social conditions. The weaknesses and 
short-comings which result therefrom are often foreign to the 
missionaries and invoke more criticism than sympathy. The 
coming leaders of the Chinese Church are just as conscious of 
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these as the missionaries are. It is a peculiarly sensitive spot 
and makes Chinese would-be leaders self-conscious and super¬ 
sensitive. Not until the missionaries have trained themselves 
to appreciate the difficulties of the Chinese leaders and to enter 
into close fellowship and take actually their problems as their 
own, and feel their sufferings as they would their own, then and 
not until then can the missionaries get the full value from the 
Chinese leaders whom they have tried their best to train. 

What I have roughly sketched must undoubtedly have 
disappointed many of you as beiug too commonplace, but may 
I add that this is the result of case study. I can give actual 
cases for almost every point which I have tried to present 
if it is necessary. Some of these may not appeal to you at all 
because of the varying concomitants which I mentioned at 
the beginning of my address, entering into your own particular 
situation and your particular field of interest. It is my humble 
opinion that unless we tackle the problem in a fundamental 
way much of our effort and well meant labor will be spent in 
vain. “The harvest is truly plenteous but the laborers are 
few,” We Chinese are crying for leadership. Will you 
co-operate to the utmost limit and give us the leadership ? 

-— <1—1- 

The Training of the Future Leaders of the 
Chinese Church 

C. H. FENN* 


ligion of Jesus Christ, though the urgency was probably 
not so fully realized in the earlier days as now. It has been one 
of the chief themes of discussion at all the National Christian 
Conferences, attaining special prominence at the Shanghai 
Centenary Conference in 1907 . Its various phases fill a large 
part of Volume II of the Edinburgh Conference Reports ; it 
formed one of the chief themes at all the Continuation Con¬ 
ferences held in China, and other countries, in 1912-13 ; and it 
usually occupies several pages, at least, of the Annual Reports 
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T may safely be said that the problem of Chinese Christian 
leadership always has been a prominent aud pressing 
one since the conversion of the first Chinese to the re~ 
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of the China Continuation Committee and the China Mission 
Year Books. These important documents may be consulted for 
the rounding out of the present superficial remarks. My only 
qualification for my task is the fact that, for the past fifteen 
years, my chief work has been the attempt to train two sorts 
of Chinese men for Christian leadership, with some successes 
and some failures in the process. I do not propose to recoiu- 
mend my own method to anyone, as I kuow that it is “ peda- 
gogically unsound”; but I have at least learned some lessons 
myself from the years of experience. 

Indeed I think that the same may be safely said of the 
missionary body as a whole, and of the Chinese Church, with 
reference to this great problem. We have all learned some 
lessons, and the work to-day is more systematically and more 
thoroughly done than even so recently as the Conferences of 
1912-13. This problem was the most energetically—I might 
even say violently—agitated of all the subjects considered at 
those conferences, especially as it concerned the theological 
colleges and Bible institutes then in operation. Some of us 
have not forgotten the sting of the lash which was laid over 
our shoulders at that time—for the things we had done, and 
still more for the things we had left undone, such, for example, 
as not offering Greek and Hebrew in our Seminaries—by 
the hands of Chinese brethren and candidates for the ministry, 
exhilarated by the newly awakened national consciousness, 
in those post-revolution days, and determined to demand 
for themselves and future generations everything offered in 
the West, whether its practical value was realized or not. 
We who were held responsible for delinquencies, real and 
fancied, felt such sympathy with the new demand for better 
things in all lines, a demand to which we had devoted our 
lives to arousing and fostering, that we could well afford to 
overlook everything else and put all our energies into the im¬ 
provement of every agency concerned with the more adequate 
training of Chinese Christian leadership. We have broadened 
our Seminary curriculum, taught specially selected classes 
through the medium of the English language, even offered 
Greek and Hebrew electives, raised entrance requirements, 
more clearly distinguishing between the college-bred man and 
the man of more limited preparation; and have earnestly 
sought both for more adequate permanent staff and for the 
assistance of gifted lecturers from abroad. These latter en- 
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deavors have met with far less success than the former, since 
sickness, death, and the necessities of other departments of 
missionary work have withdrawn men from the staff of our 
higher theological institutions rather faster than others have 
been added; and most of the invitations to foreign Christian 
leaders they have not been able to accept. Nevertheless, I 
venture to say that the position of theological education to-day 
is several degrees higher than seven or eight years ago, which 
is very far from saying that it is at all adequate to the present, 
much less the immediately future, need. 

Moreover, there lies beneath this problem of facilities for 
securing an adequate theological training a much more primary 
and fundamental problem, indicated by the fact, for example, 
that our greatly improved School of Theology, in connection 
with the Yen Ching University, has only a handful of stu¬ 
dents, a class of as many as ten being the exception. Admit¬ 
ting that it is discouraging to attend a college where various 
studies have to be omitted entirely, or studied only in part, 
on account of utter inadequacy of staff, yet this is not the 
chief reason for the small number of candidates. Within the 
limits of this paper it is quite impossible to minutely analyze 
the situation in all its ramifications. A few of the causes are" 
these—ignorance, self-seeking, prejudice and general derelic¬ 
tion of parents; insufficiency of day-schools, in number and 
quality ; lack of spiritual instruction and inspiration in board¬ 
ing-schools and churches ; insufficiency of stipends of teachers 
and preachers, leading to such hardship and dissatisfaction 
among them as to restrain them from recommending either 
office to their children, or to other young people under their 
influence ; the great present opportunities of obtaining large 
emoluments, and exercising leadership, in the commercial and 
political world ; lack of conviction as to the spiritual causes of 
national and world unrest, with a consequent one-sided con¬ 
ception of patriotic duty and opportunity; lack of confidence 
in the unique sufficiency of Christ and His religion for the- 
world’s need. To these might have been added, not many 
years ago, a fear of disagreement and friction with the foreign 
missionary over the question of the division of authority in 
the Church ; but that fear, I believe, is rapidly passing away, 
as most missionaries are now thoroughly sympathetic with' 
the Chinese desire for autonomy in the Chinese Church, and 
are quite as ready to hand over authority and responsibility as 
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the Chinese are to accept them. Inasmuch as the Church has 
not yet attained self-support, nor approached measurably near 
to that goal, it has not been possible to turn over all financial 
responsibility ; but one of the chief instruments for training in 
leadership employed by the Missions is the gradual turning 
over to the Chinese of one responsibility after another, with 
glad eagerness to ei decrease ” in order that the Chinese Church 
and its leaders may “increase.” That for which Dr. Ch* eng 
Ching-yi pleaded so eloquently at Edinburgh in 1910 has 
become very largely an accomplished fact in our day. In the 
speaker’s own Mission, our chief difficulty is in persuading our 
Chinese pastors, elders, deacons, and teachers to accept the 
authority and responsibility which we wish them to take over. 
It is quite possible that this state of things is due to the Mis¬ 
sion’s own fault because it has not afforded these leaders the 
best and highest opportunities to cultivate knowledge of the 
essential principles of leadership. Such criticism would be 
meekly accepted, with the frank admission that our policy has 
been, in the past, extensive rather than intensive, and that, at 
least so far as sending men abroad for study is concerned, we 
have done practically nothing. So clearly have we seen the 
dangers attending such experiments that we have closed our 
eyes to their great possibilities, in this new age of ours. There¬ 
fore, it is not strange that our churches do not attract the re¬ 
turned students and other highly-educated Chinese,—whatever 
other reasons there may also be for this fact. And it is not 
strange that there are few in the Chinese Church to cope with 
the present intellectual revolution, the so-called * 1 renaissance, ” 
in the University and other Chinese schools, with its eagerness 
to secure the very latest thought of the West and its readiness 
to swallow anything that comes from the lips of traveling 
scholars “ only great in that strange spell,—a name,” whether 
they talk materialistic atheism, Bolshevism, Unitarian Chris¬ 
tianity—if that be not a contradiction in terms,—or even free 
love! The financial problem of this higher training in the 
homelands is a serious one, and the danger of the student losing 
his grip 011 spiritual fundamentals in many of the schools of 
the West is not slight; but the money must be found, the 
perils must be risked, rather than that the greatest institution 
in China, the Christian Church, should remain so poorly sup¬ 
plied with leaders prepared to meet on a level that ever-increas¬ 
ing company who have themselves had a foreign education, 
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or that still more numerous company of students, alert, eager, 
curious, plastic to impressions of good or ill The utmost 
care should be exercised to select for this foreign study only 
those students who have already demonstrated thorough trust¬ 
worthiness, and equal care should be used in selecting the 
schools which they shall attend; but more of this specialized 
training must be provided by the Church if it is ever to ac¬ 
complish its whole task, or even to keep from falling hope¬ 
lessly out of the race for spiritual leadership in this rapidly 
awakening land. We must have men with this sort of training 
to fill the chairs in our colleges and theological schools for 
which the supply of foreigners is so utterly inadequate,—even 
if it were the best sort of supply, which it must not forever 
continue to be. The prospect of such an opportunity as a 
reward for excellence in earlier work would encourage many a 
hesitant candidate for the ministry, not so uncertain as to the 
“biguess of the job ” as with reference to the possibility of full 
equipment for it; and would raise the standard of scholarship 
in our schools through the hope of being among the selected 
few. Make our colleges and seminaries as good as we can. We 
may not hope to provide all the advantages of the Western 
outlook and atmosphere, which need not de-orientalize a true 
Chinese, but rather supplement the orient by the Occident and 
give him a full round world-view of truth aud life. 

Only incidentally can I refer to that great branch of our 
theme which relates to the present inadequacy of our Christian 
literature to meet the needs of the present time. Non-Christian 
publishers, and other agencies, are flooding the country, not 
only with materialistic scientific works, but also with the 
Western atheism of 100 years ago, the Western agnosticism of 
fifty years ago, and the Western commercialism and communism 
of to-day,—to say nothing of the vigorous attempts to revive 
the three old “religions” of China, minus many of their 
accretions of superstition and plus a liberal infusion of 
Christian truth. To meet it what have we? A few struggling 
tract societies, a Christian Literature Society, and a Y. M. C. A. 
press; all crying for more funds and more men, and mean¬ 
while putting out a small amount of literature, a mere drop in 
the bucket of the great need. All the China Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, North, have just united in the appoint¬ 
ment of a Commission to study the situation and contribute to 
its remedy ; but that also is only another drop ! 
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We should not discuss this theme, even thus briefly, 
without considering the training of men for a lower grade of 
leadership. In no grade is it safe to begin the cultivation of 
“initiative and resourcefulness n at any other point than that 
of information , since ignorant initiative is often worse than 
none. Hence it is important that attention should be given to 
the first interest of man, woman, or child in spiritual things, to 
see to it that these things come—at the first possible moment— 
to assume first place in mind as well as heart. The making of 
out-and-out Christians is the first step in training for Christian 
leadership, whether the work is begun in inquiry class, Sun¬ 
day school, church, day or boarding school. As this is not 
a matter of a day or a month, the follow-up work, so badly 
neglected after baptism in many of our churches, is a matter 
ot exceeding importance. Doubtless many potential leaders 
have drifted away, or failed of development, because there has 
been no requirement, or opportunity, for further study, no 
demand for or instruction in definite service, after he has been 
received into the Church. Many a Sunday school consists 
almost exclusively of very young children, while their elders 
leave immediately after the morning worship is over, without 
any reason save that the Sunday school is not made attractive, 
and attendance upon a Bible class has not been impressed upon 
them as an essential to Christian life and growth. It is but 
repeating an old piece of advice to say that, in order to make 
the Sunday school attractive and fruitful in Christian nurture, 
it must have, either for itself or in union with others, a 
normal class, or teachers’ meeting, with a really efficient 
inspiring leader, in which the inexperienced volunteer teachers 
of the Sunday school may learn what to teach and how to 
teach it, for many who attempt to teach classes know neither. 
A true leader unconsciously, as well as consciously, trains his 
followers in initiative, and gives them opportunity to prac¬ 
tise it. 

To those thus started in the way of leadership, in any 
grade, there may come, either first through personal conviction, 
or through the suggestion of others—never, we hope, as a 
means of livelihood—a strong desire for fuller information and 
guided experience, looking toward the making of Christian 
leadership a definite life-work. Their circumstances may be 
such, on account of advanced age, or deficient early education, 
or lack of means, that they cannot take a full college course, 
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or even go through the lower grades of the modem school. 
The theological college is not for them ; but their evangelistic 
gifts and devotion, their love for fellow-men, are such as to 
warrant the strong hope of large usefulness in the Church. 
For this sort of men and women have been established, here 
and there throughout China, by single Missions or several in 
union, various grades of Bible schools or Bible Institutes. 
These, whether for men or women, to be most efficient, should 
be distinctly of one grade each, not a combination of two or 
three grades, as is too often the case. In our Union School in 
Peking we have had considerable experience of many combina¬ 
tions, for example, the attempt to teach Arts’ graduates, Middle 
School graduates, Primary graduates and graduates of nothing 
at all, in one class; or the separation of the highest grade with 
attempt to teach the rest together; and still other arrangements. 
None of them are as satisfactory as the division into at least 
three grades taught separately. Thus far we have only attained 
to separation into two grades, the Theological College for Arts’ 
graduates only, and the Bible Institute for all the rest. The 
determination that the teaching must be made worth while for 
the middle school graduates causes serious hardship to the 
“graduates of nothing at all,” yet one of the most encouraging 
features of our work in Peking has been the manner in which 
most of these latter have responded to encouragement and 
grown in ability to master the course. With the exception of 
English, Creek, and Hebrew, the course in the Bible institute 
differs but slightly from that in the university school of 
theology; and as for our output, in point of effective service 
in the Missions, it challenges comparison with the output of 
the University. It is not likely to continue to do so, however, 
unless heroic measures are soon adopted. Instead of three 
classes running at once, with the equivalent of three teachers, 
we have one class, and that class, doubtless, mortally weary of 
hearing one teacher most of the time. There are various 
rumors in the wind, one suggesting the possibility of persuad¬ 
ing several other Missions to unite with the present three in 
establishing and staffing a much more adequate school, the 
other reporting a plan for the establishment of two ot three 
Theological Schools, of higher and lower grade, in several 
centers in the near future. By all means, if possible, let these 
be Union Institutions. Under whatever auspices the work may 
be conducted, one is firmly convinced by experience that 
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adequate provision must be made, in some way, for a continuous 
supply of these intellectually lower grade—but sometimes 
spiritually higher—grade, leaders, most of whom come to their 
studies after years of evangelistic experience, hungry and 
thirsty for the deeper and higher things of God’s Word with 
which also to feed the hungry multitude, whose thoughts and 
customs, joys and sorrows, sins and virtues, they have come to 
know very intimately- And during their years of instruction 
it is very important that some at least of their teachers should 
be able to lead them in the practical.use of the most effective 
methods of social and evangelistic service. 

With sufficient staff, the offering of a Preparatory Course 
of one, two, or three years, to the men who have had little 
previous educational opportunity, would be an admirable solu¬ 
tion of the problem of mixed grades. Elementary science, 
geography, history, mathematics, philosophy, psychology, with 
training in the ordinary Chinese text-book style, the acquisition 
of phonetic script, fuller general familiarity with the Bible and 
the simpler Christian evidences, and ability to use a con¬ 
cordance, would fully fill these years with profit. 

One must not attempt to deal with the question of further 
training after school days are over. All the great conferences 
have suggested correspondence courses. I have never tried 
them, nor heard much of their success in China. Years ago, 
before we had definitely organized our institute, we used to 
gather from forty to eighty of the local evangelists and colpor¬ 
teurs for a month of summer school, which was found pro¬ 
fitable by the Missions. The two Bible institutes in this city 
have more than filled the place of that summer school, though 
it is possible that they have also made a place for another 
summer school of somewhat different sort. A few years ago, 
for two summers, a school for evangelists was held at the 
Western hills, for two or three weeks, but shortage of leaders 
has prevented its continuance. The regular holding of such a 
school might be helpful toward the great end we have in view. 
The China Continuation Committee’s Sub-committee on Theo¬ 
logical Education has prepared a course of studies supplemen¬ 
tary to the regular theological course, as well as one to serve 
as a substitute for it. These are suggestive of benefit, though 
it is doubtful if they have come into any large use. 

One has said almost nothing of the training of lay leader¬ 
ship, and can merely add that it is of vital importance to the 
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Chinese Church that every member be trained to be the most 
efficient possible worker for Christ, in his home, on his farm, 
among his friends, in business, at his trade, everywhere and at 
all times “adorning the doctrine of God our Savior,” and 
making it perfectly evident that he counts all he is and all he 
has as belonging to Christ, and is “seeking first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness.” It is doubtful whether there 
can be more effective leadership than that. 

It is of the utmost importance also that we cultivate in the 
hearts of all Christians a true idealism and a radiant optimism, 
which will lay hold both of the command to be “perfect as our 
Father in Heaven is perfect,” and of the promise of power to 
“ move mountains in response to unceasing prayer.” Strong 
men and women must be aroused to leadership by call to the 
heroism of a crusade. And, inasmuch as it is “ not by might, 
nor by power, but by God’s Spirit” that we venture to say 
to all difficulties and oppositions, “Who art thou, O great 
mountain ? Before the Church of Christ thou shalt become 
a plain,” by no means inappropriate is a recent suggestion 
from an American spiritual leader, that in all our theological 
institutions we should establish a department of prayer, not 
merely to teach a so-called art of public prayer, but still more 
to teach the science and practice of prayer itself as fundamental 
to all effective training in initiative and sense of responsibility 
for leadership. 


What the Chinese Are Thinking about Christianity 

The Place (or Value) of Jesus in Modem Times 

LING K’UN 

[Introductory Notk. — This article appeared hi the 
section called “The Awakening” of the Ming Kuo Jih Pao 
(Bo M B fft) ou December 27, 28, and 29, last year. The 
purpose of its publication might have been to counteract the 
spreading influence of the custom of Christmas airfong educated 
Chinese people. The writer of the article evidently used a 
pseudonym as Ding K’un (j| or the root of spirit) indicates. 
All through his arguments he proves himself to be a specimen 
of the intellectual rawness of our time—one of those who attempt 
to build an Egyptian pyramid upon its apex. In his mauipula- 
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tion of scriptural verses as well as in liis utter disregard or 
ignorance of historical facts, he display^ unusual intellectual 
grotesqueness, evident prejudice, a queer combination of icono- 
clasticism and conformity to the fashionable individualism of the 
“Renaissance,” and an innocent misunderstanding of scieuce 
as well as a pernicious misrepresentation of religion. The apex 
of his pyramid is the theory, of course, that Jesus was an 
impostor. Rut the amazingly tragic thing is that he combats 
deception by a multiplication of lies. 

Such an article is utterly unworthy of our attention but 
for two very important reasons. First, our foreign missionary 
brotherhood must know what sort of anti-Christian literature 
is being produced and set in circulation. And then, besides, 
its unwholesome effect upon non-Christian readers, it has 
produced alarm in the minds of sincere, thoughtful, educated, 
and devout Christians. A friend of mine, who teaches in a 
government school and being a Christian used to write for 
traditional theological books to read, wrote me about this 
article and said: “Please suggest some easier books on 
religion written by prominent ‘Higher Critics’ that I may 
read them and have my almost bankrupt faith strengthened.” 
He is only one of many among Chinese Christians who have 
this deep intellectual trouble. I wonder if he still writes to 
missionary friends for “orthodox” views. I wonder too if 
dogmatic assertions of faith in creeds on my part will be of 
help to him. He and those in similar condition spiritually 
and intellectually certainly need sympathy and understanding. 
Whoever is a true follower of Christ, and has more light, 
should certainly pray through, think through, and feel through 
for the solution of such a religious problem.—T. C. Chao. 
translator.] 


saying. This came about earlier than Rousseau’s pre¬ 
diction. Of course, the guardians of Christianity would oppose 
these words ; but I have my observations to record here in spite 
of their opposition. My observations ought to be published so 
as to furnish my opponents with material for antagonism. 
Therefore, I*present my analyis briefly as follows: 

(i) At birth Jesus’ mind was poisoned with a lie. This 
lie was the myth of divine birth created by Joseph and accepted 
by Mary to cover up His irregular birth. Thus, in the womb, 
Jesus was poisoned by deception, and He was therefore 
accustomed to declare, “The Sou of Man came into the 
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HAVE often said that 1,920 years ago Jesus might have 
had some value, but lie has no foothold in modern times. 
That his sign-board is already broken, goes without 
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world ” and other lies. To say the truth, even though we 
grant that God is omnipotent, cannot God send His only 
begotten into the world except through a human womb ? Is 
the human womb of more value than God? 

(2) At birth Jesus was given the name Jesus Christ. So 
that the thought of His being the self-constituted Son of God 
became the central idea in His education to the end of His life. 
He thought of Himself as being God’s son who had supreme 
authority that raised Him above all men and the King of Judah 
to the place of the King of kings, and that He was therefore 
entitled to the obedience of all men. Such a thought reveals the 
background that led Him to abandon His carpenter’s trade and 
shows the source of His absolutism. That is why He maintains 
the air of “ His majesty ” toward all classes of people. In the 
New Testament He is quoted as saying, “The Son of Man has 
authority on earth to forgive sins.” (Matt. 9:6.) “If any 
man would come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow Me.” (Mark 8:34.) “Yet a little while 
is the light among you. Walk while ye have the light that 
darkness overtake you not.” (John 12:35. The original is not 
an exact quotation.) Such and similar sayings are very numer¬ 
ous in the New Testament. Compare “Get thee hence, 
Satan,” and the monarchial expressions like, “ staud up,” 
“relieved from audience,” -if-, ^ and what difference 
do we find? “Only I can forgive sins; nobody else has the 
authority to forgive sins,” and similar expressions are closely 
akin to the emperor’s right to mete out pardon. “ Depend on 
me, follow me till death, and think not on other things ” are 
words that only a despot can utter to bid his servants to pledge 
their loyalty to him. “Iam the light; without me there is uo 
light ” can easily be converted into “I am the state; without 
me there can only be confusion in the state.” Alas! Such 
autocratic sayings are “laws of gold and rules of jade” to 
those who are enticed by Jesus, What a sign of Jesus’ autocra¬ 
tic authority over men ! 

(3) Since Jesus’philosophy oflife is colored with absolut¬ 
ism, He naturally would compel men to obey Him and prohibit 
them from opposing Him. Listen to what He says : “Blessed 
are ye when men shall reproach you, and persecute you, and 
say all manner of evil against you falsely, tor my sake.” 
(Matt. 5:11.) A statement like this reveals the fact that Jesus 
was trying to avoid the difficulty of His followers’ revolt against 
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Him by hedging them in with promises. What is this if it is 
not an attempt to compel obedience? “ Verily, verily I say 
unto you, If a man keep my word, he shall never see death.” 
(John 8 : 51 .) In other words, the idea is: “ Whoever follows 
me has life, and whoever opposes me must die.” Alas, I think 
there is nothing more powerful than these words in suppressing 
human liberty and imprisoning the human will. This type 
of supreme autocracy so impressed itself upon the human mind 
that it drove men even to martyrdom. The death rate for 
unworthy causes consequently increases; and the psychical 
habit of letting the weak be the meat of the strong is fostered. 

( 4 ) The teachings of Jesus on sacrifice are partial and 
untrue. He says : “He that loveth his life loseth it; aud he 
t-bat hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal. 
If any man serve me, let him follow me ; and where I am, 
there shall also my servant be : if any man serve me, him will 
the Father honor.” (John 12 : 25 , 26 .) Not to love one’s life but 
to sacrifice it, fixing one’s mind upon its object, is certainly a 
proper attitude one should take toward life. But if the aim of 
self-sacrifice is the keeping of one’s life unto life eternal, can it 
be counted sacrifice? If such sacrifice is not partial, then what 
is it? To serve Him—Jesus—is supreme sacrifice. Then it is 
sacrifice for an individual, and not sacrifice for the welfare aud 
the future of humanity. How conceited He was that He wanted 
all men to serve Him in self-sacrifice ! Such teachings are the 
cause of the sin of many men who feed preachers that eat with¬ 
out laboring for food, on the money that they can only secure 
with blood and sweat. Alas ! Jesus uses “ not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister’’ as a slogan to deceive men into sacri¬ 
ficing themselves for Him 1 With regard to Jesus Himself, can 
His crucifixion be considered as true sacrifice ? Was He really 
willing to sacrifice Himself for man ? Did He really sacrifice 
Himself for the salvation of man? Probably not! Probably 
that was the same kind of deception that He inherited from 
His mother’s womb ! Just listen to Him as He is about to 
die; He says: “My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” (Matt: 27 : 46 ,) Evidently this is a manifestation 
of His unwillingness to die ! To say the truth, His sacrifice 
was imposed upon Him by the idea of the “Kiug of kings.” 
Before He succeeded in becoming a king, trouble had come. 
Yet while at the point of death He still claimed that He was 
the Son of God. (In fact He knew that He was not really the 
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Son of God, but He continued to assert His claims so that He 
might strengthen His disciples’ faith in Him.) Can we look 
at Jesus’ sacrifice without scepticism ? We cannot; we cannot! 

(5) More laughable is Jesus’ teaching concerning faith. 
Faith according to Him, is nothing else than to follow Him. 
Whatever may happen, following Him is faith. From the 
nature of the case, religious faith is compulsory, mystical, 
illogical, and is the first step into religion just like the faith 
which a hypnotiser demands from his victim before he can 
operate. Of course, when Jesus planted the banner of a holy 
man of religion, he must require blind faith. Five loaves and 
two fishes were more than sufficient to feed five thousand 
human beings. (Matt. 14: 17-21.) Men must have faith to 
look on such sleight-of-hand things as realities. Traditional 
authority, like that we read in “The Story of God-making 

$5) ”—bow terrible it is! 

(6) Believers in Jesus hold up His doctrine of love as 
a golden sign-board, but we must investigate what His teachings 
about love really are. Jesus says: “Be ye merciful even as 
your Father is merciful .... Release, and ye shall be released; 
give and it shall be given unto you.” (Luke 6 : 36, 37.) The 
mercy that Jesus taught, thus, was that which had its aim 
in directly manifesting the mercy of the Heavenly Father and 
indirectly displaying Jesus’ own mercy. When Jesus says, 
“forgive,’’ “give,” He means that one should first calculate 
the measure of tlie other man’s capacity of forgiveness and giving 
towards himself and then in accordance with that measure one 
should forgive and give in return. So! He is a truly great 
exponent of love ! Furthermore, even if He really taught men 
to love, His purpose was still to secure fame directly for God and 
indirectly for Himself through the love He taught men to have. 
Such love,—what love? He says again: “I say uuto you, 
Resist not him that is evil : but whosoever smiteth thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any man 
would go to law with thee, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also .... Love your enemies and pray for them that 
persecute you that ye may be the sou of your Father who is in 
heaven.” (Matt. 5 : 39 ~ 45 -) In this statement there does seem to 
appear a thought of love and a spirit of mutual helpfulness. But 
the last point shows its weakness. What He wanted men to do 
was merely to display God’s goodness so that men might believe 
God aud His works. According to Him, therefore, the teaching 
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points to His desire that in the manifestation of God’s love His own 
love and His own divine sonship might be made evident! Is 
this true love? Even if we assume that Jesus taught such a 
doctrine of love out of a sincere heart, we can still see the 
lack of agreement between His word and conduct. Says the 
New Testament ; “Now in the morning as he returned to the 
city, he hungered. And seeing a fig tree by the wayside, He 
came to it and found nothing thereon, but leaves only ; and He 
saith unto it, Let there be no fruit from thee henceforward 
forever.” (Matt. 21: 18, 19.) This shows that when Jesus 
was hungry, and fully expected to eat the fruit of the tree, and 
was disappointed at finding His expectation not realized, He 
cursed the tree. Jesus talked love with His mouth, but in 
conduct He forgot to love when He found or met that which 
could not benefit Him. 

(7) Jesus’ teaching with regard to service is quite similar 
to his doctrine of sacrifice. In a nutshell, :c contains : (1) the 
thought that one fixes on the object of service as its price ; (2) 
the idea that it must manifest his own authority and grace; 
and (3) the suggestion that it is that which he uses to compel 
men to believe in him. (See (4).) 

(8) Jesus says: “If ye abide in my word, ye are truly my 
disciples; ye shall know the truth, and the truth will set you 
free,” (John 8:31, 32.) Again he says: “I am the light 
of the world : he that followeth me shall not walk in the 
darkness but shall have the light of life!” (John 8: 12.) 
These words are aimed at making clear Jesus’ conceptions of 
freedom and truth. They may be analyzed into the following 
elements : (1) He gives man freedom ; (2) He imparts truth to 
man ; and (3) those who believe iii Him will obtain freedom and 
truth. Ah ! Freedom can be given and received! Truth can 
be secured through belief in an individual! If such arbitrary 
utterances could find their way out of His mouth, was He then fit 
to discourse on truth ? on freedom ? To say the truth, Jesus’ 
giving of freedom is only His way of robbing man of his 
freedom, in a disguised manner. The truth He taught was 
His own truth, not the kind of truth we can find in the 
universe. His words could easily deceive His disciples; they 
are fit only for people who lived a thousand and nine hundred 
years ago. What use have such words in a time when 
“ material science ” has discovered truth for us (% M ^ ^ 
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(9) Did Jesus teach equality? Many people think that 
because he chose disciples from fishermen and associated with 
publicans, lie proved that he taught the equality of men. 
However, this conduct 011 the part of Jesus was entirely based 
upon the background of His life, and cannot be taken to be the 
evidence of His conception of equality at all. Did Jesus not 
say, “Let him be unto thee as the Gentile and the publican ?” 
Did He not use '‘the idea of the son of a king dividing money 
to his servants” to teach a parable? These are the true proofs 
that He neither taught equality nor possessed any idea of it. 
He had coiled His whole body with the colors of the Son of God 
and the King of kings, and naturally He would not and could 
not truly talk about equality. To say the truth, to find equality 
in religion is au impossibility. Religion necessarily demands 
faith and postulates an omnipotent God to be the ruler of man, 
who can clearly require a strict class system and fetters accruing 
thereto. Where in religion can equality be found? Where the 
equality of freedom ? 

(10) Those who embrace Christianity to-day all attribute 
progress to Jesus as if it were His achievement. In fact, 
progress or retrogression results only from the struggle for 
existence, the co-operation among peoples, and the process 
of nature. To progress Jesus has not made much contribution. 
If we take a step forward we may say that if Jesus’ teachings 
were strictly followed, the world would not only have not made 
any progress but would have turned back in its course. Just 
think that if we pray every day and say, “Give us this day our 
daily bread” (Matt. 6: n-13), not knowing that our drink 
aud food came only as result of the farmer’s spade and drops of 
blood, and thus become a class of rice worms, diligent to eat 
and lazy to work, talking about empty things, shall we not 
form evil habits that would certainly retard the progress we 
desire ? In this twentieth century, there are many preachers, 
who being poisoned in thought, are really human parasites. 
There are numerous man-cheating and ghost-deceiving words 
that filled the mouth of Jesus, telling men how Lazarus was 
raised from the dead (John 11), or how blind folks regained 
sight. (John 9: 1-17.) Such ideas have been driven into the 
minds of certain classes of peoples so that they can think of 
nothing else day after day except Jesus, believing that when 
Jesus comes, they will have everything they desire. Then 
in addition to these ideas, they expect the coming again 
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of Jesus and such a belief is so deeply implanted in their hearts 
that they can, all the more, think about nothing beside Jesus. 
From ancient times the influence of such ideas has come down 
to the present time. Is it because of this that it can be said to 
have achieved progress ? Can we believe that the five loaves and 
two fishes that fed five thousand people or that the incantations 
of the heavenly priest Chang (Jg have realty promoted 

progress? Again Jesus says: “Therefore, I say unto you, 
Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat; nor yet for 
your body, what ye shall put on. For the life is more than 
the food, and the body than the raiment. Consider the ravens 
that they sow not, neither reap ; which have no store-chamber 
nor barn ; and God feedeth them : of how much more value are 
ye than the birds! And which of you by being anxious can 
add a cubit unto the measure of his life? If then ye are not 
able to do even that which is the least, why are ye anxious 

concerning the rest ?. And seek not ye what ye shall 

eat, and what ye shall drink, neither be ye of doubtful mind. 
For all these things do the nations of the world seek after : but 
your Father knoweth that ye have need of these things. Yet 
seek ye his kingdom, and these things shall be added unto 
you.” (Luke 12: 22-31A Indeed, the heavenly Father must 
have great authority ! We are his slaves, and need not be 
anxious about food and drink, as we are more valuable than 
birds. Life is indeed more valuable than food and drink, but 
it cannot be maintained save by means of food and drink, and 
a few words of prayer do not get us nearer to the desired end. 
If men imitate ravens that neither sow nor reap, they will not 
only be unable to sustain life, but will, as a natural result, 
lose their manhood. Just try to think what we shall eat and 
drink and pass our days with if we would really stop sowing 
and reaping. A conception of life like this can only be realized 
in a world where there are no other persons besides Jesus and 
His twelve disciples. People who act upon these words would 
be like those “fishing in a forest! ” I say this not because I 
approve of having bams and storehouses, but because I believe 
that man ought to secure food by means of hard labor. The 
phrase “be not anxious” is an iron proof that such teaching 
is a hindrance to progress ! “The nations of the world” (or 
Gentiles) are not Jews. Jesus saves men ; he saves the Jews 
only. Jesus preaches only to Jews, and if Jesus teaches the Jews 
to drink the north-western winds, his teaching must be under- 
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stood to be exclusively for tlie Jews. Hence, such doctrine 
we Gentiles need not listen to and must not follow! But still, 
mankind is mankind, and whatever hinders the progress of 
mankind concerns us, and so I feel compelled to say these few 
words. O man ! if you want civilization, if you want progress, 
you must distinguish yourself from birds and beasts by hard 
labor ! You must have self-development! You can not depend 
upon a few words of prayer! You must set aside those who 
deceive you as back numbers and not give them any more heed. 
In fine, if we criticize Jesus’ word and deed in the light of 
modern times, we can but find their value to be nil. Why ? 
The reasons are as follows: (i) In His time, Jesus, on 
account of the pressure of environment, opposed it with the 
claim that He was the son of God, thus showing men that they 
must not be subjugated by their fellow men. His teaching 
was here colored with a revolutionary spirit. (2) The use of 
the title the Son of God as a means of securing believers, must 
have been a current method of preaching. (3) In the midst of 
numerous religious sects, the one that desires to plant firmly its 
own standard, cannot but employ such teachings so as to 
compel men, to believe aud thus show its authority. This 
might be a proper policy for preachers of that day. (4) At 
that time people only knew how to observe external forms, 
being ignorant of the value of individuality. In creating a 
second law of obedience out of old customs, Jesus might have 
contributed lo the development of individualism. (5) People 
of those days knew only partial sacrifice, (6) Tlie demand 
of faith was also a religious policy. (7) It was not easy to 
teach universal love lo the Jews at that time, because the Jews 
were exceedingly superstitious and thought that disobedience 
to God and His laws was a sin. So be bad to call forth a God 
and a new law to help him. (8) The people of those days 
were very selfish, aud if the doctrine of unconditional sacrifice 
were taught, nobody would have rallied to that standard and 
render service. (9) The deeply slavish Jews did not under¬ 
stand what freedom meant. Jesus might have desired to edu¬ 
cate them in the meaning of freedom, but he made a mistake 
and consequently the result was something like “substituting 
plums for peaches.” (10) Inequality was the demand of the 
time. (11) “Be not anxious for your life” as Jesus’ philo¬ 
sophy of life might be a proper antidote to the Jewish national 
sickness; but it was so mysterious that it increased the 
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laziness already existing among the Jews. The destruction of 
the Jewish nation might be attributed to the crystalization of 
such a doctrine as its cause. (12) Jesus’ repetition that he was 
going to meet death, then to come back again as king, might 
be a way of encouraging his disciples to make progress in their 
work. 

The above statements only point out some of the values of 
Jesus’ teachings to that time, that is, one thousand, and nine 
hundred years ago. People are now surely very different from 
those who lived one thousand and nine hundred years ago. 
Things that were adapted to early conditions are not suited to 
our times ; and tilings that had value then, have 110 value now. 
Also religion, politics, literature, institutions, art, agriculture, 
industry, whether in Europe, Asia, or America; Jesus, Aristo¬ 
tle, Plato, Gautama, Confucius, Mencius,—all must undergo 
a process of rising and falling. Just think that in early 
days, nobody had even heard of “constitutional monarchy,” 
“democracy.” But now, even these things have become 
old monuments. Why, then, should men declare to us in 
this age a religion that is two thousand years old ? Why 
should they call on us to worship the founder of a religion 
who lived two thousand years ago ? The worship of man is 
really “the essence of idolatry.” Who has the right to 
be worshipped ? Who must worship anybody ? Even when 
a man pledges bis loyalty to a cause or principle, he must 
carefully investigate into its nature before lie takes the step 
lest he commit “the mistake of the age” and fall into belief 
in a religion that is two thousand years old ! To say the truth, 
religion is a product of the days of royal prerogatives and 
myths and is utterly unworthy of existence to-day ! When 
religion itself is bankrupt, can the founder of a religion still 
retain his worth and remain unchanged in influence and power? 

A few words more : Jesus can be called a religious reformer. 
Such a place I acknowledge that He occupied in ancient 
history. His view of life and His conduct, to us, are only 
material for historical research. We dare not honor Him with 
such titles as holy man, the “Saviour of the World ” and “ the 
Son of God,” nor do we know what “the Saviour of the 
World” and “the Son of God” mean. 
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Reconstruction of Secondary and Higher Educa¬ 
tion in India and the United States 
with Its Suggestions for China 

T, H. I\ SAILER 

{Continuedfrom Page 112 , February, /per.) 

\S to work for the B.A. degree, it is proposed that Calcutta 
University, which lias hitherto offered independent 
instruction only for postgraduate work and lias permitted 
each affiliated college to pursue its own course without 
regard to the rest, should bring about a new synthesis of the 
colleges in the interest of efficiency and economy of effort. The 
University should undertake to provide a large lecture hall, 
ail adequate library, supplementary courses, and laboratories. 
It should support a number of university professors and in 
addition aid in supplying the salaries of professors in colleges 
appointed to do a certain amount of university work. The 
opportunities for students would thus be greatly increased and 
duplication of courses by colleges would be unnecessary. Each 
college would have some instructors who did no outside work, 
but the strongest men on its staff would give lectures open to 
the entire university. The B.A. course would be lengthened to 
three years, with different provision for pass and honors students. 
At present the attainments of B.A. graduates are so unsatisfac¬ 
tory that men who desire real university work take two years 
more for an M.A., which is not ordinarily secured before the 
age of twenty-four or tweuty-five. The new scheme 'would 
lower the age of the present matriculation examination and by 
introducing university standards above the intermediate colleges 
would enable men to gain by the time they were twenty-one or 
twenh-two a B.A. degree of a much better quality. than 
formerly. Honors students who desire an M.A. in addition 
could then obtain it in one more year, while pass students 
would need two years. The work of the former would be more 
closely co-ordinated by some special aim or interest, and would 
be more independent in its methods. The Oxford system of 
tutorial guidance, which at its best is one of the great 
contributions that has been made to education, is recommended 
for all students as of the utmost importance. Fewer lectures 
are to be required and more aid given in selecting them and 
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supplementing them by reading and conference. Teachers are 
to be given more time for research and should introduce their 
students to the spirit and methods of research, even though 
nothing in the way of actual discovery is expected. While Dr, 
Sadler wishes to draw the Hue between secondary and university 
work, he would not separate B.A. students from postgraduates, 
but would have university lectures and instruction open to both. 
In particular, in connection with the training of teachers (Vol, 
V, p. 73), he speaks of the value of contact with investigations 
along correlated lines for students of education. 

The rural colleges will naturally be unable to share many 
of the advantages of this proposed consolidation. Most of them 
will need to become intermediate colleges doing a better quality 
of work than formerly. A few at selected centers may be able 
to prepare up to the pass standards of the university, and for 
these a special board is to be created. Finally, those which are 
able to develop independent strength and offer honors courses 
may become university colleges with greater academic autonomy. 
While the way is thus left open to aspiration, there is cold 
comfort for those who desire titles and credit in advance of 
performance. 

The intricate subject of university organization is discussed 
at some length, and many improvements suggested in the way 
of flexibility and efficiency. A large and widely representative 
board of ultimate control is recommended, an executive council 
for financial and legislative matters, and an academic council 
composed mainly of teachers for more purely educational 
questions. I11 connection with higher types of vocational 
education it is pointed out that, on the one hand, the offer 
of a university degree may lead men into new pursuits and, 
on the other, that where there is insufficient employment such 
a degree may prove to be a blind alley, fitting for nothing else. 

As to the higher education of women, the big problem 
created by the seclusion of high classes of Indian women is 
recognized. This makes it necessary to avoid so progressive a 
type of Western education for women that the purdah class will 
be hopelessly isolated. In general it is recommended that for 
the present the line between intermediate and B.A. work be not 
drawn in women’s colleges, and that a special board be con¬ 
stituted to consider the whole question. 

The first five volumes of the Calcutta University Report 
contain about two thousand pages of the most stimulating 
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discussion, and should be carefully studied by all missionaries 
who have to do constructive thinking on university policies. 

What are the lessons of all this for missionary education? 
Missionary colleges have been subject to many influences similar 
to those in India and America. They have been promoted by 
independent agencies with denominational rather than territorial 
constituencies prominent in view, aud in consequence are not 
always most strategically located. Their sense of obligation to 
the denominations they represent has sometimes led to attempt¬ 
ing too many and too advanced courses instead of consolidating 
or co-operating with other institutions. Their lack of funds 
and adequate staff has made it hard for them to live up to their 
ideals, aud in some cases caused the ideals themselves to become 
obscure. As one president of a missionary college remarked to 
the writer, 41 We have so many things to do that we have no 
time to do any of them well.” 

Finally, many colleges have deliberately copied the Ameri¬ 
can system because they have imagined it to be .the last word 
in education, because they wish incorporation under the laws of 
some American state, or, in the words of another missionary 
president, 44 because we do not know what else to do.” Recently 
a number of missionary institutions in China have decided to 
adopt the Chinese Government system, which is modelled on 
that of Japan, with a six year university course divided between 
three years of preparatory study aud three years of more 
specialized work. This in some respects follows the Sadler 
proposals. The following general recommendations are sug¬ 
gested for missionary institutions : 

i. The breaks in any educational system should be located 
in accordance with the individual needs of that system, and not 
copied hastily from those of another country. The American 
college course is ouly one of many possible arrangements of 
higher study; it is considered by students of comparative 
education not to be one of the best; it indicates some marked 
tendencies towards reconstruction. It has therefore the less 
claim to imitation than that of several other countries. In 
particular, it seems to have made a mistake in standardizing to 
such an extent the A.B. course of four years beyond the high 
school. A number of missionary institutions at present trying 
to maintain this level, would probably do well to become junior 
colleges, sending their graduates to a very few universities for 
further study. The arguments of the Sadler Report and the 
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United States bulletin bearing on this point should be carefully 
considered. 

2. The amount of training advisable for any student will 
vary in different localities, stages of development, ' and with 
different individuals. A region may have such small place for 
highly specialized men that there is no excuse for attempting to 
train them on the spot. In many instances they had best be 
sent abroad. In this way we can supply research men and 
advanced instructors and experts when only a few can find 
support. In general a good rule to follow is that training should 
adjust itself to a fair amount of present or clearly prospective 
demand, and close with a year or more of work specialized to this 
end. The available openings and the abilities of individuals to 
take advantage of them will then determine the amount of 
preparatory education which is practicable. It is easy to argue 
that the Chinese youth, for instance, needs a longer secondary 
course than the American. He has far more difficult symbols 
to master*, he must early spend much time on a foreign language, 
and may even have to use it as a medium of instruction; his past 
experience provides a poor foundation on which to build his 
studies; and he must keep in touch with two widely contrasted 
civilizations. But, however much liberal education may be 
theoretically desirable, we are confronted by economic necessities 
which forbid an indefinite amount of culture. In so far as we are 
able to foresee destinations, we should furnish some specific train¬ 
ing for them. We can protect ourselves against the danger of mere 
utilitarianism by laying emphasis all along, and especially in 
our professional schools, on ideals o! service. This may mean 
that even as early as in higher primary school, like the Philippine 
system, we may introduce certain types of vocational work; that 
our middle schools will offer differentiated courses according to 
local needs; and that our junior colleges will specialize, 
although, of course, in addition to general studies. Careful 
vocational guidance may be uecessary in order to enable our 
students to choose among these opportunities to best advantage. 

3. None of this will amount to much unless it is 
accompanied with steady improvement in quality of work at all 
stages. Dr. Sadler, as has been noted, thinks that the proposed 
intermediate colleges will have a good effect on the whole 
secondary system. The practical supervision that he recom¬ 
mends for university work is worthy of the most careful 
consideration. There may be cases where missionary institutions 
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would do well to utilize government universities for certain 
courses of lectures, supplementing with personal conferences 
after the manner of the Oxford dons, and thus exerting a closer 
influence than is possible from the lecture platform. 

4. Finally, the mere breaking of some of 6ur present 
connections will not be sufficient unless it is followed by the 
most effective consolidation. From the standpoint of educational 
administration, some of the present duplication of work on the 
mission field'is quite unjustified. Too many missionary in¬ 
stitutions are undertaking university grade work. Students of 
this grade should be expected to travel and should be con¬ 
centrated in as few centers as possible. Otherwise, we may 
have only pseudo-university work which will soon contrast 
unfavorably with that of the great government universities. 
The logical thing to do in India would probably be to unite at 
once in one strong, Christian university with our present 
institutions affiliated with it as junior colleges. 

Left to ourselves, we become accustomed to our present 
anomalies of duplication. Like every other system of education, 
the missionary educational work ought, to be periodically 
surveyed by friends of the missionary enterprise, representing 
wide and disinterested outlooks, Meanwhile, studies such as 
those which have been quoted above will help us to survey 
ourselves. 


Little Parables of Chinese Life 

E. M. P., JR. 

NUMBER 2 . THE LIFE SEEKERS. 


horrible. Being a foreigner I was allowed to'enter a 
courtyard where several buildings were still smouldering from 
the fire. In one central room, the roof of which had collapsed, 
I saw the burned bodies of several people, men, women, and 
little children. I discovered that their bodies were not only 
burned but were horribly mutilated. Arras, hands, and feet 
were cut off and heads lay about iu ghastly confusion. They 
had been butchered, then burned. In another room a group 


I - rushed along a narrow street in a crowd of excited 
-natives one afternoon to see what the trouble was at the 
, other . end * of the street. We fo-und out. It was 
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of men were raking through the debris. Rolls of silk were 
tumbled about, gaudy colors and glorious textures. Bags of 
wheat and rice were broken open and their precious contents 
scattered for the curious to trample under their feet. Coins 
were picked up by the salvage crew and thrown carelessly into 
a half-filled basket. It was a picture of the utter defeat of life,— 
physical, spiritual, and material. It was disgusting, but pathe¬ 
tic in the extreme. 

Outside I learned the explanation. The dead, about 
thirty-five, were a part of a religious body, who had gathered to 
worship the queen of heaven. She -was going to ascend on a 
certain day and take them with her. Fanatical as they natur¬ 
ally were, they resented police interference. Who wouldn’t? 
Imagine just as you were getting ready to go to heaven having 
a policeman pluck your sleeve and protest against your proposed 
trip. Going to heaven is an inalienable personal privilege. 
They killed two policemen and threw their bodies over the 
wall. Other policemen did the rest. The trip was indefinitely 
postponed. 

One way of getting wrong ideas out of people is by cutting 
off their heads. That is an effective way, but its results are 
limited. Of benefit it has little, if any. Another way, and a 
better one, is to put proper ideas into people. These poor 
people were seeking life, eternal life. Eternal life no more 
consists of wheat, rice, silks, and coins than does temporal life. 
This is life eternal, to know Him. He has come that they 
might have life, and have it abundantly. Abundant eternal 
life means having it now as well as hereafter. Eternity 
doesn’t begin with death. It doesn’t begin with anything. 
It always was. And when we know Him, we begin eternal 
life right away. 

These poor people didn’t know that because they didn’t 
know Him. They were trying hard, but they were on the 
wrong track. That track didn’t lead them to eternal life; it 
led them to a terrible death. 

“How shall they call on Him in whom they have not 
believed, and how shall they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard, and how shall they hear without a preacher ? 

.How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the 

gospel of peace and briug glad tidings of good things ! ” 
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A Devotee of Buddha 

WILLIAM RKMFRY HUNT 

W 'JHILE itinerating in the northern district of Anhwei 
Province, it was my privilege to witness an instance of 
___J remarkable devotion to Buddhism. A Buddhist devotee, 
travel-stained, footsore, and wearied—a would-be 
hermit priest of more than fifty summers—was traveling 
alone on a mission to Taishan, the high sacred mountain in 
the province of Shantung, to draw from its unpolluted foun¬ 
tains his cup of longed-for ambrosia. He was in search of 
immortality, and was asking, as men in all times and in all 
climes have asked, 

‘ ‘ Is there a bright home sky-ward 
Where nought that blooms shall die ?” 

One of the strangest things about the old rugged pilgrim 
was his patriarchal and dignified bearing. He might have 
passed for an incarnation of Gautama. He paid scant attention 
to my salutation, for new and whitening horizons, shrouded to 
my western psychological conceptions, were luminous to him, 

“ The vow^s 

Of heaven were on his heart; nor would he stay 
To chance his hope on other creeds, oi play 
With shadows—to the end.” 

In his hand he carried a miniature table, bolding an 
incense urn. Around his neck, and over his loosely folded 
gown, were beads and seals of secret religious significance. 
On folded scroll he holds the gatha of prayer-book use. With 
dignified step he moves one, two, three, four, five, six paces, 
and then makes a most reverential prostration. He may be 
passing the peaceful repose of departed spirits. This was to be 
repeated each step of the pilgrimage, six steps and a prostra¬ 
tion, for the thousand-mile tour of an atonement pilgrimage. 
If patience is genius, he wins. 

At stated periods and in keeping with the prescribed ritual 
of the craft; 0 sancta simplicitas / the prostrations were 
longer and the prayers more fervent. Incense was lit and kept 
burning. The winds were whistling through the passes, like 
anthems’ roll. It is impossible for me to leave the scene. He 
was chanting his weird litanies to Ti Tsaug—Earth’s Hidden 
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King. As he rose from one of these bowings, I politely 
repeated my salutation ;and, gaining his confidence by reference 
to the fact that his religion and mine were not native to China, 
my point of contact responded to chords in his heart; it was 
entente cordi-ale , and we were soon engaged in conversation, 
the writer manoeuvring like an artist, debater, and theologian, 
all in one, in the rich colloquials of the Chinese language. 

My pilgrim was no hypocrite and was making the great 
adventure in all sincerity, and who would dare to sit in judg¬ 
ment against his deluded devotion. He believed not so much 
in idols as in the pursuit of truth. 

This aged man of Asia aud the Christian missionary at 
least credited each other with sincerity. He said he must 
have audience with the gods. He told me that his atonement 
pilgrimage task of thus slowly measuring “ worship steps ” for 
three years, through cold and heat, sunshine and storm, from 
sunrise to sunset, until the sacred mountain in the eastern hills 
was reached, would secure to him a high rank in the Buddhist 
fraternity, and a place iu the shining ranks of the immortals. 
The god he seeks in audience might be a metamorphosis of the 
Goddess of Mercy. With the utmost delicacy, and with the 
winged prayer to God for guidance aud wisdom, we spoke to 
him in the language of his own soul-life on the compassionate 
love of God, of the great quest of the heart for peace, of the 
fact of the atonement and of man’s need for salvation. 

Sometimes our hopes were almost raised that he might 
“turn again and believe,”—and it would have been worth a 
lifetime to have won him ; but he was clinging with tenacious 
pride to the rites, symbols, and traditions of the fathers. But 
my pilgrim set his face toward the Elysian fields and away off 
for the sacred mountain “ where the fathers worshipped ”—aud, 
to that purpose, and with a persistency and consecration that 
would put to shame so much of our nominal Christian endeavor, 
this heatheu devotee pressed forward, allured by the fantastic 
will-o’-the-wisp lights of pagan creation. 
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Notes and Queries 


What is being done now to stop the import 
of opium into China? 

N iO opium cau be legally imported into China, and the 
Customs returns no longer report imports of opium. 
The importation of opium is permitted at Hongkong 
and Macao. For Hongkong the limits are 540 chests for 
local consumption, and 120 chests for export, per annum . For 
Macao, 260 chests for local consumption, 240 chests for export. 
For 1919 the exports to Hongkong and re-exports to Macao 
were, Government Account, 540 chests ; Privately, 469 chests ; 
Re-export to Macao, 469 chests, Hongkong can hardly use 540 
chests locally, uor Macao 260 chests, and the belief is that much 
of this opium is smuggled into China, Burmese opium is 
smuggled into China extensively, and in reply to remonstrances 
the government answer is that the opium is grown by the hill 
tribes, and nothing short of a strong military expedition can 
prevent it. 

The Japanese have an opium monopoly at Tsiugtao and 
the Kuantung Leased Territory, but have informed the 
International Anti-Opium Association, Peking, and later the 
British Government, that this monopoly will be abolished at 
the end of the present fiscal year, March 31st, 1921. A large 
amount of opium is undoubtedly smuggled into China, and in 
spite of frequent seizures made by the Customs the smuggling 
continues, and the Chinese Government seems quite unable to 
cope with it. 

A. S. 


What are the prospects for getting out a Chinese 
Bible which translates instead of transliterates 
the English version? 

This question is a somewhat difficult one. First of all, I 
should say that the present Maudarin Version is not a trans¬ 
literation but a translation which follows very closely the 
original text. A close translation has been the goal towards 
which all translators have worked during the past generation. 
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But if more expansive translations are sought for they can 
be found in the Wenli Versions. You can begin with the 
Delegates Version, which is so much of a free translation as to 
be criticized for being a paraphrase rather than a translation ; 
and you can find the same features in more or less degree in 
versions like the Bridgman and Culbertson and Dr* John’s and 
others. 

There are some colloquial versions like the Amoy and 
Swatow New Testaments that are translations from the original, 
but they are almost meticulous in their fidelity to the Greek. 

I do not know who makes this enquiry but at present 
there is no thought of promoting fresh translations so far 
as I am aware. Perhaps, if one knew what was in the 
mind of the writer of the enquiry it would be possible to say 
something further ; but I cannot agree with the idea that the 
present versions of the Scriptures are merely transliterations of 
the English version. I think that conception must spring 
fromjunfamiliarity with the versions that are so popular. 

G. H. Bondfield. 


When one is friendly with an official, may a word 
be spoken to him in a case of what seems to 
be wrong done to a church member ? 

This apparently simple question opens up one of the 
gravest of problems, from the reign of the Emperor Kang Hsi 
(ending 1722), on to the seizure of Kiaochow and all that has 
followed that event. 

“ What more natural than that, being au educated gentleman 
on whom devolve various church decisions, one should cultivate 
a mild acquaintance with the geutleuiau-iu-chief of the region, 
on whom devolves the decision of all public law-cases V ’ Yet 
even such an acquaintance may not be devoid of danger in 
some'parts of the country. (i He has influence iu the yamen l” 
becomes the hue and cry, bringing many apparently earnest 
enquirers, who will make a ruiuous heap of the Church (as far 
as reputation and spiritual influence go) iu twenty years’ time. 

“But when one is convinced of A’s innocence, and that 
he is suffering wrong at the hands of B, may no word be 
spoken in his behalf so as to restore the balance of Justice?” 
The answer may be given in au illustration of Augustine 
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Birrell. He was in a fast train from Bath to London. A 
fellow-passenger expressed his delight at the high speed at 
which they were travelling,—over 60 miles an hour. But 
when the train rushed past Swindon (where nearly every train 
stops, and where that passenger had most urgent business), his 
remarks assumed another tone. 

The whole problem is like unto the great Temperance 
Question. Many have become besotted drunkards, who were 
sure in their own minds they would be moderate drinkers to 
the end of their days. On the subject before us, some societies 
in China have for years had on their regulations a Prohibition 
Bill. One or two which have not had anything of the sort, 
have a name for oppressors of the poor and needy, which 
effectually keeps away from them a man of conscience and 
Truth-seeking. 

A piece of literature, which ought to be studied by every 
newly arrived missionary in China, is to be found in Boulger’s 
Short History of China , pp. 156-7, where the Emperor Yung 
Cheng (successor to Kang Hsi, in the year 1723) called certain 
Jesuit Fathers to him, and in a carefully prepared Mandarin 
speech, which he read out, laid the whole case before them. 

One question may be put: “Does the enquirer live in a 
city-centre or in an entirely rural region?” If the former, a 
word in season may be spoken without much'danger. If the 
latter, where old clan-quarrels are rife— beware ! The animosity 
of Clan B will assuredly follow all such well-meant overtures. 

Another natural question will be: “How long has the 
enquirer been in China, and are he and his friends possessed of 
a keen detective faculty or not ?” 

In any case, uo foreign authority (^j. must be 
introduced. For that is the most hateful phrase in the whole 
Chinese lexicon ; and has been responsible for all the fatal riots 
from the Tientsin massacre of 1870, on to the great Boxer 
outbreak of 1900. 

W. Arthur Cornaby, 

{35 y ears i fl China). 
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Why Do Only Christians Sing Hymns?* 

ROBERT F. FITCH 


came to me with special force. I had been born in China, 
had mingled with Chinese of various religious faiths since 
early childhood, had met certain Confuciau scholars and a 
few Buddhist priests for whom it was impossible not to conceive 
a deep respect, and yet not in one of them had I once detected 
the spontaneous spirit of song, of joy and gladness, and of praise 
to the Creator, or even to some primal Power. I had spent one 
summer on the Island of P’u-T r o, one of the most romantic 
spots in all China, covered with temples, wild rock formations, 
and beautiful beaches of sand along whicli the pilgrims wend 
their way. On this island I had talked with hermits. I remem¬ 
ber one of these men with a brass crown on his head who 
claimed that for over twenty years he had never reclined in 
a sleeping posture, in order that by sitting upright the mental 
and spiritual might always predominate within and never give 
way to the physical I had spent an entire summer in the T’ien 
T’ai Mountains where were great monasteries, and to one of these 
monasteries alone were attached one hundred and eight her¬ 
mitages, situated along the bank of a stream in the forests. 
These monasteries are the center of Higher Buddhism for 
China, and to a considerable extent have served this same 
purpose for Japan, These monasteries were somewhat difficult 
of access, and situated about four thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. Yet never among these men who inhabited this 
place and had forever renounced the world, did I ever detect 
the spirit of song. There were formal chants in praise of 
Buddha, but they were formal. 

In Hangchow we have a Mohammedan Mosque, one of 
the ancient landmarks of the city and yet in none of its devotees 
have I seen any proof of a possession of surplus, a surplus which 
is evidenced by the spontaneous spirit of song. 

Still less is this spirit of song in evidence among the 
masses. There were the ancient Vedic Hymns, there are 


A JND when they had sung a hymn, they went out into 
the mount of Olives.” (Matthew 26:30.) 

It was when reading these words that the question 


* Republished from the “ Bulletin of the Western Theological Seminary.” 
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formal chants to-day, in non-Christian faiths, but it can be 
truly said that throughout the world to-day, only in Christian 
communities do faith, hope, and love exist in such surplus 
measure that they make the soul of men to seek suitable 
expression in song. The heathen world is a sougless world. 
Even in Judaism, before the radiant message of the Gospel 
had come to men, do we find hymns of praise and of gladness. 
Perhaps one of the earliest expressions is found in the Song of 
Moses and the Children of Israel which begins with these 
words,—“I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously ; the horse aud his rider hath lie thrown into the 
sea.” After the victory of Deborah and Barak over the 
hosts of Sisera we have their song of exultation,—“Praise ye 
the Lord for the avenging of Israel, when the people willingly 
offered themselves,” In the times of David, even in the 
captivity in Babylon, and in post-Babylonian times do we have 
psalms of faith, resignation, and of joy. Even in the presence 
of sorrow and of trial, men are called upon to see a beneficent 
purpose aud “to give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good; 
because his mercy endureth forever.” In the days of Nehemiah 
when the wall was being rebuilt, “The singers sang loud, with 
Jezrahiah their overseer. Also that day they offered great sacri¬ 
fices and rejoiced : for God had made them to rejoice with great 
joy.” Among the prophets, in times of persecution, political 
corruption, aud national decadence, there was a great faith that 
God would some day restore his people and bring them to a yet 
higher plane of religious achievement and prestige among the 
nations of the earth. But it is when Immanuel, “ God with us,” 
comes into human life, in the form of a little child, growing in 
stature and thus interpreting the Divine in terms of human ex¬ 
perience to men, that we witness the first great outburst of song. 
Prophetic of the life that is to come, when Mary visits Elizabeth 
in the hill country, she is welcomed with the words—“Blessed 
art thou among women and blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” 
Mary, whose heart does not simply acquiesce in motherhood 
but is filled with joy, replies,—“My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” When the 
tongue of Zacharias was loosed aud he saw the part his son was 
to take as the great foreruuner of a new era about to begin 
among men, in ultimate fulfilment of the hopes of the great 
prophets of Israel’s history, he said,—“Blessed be the Lord, 
the God of Israel, for lie hath visited and wrought redemption 
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for his people, and hath raised up a horn of salvation for us in 
the house of his servant David.” 

It was not enough that the shepherds should receive formal 
announcement of a babe, wrapped in swaddling clothes, who 
was to be a Saviour. Such news must be followed by an 
outburst of song, so that with the Angel of the Annunciation 
there was suddenly a “multitude of the heavenly host praising 
God and saying, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men in whom he is well pleased.’ ” When these 
same shepherds had seen the fulfilment of their hopes, they 
“returned, glorifying and praising God for all the things that 
they had heard and seen, even as it was spoken unto them.” 
When the Christ Child was brought to the temple for his first 
presentation, lie was expectantly awaited by Simeon who 
“received him into his arms and blessed God, and said ‘Now 
lettest thou thy servant depart, Lord, according to thy word in 
peace; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation which thou hast 
prepared before the face of all peoples,’ ” The aged Anna, 
coming up at that very hour “ gave thanks unto God and spake 
of him to all them that were looking for the redemption of 
Jerusalem.” “ As it was in the beginning, so shall it ever be.” 
The spirit of song can never pass from the Christian Church. 
Even in the darkest days of the Church, during the Roman per¬ 
secutions, hundreds of thousands of Christians sang their hymns 
of praise to Jesus, Even in the arena of the Coliseum, when wild 
beasts came up from the chambers below, Christians were there 
to welcome them with songs of faith and of triumph. Hitherto 
the world had never seen anything greater than a stoical, 
unmoved acceptance of the inevitable, even of death, but this 
surplus of faith and of hope in the hearts of men, this they 
could not understand. It is this surplus that distinguishes 
Christianity from all other faiths and is the assurance of its 
ultimate triumph. Not long ago I saw a remarkable statement 
by a historian, that there were two forces, co-equal, that had 
brought the Reformation in Central Europe. One was the 
translation of the Bible into the German tongue by Luther, 
and the other was the hymns of Luther. This same writer 
made the same statement regarding the Reformation in Eng¬ 
land, that the translation of the Bible into the common tongue 
of the masses and the hymns of Wesley, had brought the 
Reformation to that country. He even went so far as to claim 
that religion would have been far less normal in England if the 
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people had had only the Bible ; that much more of sweetness, 
sanity, and of joy had come to the masses through the singing 
of Wesley’s hymns than could have come otherwise. 

In trying to answer the question “ Why do only Christians 
sing hymns?” I went to my writer, himself a graduate of the 
Provincial law college in Hangchow, a man with an exception¬ 
ally keen philosophical mind, a Confucianist and also a student 
of higher Buddhism of which he professed much admiration, 
especially as to its remarkable philosophy. The question 
elicited unusual interest on his part. He was frank to confess 
he did not believe that outside of Christianity there was any 
such thing as the spontaneous spirit of song. Together, for 
several days we tried to work out au answer and to the work of 
those days I shall add somewhat from previous and subsequent 
study of certain non-Christian faiths. It is especially with 
Confucianism and with Buddhism that I shall deal, though 
mention must also be made of Taoism and of Mohammedanism. 

Perhaps as a matter of introduction to the fundamental 
principles of Confucianism it would be well to give a few of 
the more important facts of the life of its founder. 

This great man, the greatest sage that China has known, 
lived 550-478 B. C. during the famous Chow Dynasty, a dynasty 
that then ruled a territory equal to about one-sixth of the present 
Republic. This territory covered the two present Provinces of 
Honan and Shantung and at that time had a population of over 
ten millions. He married at the age of nineteen and had 
one son and two daughters. In his twenty-fourth year his 
mother died and he mourned for her twenty-seven months and a 
further five days. He once had an interview with Dao-Tzu the 
founder of Taoism, though Dao-Tzu, wrapped in his own medita¬ 
tions, thought little of Confucius. He became magistrate of 
Chung-Tu and then Minister of Crime in Du (Du being modem 
Shantung). Confucius’ influence with the Marquis of Du was 
destroyed when the Marquis of Tsi presented the Marquis of Du 
with a harem of dancing and singing women. Confucius, at 
the age of 56, withdrew to a wandering life and during the next 
thirteen years travelled through seventy-two petty kingdoms 
seeking for a Prince whom he might serve. In his sixty-ninth 
year he returned to the Kingdom of Du and died in his seventy- 
fourth year, in the meantime going over the literature of his age 
and expunging from it what was salacious. He had three 
thousand disciples of whom over seventy men were of extraordi- 
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nary ability. He bas been honored by practically every dynasty 
since his day with memorial tablets, and liis tomb stands in the 
heart of a great forest, surrounded by a high stone wall about 
thirteen miles in circumference. 

The Confucian system is social and political with a moral 
basis and religious implications, but it is not a religion. The 
“ Way of the Superior Man” is through a process of intellectual 
training, sincerity of purpose, the cultivation of the person in 
fine manners, and thus one is step by step qualified to rule a 
home, a kingdom, or an empire. He also taught the “five 
relations” of ruler and subject, husband and wife, father and 
sou, elder brother and younger brother, and friends. The rule 
of the first in each of the above four pairs was to be in 
righteousness and benevolence and the submission of the 
correspondents in these four pairs was to be in righteousness 
and in sincerity. If rulers ruled virtuously the kingdom would 
be filled with multitudinous “relation keeping, well-fed, happy 
people.” His dream is of an ideal state and how it may be 
accomplished. 

In his work entitled "The Great Learning” he is revealed 
to us as a remarkable mystic. He is filled with wonder and 
admiration at the underlying moral order of the universe. 
Heaven with Confucius is a Power, just, merciful, and good. 
Whether Confucius regarded this Power as personal or not is a 
matter of debate. But the greatness and infinity of this Power 
removed it for him far from ordinary men. Heaven mediates 
its will to men through a super sage, the super sage to the sage, 
the sage to the scholar or teacher, and the teacher to ordinary 
men. The Emperor is the Son of Heaven ex-officio , but 
only as he obeys the will of Heaven. If he disobeys the will 
of Heaven he forfeits his right to the throne. By such 
teachings as these, very high as they are on their moral plane, 
there is no communion of the soul with God. It is as if in a 
home a father must communicate his will to the wife, the wife to 
a school principal, and the school principal to the teacher, and 
the teacher to the child. At best we are little children in a 
vast and orderly cosmos the conditions of which we must accept 
without question. Whether one might continue after death 
is a matter on which he was an agnostic. Such a philosophy 
had much in it that was noble and great. It sought to produce 
a perfect social order here on earth but it did not reach out into 
the future and the eternal significance of things. Confucius 
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himself seemed rather indifferent to the sorrows and evils of his 
day. I do not mean that he had no moral indignation but he 
did not have the deep sympathy even of a Buddha. Hence a 
Confucian scholar, without any light beyond the grave, is 
taught to accept the will of high Heaven, to do his appointed 
task, and die. But his soul rebels agaiust such an end and he 
still clings to the hope that his spirit hovers o’er this earth and 
that it may be honored by his descendants. He still clings to 
the ties of the past and of the future through a practice that is 
admitted but not authorized by Confucius. His future state is 
not as ideal or as desirable as the present, when lie is in 
intimate and personal contact with those he loves, Thus it is 
that ancestral worship is a great force in China, affirming a 
dim kind of faith in immortality, sanctifying the present 
through its ties with the past aud with the future. It also 
affirms belief in the solidarity and continuity of life. But the 
Confuciauist’s thoughts of the future are a kind of farewell, 
regretful clinging to the present. Righteousness and a har¬ 
monious order iu things may produce acquiescence in his soul 
but they never make the soul of man to burst forth into 
spontaneous praise. 

Before we proceed to a study of some of the fundamental 
principles of Buddhism let us review briefly the life of its 
founder. He was born about 568 B. C. His family name was 
Gotama, his individual name was Siddartha. At the age of 
nineteeii he was married to his cousiu. At the age of tw enty- 
nine he went out one day from his royal home and within a 
short space of time saw a man broken with old age, another 
with a loathsome disease, then a decomposing corpse, and at 
last, in striking comparison with all these, a calm asc etic, a 
wanderer. On his return to his home he heard of the birth of 
his son and said it was “a new tie to break.” That night, 
after looking on wife and child in the moonlight, he left them 
for the wilderness, penniless, doing penance, starving his body, 
giving himself to contemplation. He was often tempted to 
return to the comforts of his home but never yielded to the 
desire. 

He was a deep thinker aud the profoundness of his teaching 
charms the intellect of many to this day. Once when begging 
of a farmer who taunted him for not working, Gotama replied, 
“ For my cultivation, faith is the seed, self-combat is the 
fertilizing rain, the weeds I destroy are the cleaving to existence. 
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Wisdom is my plough and I guide it with the reins of my 
mind. The field I work is the Law, and the harvest I reap is 
the never dying nectar of the ideal. Those who reap this 
harvest destroy all the weeds of sorrow.” 

Buddhism teaches the u Eight-fold Path,”—Right Views, 
Aspirations, Speech, Conduct, Mode of Livelihood, Effort, 
Mindfulness, and Rapture. Right Views include Impermanence, 
no-soul, the union of ever changing qualities making the 
individual. Right Conduct includes Love, of which he says, 
“ All the means that can be used for doing right are not worth 
the sixteenth part of the emancipation of the heart through 
Love, That takes all those up into itself, outshining them in 
radiance and glory.” 

Then there are the “Bonds of the Soul,”—Doubt, 
Dependence on good works, Sensuality, Hatred, Love of life 
on earth, Desire for life in heaven, Pride, Self-righteousness, 
and Ignorance, There are four Intoxications, also five 
Hindrances, Thus the State of Him who is Worthy means a 
Union of Ideal Qualities with the absence of Bonds, Intoxi¬ 
cations, and Hindrances. 

In this connection it is important to note that the modem 
term “ Nirvana,” invented in Europe long before the canonical 
Buddhist texts had been published, is misleading. I doubt 
that Buddhism really means annihilation. I think it means 
the dying out of desire, ill will, and stupidity. The meaning 
of uo-soul I shall discuss later. 

By the Law of Karma, cause and effect, the universe is 
subject to an endless series of mutations. A good life leads to 
progress in the future and an evil life leads to retrogression in 
the future. But no matter how advanced the state may be of 
blessedness and of enlightenment, it is possible for the most 
exalted Buddhas to make a false step and thus gradually to go 
the downward path again. In this connection I might add, 
however, that in China at least, we have a Buddha who can 
save from this endless series of mutations. 

All material existence and desires are essentially evil, and 
hence salvation consists of a withdrawal from such concomi¬ 
tants. In the highest stages of self-cultivation one is urged 
against all uses of the senses. One should not use the eyes 
lest they see what is defiling. The same is true of the senses 
of smell, taste, hearing, feeling, and lastly even the intellect 
should become passive and not concern itself with the problems 
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ot life. There are in the great monasteries of China, to the 
rear, Halls of Contemplation, where priests retire for several 
hours a day, sitting in the Buddhist posture with eyes closed 
and the head facing downward. With such men, contempla¬ 
tion is not supposed to be active but passive. At first such an 
idea was a serious problem to me but at last there came an 
illustration which seems to reveal the idea. One’s nature 
becomes like a piano string, strung out in the open where 
the winds of the universe can blow. It vibrates in response to 
the breeze and thus is in harmony with the universal. 

Let me use another illustration which has helped me 
greatly to understand Buddhism and which helps us to under¬ 
stand the marvelous intuitions of Gotama. Suppose that we 
conceive our inner nature to be like electricity. As soon as 
electricity becomes active it comes into contact with a material 
universe. It passes into the wire, the lamp filament, the 
dyamo, the motor, the telephone, and the telegraph instrument, 
and is by this very contact with material things defiled. If it 
can withdraw into itself and become absolutely passive, it also 
becomes a pure original, static electricity. Passivity, therefore, 
is necessary to purity. Activity, and desire which produces 
activity, lead to impurity or defilement and also to suffering. 

Gotama, then, conceived of himself as a Saviour, to save 
mankind from suffering and defilement in the endless mutation 
of things, and to bring to mankind eternal bliss. 

He fails to realize that all things in this world are gifts of 
the Creator and that their evil is in their abuse and not in their 
right use. Furthermore, he fails to realize that their right use 
is essential to the creation of a nobler, stronger, more dominant 
and creative personality, such as could never be achieved 
through passivism. 

But let us not think of Buddhism as mere negation. It is 
negation with the purpose of spiritual emancipation. Chris¬ 
tianity is assertion with the purpose of spiritual achievement, 
the achievement of something higher. Buddhism removes 
the soil, the shell, and reveals the original kernel of the seed. 
Christianity utilizes the soil, bursts the shell, and causes the 
seed to grow forth into a fruit-bearing tree. 

Hence it is that when men become pessimistic about life, 
disillusioned and disappointed, they retire from this world and 
go into Buddhist monasteries. I can understand the charm of 
this life, fqr a time, a short time, when foolishly allowing 
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myself to be overburdened with the toil of life, but I can also 
understand the look of negation and of passivism that comes 
into the lives of hundreds of priests I have seen when the long, 
monotonous days stretch out before them. If I were a sincere 
Buddhist, I would prefer to seek immediate bliss by suicide 
and thus become at once a Buddha, than to enter a monastery 
with its endless rounds of dreary chanting, secured through the 
payments of ignorant and credulous peasants, ninety-five per 
cent and sometimes one hundred per cent of whom are women. 

There are formal chants of praise to Buddhas, never sung 
by the masses—and, even with the priests, never from radiant 
and spontaneous hearts. I deny to such chanting the real 
spirit of spontaneous song. The real test of song is not in 
liturgy but in the hearts of the common people. 

In Taoism, which is a system of demonolatry to-day, we 
have in its purer teachings the same two fundamental ideas, 
Passivity and Purity. But Purity is not that of which the 
Christian conceives, it is the absence of defilement secured 
through passivity. 

In Mohammedanism the conception of Allah is practically 
the conception of fatalism. It often seems to me that Moham¬ 
medanism has a lower conception of Allah than Confucius had 
of Heaven. Mahomet conceived of himself as an instrument 
of Allah, but the ordinary man was to receive his revelation, 
do the will of Allah without doubt or hesitation, and bend to 
the inevitable, Man as a growing creative unit in the universal 
creative movement of things was an idea apart from Moham¬ 
medanism. A blind acceptance of the inevitable cannot create 
the spirit of spontaneous song in a mass that is little more than 
the molten iron of a great factory. 

It seems to me that in later Judaism and in Christianity 
we have the fundamentals of real religion, a belief in the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. In Chris¬ 
tianity we have something more, an interpretation of these two 
relationships in the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 

For primitive man it may have been hard to believe in 
man’s brotherhood. He fought for himself and his home. 
Later he fought for his clan and then for his tribe. In present 
times, as the world grows nearer in its various parts, the idea 
becomes more easy to comprehend. But that marvelous, 
intimate conception of the Fatherhood of God, which was in 
Jesus, may be called the most stupendous achievement of 
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experience and of intellect. Many a time when towards dusk 
I have climbed to a mountain top and heard the sounds coming 
up from below, have heard and have realized that these villages 
far below, perhaps fifty of them within view of the eye, had 
been thus in existence for from sixty to a hundred generations, 
the same each generation, without change or progress, with 
their full quota of iguorance, suffering, and of sin, with their 
struggle for existence and a close to each existence without any 
special ray of hope, at such a time I say it is easy to become 
a Buddhist and realize and believe in the uselessness of things 
and the value of retirement from them all. It is harder to 
become a Confucianist and actually feel that back of it all is a 
wonderful moral order and purpose, a movement worked out 
by a great and just Power. But to feel that back of this vast 
tide of life and seemingly endless mutation is the heart of a 
Father, as Jesus felt, that, I say, is the supreme achievement of 
intellect. I prefer not to say faith, because I believe the faith 
that Christ had, had an intellectual basis which made faith 
reasonable to him. 

I sometimes wonder whether this conception in its fullest 
meaning can be possible except to one who has been brought 
up in a Christian home. The rest of the world may never 
know what fatherhood and motherhood really mean, but we 
know, and so when we go out into the rude world, the vision 
in childhood never leaves us and we can see in life what other 
men cannot see. We see existences and potentialities which 
others may not know. And as our intellects and intuitions are 
further quickened by communion with Christ, we see existences 
and potentialities which the eyes of other men may not see. 
The great fact of the world is the fact of parenthood, of the 
creation of life like unto the parent. If the All-Father is to 
make us like unto himself, it must be through an inner 
achievement of the soul. If an achievement, there must be 
struggle; if struggle, then obstacles ; if obstacles to be over¬ 
come, then the presence of suffering and of sin to those who 
refuse to overcome. Throughout the world there is this 
parental “urge” to moral and intellectual achievement which 
we call conscience and mental hunger. If there were no 
obstacles with their struggles and achievements and a pressing 
towards perfection, then we might be like the animal in the 
cage with his deteriorated coat of fur and his inferior muscles, 
fed three times a day and living in peace. But the “urge ” of 
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his life has gone and he cannot achieve the relative perfection 
of his parent of the wild woods with its constant straggle and 
due, only due, measure of rest. 

Religiously, that is, in their philosophy of the universal, 
the great mass of men live in a vast system which they must 
accept as just or unjust. But the Christian lives in a home, a 
home full of many prodigals it is true, a home in which exist 
awful suffering and the sin that comes through rebellion, but a 
home nevertheless in which the children of this world are 
called to become like unto their heavenly Father. 

I hesitate before the implications of this tremendous 
thought. I do not minimize the holiness of God, nor his 
justice, but he does not pass judgment on men as do our courts 
of law. Rather does he do it yet more unerringly but as a 
Father who permits his son to wander aud feed himself with 
the husks that were meant for swine, that some day he may 
say,— U I will arise, and go to my Father aud will say unto 
him, ‘ Father, I have sinned against heaven and in thy sight : 
I am no more worthy to be called thy sou’.” 

I venture another thought. In the history of Christianity 
we have had various schools of interpretation, from the 
Alexandrian Schools of Allegory, down through the Fathers in 
the Church of Rome and again in men like Calvin and Wesley. 
But I believe that some of the greatest and most fundamental 
interpretations of Christianity will come from those Orientals 
who have enjoyed the light of a Christian home and yet whose 
thinking will be broader than our traditional thinking in the 
West. What are the full implications of God as Father and 
men as Brothers ? All nature is travailing as in the paugs of 
birth, and by that we must include humanity. Justice is not 
to be vitiated ; we welcome even the sternness of the moral law 
and may hate that which is characterless and invertebrate, but 
nevertheless the Creator has a far more vast and also more 
constructive purpose for all his creatures, than that which has 
been assigned to him by ordinary traditional Christianity. God 
is Father, and we frail creatures of the dust are nevertheless 
his children. 

It is a marvel to me that though Christ knew, more 
intimately than we can ever know, the seeming tragedy of 
life, the hatred of men, he nevertheless had a clairvoyant faith 
and a radiant love towards his Father, and his attitude towards 
those who drove the nails into his hands was that of one who 
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was pleading for erring brothers. He irradiated the souls of 
men and revealed the true heart of God so that men sang in 
this world as little children sing in a home where love is the 
primal experience of their lives. 

It might also be of interest to compare the closing hours 
of Mahomet, Confucius, Gotama, and of Christ. Is there a 
difference in the experience of these four, consistent with the 
teachings of their lives ? 

The last hours of Mahomet are a puzzle to us. There 
were short periods of a kind of mystic rapture which we must 
admit, but he also was calling down God’s wrath upon Chris¬ 
tians and Jews, he sent an expedition forth to destroy his 
enemies, he co-habited with the women of his harem, and was 
also petulant and complaining. 

When Gotama was about to die he called his cousin to 
him and said,—“0 Anantha, I am about to die. I am like an 
old, worn-out cart, that can with difficulty be made to move. 
Henceforth be your own inner light. Trust in none else. 
Trust in yourself alone.” They were the words of resignation 
of a man who was tired of life and who was ready to withdraw 
from material things. But in his heart there was no song. 

When Confucius was near to death, he arose early one 
morning, dragging his staff and crooned these words,— 

“ The great mountain must crumble, 

The strong beam must break, 

The wise man must wither away like a plant.” 

He then said to Ts-Kung, “No intelligent ruler rises to take 
me as master. My time has come to die.” Hfe attitude was 
also that of resignation. He accepted the inevitable fact that 
man must wither away. Burt: in his heart there was no song. 

How was it in the experience of Christ ? He had loved 
humanity as no man had loved. He had experienoed for it a 
suffering of the soul such as no man had known. In little 
children he saw the potentialities of eternity. It was in the 
presence of death, not ordinary death, but death at the hands 
of a humanity that he loved with an infinite love, while 
partaking with them of the Passover Feast which henceforth 
was to be to his disciples a symbol of the great sacrifice on 
Calvary—it was in the presence of these things, knowing that 
before h«m was the death of a malefactor, despised and rejected 
of men, with the seeming failure of all his hopes for establishing 
a divine kingdom,—it was in the presence of these things, I 
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say, that with his disciples he sang a hymn and went out to 
Olivet. If we take the testimony of Edersheim, this hymn 
was a selection of Psalms in which, more than in any other 
psalms, praise is ascribed to God for his mercy and his 
wonderful goodness to the children of men. 

And then at the last, with malefactors on both sides of him, 
with a mocking crowd below and around him, with the pain of 
the cross and the fast ebbing away of life’s strength, with the 
apparent prospects of the divine kingdom utterly gone, he could 
yet look up into the blank skies above and say “ Father, into 
Thy hands, I commend my spirit.” Such ail attitude of loving 
trust and of praise from one who was more marred in soul than 
any other man, it seems to me, is not only the supreme achieve¬ 
ment of moral character but also of intellect. 

The non-Christian may face suffering and death as a stoic, 
accepting the existing order of things as being inevitable or 
even just, but the Christian is privileged to face suffering and 
death with a song on his lips aud praise in his heart. It is this 
clairvoyant sense of a heavenly Father, this surplus life of trust 
and of love that makes the soul to break forth into song, that 
shall enable the follower of Jesus to achieve that victory that is 
to overcome the world. 
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Talks on a Chinese City. By F. Deavillb Walker. Published by 
United Council for Missionary Education , Cathedral House, London. 
10 pages. 

“Talks on a Chinese City” is one of a series of book- 
pamphlets on foreign mission work designed as a manual for a 
teacher of Western missionary classes for ages of eleven to thirteen 
years. It contains suggestions and illustrative material for hand¬ 
work and “ homework.” The author makes concrete mental 
pictures by his use of actual China cities and individuals well 
known in missionary endeavor. He emphasizes China’s need of a 
Savior in a most attractive way and the youth of any Western 
country should be much benefited by being given such a course. 

F. C. B. 

Chinese Heart Throbs. By Jennie V. Hughes. With Introduction 
by Mary Stone, M.D, Fleming H. Revell Co. 1920. 7 )iXs inches. 

Pp. 188. 

Here are ten inspiring stories of missionary life and work in 
Central China, showing how Christianity can and does influence 
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and transform Taoists, Buddhists, and Coufucianists, the learned 
and the ignorant, by the agency of the tireless, consecrated devotion 
of Chinese and foreign workers. Many windows are here opened 
into the hard, bitter, and loveless life of Chinese women without 
the Gospel- If we might venture a suggestion it would be that 
while omitting nothing here told a few stories might be introduced 
illustrating the seamy side of this work, lest haply new-comers 
might be unduly depressed upon coming upon it in actual experi¬ 
ence. An excellent volume for a mission study library. 

A. H. S. 


The Chinese Coat. By Jeanette Lee. Published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York. Price $1.75 gold. Size 7 W>< 5 • 
198 pages. 

In the greater part of this story the reader is in the midst of 
sweet and sentimental domesticity in an American town, but 
towards the end the scene changes to that of a sweet and senti¬ 
mental China, such as no one acquainted with the Middle Kingdom 
could ever recognize. 

M. E. F.-D. 


The New China Review, December 1920. Edited by Samoel Couung, 
73 Chaoufoong Road , Shanghai. 

This number contains interesting material for sinologues on the 
“Calendar of the Muh T'ien Tsz Chuen,” “Early Franciscan 
Missionary Work,” and “Chinese Life on the Tibetan Foothills.” 
Of a more popular type are “Old-World Stories of Hanyang,” “A 
Chinese Legend,” in poetical form, and “ Some More of Hwai-uan- 
tsz’s Ideas,”—all giving deeper insight into Chinese thinking and 
the real China. 


The Reminiscences of Daniee Buss. Edited and supplemented by his 
eldest son. Illustrated. F. H. Revell Co. 1920, 7 ) 4 X 5 inches. Pp. 

* 59 - 

Dr. Bliss was one of that notable band of missionaries who 
devoted themselves to the uplift of the mixed races of the Turkish 
Empire. 

His boyhood experiences were those of poverty and struggle 
not unlike those of Cyrus Hamlin, the founder and first president 
of Robert College, Constantinople, as Dr. Bliss was the founder of 
the Protestant Syrian College of Beirut. The bills to incorporate 
each of these colleges, were signed by Horatio Seymour, Governor 
of the State of New York, on May 14th, 1864, thus making these 
institutions not merely sisters but twins. 

The narrative of Dr. Bliss, and the supplements of his son, 
extend from the earliest educational beginnings in Syria to the 
heroic work of Dr. Howard Bliss, who took up his father’s task, 
literally giving his life for the College, for Syria, and the whole 
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Near East, by reason of the heavy burdens and responsibilities 
imposed through the Great War. 

No missionary library in the world is complete without this 
fascinating story. 

A. H. S. 


A New Mind for the New Age. {Cole Lectures, Vanderbilt University .) 

By Henry C. King, D.D., LE.D., President of Oberlin College . F. 

H. Revell Co. 1920. 7%X5 inches. Pp. 192. 

This volume of six lectures traverses in a comprehensive way 
the post-war conditions of the world, more particularly those in the 
United States oi America. Three chapters are devoted to the New 
Age, and the same number to the New Mind. The author, it may 
be mentioned, was one who took part in an examination of the 
situation in the Near East after the war, and who strenuously 
advocated the acceptance by the U- S. Government of a mandate 
for Armenia. 

He makes it plain that “it is only through ethical and religious 
faith that we can bring fundamental unity and hope into our world 
view at all.” 

A. H. vS. 


Everybody’s World. By Shew wood Eddy, author of “ Suffering and 
the War,” “The Students of Asiaetc. Neiv York. George H. Doran 
Co. 1920. Pp. 273. 

This book, the keynote of which is “America Called 10 World¬ 
wide Service,” is an important contribution to one’s knowledge of 
existing conditions in many countries, to which for several years 
the author has held an appointment as honorary (unsalaried) 
Y. M. C. A. Student Secretary. 

In this capacity he had made extended journeys, and nearly 
all of these countries have been visited by him since the war began. 
In the ministrations to the soldiers he also had an important part. 
His previous and his recent visits have given him a knowledge of 
present-day conditions and problems at once extensive and peculiar. 
In one of the closing chapters there is a stirring appeal on the line 
of Anglo-Saxon responsibility, which ought to command wide and 
thoughtful attention among English-speaking peoples, more especi¬ 
ally those of the United States, to whom the book is particularly 
addressed. 

A. H. S. 


The Originality of the Christian Message. H. R, Mackintosh. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

The comparative study of religions has revealed psychological, 
idealistic, and ethical parallelisms between Christianity and other 
religions particularly the few leading ones. To recognize all that 
is good in other religions and yet show that Christianity is both 
superior and final is the purpose of this book. It is claimed that 
“ This is the ouly book on the subject in any language.” Chinese 
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psychology, idealism and ethics are practically unnoted except so 
far as allied with Buddhism; yet the book will help to meet the 
intellectual problems now facing Christianity in China. It aims to 
answer the question “Is Christianity 1100?“; only incidentally does 
it treat the other question the pragmatic Chinese are asking, “ Does 
Christianity work ? ” It is thus a theological discussion of Chris¬ 
tian and other ideas as related to religion. The author draws 
mainly on Jewish, Greek, Roman, and other contemporaneous 
religious ideas. The six chapters, given originally as lectures in 
the Theological Seminary of Oberliu College, contain some of the 
closest comparative thinking we have seen. The comparison of the 
fundamental concepts of Buddhism and Christianity—recognized as 
a real rival—really throws light on a difficult subject. The main 
idea of Christianity is given as the revelation of a Doving Father in 
the life and character of Christ, whose career did not end at the 
grave aud who is the distinctive fact of Christianity. The many 
absolutely new ideas in Christianity are carefully set forth. The 
features of Christianity put in the foreground are “first the Chris¬ 
tian thought of God, next the Divine saving action, then redemp¬ 
tion as a form of experience, and finally the Christian ethic.” I11 
this manifestation of love and possibility of entrance into a loving 
relationship with a Doving Father through Christ whom He is like 
and the working out of that loving relationship in all of life and 
society is seen the highest possible message. The Christian idea of 
love is seen to surpass that idea elsewhere because it is more 
personal and meauiugful. The keynote of the Christian message 
is the possibility of loving fellowship with God who is made known 
in Christ. In all this is a stirring book and one to put into the 
hands of Chinese Christian leaders facing intellectual attacks on 
their faith. The power of God mediated through Christ and 
manifested in Christianity is the power of perfect love in free 
action. 


Jesos Christ and the World’s Religions. Wiwjam Paton, London . 

United Council for Missionary Education. 12 mo. 102 pp. 

A primer of comparative religion packed full of accurate in¬ 
formation concisely and attractively presented. Just what you want 
to know about Animism, Mohammedanism, Hinduism, Shintoism, 
etc., with essential distinctions briefly aud clearly stated, readily 
available through a good index. 

The practical emphasis upon the message of Christianity to the 
various religions helps to keep the presentation free from abstruse 
speculation and gives to the book one of its chief values in aiding 
to clarify our thinking with regard to the real nature of Christianity 
itself. The viewpoint is fair and scholarly—a sympathetic appre¬ 
ciation of the values of other religions and their relation to Chris¬ 
tianity serving to fortify the conviction of “the supremacy of the 
revelation of God in Christ.” An excellent hand-book for the 
beginner in the fascinating study of comparative religion or for 
ready reference for those more advanced. 


Perob. 
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The Ancient Church and Modern India. By Godfrey E. Phillips, 
Student Christian Movement , 32 Russell Square, London IV. C., 
England. Price , four skilling in cloth ; two shillings and sixpence 
in paper covers. Size 7 }iX 5 inches. 137 pages. 

We missionaries have hitherto availed ourselves too little of 
the great fund of experience stored tip for us in the history of the 
early Christian Church, from which we can learn how best to meet 
the errors and problems, which arise when Christianity is planted 
and takes loot in non-Christian soil. This book gives the substance 
of lectures given by the writer to Indian theological students, in 
which he draws out many parallels between Christianity and its 
foes in the Roman Empire and those in India of tn-day. As Dr. 
Bartlet says in the Foreword, “ the parallels are light bringing 
examples. .... of profound human significance and guidance to 
right thinking and practice.” 


The Student Christian Movement in 1919-20: and “Rebuilding.” 

Student Christian Movement , 32 Russell Square , IV.C./., London- 

Each , 6d. net. 

This is the report of the General Committee of the Student 
Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland for the college 
year. It shows a large increase in number of students compared 
with 1914 and previous years, estimated to be now about 60,000. 
Of Student Christian Unions for Women there are 89, with 5,050 
students, and for men, 48, with 2,529 members. Including theolo¬ 
gical students, the total membership of the movement is 9,137 
students. This reports gives an idea of present thinking among 
British students. It also includes a copy of the constitution as 
altered. In this it is stated that “the movement seeks to set 
forth Jesus Christ as the supreme revelation of God and of the true 
nature of man.” The conviction among students is wide spread 
that denomiuatioual differences should be settled. “Rebuilding” 
is a shorter and more popular version of the same report. 


The Call to Unity. By William T. Manning, Rector of Trinity 
Church , New Yo>k. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.00gold. 

This book comprises the Bedell lectures for 1919 delivered at 
Kenyon College iti May, 1920. The main aim seems to be to show 
the relation of the Anglican communion to the problem of Christian 
unity. This communion, from the writer’s viewpoint, has a 
peculiar responsibility in this connection, as it combines both 
Protestant—personal freedom and individual responsibility—and 
Catholic—the universal and the corporate—elements. This com¬ 
munion has failed somewhat in encouraging enthusiasm and in over¬ 
emphasizing uniformity. The author feels that ultimately the 
problem will be solved by a right attitude toward Christ, more 
human contact and a wider application of the first Christian 
principle—love. While recognizing that the ministry of each 
denomination “must be recognized as a true ministry,” he yet 
seems to imply a something different in the Anglican ministry, a 
point that free churchmen still have difficulty with. He believes 
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that the communion is the obvious basis of unity and that in the 
observance thereof there should be a measure of uniformity. It is 
a thoughtful and helpful publication, though it does not seem to 
carry the solution of the problem very much forward. 


Baptist Fundamentals,— Being the formal addresses delivered at the 

Pre-convention Conference in Buffalo, JV. Y., June 21 and 22, 1920. 

The Judson Press, Philadelphia , U. S. A . Pp. 202, Price , gold $1.25. 

This book is significant. It is the outgrowth of the struggle 
between the leaders in one of our great denominations representing 
liberal and conservative theological views. A self-appointed com¬ 
mittee with a strong conservative bias called what was termed a 
Pre-convention Conference to discuss fundamentals. Two quotations 
will indicate the viewpoint of those calling the conference, “ Our 
people view with increasing alarm the havoc which rationalism is 
working in our churches as evidenced by the drift upon the part of 
many of our ministers from the fundamentals of our holy faith.” 
And again, “ Our people are determined to do their utmost to stay 
the rising tide of liberalism and rationalism and to preserve our 
principles in their simplicity and purity.” There are thirteen 
addresses on such topics as, “ Historic Baptist Principles,” “ North¬ 
ern Baptists and the Deity of Christ,” ” Modernism in Baptist 
Schools,” etc. Those who are interested in the age-long effort 
to “stay the rising tide ” of new thought will perhaps find 
in these discussions by the leaders in one denomination a fair 
representation of the status of the struggle now going 011 in all 
denominations which are really alive. 

Those who are interested in a presentation of the same problem 
from a different standpoint will find in the July number of the 
American Journal of Theology a most interesting and instructive 
article by Prof. K. D. Burton of the University of Chicago on 
“Recent Tendencies in the Northern Baptist Churches.” 

J. T. P. 


The Ever Present Christ : A Study in the Practice of His Presence. 
By EbEN. J. Ives. Published by The Student Christian Movement, 32 
Russell Square , London , IV C. /. 5"X7 J f-" 3! 6 net- Also in paper 

covers 2/6 net. 

This book of 96 pages is a fresh study of an important and 
timely subject. Most Christians need to have “ the trivial round 
and common task ” glorified by the realization of Christ’s presence. 
The author has read widely and thought deeply upon this theme. 
.Excepting a sentence here and there that may be open to question, 
the treatment is scripturally sound and spiritually helpful. The 
seventh chapter, in which the resurrection appearances of Christ 
are considered, is specially good. The whole book may be aptly 
summed up in words that the author uses in reference to the 
truth as set forth by Brother Eawrence: “ It is no call to leave 

the world and fly to monastic cells, but to open the eye of the soul 
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by which the world, with its business, its toils, its strain and 
pressure, its joy and its sorrow, is to be seen and viewed in the light 
of God’s Will and Moving Purpose.” 

F. C. H. D. 


Proceedings of the International Conference of Women Physi¬ 
cians. Six volumes . The Woman's Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York . Price per volume , gold 73 cents, per set, $3.00. 

Fifteen nations were represented at this comference of women, 
China having three representatives. These six volumes are a 
compendium of thinking on world problems in which the viewpoint 
and problems of women predominate. The subjects of the separate 
volumes are the general problems of “Health,” “Industrial 
Health,” “The Health of the Child,” “Moral Codes and Personal¬ 
ity,” “Adaptation of the Individual to Life,” “Conservation of 
Health of Women in Marriage.” These subjects are treated from 
many angles aud by many leaders. Life is treated mainly from 
the woman’s point of view aud her place in the progress of the 
race. Woman’s particular problems in industry, in education, and 
in the home are scrutinized aud constructively presented. The 
keynote of the whole six volumes might be said to be the full 
development of personality. How this is to be achieved is ap¬ 
proached from the point of view of medicine, psychology, sociology, 
morals, and to a certain extent religion; much light is thrown on 
the sex problem in particular. In fact al! the modern social 
problems are touched on from the viewpoint of the woman and 
treated with open-mindedness, candor, and a scientific facing of the 
essential facts of actual life. This set ol volumes indicates another 
step in the consideration of world problems from the viewpoint of 
organizing the moral forces of the world to deal with them. In 
many respects these volumes have a direct bearing on social 
movements and problems now emerging in China. They should be 
particularly useful in libraries to which medical students or students 
of social problems have access. 


The Powers of Darkness or some Observations on Demonology. 
By A. Mtldred Cable. London: Morgan & Scott, Ltd., 12Paternoster 
Buildings, E. C.4. 4 ‘ X 6 1/2". 21 pages. 

This brief booklet consisting of a chapter with a few additions 
from Miss Cable’s “The Fulfilment of a Dream of Pastor Hsi” 
brings out very clearly the impressions of a missionary in close 
contact with the Chinese in Shansi, Cases, similar to New Testa¬ 
ment demon possession, are described with methods of expulsion 
practised by Christians and heathen. The author seems fully 
convinced of the fact of present-day demon possession, other 
explanations being inadequate. The reader may ask “If there are 
two methods of expelling demons, is not the psychology of the 
whole question worthy of more extended investigation?” 

W. H. H. 
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The Ministry of Healing. By Wieeiam B, Lipphard. Associate 
Secretary , American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. Published by The 
American Baptist Publication Society. 

This is a small paper-covered book of 125 pages “to furnish 
the general reader with information regarding medical work on 
Baptist foreign mission fields.'* 

There is much of interest to other than Baptist readers, as the 
writer devotes one section to “ The place and importance of medicine 
in the missionary enterprise/’ Section two relates to “Types of 
medical missionary service”; section four is devoted to “Medical 
missions and evangelism”; while sections three and five tell of 
unusual cases seen in Baptist mission hospitals and the “ Personnel 
and equipment” of Baptist medical missions. 

The book is well illustrated and each section is fully supple¬ 
mented with experiences and opinions of physicians on the mission 
field. The whole testimony of the book goes to show that the 
conclusion of the author is correct; “To bring the peace which 
passeth all understanding into the hearts and lives of those who 
have never heard of Christ is indeed the ultimate motive that has 
called into existence this great ministry of healing.” 

R. C. B. 


Outdoor Men and Minds. By William L. Stidger. The Abingdon 
Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1920. Pp. 1S4. $1.50 gold net. 

This book is by the author of “Giant Hours with Poet- 
Preachers” and “Star Dust from the Dugouts.” The author 
has travelled widely and is a keen lover of nature. He brings to 
the study of the Bible this love and appreciation of nature, and 
shows that it is steeped in nature-love and nature-lore. “ Outdoor 
Men and Minds” interprets the nature teaching of the Bible. The 
Bible he claims is from first to last an out-of-doors book “ produced 
by men whose hearts and dreams, hopes and thoughts, were washed 
by cleansing rains, swept by the winds, and sanctified by purifying 
sunshine.” 

This book will be found helpful for private reading and 
suggestive in Bible-clasS work. 

E. B. 


The Methodist Year .Book, 1921. The Methodist Book Concern, New 
York. Price gold 50 cen Is. 

A general and detailed survey of the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, giving details of home, foreign, and world-wide 
work. We note that during the last fifty year period, while the 
population of the United States has increased 175%, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has increased 327%. There are brief notes on the 
Methodist work in China. A volume necessary to the library of 
those who need to study the development of Christianity. 


The China Medical Board, Fifth Annual Report , 1919. 

This is the record of the growth of a model philanthropic insti¬ 
tution in China. It is hoped that 1921 will see the completion of the 
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entire plant. For the library we note that $65,000 has thus far been 
appropriated. The China Medical Board has made a contribution 
of $40,000 toward a building for the North Chiua language School 
in Peking. Including that paid on account of loss by exchange, 
the China Medical Board appropriated $127,622.85 to nineteen 
missionary hospitals during this year. In addition thirty medical 
missionaries and nurses on furlough, and twenty-seven Chinese 
medical workers studied in the United States with the aid of 
fellowships which aggregated $39,568. 


Tin* R. T. S. of North and Central China, 1919*20. 

The figures show that whereas in 1918-19 the Society sold 
books and tracts to the number of 1,593,552 and the value of 
$18,190.32, there was an increase in 1919-20 of 129,050 books and 
tracts and in value of $5,670.90. It is mentioned that Premare's 
tract “On God” has been many times reprinted. This was 
published first two hundred years ago under the guidance of a 
Roman Catholic priest and the circulation must by now have 
totalled many millions. I11 addition to these data there are many 
interesting points on mission work. 
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“canton for Christ” 

CAMPAIGN. 

As the result of plans worked 
out by the Canton Christian 
Union, a Christian Campaigu 
lasting nine days was success¬ 
fully carried out in Canton in 
December, 1920. The meetings 
were held in a bamboo tabernacle 
with a capacity of about 4,000. 
This was erected on one of the new 
roads put in place of the old city 
wall. Including health exhibits, 
simultaneous meetings, depart¬ 
ment store meetings, and main 
evangelistic services, sixty meet¬ 
ings were held attended by con¬ 
siderably over 100,000 people. 
Entrance to health and evangel¬ 
istic meetings was by ticket; 
but not always could all those 
holding tickets get in. Tbe 
entire cost of the campaign was 
about $6,000. Of this $1,500 
was raised from Chinese Chris¬ 


tians in one day of the meetings. 
The balance came from other 
Chinese, missions, churches, aud 
the Milton Stuart Fund. The 
electricity used iu lighting the 
tabernacle was supplied at half 
rate by the Company. For 
leadership singing there was a 
choir of sixty voices. For con¬ 
gregational singing a dozen 
hymns were printed on a cloth 
sheet and displayed so all could 
see them. Prominent officials 
showed their interest and good¬ 
will by attending some of the 
meetings. Official appreciation 
was expressed of the help given 
by the health campaign in educa¬ 
ting the people to the meaning 
and necessity of city sanitation. 
Very early before the campaign 
bulletins were issued bearing 
upon the campaign and the 
relation of prayer thereto. Pub¬ 
licity of all kinds was used. 
Over five hundred were enlisted 
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for personal work, the city being 
divided tip into five sections 
each of which was under a band 
leader; the bands met each 
week. Over a hundred places 
were arranged for where personal 
workers could bring their friends 
to study Christianity through a 
specially prepared series of les¬ 
sons. Mass meetings for Chris¬ 
tians were held for three weeks 
before the real campaign. Christ¬ 
mas Day and the Sunday which 
intervened were used for a joint 
Christmas celebration of all 
Christian Churches in Canton, 
and provided a rare instance of 
inter-denominational fellowship. 
The speakers were Chinese 
though much assistance was 
given otherwise by missionaries. 
Rev. Chau and Mr. D. 2 , T. Yui 
were the main speakers. The 
Christian message was thus pre¬ 
sented by Chinese leaders. The 
total registered decisions for 
Christ were 2,298, a large ma¬ 
jority of whom were men; there 
were also 1,020 cards signed for 
Bible study. Throughout the 
long series of meetings both 
interest and attendance kept up. 
A large committee was appointed 
to take care of the follow-up 
work. In spite of all its intellec¬ 
tual and political difficulties this 
great city has responded remark¬ 
ably to the Christian message. 
Other cities should follow suit. 
This campaign is also a proof of 
the wonderful possibilities of 
Christian co-operation in evangel¬ 
istic work. 
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RECRUITING FOR THE MINISTRY. 

The Executive Committee of 
the Chinese Student Volunteer 
Movement for the Ministry met 
on January 28, and decided to 
ask the schools and churches to 
observe the Week of Recruiting 
for the Ministry during the week 
following Easter Sunday , March 
28-April j. Preceding the week 
of recruiting it is the hope that 
retreats for student volunteers 
now in the middle schools and 
colleges may be held in thirteen 
of the provinces. 

Report was made at the meeting 
of the acceptance of appointment 
by voluntary workers in thirteen 
provinces. They will visit schools 
so far as their time permits, advise 
with student volunteers regarding 
their preparation for the miuistry 
and arrange provincial meetings 
of volunteers. It is the aim to have 
two workers in each province , 
one missionary and one Chinese 
who is an ordained pastor. The 
Chinese acts as the secretary aud 
the missionary is the adviser. 

The week of recruiting last 
year was a success. A total of 14.0 
new volunteers was secured , They 
were divided among thirteen 
provinces as follows : Anhwei 10, 
Chekiang 6, Chihli 53, Manchuria 
1, Fukien 24, Honan 9, Hunan 
12, Hupeh 2, Kiangsu 2, Kirin 1, 
Kwangtung 4, Shensi 2, Shan¬ 
tung 15. Foochow, Tientsin and 
Peking were centers where the 
plans of the week were most 
successful. 


DURATION OF SERVICE OF FAMINE REUEF WORKERS, 



Foreigners. 

Chinese. 

Totals. 

Percentage 

I. 

For the whole period of Relief ... 

3 S 

37 

75 

30 % 

2 . 

For more than two months 

19 


19 

7,5% 

3 . 

For more than one month. 

5 

14 

19 

7 . 5 % 

4 . 

For less than one month. 

23 

118 

141 

55 % 


Workers with known service period 

85 

169 

254 



Workers in Shantung and Honan 

84 

102 

186 



Totals. 

169 

271 

44 ° 
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Lest the impression be spread 
that centers near the famine are 
depending too heavily upon help 
from other sections of the country, 
the following information may 
be to the point:— 

Peking has sent 135 different 
workers into the field for periods 
of service varying from two 
weeks to harvest time of whom 
33 are foreign teachers and 
missionaries and 102 are Chinese. 

Tsinatifu has sent more than 
40 workers into the field. 

Tientsin business men have 
volunteered for famine relief, and 
are now serving in important 
centers. 

Philip A. Swartz, 
Secretary , Personnel Committee. 


MISSIONARIES AND EARTH¬ 
QUAKE. 

On December 28th, Dr. Parry 
of the C.I.M. received a personal 
letter from the magistrate of 
Tsing-ning-hsien, Kansu, stating 
that a great many people were 
suffering from terrible injuries as 
a result of the earthquake. He 
besought help. This official is 
known to be an exceptionally 
enlightened man, an “almost 
persuaded” person, working 
entirely for the good of his 
people. Apart from the claim 
of suffering humanity, the above 
seemed an additional reason for 
responding to his urgent request. 
Dr. Parry and Mr. Seaman 
responded to the appeal. The 
road took them right through 
the most desolate regions and 
was extremely difficult to travel 
in some places. But they did 
the seven stages in six days and 
were installed in the official’s 
residence (a tent in his inner 
courtyard) with the fairly intact 


Public Library as their dressing 
room and dispensary. The 
Magistrate posted proclamations 
throughout the city and country 
urging the wounded to come. 
At bis order a gong was sounded 
in the streets when they were 
ready to receive patients.. The 
official report gives the'following 
figures for this city and suburbs 
alone:— 

Killed. 655 

Wounded .1,159 

Fed from the official 
granaries .. 3,330 

Chien of houses 
destroyed ... .. 13.549 

Iu fact, this prosperous city is 
practically in ruins. The people 
are living in tents and mat-sheds. 
Please ask prayer on behalf of 
our work for the Lord here, and 
for this official, Cheo T’itig Uen, 
who is indeed a man among ten 
thousand, his chief fault being 
a tendency to self-satisfaction. 
Since coming here, he has estab¬ 
lished a free hospital, a home 
for poor children, and a public 
library. He has put down gam¬ 
bling, deals severely with swear¬ 
ing and fighting iu the streets, 
and is tackling opium-smoking 
and foot-binding with a coura¬ 
geous hand. He has introduced 
knitting of woollen and cotton 
garments, from locally spun 
yarn. On the occasion of the 
earthquake, he ordered his men 
to rush out and call the people 
from their houses. Returning 
to his own house, he knelt down 
and prayed to “ Shangti ” to 
slay him and spare his people. 
The walls fell in arouud him, 
but still he prayed on. When 
all was over, he felt that God 
had spared him for the people, 
who certainly would have been 
thrown into complete confusion 
and disorder by so overwhelm¬ 
ing a disaster. In the succeed- 
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ing days, through fasting and 
mourning himself, he rendered 
splendid service by ordering the 
immediate rescue of those en¬ 
tombed alive, the speedy burial 
of the dead, provision of food 
and clothing for the impov¬ 
erished, the lending out of eighty 
tents in his yamen to the home¬ 
less, while he and liis family and 
men slept on the ground without 
any shelter for some days until 
some tents could be returned by 
those able to construct shelters 
from the debris of their ruined 
homes. 


eighth annuae meeting of 

THE EAST CHINA EDUCA¬ 
TION AI„ ASSOCIATION. 

One of the outstanding features 
of the eighth annual meeting of 
the East China Educational As¬ 
sociation, which met in Shanghai 
for two and one-half days during 
the latter half of February, was 
the visit of a special representa¬ 
tive from the Peking Ministry of 
Education, Dr. H. C, Ren. Dr. 
Ren came for a conference upon 
the matter of government re¬ 
cognition of mission schools. 
The following report gives some 
interesting information. 

A. i. The previous regula¬ 
tions providing for registration 
of institutions of college grade 
specified that there should be no 
religious teaching. This clause 
concerning religion has now been 
deleted. 

2. New regulations have been 
put forth concerning the registra¬ 
tion of private schools of colle¬ 
giate grade. 

3. The University of Nanking 
and Peking University have 
already made application for re¬ 
cognition by the Government 
under the new regulations, and 
assurance has been given by the 
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Ministry, and announcement 
made in the Chinese press that 
such recognition was about to 
be given. 

4. The Ministry of Education 
has stated that the Ministry is 
prepared to receive further ap¬ 
plications and to provide for 
inspection of such colleges as 
apply, with a view of extending 
recognition to them in the near 
future. 

B, The Committee desires to 
lay special emphasis upon the 
recommendations of Dr. H. C. 
Ren on behalf of the Ministry of 
Education, as follows: 

That misvsion schools try to 
connect themselves with the 
Chinese educational world 
through such agencies as Chi¬ 
nese schools and local educa¬ 
tional associations. 

Another striking feature of 
the meeting was the adoption of 
a plan for reorganization of the 
Association, providing for col¬ 
legiate, middle school, and pri¬ 
mary departments with one or 
two days of sectional conference 
for each as well as a day of joint 
conference. Two hundred dol¬ 
lars was voted to a reorganizing 
committee, who are to visit va¬ 
rious schools in the effort to get 
all the institutions in this as¬ 
sociation to contribute from their 
funds enough to make up a total 
budget of six thousand dollars 
per year for the employment of 
a permanent secretary, who 
shall give all his time to the 
work of the Association. 

It was gratifying to note the 
prominent and helpful part 
which Chinese educators took 
both on the program and in the 
discussions. Dr. P. W. Kuo, 
Dr. C. C. Chen, and Prof. W. T. 
Tao all appeared on the program, 
while much of the work on two 
other papers was done by Chi¬ 
nese educators, so that matters 
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were presented from the Chinese 
as well as foreign view-point. 
This was especially so in the 
startling discussion of Radical 
Thought among Chinese Stu¬ 
dents,” prepared by Dr. R. Y. 
To and Rev. Paul Hutchinson. 
Evidence was given to show 
that the students in mission 
schools are reading many of the 
new magazines in popular style, 
presenting most radical thought, 
with a resulting crop of extrem¬ 
ists who advocate everything 


from free love to anarchy. There 
seems to be a challenging of all 
old beliefs—religious and social, 
and a spirit of inquiry that 
bodes ill to mere dogmatizing. 
While this mental food of the 
students is alarming, the spirit 
of inquiry is a healthy sign and 
the conviction was expressed 
that a dynamic faith tactfully 
guiding the students will bring 
them safely through the present 
brainstorm. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


In a letter published in the 
Tokyo News Letter , the organ 
of the C.M.S. Cbiuese Student 
Mission in Japan, we read, u Just 
now we are faced with another 
problem—a moral one. Many of 
the students have imbibed half- 
baked socialistic and Bolshevist 
ideas on the relation of the 
sexes, scorning the marriage tie 
and ignoring all observance for 
the protection of girls. They 
think we are hopelessly behind 
the times because we do not 
allow the girls to spend the 
night with their male friends 
and fiances. One of these fiances 
told the matron that we must 
enlarge our ideas.” 

The eighth city branch of the 
Y.W.C.A. was formally launched 
in December with the forming 
in Hangchow of a pre-organiza¬ 
tion committee, made up entirely 
of Chinese women. Secretaries 
are at work iu four other cities, 
Nanking, Mukden, Chengtu and 
Tsinanfu, upon the preliminary 
work leading up to organization. 
The three secretaries newly set¬ 
tled in Chengtu, Misses Harriet 
Smith, Ruth Fraser, and Freeda 


Boss, were recently given almost 
a spectacular welcome iu this 
progressive inland city, being 
introduced to a mass-meeting of 
4,000 women held in connection 
with a series of Y. M. C. A. 
rallies. 

A conference on Moral Hy¬ 
giene, attended by representatives 
of missionary societies, was held, 
iu November, 1920, at High 
Asburst. This conference re¬ 
gistered the opinion that mission¬ 
aries must be trained in questions 
of sex with a view to meeting 
the complex moral problems con¬ 
fronting the worker in all lands. 
It was decided to have prepared 
a suitable text-book for use in 
this connection which it is 
hoped will be ready in a year. 
Tectures in connection with 
missionary training and other 
centres where missionaries as¬ 
semble were advocated. Plans 
for instruction to selected mis¬ 
sionaries on furlough were ad¬ 
vised. The need of Christian 
literature societies on the mis¬ 
sion fields preparing books in 
the vernacular was also pointed 
out. 
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The Annual Conference of 
the South China Mission of 
the American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society met at Swa- 
tow on December 9th, and lasted 
till December 15th. All present 
felt a pardonable pride in splendid 
new buildings for the Academy 
and in the new Institutional 
Church in Swatow City. The 
Institutional Church building is 
the finest structure in Swatow. 
Under the leadership of Rev. 
Jacob Speicher it promises to be 
a mighty power in that busy 
center. A medical policy for 
the Mission took final shape. A 
large central hospital, with the 
best possible equipment, is to be 
built at Kityang. It is to have 
control of a number ol smaller 
dispensaries in the surrounding 
district and to carry on an insti¬ 
tutional medical work. Dr, 
Newman, known all over China 
for his work in Siberia with the 
American Red Cross, is to have 
charge of this. 

In July, 1920, there was held 
a conference attended by some 
sixty men and women from 
sixteen countries. They repre¬ 
sent the second conference of a 
“Movement Towards a Chris¬ 
tian International,” for the 
establishment iu the earth of true 
peace and equality by the power 
of brotherhood in Christ. Much 
of the interest in the conference 
centred around Practical Service 
as an expression of the belief 
that “ Dove never faileth.'’ 
Hopes were entertained of taking 
up some distinctive, international, 
reconciling work of a construc¬ 
tive kind. To carry this out an 
“Order of Servants” is called 
for. The central idea of this 
movement is seen iu the opening 
senteuce of the message sent out 
from the conference, “God is 
our Father, therefore we are all 
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brothers. For us there is one 
kingdom on earth—the Kingdom 
of God, and its law is love.” 

On January 24th, Revs. Li 
Heng-chwen of Shanghai, Hsieh 
Chih-hsi of Nitigpo, and A. R. 
Kepler of Siangtan, as a Com¬ 
mittee of the Synod of five 
provinces of the Presbyterian 
Church of China, organized the 
Hsiang-han Presbytery. The 
new Presbytery embraces the 
territory of the Hengcbow and 
Cheuchow Stations of the Amer¬ 
ican Presbyterian Mission 
(North) and has six ordained 
ministers (missionaries), six or¬ 
ganized churches, eighty un¬ 
organized groups of believers, 
thirty-five lay-evangelists, and 
about sixteen hundred commu¬ 
nicant members. More than a 
thousand dollars a year for con¬ 
gregational expenses are given 
from Chinese sources. A four- 
days’ Bible Study Conference for 
evangelistic workers was con¬ 
ducted in connection with the 
organization of the Presbytery. 
Plans were laid for the National 
Week of Evangelism. Methods 
of work and of conserving re¬ 
sults were carefully considered. 
The motto was “China for 
Christ.” 

Dr.Timothy Richard bequeath¬ 
ed a fund to the China Chris¬ 
tian Literature Council to be used 
to provide prizes to be offered 
anuually for the best monograph 
or essay on some subject of vital 
concern to the Chinese Church, 
the author to be of Chinese 
nationality and the essay to be 
written in Chinese. While the 
income from this bequest is not 
available other funds enable the 
Council to offer a prize for 1921. 
This competition is open to all 
Christians who have graduated 
from senior Chinese colleges and 
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are in the senior class of same. 
The subject is: ^ ~ + 

§£ 1 i IS- The prize is 
a scholarship, valued approxi¬ 
mately at Mex. $240, and the 
possessor will spend a year in 
advanced study under the direc¬ 
tion of the Christian Literature 
Council with a view to provid¬ 


ing further study and opportu¬ 
nity to help in producing Chris¬ 
tian literature should evidence 
of literary ability be then forth¬ 
coming. Information can be 
obtained by writing to the 
Chairman of the China Christian 
Literature Council, 5 Ouiusau 
Gardens, Shanghai. 




Personals 


(For each Birtli or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

BIRTHS. 

JANUARY: 

24th, at Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs, 
Tl. Briner, B, & F. B. S., a daughter 
(Margaret Beatrice). 

27th, at Dr. Fearn’s Sanitarium, 
Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. 
Mnbee, a sou (Irving Hart). 

DEATH. 

25th, at Marengo, Ohio, Mrs. Is¬ 
abella F. DeVol, M.D., A.F.O., Luho, 
Ku. 

ARRIVALS. 

DECEMBER : 

28th, from England, Miss G. E. 
Belcher, Miss C. Carleton (ret.), Miss 
A. J. Edwards (ret), C. M. 3 . From 
Canada, John walnch. 

29th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
A. G. Lee (ret.), C. M. S. 

January: 

7U1, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
A. V. Cook, P. A. W.; Miss Mary 
Boyer (ret.), Miss Amy Applegate, 
Rb.M.; Mr. and Mrs. O. K. Pomeroy 
and child (ret.}, C.C.C. 

29th, from U. S. A., Miss Jeau 
Adams (ret.), W. F. M. S. 

30th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
H. H. Taylor (ret.), Mr. and Mrs. C, 
II, Judd and two children (ret.), Mr. 

R. F. Harris, B.A,, (ret.), C. J. M. 
FromU. S A., Miss J. Wesicson (ret,), 

S. A. M. From Sweden, Mr, J. A. 
Kklund, Misses L. S. Bloom, M. I. 


Nelson, H. M. Persson, F. L. Daniel¬ 
son, E. A. M. Oquist, E. C, Isgren, 
C. I. M. From Canada, Miss A. M. 
Booth, C. I. M. 

February: 

5th, from TJ. S. A., Miss 0 . B. Tom¬ 
lin (ret.), A. C. M. 

8th, from England, Rev, and Mrs. 
L. B. Ridgely, D.I), (ret.), A. 0 . M. 

17th, from England, Rev. R. K. 
Evans, M.A. (ret.); Major G, G. Wil¬ 
son (ret.), L. M. S. 


DEPARTURES. 

D PC EMBER: 

18th, for U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. G. 
\V. Coultas, C. M. S. 

January: 

13th, for U. S. A., Rev. J. M. Henry, 

c. c. c. 

18th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Young and two children, Dr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Anderson and two 
children, Mr. and Mrs. Howard C. 
Bird, Miss C. F, Tippet, Miss M. 
Davies, C. I. M. 

February: 

13th, for O'. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. O. 
G. Nelson and child, M. E. S.; Rev. 
and Mrs. P. C. D11 Bose and two chil¬ 
dren, Miss Irene McCain, Rev, and 
Mrs. L. T. Moffett and child, P. S.; 
Miss Catherine Baker, W. F. M. S.; 
Miss Laura Frazey, Miss Edith Abel, 
M, E. M.; Rev. and Mrs. H. A. Mc¬ 
Nulty and three children, A. C. M. 
For England, Rev. Edward Walker, 
A. C. M! 

17th, for England, Dr. and Mrs. J. 
C. P. Beatty aud three children, C. 
M. S. 
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The rice line—soldiers keeping order. Tehcliow, Shan, 
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The pool within the temple wall 
Is wrinkled, dark with years; 

Before the crumbling catafalque 
No worshipper appears ; 

Within the sanctuary dim 
The Buddha, grim and gray, 

Lifts not his hands in pious prayer— 

In dust they’ve fall’ll away. 

The bells long since have ceased to speak 
To every wand’ring breeze ; 

And on the eave a parson crow 
In surplice white, doleful and slow 
Croaks funeral liturgies. 

K. McNeill Potkat, Jr. 
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Editorial 


Tolerance 

Tolerance is a disposition : toleration is 
mature of {Tolerance. behavior in which that disposition finds 

expression. In studying first, then, the nature of tolerance, 
that much-belauded and much-misrepresented grace of our own 
time, we want to start with this assertion,—which is, indeed, 
the key-assertion of all I have to say,—-that it is composed of 
two elements, both of which are necessary to its true existence, 
and on the harmonious and proportionate blending of which 
the quality of the tolerance which is the result depends. These 
elements are, first, positive convictiou; and second, sympathy 
with men whose convictions differ from our own. 

We want to assert most positively that so far from earnest 
personal conviction and generous tolerance being incompatible 
with one another the two are necessary each to each. 

Here is my other friend, who disagrees with me entirely. 
I disagree with him. But I respect him; I want him to be 
true to his convictions ; and while I claim the right and duty 
of arguing with him and trying to show him that I am right, 
and he is wrong, I would not silence him by violence if I 
could. I would not for the world have him say that he thinks 
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I am right before his reason is convinced. Now, that is 
tolerance. 

It is because both its elements are there that it is a sound 
condition, worthy of his soul and mine. Take either away, 
and the element which is left becomes insulting. But then it 
is not tolerance which is insulting ; for this is not tolerance ; 
for tolerance is the meeting in perfect harmony of earnest 
conviction and personal indulgence. 

A merely traditional religion goes into doubt, and gathers 
there strength of personal conviction, and comes forth the 
reasonable religion of a full-grown man. Innocence perishes 
in temptation, to be born again out of the fires as virtue. 
Life, death, and resurrection is the law of life; and bigotry and 
tolerance can never be deeply understood unless we know bow 
easy indulgence often has to die in narrow positive conviction 
before it can be born again as the generous tolerance of the 
thoroughly believing man. 

* * * 

_ I Think that in various kinds of tolerauce 

IKtnfcs of {Tolerance. . , . 

we can see six colors distinctly shining 

through. First, there is the lowest of all,—the tolerauce of 

pure indifference, the mere result of aimless good-nature. If 

I do not care, or do not think it possible to know, whether there 

is a God or not, why should I not be perfectly willing that this 

man should say that there is, and this other man should say 

that there is not ? Secondly, there is the tolerance of policy,— 

the allowing of error because it would do more barm than good 

to try to root it out, the voluntary disuse of a right to eradicate 

it, the leaving of the tares for the wheat’s sake. This is the 

tolerance of which Burke speaks when he says that “Toleration 

is a part of moral and political prudence.” Thirdly, there is 

the tolerance of helplessness. This is the acquiescence in the 

utterance of error because we cannot help ourselves. It is the 

tolerance of persecuted minorities. It was the tolerance of 

Jeremy Taylor, writing the “Liberty of Prophesying” while 

the Parliament were masters in the land. Fourthly, there is 

the tolerance of pure respect for man. In entire disagreement 

with a mau’s opinion, you are able still cordially to recognize 

his right to his own thought, simply because he is a man, 

whether his thought will do harm or good. Fifthly, there is 

the tolerance of spiritual sympathy. The mau’s opiuions are all 

wrong ; but he meaus well, and you have grown to feel the 
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value of your spiritual oneness. And sixthly, there is the 
tolerance of the enlarged view of truth, combined with a cordial 
and entire faitli in God. 

A true conviction,anything thoroughly believed, is personal. 
It becomes part of the believer’s character as well as a possession 
of his brain ; it makes him another and a deeper man. And 
every deepening of a human nature centralizes it, so to speak ; 
carries it in, that is, to the centre of the sphere upon whose 
surface are described all the specific faiths of men. At the 
centre of that sphere sits the Spirit of Truth, of which all these 
specific faiths of men are the more or less imperfect and dis¬ 
torted utterances. 

And so the advice to give to every bigot whom you want 
to make a tolerant man must be, not, “Hold your faith more 
lightly, and make less of it” ; but, “Hold your faitli more 
profoundly, and make more of it. Get down to its first spiritual 
meaning ; grasp its fundamental truth. So you will be glad 
that your brother starts from that same centre, though he 
strikes the circumference at quite another point from yours.” 

-k * * 

Perhaps it is stating the same truth in a little 
(True tToletance. different way when we say that true tolerance 

consists in the love of truth and the love of man, each brought 
to its perfection and living in perfect harmony with one another; 
bat that these two great affections are perfect and in perfect 
harmony only when they are orbed and enfolded in the yet 
greater affection of the love of God. 

The love of truth alone grows cruel. It has no pity for 
man. It cries out, “What matter is a human life tortured or 
killed for Truth, crushed under the chariot-wheels with which 
she travels to her kingdom? ” The stake-fires and the scaffolds 
belong to it. And the love of man alone grows weak. It trims 
and moulds and travesties the truth to suit men’s whims. “Do 
you want truth to be this? Then this it shall be,” it cries to 
the faithless or the lazy soul. 

The love of truth alone is cruel ; the love of man alone is 
weak and sentimental. It is only when truth and man are loved 
within the love of God, loved for His sake, truth loved as His 
utterance, man loved as His child,—only then is it that they 
meet and blend in tolerance. Therefore it is that absolute and 
steadfast tolerance, so far from being the enemy of religion, as 
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men have foolishly said, can only come religiously, can never 
be complete till man completely loves his God, 

Does it not all mean that where the difference is greatest, 
we are most sure of our ground, and so most tolerant? Where 
the difference is least, we have most misgivings, and there 
tolerance is weak. Does it not all witness to the truth of our 
doctrine that the best tolerance demands assured and settled 
faith? 

The love of truth and the love of man, each complete and 
each in perfect harmony with the other, within the embracing 
love of God,—is not that the life of Jesus? Not for a moment 
does one doubt His absolute hold on truth ; it is so deep 
that He not merely holds the truth, He is the truth. And yet 
His patient, willing indulgence of His brethren, His utter 
refusal to use any power except reason and spiritual persuasion 
to turn them from their error,—all this is just as clear as His 
belief; and in Him there can be no doubt that the two 
essentially belong together. 

* * * 

IT is a blessed thing that in all times, and 
TReltflton a Utfe, never more richly than in the Reformation 
days, there have always been men to whom 
religion has not presented itself as a system of doctriue, 
but as an elemental life in which the soul of man came into 
very direct and close communion with the soul of God. It is 
the mystics of every age who have done most to blend the 
love of truth and the love of man within the love of God, and 
so to keep alive or to restore a healthy tolerance. 

Confused, irregular, forever turning inside out, forever 
going back upon itself, the history of Christianity, however 
superficially we glance at it, seems to bear witness to three 
things,—first, that every hard bigotry is always on the brink 
of turning into tolerance, and every loose tolerance of harden¬ 
ing into bigotry ; second, that, on the whole, positive belief 
and tolerance are struggling toward a final harmony ; and, 
third, that true tolerauce belongs with profound piety and 
earnest spiritual life. In those three facts lie wrapped up 
together the philosophy and the hope of tolerance. 

I have spoken quite in vain unless you see how deeply I 
believe that the value of tolerance lies in its devoutness. 

Too long have piety and tolerance seemed to be open foes, 
or to keep but an armed truce with one another. 
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We shall not in moral perplexity hope that a man may be 
tolerant in spite of bis devcutness ; we shall confidently expect 
a man to be tolerant because he is devout, 

* * * 

Tolerance is “the willing consent that other men 

GoleratKe* s ^ 1011 ^ hold and express opinions with which we 
disagree, until they are convinced by reason that 
those opinions are untrue.” There are five things involved 
in that definition which I must beg you to notice. First, the 

consent is willing ; it is no mere yielding of despair. It might 

have all the power to put down the error by force which pope 
or parliament ever possessed, and it would never for a moment 
dream of using it. On the other hand, secondly, it is simply 
consent. Tolerance is not called upon to champion the cause in 
which it disbelieves, nor to lend trumpets through which what it 
believes to be error may be blown. For, thirdly, it is of the very 
essence of tolerance that there should be disagreement; and 
disagreement involves the positive conviction on which I have 
insisted. And, fourthly, the error which is not to be yielded 
until it is convinced of its untruth by reason, must be attacked 
by reason ; and so the right and the duty of earnest discussion 
is included as a part of tolerance. And, fifthly, the tolerance 
which is patient toward what it counts honest error, is utterly 
impatient toward dishonesty, toward hypocrisy, toward self- 
conceit, toward cant, whether it be on the side of what the 
honest mail thinks to be error, or of that which he thinks to 
be true. There is a moral intolerance which must go with 
intellectual tolerance to give it vigor. 

* * * 

f - I have already said, at most abundant length, 
■Real tlnitfi of ........ ^ ’ . . . u 

Christendom “ iat ( t0 ‘ erauce ) cannot come about by mere 

indifference. 

Equally sure is it that it cannot come by mere eclecticism. 
That is the dream that haunts some amiable minds. Some 
day, so such minds fancy, some great peacemaker will pick out 
from every system of thought its choicest dogma, and, setting 
them together, will build a dogmatic home where every soul 
shall be completely satisfied, because when it looks up it will 
see its own chief article of faith set in a place of honor in the 
walls. It will accept the dogmas of the other souls because of 
the light which they will get from this of its, and it will cease 
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to mourn for the rest of its cherished possessions which have no 
place in the new structure, because of its thankfulness that this, 
its principal treasure, has been saved. 

It was the old first fatal difficulty of eclecticism, that each 
man wants to make his own selection, and no man can choose 
for others, but only for lumself. Nor is the promise of the 
future to be found in the idea that some day one of the present 
forms of faith, one of the present conceptions of God and man 
and life, shall so overwhelmingly assert its truth that every 
other form of faith shall come and lay its claims before its feet 
and ask to be obliterated and absorbed. Truth has not any¬ 
where been so monopolized. And no man, who delights in the 
activity of the human mind as the first condition of the 
attainment of final truth by man, can think complacently of 
any period short of the perfect arrival at the goal of absolute 
certainty with reference to all knowledge, when man shall 
cease to wonder and cease to inquire, and so pass out of the 
possibility of error and mistake. And yet, again, our hope 
cannot lie contentedly in the anticipation of a mere superficial 
unity of organization and of government which will cover over 
and make men forget the differences of thought and opinion 
which lie in their unreconciled diversity below. 

No, the real unity of Christendom is not to be found at 
last in identity of organization, nor in identity of dogma. Both 
of those have been dreamed of, and have failed. But in the 
unity of spiritual consecration to a common Lord—so earnestly 
sought by every soul that, though their apprehension of Him 
whom they are seeking shall be as various as are the lights 
into which a hundred jewels break the selfsame sunlight—the 
search shall be so deep a fact, so much the deepest fact in 
every soul, that all the souls shall be one with each other in 
virtue of that simple fact, in virtue of that common reaching 
after Christ, that common earnestness of loyalty to what they 
know of Him. There is the only unity that is thoroughly 
worthy either of God or man. 

It must follow from all this that tolerance is to come 
about, not by any transaction, not by compacts and bargains, 
not by deliberate concession and compromise, but by the rising 
flood of life. (These editorials are made up of quotations from 
a lecture on tl Tolerance, n delivered by Phillips Brooks in 
1887.—Editor.) 
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The Program of the Christian Church in China 

W. C. FAIRFIELD. 


into a society of Christlike men, the making of a new 
life in the world Jesus came to save, embracing the relations of 
social, industrial, and national groups as well as individuals. 
Jesus’ call to his disciples is a call to ally oneself with him in 
the work he came to do, to identify oneself with Christ and his 
cause, and to make that cause the central interest of one’s life. 
The central problem of the Christian life is to awaken and 
maintain the active interest in and concern for others which we 
feel to be the dominant note in Christ’s life. If this can be 
secured, all the rest follows; prayer, effort, giving, consecration 
of life, a life ministering rather than being ministered unto. 

The first point in the program of the Christian Church is 
the stimulation of this Christlike interest among those already 
identified with it, the generation of spiritual energy through 
prophetic messages which will make vivid the need for the 
program of Jesus in the world, and the suggestion of our part 
in carrying it out. With spiritual energy, results are bound to 
come. Without it, all is dead machinery. It is perhaps more 
difficult to maintain this interest now than a hundred years ago 
when all accepted without question pictures of the human 
stream daily pouring over the falls of death into the seething 
caldron of unending torment, but it is still true that to one 
who has a vision of the spotless, perfectly loving Christ, the 
contrast between that life and the usual life will in itself prove 
a revelation that will lead to sharing his best. It follows that 
it is the business of the church through more prophetic 
preaching and more searching Bible study to bring home to its 
members this contrast and so awaken and maintain a living 
interest in the welfare of their fellow-countrymen. 


m 


HE purpose of the Christiau Church is to make its 
members more effective in carrying out the program of 
Jesus, which is the transformation of human society 


Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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The next step is to provide adequate means of expression 
and guidance for this new energy, and the rest of the church 
program is concerned with these means of expression, which 
can be hardly more than outlined : 

1. Our education of Christian boys and girls should be such 
that without ceasing to live the Christlike life, they can hold 
their own in economic competition. The testimony of an 
economically independent man who is living like Christ is of 
more value than that of a preacher whose paid occupation it 
is to bear witness. And the evangelization of China depends 
upon men and women of this stamp, who earn an honest 
living and do not lose their eternal life in the process. Our 
education ought to help them, rather than handicap them, in 
the race of life. Jesus was a carpenter for most of his life, and 
when he left the carpenter’s bench to preach, it was probably 
only when four younger brothers were able to support the 
family. Such lives bring their own opportunities for witness 
bearing and direct changes in society. 

2. At the same time, there should be a continuation of 
direct evangelistic work, but possibly in a changed environment, 
through the provision of centres like those furnished by the 
Y. M. C. A. where Christian and non-Christian meet on a basis 
of common interest in activities not essentially religious. The 
press and public address should be used to create an atmosphere 
in which it is easy for Christians individually to do their part. 
Every great cause the world has known has had its stage when 
it has been forwarded by “the foolishness of public address” 
and other meaus of publicity, and we need seek for no better 
precedent than Jesus himself. 

3. Real interest in other men will inevitably issue in 
attempts to better their intellectual and physical condition, and 
the church as an organization can do much to make this work 
of its individual members more efficient through study and 
co-operation. This type of normal expression of a Christlike 
interest in other men appeals especially to the practical Chinese 
mind and heart, but even without the evangelistic and 
apologetic value, it is the business of the Church through its 
members to work toward “the situation in which every man 
will have a fair share of all good things,” for any other 
situation will be intolerable in the coming society of Christlike 
men. 
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In summary then, I conceive of the program of the 
Christian Church as a serious effort to awaken and maintain in 
its members a Christlike interest in their compatriots which 
will inevitably result in an effort to carry out Christ’s program 
of the establishment of a society of Christlike men ; and then to 
do all that it can in equipping, training, guiding, and co-ordi¬ 
nating them for this effort aud in it, through the use of 
education, adequate tools, and expert leadership. The terms 
in which I have written may well apply to any section of the 
Christian Church, but they were chosen with the present China 
and the present Church of Christ in China, as I know it, fully 
in mind. 


Religious Persecution in China: A Historical Study 
of the Relations Between Church and State 

HARRISON K, WRIGHT 


INTRODUCTION. 


TT1Y interest in this subject was roused by the two struggles 
|V| for religious liberty in the Chinese Parliament in the 
1 * first few years of the nominal existence of a republic. 

At about the same time, a study of the material collected 
by De Groot made me aware of the sense in which the 
occurrences in Peking were linked with the past, and were only 
the expression in a new form of differences which probably 
antedate all historical records, and were, too, the attempt to 
solve a problem that exists wherever there is a Church and a 
State, however rudimentary. Opportunities were given me to 


prepare brief studies of the two episodes that were under the 
eyes of all who were living in China, and during the school 
year of 1917-18 my incumbency of a missionary fellowship at 
Union Theological Seminary gave the further opportunity to 
collect material for a wider study. This has been put together 
at intervals during the last two years, and is offered herewith to 
all whom the problem interests, in the hope that it may give 
some stimulus to the study of Chinese religions, and in 
particular that missionaries may be encouraged to try to solve 
the numerous questions that arise in the planting and fostering 
of the Christian Church here, on the basis of a historical 
knowledge of the similar questions that have already vexed the 
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Chinese in their attempts at establishing religion in the land. 
I am persuaded that more help lies that way than many have 
suspected. If workers would but take the little time needed to 
acquire the gold which De Groot and other students have 
mined and minted, they would face missionary problems with 
the help of a form of spiritual wealth whose existence some 
have hardly even suspected. On the other hand, I have found 
myself reacting strongly against many of the judgments of De 
Groot and others, and venture to hope that the corrections, 
offered in the spirit of one who sits at the feet of masters, may 
add a little to the value of their results. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The classical work on this subject is that by De Groot in 
two volumes, entitled, “Sectarianism and Religious Persecu¬ 
tion in China.” More material for a study of the sort proposed 
under our title is to be found here than in any other single 
work. But since the aim of his work is to present chiefly the 
destructive side of the relation of religious organization to the 
government, and to take a truculent attitude to the orthodox 
religion supported by the state ; and as his own sympathies have 
in many cases narrowed his vision and warped his judgment, it 
will be needful to go to some other works for other facts, and 
to criticize De Groot’s own presentation at many points, 

A study of the Chinese Classics is the basis of the whole, 
and the best work for the purpose is of course Legge, for his 
Prolegomena and notes will furnish much help not provided in 
any other edition of the classics. Very few of the well-known 
general writers on China or on any phase of Chinese religion 
will be useless, and special care must be taken to study the 
writers who discuss the question, “Is Confucianism a re¬ 
ligion?” for this has a direct bearing on the other question, 
which many ask, as to whether there has been any religious 
persecution in China at all. In an article entitled “The 
Confucian Revival,” in the China Mission Year Book for 1914, 
I have already described one of the recent phases of the relation 
between church and state, and discussed some of the general 
questions involved, and shall not feel it necessary to repeat here 
much that was said there, as it can be readily referred to. I 
subjoin a list of other works consulted. 

E. H. Parker, “Studies in Chinese Religion.” 

R. F. Johnston, “Buddhist China.” 
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Dor6, “ Researches into Chinese Superstitions,” 

De Groot, “ The Religion of the Chinese.” 

Chen Huan-chang, “ The Economic Doctrines of Confucius 
and His School.” 

Ross, ‘‘ The Original Religion of China.” 

The China Review, passim. 

Faber, “ The Mind of Mencius.” 

Meadows, “ The Chinese and Their Rebellions.” 

Williams, “The Middle Kingdom.” 

The Asiatic Journal, vol. ix, 1832. 

Giles, ” Confucianism and Its Rivals.” 

Encyclopedia Sinica, “Buddhism,” “Taoism,” etc. 

Eanning, “History of Shanghai,” vol. I. 

MacGowan, “Imperial History of China.” 

Soothill, “The Three Religions of China.” 

Steele, “Thel-U” 

Gutzlaff, “ History of China.” 

Pott, “A Sketch of Chiuese History.” 

Ei Uug Bing, “ Outline of Chinese History.” 

Ku Hung-ming, “The Discourses and Sayings of Confucius.” 

Cordier, “ Histoire Gdn£rale de la Chine.” 

Hue, “E'Empire Chinois.” 

HAVE CHINESE GOVERNMENTS BEEN RELIGIOUSLY 

TOLERANT ? 

At the outset of our study we are met by the fact that 
more thau one writer denies the existence of such a thing as 
religious persecution by Chinese governments, or even by the 
Chinese people. The argument takes two forms ; in one the 
contention is not clearly stated, but seems to be that 
Confucianism is not a religion, that Chinese governments have 
been almost uniformly Confucian, but that only a religion can, 
properly speaking, persecute a religion. In the other form 
which is much commoner, the assertion is that while Buddhists 
and Taoists and Christians and Mohammedans have been 
persecuted it was not because of their religious beliefs, but for 
purely social and political reasons. It will not be needful to 
quote every writer who takes one of these views; we may choose 
the prominent ones, and our reply to these should be a sufficient 
answer to all. We deal with this question at the outset, for it 
is evident that our judgment on this particular will be decisive 
in directing further study. It is of primary importance. 

The first writer considered is Dr. Chen Huan-chang, who 
is most uncompromising of all. He says in his book, “The 
Economic Doctrines of Confucius and His School,” vol. 1, 
p, 6i, “ Throughout the whole of Chinese history, no blood has 
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ever been shed on account of religious controversy. In a word, 
China enjoys complete religious freedom.” The fact is that 
Dr. Chen falls into the error which an unreligious man is apt to 
be guilty of; he is very hazy and uncertain as to what is meant 
by the word religion, to say nothing of his evident lack of 
acquaintance with the thing. He struggles to ally Confucian¬ 
ism with the best elements in Christianity, for is he not writing 
for an audience largely Christian ? His competency to say that 
China has always been religiously tolerant may be judged from 
a few quotations of his views on religion, and the sense in 
which Confucianism is a religion. 

P. 58, “Among all his” (ie., Confucius’) “sociological 
teachings, there is none more important than the doctrines of the 
fatherhood of God* and the brotherhood of man,” P. 82, “In 
Confucianism, religion is really included in education, because the 
word education itself means intellectual education, while the word 
religion means ethical education.” P. 85, ” What the Chinese call 
religion is moral, social, and philosophical rather than spirituaif 

.The religion of Confucius is based on sociology rather than 

on theology. Hence China has given full freedom of belief to the 
people, since spiritual worship has not been the essential of Chinese 
religion.” P. 86, “Confucianism differs from all other religions 
and is a religion of the highest type. On this account, the Chinese 
can identify religion with education, and church with school; and 
there will never be any conflict between science and Confucianism, 
because Confucianism itself is also a science.” P. 194, “ Confucius 
combines the economic aud ethical elements into one system, and 
.this is a characteristic peculiar to his religion.” 

It is clear that in some weird fashion Confucianism is 
really a religion, but the privilege of identifying religion with 
education aud church with school is not one that will be 
coveted by any who have personal experience of the meauing 
of religion. Dr. Chen is his own best refutation ; he has been 
quoted for that purpose, and because he represents a group of 
the young Chinese who have studied abroad and who are so 
jealous of their country’s good name and fame that they are 
unable to admit that anything good that comes from abroad 
was not first to be found here at home. It is but just to add 
that the number of these seems to be dwindling. China’s 

* Query : What would Professor Giddings say to that ? 

t This is much as if be should say, “What the Chinese call color is pitch, 
tempo, and audible harmony, rather than anything visible.” I believe that 
musicians do speak of the “color ” of a voice, in a technical sense. But they 
do not exclude the world of visible color from their own experience when they 
do so; they emphasize it by borrowing a term from it to describe what they 
cannot find another word for. 
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originality and the true greatness of her civilization are so well 
established that there is no need for her to make spoil of the 
Western inheritance. A second writer requires more respectful 
attention, although he is hardly less bewildering at points. 
Mr. R. F. Johnston, in “Buddhist China,” p. 10, note, says, 

“It is true, no doubt, that Confucian statesmen have been 
guilty from time to time of persecuting Buddhism and other cults, 
which were, or were believed to be, irreconcilable with Confucian 
teachings; but such persecutions have been undertaken on political 
and social grounds, not with the aim of crushing or penalizing 
religious opinions as such.” 

Here again we have a clear and sweeping statement, made 
by a scholar who is free from Dr. Chen’s prejudices, and yet we 
cannot but wonder bow he has been able to penetrate so deeply 
into the hearts of men who are dead long since, and find that 
they are strangely different as a class from all others in their 
place. I for one refuse to believe that the men who have 
wielded the destinies of China for centuries have been so cold or 
so insincere or so ignorant religiously that they did not think 
they were doing God service in killing monks and burning 
monasteries. Even when political and social considerations 
have been dominant, it is doubtful whether religious reasons 
for persecuting religion were absent in a single instance ; and 
if no political or social motives are to be allowed in combination 
with religious ones in a persecution that we may call religious, 
how will religious persecution in Europe fate by the treatment ? 
To name but a single instance, the Thirty Years War will be 
quite swept from the board. Mr. Johnston will not find much 
support among independent Western scholars. Professor Rob¬ 
inson, in his article on the “Reformation” in the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, says (p. 4), 

“The secular and spiritual interests intermingled and so per¬ 
meated one another that it is almost impossible to distinguish them 
clearly even in thought, while in practice they were so bewilderingly 
confused that they were never separated and were constantly 
mistaken for one another." 

The facts in the case of religious persecution in China 
could not be better stated than in the same language. As Mr. 
Johnston does not believe in the existence of a religious motive, 
he does not state one, but De Groot does so with striking 
clearness in his little book, “The Religion of the Chinese.” 
His statement is too long to quote, but it may be briefly put 
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thus: The motive arises from a view of the relation of the 
state and of the scholar to the unseen powers. The highest 
divinity of all is Heaven, and by the authority of Heaven is 
the dynasty set tip and sustained. Should a strange religion 
enter the land, teaching men not to worship their ancestors or 
sacrifice to them, then the spirits of the ancestors, and indeed 
all the gods who seek for service from men, lacking the 
spiritual food that sustains them, will petition Heaven to blast 
the dynasty that has permitted the infamous thing, the abomina¬ 
tion of desolation, to enter the land; Heaven will respond to 
their prayer and the Emperor and all his official train, that is 
the formal Confucian church, will be destroyed or driven out. 
The dynasty and the officials are bound to persecute. Here we 
have Professor Robinson’s secular and spiritual interests inter¬ 
mingling and mutually permeating. Again, the order accord¬ 
ing to which Heaven sustains and rules all things, is 7 ao } 
which consists, in its manifestations, of Li and Teh , that is 
ceremonial rules for private and social life, coupled with actual 
virtue, or morality. All religion not based on Too will throw 
Li and Teh into sad confusion, and so every devout Confucian, 
whether an official or uot, is bound to persecute such a religion 
and to root it out* Nowhere is the religious element absent 
in motives for persecution. In the light of all this, consider 
another brief quotation from Johnston, (p. 87), 

“Both before and after the eighth century of our era the 
Buddhists were, indeed, subjected to spasmodic and sometimes 
very severe persecutions at the hands of orthodox Confucianism, 
but the Chinese are an essentially tolerant people, so far as religious 
beliefs, as such, are concerned, and most of the ‘persecutions’ 
would scarcely be regarded as deserving of so disreputable a name 
if they had taken place in Western Europe, instead of Eastern 
Asia.” 

Here our scholar has certainly overshot himself, and 
betrayed his ignorance. He cannot possibly have read the 
documents that De Groot cites from Chinese governmental 
archives which prove to the hilt that, apart from the question 
as to the motive behind them, they were probably the bloodiest, 
the most dreadful that have ever darkened the page of human 
history, ‘Persecution,’ so far from being too disreputable a 
word, is feeble enough as an indication of the awful orgy of 

* Among Buddhist apologists, more than one has endeavored to prove 
that Buddhist doctrine does conform to Tao, which strict Confucianists deny. 
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slaughter. It may be some consolation to Mr. Johnston that 
Professor E. H. Parker agrees with him, though his statement 
is a more cautious one. In his book entitled, “Studies in 
Chinese Religion,’’ (p, 24) Professor Parker says, 

“The state of things that existed in Europe at the time of the 
Reformation and the Inquisition is hardly conceivable in China, 
where fanaticism and religious zeal are quite foreign to the educated 
and the ignorant temperament alike. .Such religions persecutions as 
have taken place have always been commanded from above, and 
have never burst out in the form of spiritual popular enthusiasm; 
they have always had a political and anti-foreign substratum, the 
fear being lest the peaceful course of social life and administrative 
government should be rendered confused and anarchical in the 
apparent interests of strangers enjoying the hospitality and toler¬ 
ance of China. Neither Taoism nor Confucianism, which are both 
teachings of native growth, in no way religious, has ever been in 
the least persecuted, except that over-zealous individuals at Court 
may have occasionally been suppressed when their rivalry seemed 
to threaten a breach of the peace.” 

Professor Parker is the only scholar whom I have ever found 
asserting that Taoism was not a religious system, and when he 
says so and that it has never been persecuted, we cau only say 
plainly and flatly that he is wrong; it both is a religion and has 
been persecuted. De Groot has abundantly proved as much as 
any one may learn who looks up the references to Taoism in 
the index of his “Sectarianism, etc.” (See also Encyclopedia 
Sinica, p. 545.) But let us at least be thankful that what 
Professor Parker takes away with one hand he gives back with 
the other. After emphasizing the tolerance of the Chinese, he 
ventures the statement (on his own authority alone) that 
religious persecution has never taken the form of popular 
spiritual enthusiasm, and then adds that it has always had a 
political and anti-foreign substratitm. This is better than to 
say it is completely political and social, and we may let the 
statement rest there. The substratum may not be wholly 
political and the superstructure would seem to be admittedly 
religious. Yet the writer’s bias is more clearly revealed on 
p. 174, where he says, “No religious intolerance has ever 
existed in China.” That is, not even Buddhism has ever been 
persecuted ! But if we should be asked for more authority 
than De Groot and his quoted Chinese government documents, 
there is Professor Giles in his book, “Confucianism and Its 
Rivals.” That China has not been religiously tolerant, that 
Confucianism is a religion, and that persecution of one religion 
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or another has often occurred is amply shown on more than 
one page of this work.* 

P. 95. Mencius quoted, as follows, “He who brings all his 
intellect to bear on the subject, will come to understand his own 
nature; he who understands bis own nature will understand God. 
To preserve one’s intellect, and to nourish one’s nature—that is 
how to serve God. To waste no thoughts upon length of life, but 
to cultivate rectitude—that is to do the will of God.’’ Giles then 
adds, “ Confucianism has often been stigmatized as a mere philos¬ 
ophy, inadequate to the spiritual needs of man ; the last words, 
however, of the above quotation go far to show that the cultivation 
of rectitude is, according to Confucian teachings, broad based upon 
the will of God.” 

P. 211. “ During the rest of the seventh and the whole of the 
eighth centuries, the story is the usual one of struggles for Court 
favor and supremacy between the rival religions” (and that in a 
land which is completely tolerant in religion) “from which even 
Confucianism did not altogether escape, although invested with an 
extraordinary prestige which seemed to raise it above the level of 
all other teachings.” 

Pp. 2i2ff, the opposition of Han Yii (or Han Wen-kung) to 
Buddhism and its practical effect are described. P. 220, “We can 
form some estimate of the attack from the Imperial proclamation 
which was then issued; the only wonder is that Buddhism should 
have survived at all.’’ 

Pp. 233-41 describe the dessicaling effect of Chu Fu Tzu 011 
the Confucian religion ; he is spoken of, p. 240, as “this encyclo¬ 
pedic scholar who found Confucianism a religion, and left it, but 
for a vital spark, a mere system of ethics.” 

But the vital spark was left, and it is thus impossible 
wholly to divorce Confucianism from religion, and as for 
persecution of a religious sort, only the religiously blind will 
be unable to detect its presence. Far be it from us to suggest 
that it was a foregone conclusion that Giles and Parker would 
be found to hold opposing judgments on the point at issue. 

* It is true that Giles’ statement at the very opening of his work seems 
to read in a sense that would agree with Johnston and Parker. “The 
Chinese are not, and, so far as we can judge from their history, never have 
been, what we understand by the term a religious people. Consequently we 
find in their biographical records extraordinarily few instances of religious 
fanaticism, bigotry and persecution; still fewer, if any, examples of men and 
women who have suffered for their faith, when mere verbal recantation 
would have saved them from a dreaded fate.” It is difficult to suppose that 
while we know that hundreds, if not thousands, of Chinese Christians perished 
in the Boxer rebellion, when a “mere verbal recantation ” would have saved 
them, they are a solitary instance, and that no representatives of other 
persecuted faiths have ever sealed their faith with their blood. And the 
general tone and attitude of Giles is different from that of the other writers; 
his later statements give any correction that may be needed to this first one. 
Granting that be is correct, he bss not really- contradicted De Groot as have 
the others. 
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Personal feelings are doubtless absent from the work of great 
scholars. Let only the reader pass calm judgment on the facts 
as presented. 

In earlier days, Parker tried his hand on some of the 
material which De Groot has used. In the China Review , 
vol. 17, pp. 4-13, Parker writes on “Chinese Rebellious.” 
He does not name his authorities and confines himself to a 
statement little more than a bare recital of military facts. But 
his source is probably the ^ named by De Groot, wbo 
also takes his account from that source ; but the divergency in 
conclusions (and to some extent in translation) is amusing.* 

I regret to find that Sootliill, usually so accurate, is not 
free from the error of thinking that Confucianism is essentially 
a non-persecuting religion. I11 his book, “ The Three Religious 
of China,” the matter of persecution is the first that he considers, 
and he ventures to say that “the Confucianists have ever been 
jealous of their rivals, and even persecuted them.” But he goes 
on to say that such persecution “has never attained to the 
severity exhibited in Europe,” but has spent itself more on 
buildings than on people ; Confucianism is a philosophy as 
well as a religion, and is too cold or too wise to persecute with 
undue warmth. What can one say to such statements but to 
ask whether the author of them has read De Groot ? That a 
student of Chinese religions should write a book on them 
without having read the work in that field of the famous Dutch 
author is nearly unthinkable; that he could read them and 
hold the opinioii which he prints here is likewise hardly to be 
thought, I cannot choose between the horns of this dilemma. 
One suggestion only I venture to offer; on the one hand the 
character of the Chinese of all classes, even to the observer of 
many years, is apt to appear far more indifferent to religious 
considerations than the character of Westerners ; and on the 

* Parker is much condensed. In describing the third rebellion he gets 
the grand secretary’s name romanized Shuh$t€ {£? li; only Canton 
uses an initial “h” in romanizing Tg; De Groot makes the character ^ 
which romanizes “hob” or “lie”); he says that the besieged imperials 
interposed charms in the shape of naked women smeared with dogs’ and 
fowls’ blood.” (De Groot, pp. 299-300, says, u The Imperialists cleverly 
remedied this evil by exorcising the guns with the blood of a naked woman 
and a virgin, and with a fowl and a dog. ^ ic jfil if ^ M £ ” » the latter 
translation would appear to be better. De Groot adds particulars from an 
Imperial decree.) The rebellion does not appear to Parker as religious in 
auy sense, but merely a raiding expedition by a mob of the “ rabble ” against 
a wealthy city and the rice tribute fleet; whereas De Groot, while he does 
not emphasize a religious character in the rebellion, shows from edicts that 
its suppression was felt by the Emperor to be a religious war. the suppression 
of heretic rebels. Parker's fourth rebellion does not appear in De Groot. 
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other, religious persecution, though more fierce aud bloody than 
that in Europe, has been in the hands of a few aud its periods are 
separated by other and longer periods of apparent indifference. 
These facts furnish some excuse for the error of which we have 
to convict more than one writer. 

There is also excuse for the failure of some students of 
Chinese religions to see the religious character of these wars in 
the fact that many who have specialized in Chinese history 
have likewise failed to see it. 

The Asiatic Journal , vol. 9, (1832) contains an anonymous 
article entitled, “A11 historical sketch of the reign of Kheen 
lung.” The same religious wars as those described by De 
Groot are here set forth in detail, but with hardly a suspicion 
that religion was the cause, especially in the case of the sects 
and secret societies. At the close comes the following para¬ 
graph, pp. 218-19 : 

“ The only reproach on his character is the excessive severity 
which he often displayed toward those who had iucurred his 
displeasure. The destruction of the Tibetans of the two Kiti- 
chhwan aud that of the Mohammedans of Kan suh, are terrible 
examples; but we must consider that he thought, by the first, to 
secure forever the tranquillity of Szee chbwan, and by the second, 
to eradicate the spirit of religious persecution, so disgraceful and 
horrible a scourge of human society. The Chinese government is 
the only one in the world which has the good sense not to meddle 
with the religion of its subjects, nor to contribute in any way to 
the maintenance of the priesthood. There is free liberty in China 
for the exercise of any religious worship which has no tendency to 
disturb the tranquillity of the state; but as soon as the acts of 
sectaries are likely to occasion troubles, the government puts them 
down. Besides, an empire so extensive as that of China must be 
governed in a very different manner from the possessions of a petty 
king in Europe, the civilization of which differs altogether from 
that of the Chinese.’* 

Thus we see that nearly a hundred years ago this historical 
error was being seriously asserted among foreign students of 
Chinese history. Observe, however, that the writer admits 
the existence of religious persecution ; yet the Emperor’s savage 
war somehow is not religious persecution, but is piously adapted 
to end such persecution. Two years later (1834) Gutzlaff in 
his “History of China, n vol. 2, p. 18, makes a slight and 
uncertain reference to the religious character of some rebellious. 
His account of Roman Catholic missions recognizes the fact 
of the imperial persecutions, and the belief of the rulers that 
Christianity was prejudicial to manners and customs, not to 
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the government as such. MacGowan’s History speaks of the 
closing of the monasteries in the Tang Dynasty in very mild 
terms, as though no persecution were involved, and refers 
briefly to the view of one Emperor, that Buddhism and Taoism 
were heretical doctrines; nothing more. Williams’ ‘‘Middle 
Kingdom” is quite innocent of a knowledge of religious 
persecution. He describes the responsibility of the Emperor 
for national calamity, but does not connect it with the fear of 
offending Heaven by admitting heresy into the land. “Tht 
complete separation of the State religion from the worship of 
the common people accounts for the remarkable freedom of 
belief on religions topics.” (vol. 2, p. 221.) The persecution 
of Christianity, in the Nestorian, Roman, and Protestant forms, 
appears as a struggle between error and truth that “has only 
begun to cast its shadow over the land” (p. 22r), and on 
p. 223, speaking of checks to the power of Buddhism, the poor 
Confuclanist, strong in his orthodoxy, is almost persecuted ; 
his party “ would not be driven from their position by imperial 
orders, nor coaxed by specious arguments to yield their ground.” 
Dr. Pott’s excellent handbook of Chinese history gives no hint 
of the boiling cauldron of persecution ; he speaks merely, in 
one paragraph, of the suppression of the monasteries, which 
were, through the idle and vicious lives of the bonzes and 
nuns, a source of danger to the country. And in the same 
sense others, who need not be quoted.* Although ignorance 
of the facts may be excused to some degree in earlier students, 
it is not so excusable in those who have written since De Groot 
published his decisive work in 1903. 


THE PREPARATION FOR PERSECUTION. 

No religion has endured for a long period without forming 
at least two parties within itself, a conservative or orthodox 
party, and a liberal or heterodox party. The two seem 
necessary to the continued healthy existence of the religious 
body within which they arise. As time passes orthodoxy 


* While this study is in the press, the first three volumes of Cordier’s 
“Histoire G6u6rale de la Chine” have come to hand. A somewhat hasty 
glance at the contents (unaided by the index which will doubtless be provided 
in the fourth volume) indicates that little is said about persecution, but that 
little is in accordance with the view of De Groot. Vol. 1, pp. 557-8, the first 
serious persecution, with the death of many bonzeis, is noted, and De Groot 
is quoted. Vol. 3, p. 55, the destruction of Buddhist temples is noted. The 
question as to whether the persecution is religious or not is untouched ; 
perhaps because the author does not consider the matter to be in question 
at all. 
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changes so that the heterodoxy of one generation becomes the 
orthodoxy of the next; and not infrequently the orthodox party 
is serenely unconscious that it does not stand precisely where 
its fathers stood. Sometimes an uneasy feeling does creep in 
that the faith once delivered is being altered and then the 
orthodox party maintains its sense of solidarity with the past 
by the device of dividing the sheep among its teachings from 
the goats. The sheep it calls “ fundamentals,” while the goats 
are “non-essentials.” Any religion with a history exhibits 
these features sooner or later, and the religions of China have 
not been exceptions. But it happens that the Chinese tempera¬ 
ment has so reacted to the different religions of the land as to 
make it seem right to many that a man should adhere to more 
than oue religion. Therefore the tendency within any one 
religion in China to form the two parties that we have briefly 
described has been greatly belated (it has been accentuated 
since the establishment of the Republic), for one of the 
religions, Confucianism, has naturally taken the place of 
orthodox belief, and two others, Buddhism and Taoism, have 
formed the liberal or free-thinking party. Confucianism was 
first on the field ; it emerged from the twilight of animism, with 
a noble system of belief in one great God, and of the duty of 
man to his neighbor. Dr. Chen is not completely wrong when 
he asserts that the Fatherhood of God is taught in Confucianism. 
It is true that we would challenge him to prove anything 
really like the fatherly love of God revealed in Jesus Christ. 
The only thing I have seen in the classics even remotely 
suggesting that supreme revelation is hidden away in a little 
known quarter of the Tso Cbuan*, where a music master is made 
to say, ” Heaven’s love for the people is very great.” This 
is much, but it is not equal even to the conception of God in 
the Mosaic law. And yet it is an indication of how far morally 
and religiously the system called Confucianism had advanced 
by the time that Buddhism came to China. In addition to the 
clash with another religion, however, there were other causes 
tending to make the static ideal of orthodoxy a characteristic 
of Confucianism. Some of these causes are indicated in the 
classical books, and it will be well to look at them. 

An examination of the index of characters in the appendices 
to Degge’s volumes reveals the fact that the classics are very fond 

* {v. Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. 48, 1917 . p- 1S3 ) 
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of the character JE, which means “ orthodox, ” or “correct” ; 
whereas they use rather rarely either or J5, which means 
respectively “excessive, lawless, dissolute,” and “depraved” ; 
and both mean also “heretical.” Taken together, the last 
two words are used about one-third as often as the first, which 
is some indication of the fondness of the classics for emphasizing 
the orthodox and the correct, and of passing over the heretical 
or excessive as unworthy of notice. Unfortunately Legge’s 
translations of the Book of Changes, of the Classic of Filial 
Piety, and of the Book of Rites are not accompanied by the 
Chinese text, and the indices are therefore omitted, so that we 
are unable to make the comparison in those cases. The same 
is true of Steele’s translation of the I-Li. These works are 
among the less important parts of the Thirteen Classics, from 
the point of view of our study; it is more unfortunate that 
there are not facilities for examining the three commentaries 
on the Spring and Autumn, especially the Tso Chuan, in this 
particular study of the use of characters. 

If we turn from individual characters to the religious ideas 
expressed, we get the same general result. In the 498 chapters 
which compose the twenty books of the Analects, there is not 
much said about religion. In only thirty chapters (that is, 
about one in seventeen) is anything at all said about it, and 
many of the statements have no bearing on orthodoxy. But 
the remaining portion has had an influence on Chinese life 
quite out of proportion to its size. It is part of one of the 
earliest books that the Chinese student has committed to 
memory, and while statements about governments and past 
worthies might stir the young mind, they are not to be com¬ 
pared in impressiveness with what is said about the ordinances 
of Heaven, sacrifices to ancestral spirits, and the importance 
of ritual. There is at least one direct warning against heresy 
(II: 16). “The study of heresies is harmful indeed.”* If 
the study be harmful, how much more the practice. Just 
what the heresies indicated were, we do not know. Later 
commentators made the warning to apply to the teaching of 
Yang and Mill, and those of Buddhism and Taoism. Chu-hsi 
specifies the first three saying that heresies are what are 
different from, or outside of, the teachings of the sages.f We 

* Ku Hung-ming translates “ metaphysics ” ! The plirase is JSL ijfo, the 
same used by Kangbsi in the seventh chapter of the Sacred Edict. 
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have then authoritative interpretation enforcing the word of a 
revered Sage ; it would be difficult to estimate its total effect 
through hundreds of years upon the literati of China. The 
iteration with solemn warnings, of the need for filial piety, 
especially to the dead, of the need for sincerity in sacrifice, 
and of the power and wisdom of Heaven, with that great 
warning, that he who offends against Heaven has none to 
whom he can pray, all swell the chorus, making a background 
against which the warning about heresy stands out quite 
plainly. 

The main text of the Great Learning is devoted to the 
matter of the cultivation of the person and the activities that 
arise from that, so religion is not mentioned. In the com¬ 
mentary there are four religious references, three of them 
dealing with the decrees of Heaven, When the supernatural 
Power whom one worships and fears is constantly represented 
as a law-giver, then the important thing will inevitably be a 
correct knowledge of bis laws, and a careful conformity to 
them ; woe to the non-conformist. As the young Chinese 
student progressed through the classics, he may well have been 
impressed as much by what they did not say as by what they 
did. After the pattern of Confucius, there is little said about 
spiritual beings, but that little is clear-cut, and makes a picture 
whose whole force was in the direction of emphasizing correct 
beliefs and orthodox couduct. 

In the Doctrine of the Mean, the case is much more com¬ 
plete. The religious character of this work is plain to any 
reader. The high-water mark to us is of course the famous 
16th chapter, which says that spiritual beings, unseen, unheard, 
display their powers, affecting all men and drawing them to 
religious acts ; “they enter into all things and there is nothing 
without them.” This is beautiful mysticism; but with the 
Coufuciauist, as with all who have felt the need to reduce for 
regular use the movements of the spirit to tangible ordinances 
and outward symbols, there was fear of over-emphasizing the 
mystical side and the work proceeds to exalt sacrifice, taking 
care to urge sincerity at the same time. Proper performance 
of the sacrifice is closely connected with the appointment of 
Heaven (which the dynasty is sure to be much concerned 
about) while sincerity makes one the equal of Earth and Heaven 
(cb. 26). The connection of sincerity with divination is 
intimate (ch. 24), for the possessor of it is like a shen (pji). 
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Not only is sacrifice connected with the appointment of Heaven,, 
but “he who is greatly virtuous will be sure to receive the 
appointment of Heaven” (ch. 17). This ethical section is 
the stepping-stone from mysticism to ritual, for now we come 
to a series of sentences which look to the establishment of a 
religion and its church as part of the activity of the State. 
“To no one but the Emperor does it belong to order ceremo¬ 
nies, to fix the measures and determine the characters” (27, 2), 
That is, the throne is supreme alike in religion, in economics 
and in literature. “One may occupy the throne, but if he 
have not the proper virtue, he may not dare to make ceremo¬ 
nies or music” (27, 4). If this is true of the Emperor, much 
more will the common man not dare, no matter how virtuous* 
either to make them or to deviate from them. The institutions 
of the ruler are said to be rooted in his own character and 
conduct, which are sufficient attestors of the institutions to the 
people. “He sets them up before heaven and earth, and fiuds- 
nothing in them contrary to their mode of operation. He 
presents himself with them before spiritual beings, and no 
doubts about them arise.” (But what if they should arise?): 
This shows that he knows Heaven ; his acts will be a law and 
a lesson to the Empire for ages. (29 ; 3, 4, 5.) If that be so ? 
religious innovation or development of any sort must be regarded 
as quite unpermissible. And in addition to the Emperor, there 
is Confucius. He is likened to Heaven and Earth, he hands 
down the laws of the former Emperors, and though he is said 
to be magnanimous, generous, benign and mild, yet his great¬ 
ness is such that auyone who ventured to change anything in 
tlie national religion, or add to it, or take from it, would surely 
be judged blasphemous and worthy of death. His is the right 
to prescribe the invariable relations and fundamental virtues, 
of men. (31, 32, 33.) A more solid foundation for orthodoxy,, 
and for conformity, it would be hard to imagine. The seed& 
of religious persecution are surely in this book ; metaphysics 
and mysticism are prostituted to the uses of the narrow-minded,, 
ritualistic zealot. 


{To be continued.) 
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The Peace Makers 

JOHN B. HERREN 

T ^“^|HE text for this occasion is found in Matthew v :8-g 
where we read, “Blessed are the peace makers, for 
they shall be called the sons of God n ; or in the more 
exact words of Weymouth, “Blessed are the peace 
makers, for it is they who shall be recognized as sons of God.*’ 
When Christ the Prince of Peace was born, His birth was 
announced by angelic heralds with these memorable words, 
“Fear not: for behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people—Glory to God in the Highest and 
peace on earth ; good will towards men.” The peasant car¬ 
penter of Galilee not only appeared on the stage of life under 
the spell of such auspicious prophesies, but He also fulfilled 
them by living the life of a peace maker. In John iv :i-2 we 
are told, “When therefore the Lord knew that the Pharisees 
had beard that Jesus was making and baptizing more disciples 
than John (though Jesus himself baptized not but his disciples) 
He left Judea, and departed again into Galilee.” Rather than 
gain any popularity at the expense of John, father than have 
any jealousies, any misunderstandings, any friction, He delib¬ 
erately gives up His country trip, His evangelizing tour, in 
order to make for peace. He lived as a peace maker ; He died 
as the Prince of Peace. Innocent of auy crime, yet crucified 
by a cruel, time-serving opportunist governor, amid the gather¬ 
ing gloom of death, He said, “Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do.” Here is a new creative ethical prin¬ 
ciple impinged on human life; forget the wrongs of your enemies; 
forgive the sins of those that murder you. If the world of 
to-day could only be infected by such ethical sublimity, if it 
could only forgive, if it could only forget, or at least control, 
some of its furious hates, bow infinitely more easy it would be 
to solve the problems of peace in these hours of world crisis. 

This beatitude is the Magna Charta of Christian ethics, nay 
of all ethics. This beatitude is our test tube in the laboratory of 
human life and experience, by means of which you can deter¬ 
mine the quality, the value, the success of mau’s Christianity. 
It is the only beatitude whose practice bequeaths divine souship. 
If you make peace, you not only are } but you shall be recog- 
meed as ?- son of God, Remember that Jesus does not say, 
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“Blessed are the peaceful”; if you merely live in peace, if 
you are a clever but spineless “straddler of the fence,” or if 
habitually in Pilate’s fashion you wash your hands of all 
responsibility, you can lay no claim to divine sonsbip. Active, 
positive, aggressive peace making alone entitles you and me to 
membership in the circle of God’s children. Notice too that 
this beatitude is stripped of all the limitations of time, place, 
colour and creed ; Christian or Jew ; Protestant or Catholic; 
whosoever makes peace possesses the attributes of divine char¬ 
acter and shall be called a son of God; i.e., he shall be recog¬ 
nized as possessing the qualities of divine character. 

Let us apply this beatitude, this test, to our own lives, 
our organizations, our civilization, and to the great outstanding 
problem of to-day—the establishment of peace, industrial, 
racial, and international peace. We call ourselves, our machin¬ 
ery, our civilization Christian, but we must justify this title of 
divine sonship by taking upon ourselves the burden of making 
peace. 

I. 

In the first place, if we are to deserve this title we must do 
our best to make for industrial peace. Let us recognize that 
we are in the midst of a vast, seething cauldron of industrial 
unrest, the like of which the race has never before experienced. 
One of the most potent causes is the fact that Karl Marx of 
Germany, and Fourier of France, preached more effectively and 
with far greater prophetic fervor the doctrine of “class war”— 
the idea that capital and labor have nothing in common—than 
you and I have presented the glad news of peace. The result 
is well nigh universal industrial chaos, with many a govern¬ 
ment cringing at the feet of labor. The class war is on ; strikes 
everywhere; strikes in countries drunk with victory as well as 
in countries stunned by overwhelming defeat. 

But labor is not alone to blame ; capital has often pointed 
the way to violence. During the last few years many a firm 
has reaped hundreds of per cent of profit. Moreover, capital 
has often been just as uncompromising as labor. Some months 
ago Judge Gary of the U. S. Steel Corporation declared that 
he would never yield to the demands of labor. 

“Peace oil earth: good will towards men.” You and I 
must act as peace makers. What can we do ? First of all 
recognize, as did King Arthur, when breathing his last, he 
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said, “The old order changeth, yielding place to the new, and 
God fulfils himself in many ways.” The old order is falling 
to pieces, and let us persuade men to welcome the new with its 
changes and to admit justice in many of the demands made 
by the toilers. History is one long story of the transfer of 
power from the classes to the masses. To stand for repression, 
as did the church in the time of Louis XIV, Louis XV, and 
Louis XVI will simply spell disaster and beget revolution. 
Above all let us be industrial peace makers in China. China 
is in the birth throes of the industrial revolution. Right here 
in Tsinan, in our local cotton mill, as well as in the match 
factory, you can see re-enacted all the crimes and tragedies of 
capitalism : this means future iudustrial and class war. Can 
we not merit the title of divine sonship by giving China, before 
it is too late, the gospel of industrial peace ? 


II. 

In the second place if future generations shall recognize us 
as sons of God, it is imperative that we become makers of 
racial peace. If we do not make and preach this sort of peace, 
our posterity will reap the whirlwind of racial murder. Two 
decades ago ex-emperor William II spoke of the “Yellow 
Peril,” to-day men speak of the “White Peril.” Read Du 
Bois “ Darkwater ; Voices from within the Veil.” Study the 
literature of Pan-Asianism, aud you can see the formation of a 
dark ominous cloud of racial war. Recently, I read a series 
of articles written by a Japanese in which series the writer 
urged all Asiatics to forget their differences and to co-operate 
in order to remove the white peril and to throw off the yoke of 
the white man’s tyranny. This man argues that the mail who 
possesses a white skin considers himself “Lord of creation” 
and looks down with infinite contempt on the so-called inferior 
races. The writer challenges the yellow race to end this 
tragedy. 

In a recent book an Anglo-Saxon writer says, “It cannot 
be gainsaid that there are races on the globe which are iucap- 
able of assimilating the higher forms of civilization, but which 
might well render valuable services in the lower without suffer¬ 
ing themselves or demoralizing others.and the only basis 

conceivable to-day is that which would start from the postulate 
that some races of men come iuto the world devoid of the 
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capacity for any more useful part iu the progress of mankind 
than that which was hitherto allotted to the proletariat.” 

Such writings make for race war and do not promote 
racial peace. Some time ago I asked one of my history 
students to name the great historical upheavals. He mentioned 
the Renaissance, as the great intellectual revolt; the Reforma* 
tion, as the religious upheaval ; the French Revolution as the 
political convulsion ; and he ended by saying that now we were 
in the midst of a racial revolution. On my asking him what 
he meant by the last statement, he said that he referred to the 
contest for supremacy being waged between the differently 
colored races. The student was decades ahead of his time, but 
he expressed the growing feeling of the Far East. 

Have we any responsibility? “Blessed are the peace 
makers, for it is they who shall be recognized as sons of God.” 
Are you and I preaching the doctrine of racial equality, or are 
we propagating the gospel of white superiority aud colored 
inferiority? Paul said that in Christ there could be neither 
Greek nor Jew, neither barbarian nor Sythian, neither bond 
nor free. Kipling’s prophecy, “Oh, East is East, and West 
is West, the twain shall never meet,” will be literally fulfilled, 
unless you and I here in China, aud Christians everywhere, 
merit the title of divine sonship by being promoters of good 
will among the races. 


III. 


Finally, let us merit the benediction of this beatitude by 
exerting ourselves to usher iu the reigu of peace on earth and 
good will among nations. Let it be clearly understood there is 
not the slightest intention to hint that the last war should not 
have been fought. The merest novice in historical causes and 
forces knows that neither the moral conscientiousness of the 
race iu general nor the spiritual idealism of Cluistianity in 
particular was either willing or strong enough to avert this the 
greatest of all human holocausts. Nevertheless, hundreds of 
thousands gave their lives gladly and freely because they 
believed they were putting an end to war. In the words of the 
immortal Lincoln let us “here highly resolve that these dead 
shall have not have died in vain.” 

This is the age of nationalism, and too many of us assume 
the attitude of Paolo Sarpi, the Italian historian, who said 
“Let us be Venetians first and Christians after.” Are 
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we Americans first or British first, and Christians after? 
If so, this beautiful beatitude has for us no message of interna¬ 
tional peace. The practical test of your and my Christianity 
is our success in making peace. It is high time that in these 
days of universal crisis we show our colors. An old professor 
of mine in his book on “Philosophy of History” says that 
every ideal has its own history, which falls into : 

(r) The period of birth ; 

(2) The period of growth ; 

(3) The period of propagation. 

When the French Revolution had reached the stage of prop¬ 
agation, with prophetic fervor within five years the revolu¬ 
tionists established six republics outside of France and spread 
broadcast over Europe the ideas of “ liberty, equality, and 
fraternity,” thus planting the seeds of the revolution of 1820, 
the revolution of 1830, and the revolution of 1848, The ideal 
of world peace and disarmament has reached the period of 
propagation. Cannot you and I imitate those Frenchmen and 
with equal self-sacrifice to an ideal and with even a surpassing 
prophetic vigor and enthusiasm preach the ideal of our Prince 
of Peace and thus secure from unborn generations the verdict 
that we were real sons of God, because we were peace makers ? 

Unfortunately, most of us have been and are members of 
those Christian bodies which have not stood irrevocably against 
war, but have served two masters, Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
and Mars, the God of War. Mr. Lange in a recent book 
“Histoire de Y Internationalism,” published by the Norwegian 
Nobel Institute, shows that the great body of organized Chris¬ 
tianity early took upon itself the role of militancy and left to 
the heretics the care of the peace-ideal. The Anabaptists, 
some of the leaders of the fifth monarchy men, the Quakers, 
the Memionites, and other despised sects have tried to eliminate 
war while we the conventional, orthodox church goers, have 
temporized and compromised, with the result that even now it 
is doubtful whether mankind is ready for a regime of interna¬ 
tional peace. 

Let us, the majority Christians, begin at once; begin 
to-day to preach and make peace ; preach it everywhere, at 
home, in the school, at church, in the factory ; preach peace 
with divine vision and prophetic fervor. Let us teach China, 
teach the young, to loathe war and no longer to idolize the 
gilded epaulets of strutting military men ; 110 more to sacrifice 
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themselves for the engineS’of death which in another few centu¬ 
ries will all be thrown on the scrap heap of human civilization. 

Let us swear undying opposition to the ideal of the past 
so well expressed by the poet; 

“ All must perish ! 

The sword cleaveth the helmet; 

The strong armour is pierced by ihe lance; 

Fire devoureth the dwelling of princes, 

Engines break down the fences of the battle. 

AH most perish ! 

The race of Hengist is gone— 

The name of Horsa is no more 1 

Shrink not from your doom, sons of the sword ! 

Let your blades drink blood-like wine ; 

Feast ye in the banquet of slaughter, 

By the light of the blazing halls! 

Strong be your swords while your blood is warm. 

And spare neither for pity nor fear, 

For vengeance hath but an hour.” 

This is a dying ideal ; it has caused unspeakable and 
unnameable tragedies. The other night a young lady told me 
about a home in which she had spent three weeks. Four of 
the five sons of this home had gone to the war. One was 
killed in action ; one came home without his legs ; a third 
returned legless and armless, and the fourth came back to 
father and mother ineurably insane. She pictured the awful, 
impenetrable gloom of that home. That is what we call civiliza¬ 
tion ! Christian civilization! In the presence of Almighty 
God can you conscientiously advocate or justify an ideal 
causing such tragedies and still claim divine sonship? No; I 
would far rather say with a recent English writer, “Let us, if 
you insist, continue to embrace this bloody and inhuman 
system ; but, in God’s name, dignify it with no high-sounding 
titles!” Three years ago a man might have been shot or at 
least imprisoned for saying this. Many a man is rotting away 
in dingy dungeons for expressing such sentiments ; but the day 
will dawn when the man advocating war will be shot and the 
preacher and maker of peace will be recognized as a sou of God. 

This is the psychological moment; to-day is the accepted 
time ; the League of Nations, lame and halt, despised and 
ridiculed is trying to get on its feet; let us be sure that our 
influence is a constructive one. If not, other men and other 
organizations will receive the plaudits of mankind for making 
durable international peace. During the Polisb-Russian crisis 
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in August, when British labor warned the English Government 
not.to become involved in a general European war, an American 
writer wrote, “British Labor is, therefore, well advised in 
refusing to relax its vigilance no matter how many fair words 
are spoken. For upon British Labor with its allies in the ranks 
•of Liberalism rests the burden and the glory of saving Europe 

from a supreme disaster.. To their eternal credit, they 

have not misjudged the terrible gravity of (he crisis. May they 
bold fast. Their cause is the cause of mankind.” Would that 
this had been written of the Christian forces. Will you mid I, 
and those allied with us, allow the future historian to say that 
in the great crisis of the twentieth century Labor, the Socialists 
and other non-Christian and even anti-Christian organizations 
were the real sons of God, because they were the makers of 
peace? May God Almighty forbid 1 

IV. 

“Blessed are the peace makers for it is they who shall be 
recognized as the sons of God.” Living in a cauldron of 
industrial unrest, seeing the rising cloud of racial hostility, 
witnessing the feeble attempt to set up war averting inter¬ 
national machinery, let us like Peter the Hermit of old, with 
undying fervor and ringing eloquence, preach not his message 
of war but ChrisPs gospel of peace. 

“Put up the sword ! The voice of Christ once more 
Speaks in the pause of the cannon’s roar, 

War fails, try peace; put up the useless sword, 

Fear not the end. There is a story told 
In Eastern tents, when autumn nights grow cold, 

And round the fire the Mongol shepherds sit 
With grave responses listening to it: 

Once, on the errands of bis mercy bent, 

Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 

Met a fell monster, huge and fierce of look, 

Whose awful voice the hills and forests shook. 

4 O, son of peace ! ’ the giant cried, * thy fate 
Is Sealed at last, aud love shall yield to hate.’ 

The unarmed Buddha looking with no trace 
Of fear or anger, in the monster's face, 

In pity .said : ‘ Poor friend, even thee I love.’ 

Lo ! as he spake the sky-tall terror sank 
To hand-breath size; the huge abhorrence shrank 
Into the form and fashion of a dove : 

And where the thunder of its rage was beard, 

Circling above him sweetly sang the bird : 

’ Hate hath no harm for love,’ so ran the song; 

5 And peace unweaponed conquers every wrong ! ’ '' 
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What the Chinese Are Thinking about Christianity 


Modern Radical Thought Among Chinese Students* 

R. Y. 1,0 mid PAUL HUTCHINSON 

E “"\VERY mind bears the stamp of its environment. En¬ 
vironment, supplemented by the hereditary character, 
or the formulated doctrine of some great thinker 
born of a race, moulds the mind of a nation into a 
national type. 

Speaking in a sweeping fashion, we may say that the 
Chinese mind of the past several centuries has been the 
crystallized ideas of Confucius and the neo-Confuciaiiists. The 
Confuciau philosophy, as we all know, clings to things 
positive and concrete. It stands on the solid ground of practical 
ethics and social organization, while its literature enjoins 
mankind to study the laws of nature and put themselves in 
harmony with them. Confucius was not unaware that there 
might be something underlying the physical, but it appears to 
him unfathomable. Here Confucius seems to have reasoned, 
like Locke, that our knowledge does not reach farther than our 
ideas of sensible objects. This is Positivism pure and simple; 
call it Empiricism or Rationalism, if you like. 

At this point one easily sees how much of an influence the 
teachings of Confucius must have had in the development of 
the Chinese student mind. Indeed, so general is his influence 
that scholars of the nation are proud to call themselves Yii, the 
Confucianist, or the Rationalist. Consequently, scholars in 
China are most rationalistic in mind, which means, of course, 
that they are open to scientific demonstration, but impervious 
to dogma. 

Historically, the chronicles relate that Wang Ngan-shi, a 
minister of the Sung Dynasty, opposed the idea that droughts 
and earthquakes were penalties for human crime. “Do you 
expect to change the order of nature? Do you wish that new 
laws should be made for you ?” he asked. It is significant that 
the emperor yielded to his clear-headed adviser on this point. 
Han Yu, the great scholar of the Tang Dynasty, protested 

* R :|»rt read at annual meeting of Bast China Educational Association, 
February 1921. 
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against the worship of relics by a Buddhist emperor. Wang 
Ching, a leading metaphysician, applied metaphysical, or rather 
rationalistic, criticism to the whole body of Chinese literature, 
weeding out superstitions from the writings of every school. 

Similar instances might be multiplied, but for our present 
purpose these will suffice. What we want to show is that with 
the teachings of Confucius and such historical facts as a 
background, Chinese students come naturally by any ratioualism 
in their thinking, and if not well guided are likely to go to 
extremes. Particularly in this period of scientific discovery and 
intensive criticism, when everything is considered on its merits, 
we, as well as they, ate bound to be much swayed by the 
Zeitgeist for good or evil. 

That the thought of modern Chinese students should be 
radical is not to be wondered at when one considers the crisis 
China is facing. With antiquated implements and domestic 
trade China was able to exist during her period of isolation, but 
since the intrusion of the Western nations, with their modern 
implements and commercial facilities, China's weakness in 
politics and commerce has been revealed. Education, too, 
once meant nothing more than the study of the classics and of 
styles of writing. Language was regarded, not as a means of 
expression, but as the end of knowledge. Inventive effort was 
discouraged and mechanical genius dwarfed. But to-day the 
situation is quite different. With economic and commercial 
problems pressing upon her hourly, and perplexed by the many 
delicate international relationships into which she has been 
thrust, China has found it necessary to supplement, if not to 
discard entirely, her old system of education with modern 
science and Western civilisation. 

You know how rapidly the enthusiasm for Western 
education has spread ; how students have gone abroad by 
hundreds; and how new books have been translated in great 
numbers. Books on Law, Constitution, and Politics were the 
first to be put into Chinese. But later, books of a social and 
economic nature, such as Rousseau’s “Social Contract”; Adam 
Smith’s * 4 Wealth of Nations”; Herbert Spencer’s “Social 
Principles”; Darwin’s “Origin of Species”; Benjamin Kidd’s 
11 Social Evolution”; Montesquieu’s 4 ‘The Spirit of Laws,” 
and many such have had a wide reading. Just how much these 
have influenced the changing Chinese mind, no one can say. 
But one thing is sure,—they have done their work in arousing 
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the minds of Chinese students to their present clamor for a 
democratic government. 

Politically, what can the students do with bare hands ? 
One student writes : “We must not sacrifice our golden time 
to fight against the rotten militarists aud corrupt officials with 
bare hands, because it is expensive, destructive, and negative.** 
Yet how can the students be blind to China’s situation if they 
are to assert themselves as masters of the nation ? 

Governmentally, China is still disunited, with control in 
the grip of the strong fists. Individual responsibility is 
unknown ; bribery and squeeze are bold. Economically, 
everywhere poor people die of unemployment, cold and hunger. 
With the increasing cost of living, the masses have not enough 
to buy salt, that necessity of life. Ignorance prevails; the 
laboring classes are exploited. Socially, the ancient conception 
of the family is disintegrating, and marriage is becoming an 
increasingly unhappy relation to many. Women are oppressed 
and children neglected. On all sides one sees misery and 
discontent. 

Hence, the unparalleled social movements of to-day. For, 
as a rule, the more corrupt a society is, the more radical is the 
thought of the people and their attitude toward reform. And 
one has only to study China as she now is to know why 
Bolshevism, Syndicalism, Communism, Marxian Socialism, and, 
to some extent, Anarchism are being advocated. 

In point of fact, social reforms spring from the thinking 
class, aud China is no exception. Teachers and students are 
the leading spirits in this movement that some have called a 
Renaissance, and some a Reformation, and some a Revolution. 
They are deeply dissatisfied with things as they are. They are 
greatly concerned at the weaknesses of Chinese society, and 
they are seeking to discover the real causes. This leads them 
to a scientific study of Chinese institutions. 

Their method is simple, and familiar. They ask, first, 
What is it? Then, What is it for? Finally, What does it 
accomplish ? Any system or institution that does not satis- 
factorily pass this examination is doomed. 

As an example, take their attitude toward the problems of 
labor. Being sceptical in their approach to economic questions 
and institutions, the thinking class finds its suspicions aroused 
by the burdens which labor bears without being able to earn a 
living wage. Why is this so? There must be something 
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wrong with the system. The logical step, therefore, is to 
question the rights and privileges of the capitalists, who enjoy 
so much and do so little. 

In the same way, after living in an atmosphere of 
oppression, without even the right of choosing a vocation 
or one’s intimates, the student comes to question the right 
of parents to dominate the family as in the past. And so 
in all the fields affected, the spirit of revolution is being 
fostered. 

Now it can be readily seen that conditions both external 
and internal have affected the student mind. Led by the 
professors of the National University at Peking ; influenced by 
the writings of Tolstoi, Kropotkin, Bergson, Euckeu, and the 
lectures of Dr. Dewey and Bertrand Russell; inspired by the 
success of Russian Bolshevism, the growth of radical thought 
among Chinese students, if it should be comprehended, would 
astonish, if it did not alarm, the world. 

At present there are periodicals without number—weeklies, 
ten-day issues, monthlies and quarterlies—published in the 
vernacular by students, in which their theories and ultra¬ 
theories are to be found. They are so absorbed in social and 
economic reform that the question of government lias not yet 
engaged their minds to the extent that social and economic 
issues have. However, some have gone as far as to propose the 
doing away with government and law, since they are 
experienced as oppressive and crushing. Others favor the 
abolition of all taxes, save that on land. Still others would 
like to see the adoption of a straight State-Socialism. 

In passing, it is worthy of note that one of the most 
distinguished of Chinese writers argues in favor of Anarchism, 
and maintains that this form of society will be the natural goal 
of all the nations, when the end for which government exists 
has been attained. In other words, government is only a 
means to an end ; when the end has been attained, the means 
should be abandoned. He again says that government is one 
of the stages iu the progress of civilization, and so cannot be a 
permanent institution. 

In matters of social reform, the cry is “Emancipation and 
reconstruction.” Iu his article on “Social Duties,” which 
appeared in the Weekly Review for April 17, 1920, Mr. Tsu 
Yung Yi points out the following as the specific social duties ot 
the moment: (1) To break open all blind faiths and supersti- 
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tions; (2) to overthrow all class distinctions; (3) to advance 
universal education. 

Attacking the custom of giving examinations and diplomas, 
a student named Han Chin, writing in the same paper, claimed 
them to be part of a system that fosters class distinctions and 
licenses men of brains to rule and exploit. 

One student, speaking on family relationships, writes: 
a The relationship between parents and children in the old 
family is something too autocratic to survive in a republican 
state. It gives the parents absolute rights over their children, 
but imposes no duties upon them. It is absurd to think that 
a father could even send his son to prison without the flimsiest 
reason.” 

Another, advocating free divorce, writes: 11 The life of 
marriage as known of old is no marriage. If it is a marriage 
it certainly is a slavery and bargain, unworthy of the name 
marriage. What is marriage? It is simply the meeting of 
two minds. Therefore, love should be of primal importance, 
hove should not be interfered with ; hence should be absolutely 
free. Since there should be free love, there should also be 
free divorce.” 

Girl students likewise seek emancipation. To obtain it, 
one girl sets forth the following procedure : (1) Abandon all 
sexual distinctions; (2) establish equal education for both 
sexes; (3) organize a women’s union ; (4) remove restrictions 
from social intercourse; (5) reorganize the family; (6) open 
all industries to women ; (7) grant them economic independence, 
and so forth and so on. 

A Chengtu girl student writes about her experience in 
meeting family opposition when she tried to cut off her hair 
(evidently the influence of Mrs. Vernon Castle is reaching West 
China) which she felt to be cumbersome, time-wasting, disease- 
breeding, and useless except to attract men. 

In reply to an objection to the equal treatment of women, 
a normal school teacher writes that the contention that women's 
business is confined to the home is untenable, for, she argues, 
in ancient times when men were allotted the work outside and 
women inside, it was only an accident and not a rationally 
considered action, hence, the custom should not be followed 
forever. Moreover, work outside the household has been done 
by women in Europe and America just as well, if not better, 
thau by men, aud it has been proven that men can do better 
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cooking and sewing than the women. If that isn’t radical 
thought, what would you call it ? 

In matters of religion, the students are frankly sceptical. 
They are prejudiced neither for nor against religion, but 
critical. In this connection Christianity is being more search- 
ingly studied than ever before. To the thinking class, any 
religion that has an important bearing on society is worth 
study. “In my opinion,” a prominent writer states, “the 
rational attitude toward Christianity is to treat it seriously and 
study it as a subject of great social significance. I hope we 
shall not continue to talk about it with closed eyes as in the 
past.” 

With the exception of a few who find religion so 
irreconcilable to science as to denounce it as a retarding force 
in human progress and an enemy to civilization, the majority 
of students are open-minded, believing th-1 a right kind ot 
religion is the salvation of China. As another writer of renown 
declares ; “ As I am not a member of any church, I am not 

interested in protecting any organization or advocating the 
excellence of any particular faith. But I have ofteu felt that 
religion contains within it the highest ethics, and so I think 
that if we want imperfect mankind to make progress toward 
perfection we cannot lightly set religion aside.” 

However, this open-mindedness does not mean that these 
students are persuaded that religion is necessary, or that Chris¬ 
tianity is a perfect fulfilment of the religious needs of Chiua. 
The easiest way in which to discover this is to talk with a 
group of them. A single body of government students, study¬ 
ing Christianity, recently put forward such questions as these : 
“What proof have you that there is a God?” ; “What 
do you gain if there is a God?”; “Can you be a Christian 
without believing in God?” ; “Is not religion a past issue ; 
something that served humanity during a certain stage in the 
development of society, but is now outworn ?” ; “Is it not 
possible to absorb or include in Christianity Buddhism and 
Confucianism? ” Our entire time could be profitably spent 
in analyzing any one of these questions, with its background. 

So much for the non-Christian students. Presumably we 
all realize how the same currents are affecting the students who 
are under direct Christian influence. But perhaps we have 
not stopped to consider that this is not simply something that 
touches a student here and there but the whole group upon 
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whom we depend to lead the way toward a Christian China in 
the next generation. 

In an attempt to gauge this flow of radical thought we 
have obtained cross-sections of classroom conversations from 
many of the leading schools of East China, together with some 
discussions raised in summer conferences. It is impossible to 
give the results of this investigation as a whole. It is enough 
to say that we have not found a single student body in our 
schools not deeply affected by ideas which, whether in the 
realm of politics, economics, sociology, or religion, can hardly be 
called orthodox. 

Take, as an example, the attitude of the young women 
toward the question of women’s rights. Christian women 
students are not advocating free love, the dissolution of the 
family, or similar ideas, at least not in the classroom. But 
one wants to know if this is not the time to make China’s educa¬ 
tional system co-educational. Another is wondering whether 
the promiscuity between the sexes in Western society would 
prove a good thing in China or not. Another asks how 
equal opportunities and wages are to be obtained for women 
with training equal to that of men. (This may not sound 
radical to you, but consider it from the Chinese standpoint.) 
Another wants to know how educated women are to be given 
something to do beside teach (an interesting reversal of the 
traditional attitude toward the teaching profession), and still 
another comes out with the bald statement that the great 
question of the present is: “Women’s rights, and how to 
obtain them ?” 

The readjustments of society due to changing standards of 
sexual relationship are equally in the thought of the male 
students. Many examples could be cited, the climax being 
found, perhaps, in the poor chap in Hunan who tried the 
Western system of courtship with such poor results that he 
demanded of his teacher: “What shall I do when a girl 
treats my offer of marriage as an insult ? ” 

You may consider as more serious the trend which has 
moved the Christian students of one great center recently to 
demonstrate with public posters which advocate such ideals of 
education as equality between teachers and pupils, the abolition 
of examinations, and the like! And then there is the agitation 
over political affairs, which, in view of the condition of the 
country, raises the question: “What is the use of govern- 
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ment ?” out of which comes the even more sinister query : 
“ What is the need of government ? ” It is students in mission 
schools who are asking that. 

If socialism can ever prove its case it will apparently fiud 
a welcome among the Christian students of China. There is 
an immense revolt against the unjust social and economic 
conditions of the country, which one girl summarized in her 
question, 14 Why do the poor have to work so hard and get so 
little? 5 ’ But these students will not be content with raising 
the question. Indications everywhere point to their readiness 
to embrace almost any experiment which holds promise of 
remedying the outrageous facts of coolie, woman, and child 
labor. 

A study of these returns, however, leads to the opinion 
that in political, and certainly in social and economic, matters 
students are much more responsive to the suggestions of their 
teachers than in the realm of religion. Probably all teachers 
feel this, and for this reason we are just now experiencing 
something bordering on panic among certain teachers, and 
other Christian workers, who see their pupils launching out 
upon seas of religious discussion the farther shores of which 
are beyond our sight. It generally gives a hen who has 
hatched duck eggs a panic when her brood takes to the water, 
and a similar phenomenon is recognizable in some parts of the 
mission field to-day. 

Here, again, we are embarassed by a wealth of material. 
What can we report in this circumscribed time? 

First, let us say that returns from our theological semi¬ 
naries, senior colleges for men and women, junior colleges for 
men, and middle schools for both sexes, show that our students 
are wrestling with the problems of Christology, and particularly 
as implied in the doctrine of the Trinity, in a manner that 
bodes ill for the hopes of those who would impose faith through 
a professorial “ipse dixit.” One student cries: “Since 
Father and Son are one God, why do we always call Jesus the 
Soil of God ? ” Another : “ Since God is one, how can there 

be a trinity of three persons?” Another: “If God, Son 
and Holy Spirit are three in one, why preach them separately ? 55 
Another: 44 If God and Son are one, why does it say in the 
Bible that even the Son does not know what the Father 
intends ? ” Another: “ Since Jesus is God and God is Jesus, 

to whom did He pray when He was in the world ? ” Another r 
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“Is Jesus Christ God ?” Another: “ What is the proof that 

Jesus is God and not a saint like Confucius or many other 
saints who suffered for their teaching?” And so on, and so 
on, and so on. Questions bordering this subject are almost 
endless. Most of them, it is of interest to note, are asked by 
students that are numbered in your catalogue returns as 
Christians. 

The student attitude toward miracles is the same as in the 
case of non-Christians, already cited. “Can we believe in 
them in view of their unscientific character?” asks one, and 
the general attitude seems to be about this: “Here is one 
place where Christianity and modern science are opposed. If 
I want to be a Christian, I must accept the miracles; but how 
can I do this and still remain a modern student? It is a 
mystery.” Some students are content to leave it a mystery, 
but more are not. They say, in the words of a Christian 
university student, “As we read the stories of the miracles of 
Jesus Christ we don’t quite believe that they are all true 
because they are theological and couflict with science. As to 
the scientific point of view they are absolutely untrue.” Specific 
miracles, such as the Virgin Birth and the wonder tales of the 
Old Testament, seem to be regarded as of a piece with similar 
stories that have grown up about other oriental religions. 
But most disquieting is the question that filially comes to so 
many : “Since we cannot believe in miracles, can we believe 
in Christ?” It was a college student who asked that, and his 
words echo the thoughts within scores of hearts. 

We cannot discuss all these questions at length, but you 
can see the significance of such questions as these: 

“ Is there really heaven and hell ? ” 

“ Why cannot God destroy the devil if He is almighty ? ” 

“Why does God let Satan tempt people when He com¬ 
mands us not to tempt each other ?” Or, as a girl put it, 
“ Who created Satan ? ” 

“Are these very religious people who prophesy the date 
of Christ’s coming false prophets ? ” 

“ Is not the belief in immortality a kind of superstition ?” 

A theological student takes a deeper plunge. “What,” 
asks he, “is the relation of mesmerism to prayer aud the 
development (note that word) of eternal life?” 

“ Why should little children die ? Is it to punish or test 
their parents, or to show God’s power?” Without the second 
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question the 6rst cannot be called an indication of radical 
thought, hut with it we certainly fiud one student mind dis¬ 
satisfied with current explanations of the problem of suffering. 

The fitness or unfitness of Christianity for China is being 
discussed by our students. One asks : “ How can the pacific 

teachings of Jesus Christ help China when she needs the ‘iron 
and blood heart and spirit ’ ?” Another, giving evidence of a 
curious confusion of thought, suggests: “Is not socialism 
better for China than Christianity ? ” And a senior in a Chris¬ 
tian college, a church member, who has been brooding upon 
the peculiar adaptability of Buddhism and other non-Christian 
forms of worship to Chinese conditions, cautions us on no 
account to speak badly about other religions. 

It only remains to say that everywhere there is apparent 
questioning by our students of the foundations of faith itself. 
The seed sown by radicals without our ranks is bearing fruit 
within. “Why should we have religion,” a Christian student 
asks, “since it is superstition that causes stagnation in prog¬ 
ress?” Christian worship is compared with the worship of 
idols by the ignorant, and all alike stigmatized as superstition. 
And in many and many a school there is evidence that thought¬ 
ful students, who have been under Christian instruction for 
years, are reaching the point where, over against all religion, 
Christianity as well as the rest, they are writing that sinister 
word : Superstition. 

Many of you who are here will recall echoes of these 
questions, or others even more startling, as you have heard 
them in your own class-rooms, or in the sanctuary of your 
private talks with your pupils. You will know that we have 
not overdrawn the picture. We might have quoted many 
other questions, had they been needed to make our case. 
The case, we believe, is made. Within the schools conducted 
by the Christian Church you will find as much radical thought, 
and thought as dangerous in its implications, as is to be found 
anywhere in this seething land. 

It is foolish to lay this at the door of unfaithful teachers. 
These questions came from sources unquestionably orthodox, 
as well as from schools of more liberal leanings. Some of the 
most startling among them were raised by students who have 
been taught only by teachers who believe iu aud teach an 
inerrant Bible, equally and verbally inspired. You cannot 
blame such teachers for young minds stirred to adventure. 
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The blame, we repeat, must be laid at the door of environment, 
just now the more easily exerting its influence because of the 
rationalistic heredity of the Chinese race. We cannot change 
heredity; and it is beyond our power to change environment 
until long after this student generation shall have passed. 
How, then, are we to meet this present situation ? 

We should not attempt to resist this flood by building 
dykes aud embankments, for then there will be au overflow 
and loss. But if it is guided and directed into right channels, 
it will do good to the neighboring fields and ground. To do 
this we must be sympathetic as well as tactful. Besides preach¬ 
ing an all-sided gospel of a dynamic nature, we should keep 
our mental life alert and prove our ability to speak in the most 
modern terms. We should also be able to show that a full 
gospel can meet social needs and solve industrial problems, as 
well as spiritual needs aud moral problems. Most important 
of all is a united front against atheism or agnosticism. United 
we stand ; divided we fall. We should work on broad prin¬ 
ciples, leaving the details for consideration in the light of 
specific situations. Should we waste time and money in wrang¬ 
ling over petty details and unimportant formalities to the 
neglect of the essential, we by so much undermine the founda¬ 
tion of the new Christian social order we desire to build. But 
a sympathetic eucouragement of our students to independent 
thought, coupled with a wise suggestion as to where the best 
sources of inspiration are to be found, will serve not only to 
hold them to the conceptions that we represent, but to develop 
them into men and women strong and self-reliant enough to 
establish a Christian China. 


Sometimes We Neglect A Factor 

FRANK T. CARTWRIGHT 
u 


is practically no difference in sound. Yet some people 
think that these words are continents apart as far as a man’s 
spiritual life is concerned. 

However, play has just as definite a place in the building 
of spiritual whole-souledness as prayer, and it is a part that is 
all too often neglected. Because a man can be a spiritual power 


E RAY” and “play” have much in common and little 
of difference—in spelling. In fact, when our Chinese 
students attempt to utter the words we find that there 
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by a heavy emphasis upon meditation and prayer without any 
play, it is often assumed that be ought to build his life in such 
fashion. 

True, no man can become a saint in life and influence by 
play alone. But it is just as true that no man can be all the 
man he ought to be if he leaves play out of his life. I have 
known men of rare spirituality who never played ; but always 
with a deep regret have I wondered, “What might not this 
man have accomplished if his life had been balanced a bit, 
leavened somewhat, with play ! ” 

There are two men of whom I think now, men whom it 
was a privilege to know. One was scholarly, a man of deep 
spiritual insight. His sermons were a source of uplift to me. 
They were deep, they were wholesome, they held power. But 
they were preached to an almost empty church. Except in 
gatherings of preachers he had very little hearing. He was 
always too busy to play. 

The other man was not so much the student, but he was 
one of the best tennis players iii the city. He frequently 
attended the base ball games. He knew the young men of his 
church who played on the basket ball team much better than 
he knew the ancient church fathers. But he knew Christ well, 
too. He never neglected prayer ; he simply added play to his 
life. His sermons were not as deep, perhaps not so charged 
with spiritual power as those of his friend. But he preached to 
a crowded church each week and annually there were scores of 
young people led to Christ and service through him. 

Play need not be limited to one sort. One man may enjoy 
the drive and smash of tennis; another may thrive best on golf. 
Here is one who can play basket ball with his students; there is 
one to whom a tramp in the glory of God’s out-of-doors is the 
limit of possible physical exertion. There are hunting trips for 
some ; for others there are hours of relaxation spent socially 
with friends. No matter what the form of play is, if it gives 
relaxation from the strain of work, it has a definite value in life. 

Christ knew its worth. He went to weddings. The 
Pharisees and the sinners recognized that He willingly, perhaps 
gladly, accepted their invitations to feasts. When His followers, 
like Him, were dead wearied with the constant press of work He 
urged, “Come ye apart into a desert place and rest a while.**' 
He took part in what was the play of His day. 

Brethren, let us pray—and, also, let us play. 
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Little Parables of Chinese Life 

E. M. P., JR. 

NUMBER 3 . THE SOAP BREAD. 


queues the men wore, distressed at the deformed shoes 
the women wore, and the particular and general uncleanness of 
everybody and everything offended his prophylactic personality. 
It was the morning meal hour when everybody was out 
crowding the food stands in an effort to get through with the 
necessary extravagance of breakfast as soon as possible. We 
came to a man who stood behind a small push cart which was 
filled with steamed bread. It was enjoying a season of great 
popularity with the flies. My friend asked me in astonishment, 
“ What is that white stuff?—soap?” And I answered, “ If it is 
they seem to be eating it,” The doctor retorted, “These 
people seem to be hungry all right but I believe they need soap 
as much as they do bread,” 

And that started me going on the idea of cleaning up the 
Chinese. 

Even if it had been soap, to have eaten it would have been 
a dietetic indiscretion, and would have left little evideuce on 
the outside of cleansing. 

There’s lots of talk nowadays about a gospel which simply 
tries to clean people up. Paved streets and electric lights are 
suggested as more important than the straight and narrow way 
and the Eight of the World. A misconception of the Sermon 
on the Mount makes people substitute, “Ye are the soap of 
the earth ; if the soap has lost its lather, wherewith shall 
Saturday night become the national bath\time for the heathen !” 
for a more familiar passage. But the Preacher of that inter¬ 
esting sermon must have been right when he remarked later, 
that He was the Bread of Life, and added that, “unless ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man ye have no life in you.” That 
which comes from fwithin a man defiles him. This is real 
uncleanliness. Clean his heart and we have real cleanliness. 

We believe in salvation and soap. We are sure of this 
order. Soap has made few men clean upjinside; salvation has 


(E 


TOOK a walk one morning down a busy temple street 
with an American who had just arrived in this celestial 
land. He was a doctor. He was interested in the long 
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scrubbed up many a man outside. It’s the Bread of Life that 
can be eaten that does the business. Don’t put too much faith 
in soap, no matter how closely it resembles bread. 


Notes and Queries 


Is the Chinese Church justified in lending out church 
funds at the usual exorbitant rates of interest? 


emergency I think the church money can be lent out 
to the members of the church, when suffering from famine, 
even with less interest. 

Chang Po-ling. 


Do the palatial appearing residences of many missionaries 
have an unfavorable effect on the Chinese? 

My answer to the question put to me in your letter is in 
the negative. After all it is the spirit that counts. If those 
who live in the “palatial appearing residences” can make 
the best use of them to the advantage not only of themselves 
but also of those whom they come to help, nothing but 
favorable effect on them will be produced. 

David Z. T. Yui. 


Where should the emphasis be put in 
the Christian Message? 

The Christian message is two-fold : ist, to unbelievers ; 2nd, 
to disciples. 

To unbelievers the burden of our message should be 
Reconciliation. An estrangement has taken place be¬ 
tween man and his Maker. The messenger of the Truth is 
the ambassador of the King to His rebellious subjects. These 
subjects have no ground of justification of their own—though 
they are very prone to construct one. The horrors of their 


m 


AM in favor of lending out church money at a rate of 
interest less than usual for the sake of safety. Of course 
there is no hard and fast rule for anything. As an 
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disloyalty must be laid bare to them. They must be made 
to see that their only hope is to accept the terms laid down 
by their Sovereign, Furthermore, they must understand that 
reformation does not take the place of justification : that 
reformation is based upon justification and that justification 
can be brought about only by the Ford of the Realm. Their 
attention must be drawn away from man-made schemes 
of restoration to the One Plan provided by the King. Sin 
should be revealed in all its vileuess—and the love God mani¬ 
fested in the sacrifice of His Son should be proclaimed in all 
its sufficiency. 

“We are ambassadors, therefore, on behalf of Christ, as 
though God were intreatiug by us: we beseech you, on behalf 
of Christ, be ye reconciled to God.” 

To disciples the emphasis should be on Fellowship. 
Very few believers know tlreir God. “When God comes to 
man, man looks around for his fellowman.” The world is 
sadly in need of men who are in touch with God. “What 
God wants is men who are great enough to be small enough 
to be used.” God comes to the humble heart. With God for 
othets should be the life rule of every true disciple. Power 
for service should be the prayer of all the King’s messengers, 

“That I may know Him, and the power of His resur¬ 
rection, and the fellowship of His sufferings, becoming con¬ 
formed to His death.” 

Lacy L. Tittle. 


At the present time we are all much interested in the 
social application of Christianity, Sometimes we speak as if 
this were a new discovery. A brief survey of the history of 
the Church, however, shows us that there is nothing strikingly 
original in the application of the Christian message to social 
conditions, and that Christianity has always been a leaven 
working for the betterment of society. Again, at the present 
time, we hear much about the power of Christianity to save 
the nation, and this is put forth as the strongest argument 
for the acceptance of the Christian religion. 

When the emphasis is placed too strongly on the social 
application of Christianity, or on its power to save the nation, 
there is some danger lest we forget that it can only improve 
society and save the nation in so far as it is accepted and becomes 
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a transforming power in the lives of individuals. Jesus 
Christ worked with individuals ; this was His method. He did 
not undertake to convert people in the mass. He intended, 
of course, that His followers should exert an active influence 
upon others; he compared them to leaven, to salt, and to the 
light. We still need to emphasize this side of the message of 
Christianity—the transformation of the individual life. 

In regard to the way in which the individual is to help 
in the uplift of society and in the saving of his country, we 
ought to lay stress on the great central teaching of Christianity. 
It is the religion of the cross, and the cross is the symbol of 
self-sacrifice. Society cannot be reformed and the nation 
cannot be saved unless there are men and women who are 
willing to sacrifice their time, strength, thought, and ability 
in the service of others, Jesus Christ said: “If any man 
will be my disciple, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me.” The unique message of Christianity 
is contained in the words “die to live,” and this is the gospel 
which is needed at the present day in China and throughout 
the world. 

F. L,. H. P. 


Obituary 


William Arthur Cornaby 


as a missionary, a writer, a sinologue, a preacher, or an 
artist, and yet there would be failure to do justice to the finer 
essence of his rare personality or the unique work he accom¬ 
plished. 

Mr. Coruaby’s training was somewhat unusual but his 
early strenuous experiences fitted him for a many-sided service, 
Leaving the Wesleyan College, Richmond, in x88r, lie became 
teacher of chemistry at Clifton College, near Bristol. Arriving 
in China in 1885, in connection with the Wesleyan Mission, 
he bad the privilege of working under the saintly David Hill. 


in 


T is with deep grief and a sense of irreparable loss that 
we report the death of William Arthur Cornaby, at 
Ruling, on March 11. Much might be writteu of him 
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A Chinese friendship which helped and prepared for after days 
may be described in Mr. Cornaby’s own words. “A serious 
illness having destroyed the opium craving, he (the Chinese 
friend) came to live under my roof, accompanying me in my 
journeys, and our companionship (yes, we plied our chop-sticks 
together for a long time) only ceased when I buried him—and 
buried a bit of my heart with him.” The appreciation of the 
human interest and the sympathetic narration of the common 
felicities and afflictions of ordinary life, as well as the wise 
contact with vital problems, all evident in Mr. Cornaby’s first 
book, “A String of Chinese Peach Stones,” have au intimate 
relation to such experiences. 

In 1904 the Christian Literature Society secured Mr, 
Cornaby as one of their helpers, and he did good service as 
editor of the w Chung Si Chiao Hui Pao,” and later of the <l Ta 
Tung Pao.” Among his Chinese works are a Life of Con¬ 
stantine j Civilization in Europe; The Essentials of a National 
Religion j Ancient Principles for Modern Guidance; Arthur’s 
Tongue of Fire; Place and Power of Prayer ; and A Renewed 
Earth. “In Touch with Reality,” is one of the best known of 
his English works. In it he showed that our God is a grander 
and more intimate Reality than we have ever dared to dream, 
and in such chapters as “Prayer as a Working Force,” began 
his notable studies in the Prayer Life. “Let Us Pray,” and 
“Prayer and the Human Problem,” contain much original 
thought and significant testimony. Mr. Cornaby’s “China 
under the Search Light,” was published iu 1901, and in 1910 
was issued “The Call of Cathay,” a study in missionary work 
and opportunity in China old and new. 

All the work of Mr. Cornaby bore the stamp of genius, not 
only the genius described by Carlyle as the capacity for taking 
pains, but that creative, perceptive, and reflective genius that 
reveals exceptional endowments and is invaluable for inter¬ 
pretation and prophecy. But we fail to understand the man if 
we do not stress his grip on spiritual realities and his rare 
devotional nature. When Mr. Cornaby arrived in China in 
1885, two weeks later than the writer, there began a friendship 
which has ripened with the years, and among the most sacred 
possessions of that fellowship is the outward manifestation of a 
sensitive spiritual life. The diminutive addition on the corner 
of a post-card of the message, “Present heart address, Low at 
His feet,” and such sentences as, “But worry is contraband in 
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tbe Kingdom of God’s peace,” indicate rare spiritual intuitions 
and experiences. 

To the co-workers iu his mission, to the many Chinese 
who shared in later years in his city and country work, and 
especially to the sorrowing widow, daughter, son, and younger 
children, we extend our heart-felt sympathy. 


Gilbert McIntosh. 



The Hhalt h ov Missionary Families in China. William G. Lennox, 


M.D. 


There are 1,301 authors to this book of 120 pages,—the chief 
collaborator, Dr. Lennox, of Peking,—and 1,300 heads of families 
scattered all over China. The latter group represents 60% of tbe 
total number of missionary families in China, so the findings are 
sufficiently representative in point of numerical aud geographical 
distribution to be trusted. The facts analyzed relate to 4,831 
persons (1,577 adults and 3> 2 54 children) among whom in a total 
of 35,000 years spent in China, there were nearly 7,500 cases of 
sickness and 451 deaths. The results are visualized by 83 tables 
and 44 figures. 

This statistical study is divided into three parts: (1) The 
Healtli of the Children; (2) the Health of the Married Adults, 
and ; (3) some Factors in Prevention of Disease. 

Dysentery, typhoid fever, and small-pox are the three prevent¬ 
able diseases causing the greatest losses. Based on the 808 cases 
and 84 deaths reported from dysentery, Dr. Lennox estimates 
2,000 cases and over 200 deaths for the entire missionary body. 
The same degree of failure in the past to use typhoid inoculation if 
allowed to continue for tbe next ten years will cost the various 
societies 5.6 missionaries a year and a money loss of no less than 
$33,600 gold a year. He says, 

“Most of the cases of typhoid fever occurred before typhoid 
inoculation had been introduced. All the cases of small-pox, 
on the other hand, occurred more than a hundred years after 
Jeiiuer demonstrated to the world that, except in rare 
instances, vaccination will protect from small-pox.” 

On the basis of 111 cases of small-pox with 28 deaths he estimates 
260 cases with 55 deaths for the entire missionary body. “Three 
of the missionary society groups show relatively twice as many 
deaths from small-pox as all of the other societies combined.” 

It is quite evident from the few extracts from letters seut to 
Dr. Lennox and quoted on page 109 that there is room for a better 
understanding of both theology and bacteriology among some 
missionaries. 
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"Trust in the Lord and do good—so shalt thou dwell in 
the land”; this quotation does not mention which land. 
"Health of children not so good in China? Rubbish." 
"Some missionaries would be happier if they knew more 
about the interior of China and less about the interior of 
themselves." 

Most questionnaires are a bugbear, but on this subject of the 
health of missionaries Dr. Lennox found a ready response. Of 
those who replied 186 gave advice on bow to maintain health. 
Here are a few suggestions : Go to a summer resort (22). Don’t 
go to a summer resort (2). Expectorate after bad smells. Live 
as the Chinese do. Don’t worry about germs. In sickness, trust 
the Lord. In cold weather wear nightcaps. Get "Holt.” Use 
cow’s milk. Use goat’s milk. Use thinned milk. Use wet nurse. 
Wear cholera belt 

The responsibility for improving the health of missionaries 
Dr. Lennox lays on the individual missionary, the missionary 
doctors, the groups on the field, and the individual mission Boards. 

Those interested in this question may learn more of the nature 
of this book by referring to the article by Dr. Lennox in the 
Chinese Recorder for September, 1920, page 608, “ Wasted Lives." 
The book is a further development with all of the additional facts 
which have been brought to light in a continuation of his study 
of this question. 

This book represents an enormous amount of labor, mathe¬ 
matical and otherwise, for which the missionaries of China owe 
Dr. Lennox a debt of gratitude. 

It is published by the Department of Economics, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. Copies, however, may be 
secured on loan from those who assisted Dr. Lennox by providing 
the original material, from members of the China Medical Mission¬ 
ary Association, to each of whom oue copy was sent, or from the 
Council on Health Education, 4 Quitisan Gardens, Shanghai. 


The Wisdom or the Chinese. Edited by Bria n Brown, with Foreword 
by Ly Hoi Sang. Brentano's , New York. G . $2.50. 

From the works of eleven sinologues have been selected what 
" appears to be their most promineut expressions" of nine of China’s 
sages quoted therein. These ideas are given without comment except 
in the foreword and the preface. There are also poems, proverbs, 
and moral maxims the authorship of which is in the main unnoted. 
But in this brief anthology has been gathered some of the cream 
of Chinese idealism. There are hints also of mystical strivings 
toward the beyond. The whole is a glimpse into the heart of the 
real China. At present in China the good aud the bad appear to be 
balancing each other, neither being dominant. I11 these selections 
is the source of the good in China, in part at least. China's heart 
is smothered beneath a terrible economic struggle and uncoordinated 
interests and opposiug forces. But to know China better is to 
love her more and to have more patience with her present meati- 
derings amidst dimming memories of past greatness. The sages- 
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were men of big ideas even though their ideas were scientifically 
incomplete. In spite of the present incoherent muddle these ideas 
are not yet literary mummies. They will count in the life of China 
and it is along the lines indicated therein that China will continue 
to move upward though with terrible pain and at slow speed. 
This anthology is a good introduction to Chinese thought for 
Westerners and junior missionaries in China who have not had a 
chance to study at first hand Chinese ideas. 


A Buddhist Catechism. Scbhadra Bhikshu. Brentano's, New York. 

This catechism is evidently written for propaganda work among 
Europeans. It is put up in the form of question and answer. 
The questions are assumed to be those that an educated European 
would ask who was sincerely seeking light on Buddhism. It gives 
the main points of Hinayana or Southern Buddhism ; nothing is 
said about that phase of Buddhism which prevails in China—the 
Mabayana. Historical facts about Gotama, intermingled somewhat 
with legend, are given. There are many suggestive definitions of 
Buddhist concepts such as Nirvana, Karina, etc. The book thus 
provides, in small compass, information on outstanding features of 
early Buddhism. It will make an excellent introduction to Buddhist 
ideas. 


Modern Constitutional Development in China. By Harold Monk 
V r nacre, Associate Professor of Political Science in Miami University. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton , N. J. Oxford University 
Press, London: Humphrey Milford, igzo. Pp. 280. 8 ) 1 X 6 inches. $2.00 
net {gold). 

This is an outline sketch of some aspects of Chinese political 
history from the year 1898, when the Emperor Kuang Hsu set in 
motion his “ Reform*' policy, down to January 1920. The especial 
object is to set forth the evolution of “ Constitutional" Government 
in China. The author cites numerous standard authorities for 
his facts and dates, frequently quoting their comments and some' 
times adding his own. The underlying assumption (printed on 
the paper wrapper) that until “the end of the nineteenth century 
China had been politically in a state of suspended animation” 
indicates a lack of comprehension of previous Chinese history, which 
in a future revised (and perhaps somewhat enlarged) edition should 
be corrected. The book is a convenient compendium of the main 
steps In China’s “ Constitutional Development,” but its usefulness 
to serious students is much limited by the absence of any kind of 
an Index. 

A. H. S. 


Chapters and Documents on Chinese National Banking. Rav 
Ovid Hall. Commercial Press, Shanghai. Paper binding pX6 ins. 
$2.50, cloth binding $3.00. Pages 126 . Appendices A to Q, 72 Pages. 

The author was teacher of “ the theory and practice of bauk- 
iug” in the Peking School of Commerce aud Finance in 1914. 
In an attempt to clarify his ideas and to arrange his “private 
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notes in a form suitable for classroom use” he went through "a 
quarter ton or more of dusty old newspaper files borrowed from 
Peking libraries.” Two Peking dailies, two China weeklies, one 
China monthly, and one American quarterly are named as 
“sources” of the information gathered, all of it, be it noted, in the 
English language. A History of the Ta Citing Bank, and a 
volume on the bookkeeping methods of the Bank of China are 
the only Chinese works mentioned. The account of the few banks 
selected for notice is very imperfect, and does not extend beyond 
the year 1917. 

Much ol the so-called sources are fugitive and ephemeral, and 
quite incapable of verification. The ten chapters make interesting 
reading, but rather as an insight into present chaotic Chinese 
methods than as sober financial history. Of the latter in a country 
where so much is studiously concealed from foreigners, aud where 
there is no uniformity, it is too early to do anything more than to 
jot down stray notes with intelligent comments, which is what 
the author has done. 

S. 


The City of Rams by Gertrude L. Brndelack, M.A., published by 
the Church Missionary Society, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. 
Price 3/6. Size p/2 X 5 »'»s. 12& pages. 

A series of rapid impressionistic sketches of life in Canton, as- 
seen through the eyes of a missionary. Stories of the girls in St. 
Hilda’s Girls’ School, told tn a bright conversational style, are 
interspersed with walks abroad, and visits to Chinese houses for 
feasts or weddings. The illustrations are twelve reproductions of 
photographs of Chinese people, and of streets or buildings in Canton. 
Anyone who finds missionary literature dull or boring should be 
presented forthwith with a copy of this book. 

M. E. F.-D. 


Asia, by Nkllie B. Allen, Ginrt & Company , Boston , U.S.A. Size 7% X 5 
ins, 450 pages. 

The writer of this book has tried to make the countries of the 
continent of Asia real to American children, aud to substitute 
mental pictures for “ black dots aud wiggly lines.” Each chapter 
ends with questions and lists of places intended to fix the facts 
related in the minds of the children. Unfortunately the writer is ill 
qualified for her task and the information given is by no means 
accurate. For instance, the chapters on China are full of small 
errors, and in some particulars are twenty years behind the times, 
while Siberia is described as if pre-war conditions still existed, and 
the child reader is taken an imaginary journey over a Trans-Siberian 
Railway, and is shown Siberia as it was when ruled by the late Czar. 

M. E. F.-D. 
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The New China Review, February, /921. Edited by Samuel Couling, 
73 Ckaoufoong Rond, Shanghai. 

An article on Kwan-tsz giving some of his political ideas and 
one on “ The Cult of Military Heroes in China,” by R. F. John¬ 
ston, are possibly of greatest interest to the general reader. Mr. 
Johnston shows how Huang Ti has, through a long process, come to 
his present position in the Chinese pantheon. Mr. Arthur Morley in 
critically considering “The Texts of the Sku-Ching ” pleads for 
scholarship to attend to the problem of unifying the conclusions as 
to Chinese texts. Extracts from a book on “ The Kingdom of 
Cochin-China,” published 287 years ago, are given by Mr. E. T. C. 
Werner. They make interesting reading. 


Pearl's Secret, by Mrs. Howard Taylor. Morgan <$f Scott , 12 Pater¬ 
noster Buildings, London , E.C. Price 2/6 net. Size 6% x 4 ins. 83 
pages. 

The life of a little sunny-hearted English girl born and 
brought up at Kaifeng, who died when eight years old. The story 
of her love for God told in Chinese schools has led to many decisions 
for Christ. 

M. E. F.-D. 


The meaning of Service—Harry Emerson Fosdick. Association 
Press , New York. Gold $1.23. 12 mo. pp. 223. 

Why are Fosdick’s books always best sellers ? President Eliot 
is quoted as saying that “theological themes remain the themes 
of supreme interest to thinking men.” And I heard a theo¬ 
logical professor in America say, *' The best theology being 
written to-day is in Fosdick’s little books.” Popular theology, 
popular ethics, psychology, sociology—all the deepest things of life 
are presented convincingly and wiusomely and all suffused with a 
natural wholesome religious atmosphere. Read this brief pregnant 
treatment of the religious basis and value of service, and see if it 
doesn’t make you a little more sympathetic and appreciative of the 
other man’s poiut of view—whether yours be that of emphasis upon 
individual or social Christianity. 

Perob. 


For the Faith—Annie H. Small. London: Student Christian Move¬ 
ment. Cloth Boards 4/6, Paper 3/-, 12 mo. viii -f- 163 pp. 

A record of some of the heroic leaders and stirring events 
in the Romau Catholic missionary enterprise of the sixteenth 
aud seventeenth centuries such as the lives of Loyola, Xavier 
and others less well known in India, Japan, and North and 
South America. The merits and defects of this little book lie 
along the same line. Sympathetic appreciation sometimes lingers 
on the verge of uncritical sentimentalism and the attempt to do 
justice to the Catholic point of view leads apparently to uudiscrim- 
iuating acceptance of the narrative, statistics, and interpretations of 
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the Catholic sources. Nevertheless the purpose of the book is 
accomplished—to make real to Protestants the flaming zeal of these 
lofty souls—abandoned to the service of their Master. 

Perob. 


The Return of the Redeemer, by George P. Eckman, The Abingdon 
Press , New York and Cincinnati. 4% X 6}4 ins. 27$ pages , paper covers. 
Price 50 cents net, postage extra. 

This book is a scholarly presentation of the doctrine of the 
Second Coming of our Lord from the Modernist standpoint. The 
author rejects all distinctively millenariau ideas of the millenium, 
whether pre or post, but has otherwise much in common with the 
post millenariau position. In seeking to controvert the views of 
premilleuarians in general he does not always succeed in stating 
their positions correctl}' and adequately. The book abounds in 
Scripture citations, but the expositions given and deductions made 
frequently fail to be convincing. For example, Rev. 20:9, “ Fire 
came down from God out of heaven and devoured them,” is 
explained to mean “ the fire of Pentecost, the holy consuming of 
love ! ” p. 244. Professor Eckman believes that we have already 
entered upon the initial stages of the real millenium! p. 223. 

F. C. H. D. 


Science Terms Made Easy— Latin and Greek roots frequently used in the 
technical terms of Biology, Chemistry , Physics , Anatomy, Medicine , 
Geology , Mathematics , and Law as well as in non-technical common 
English words. By A. E, Zuckkr, Ph.D., and Chare.es Packard, Ph.D. 
Commercial Press , Ltd., Shanghai. 1920, pp. i-ix 1-164 , 5 ins. x 8 ins. 
Alex, $0,80. 

This little volume is not a text-book for the study of Latin and 
Greek as a first glance might indicate, but rather a successful 
attempt to make a knowledge of these languages function in under¬ 
standing modern science terminology. 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that the use of three to six 
weeks time in the study of this book will furnish a better basis for 
understanding the Greek and Latin sources of the English language 
than one or two years spent in the study of these languages as 
usually taught. While the student of science will be considerably 
helped in his understanding of scientific terms, he will still have to 
consult the dictionary for specific meanings. Hence, the value of 
the book is general in that it gives information as to the derivation 
of words, and hints as to meaning, rather than giving specific or 
definite meanings for the words found iu the vocabulary of science. 

E. J. A. 


Jesus in the Experience of Men. J. R. Glover, Student Christian 
Movement , 32 Russell Square , London . 6}-. 

Dr. J. R, Glover speaks with authority and not as the scribes, 
because in his case wide scholarship has been grafted on to deep 
conviction. He studies the problems of Christ’s ministry and 
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message with the intensity ami candour of a “ Cambridge mind”— 
a truly scientific mind, which it would be unfair to say is at 
the service of his passionate faith, for it would be impossible 
for Dr. Glover to abate tlie claims of truth, but it has certainly 
come to a perfect understanding with his faith and works with it 
like a comrade. 

His is a mind that has travelled far and has brought back a 
wealth of treasure for the enrichment of the old faith. First he has 
travelled into the classic world, is familiar as only the few can be 
with the thoughts that were appealing to men’s hearts when the 
personality of Jesus became the keynote of a Gospel. Besides that 
he has travelled into the land and literature of India, and gained 
light upon the hinter land of religious ideas such as sacrifice. 

Thus he has discovered things in the New Testament which 
have been missed by commentators as well as by common readers. 
In one chapter he throws light upon “the princes of this world,” 
in the next he has something fresh to say on “ the judgmeut seat 
of Christ,” in another he weighs the meaning of the “Lamb of 
God,” further on he opens up characteristic words like “ slave” and 
“ saint,” as phrases of Christian experience. 

On the other hand he never relaxes the attitude of fidei 
Defensor. He points out that modern psychology has quite changed 
the terms of many religious problems, but cannot eliminate or even 
explain the fact of evil. He considers too that the mystery 
religious are being worked too hard as an interpretation of Chris¬ 
tianity (pp. 36, 48). ” Christian experience,” he says, *' has given 
a very different value to the term ‘salvation’ from what it had in 
the mystery religions.” It is curious, by the way, that in discussing 
the use of this word in the early church, in preference to the 
Kingdom which was used by Jesus himself, Dr. Glover only looks 
to the Gentile associations of the word, whereas of course it was 
already deeply rooted in Jewish literature. 

On the subject of Sin again Dr. Glover puts his weight against 
the casual valuations of Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. Claude Montefiore 
and agrees with Luther that it is a knot which God alone can 
unravel. 
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THK HHM/l'H OF MISSIONARY 
FAMILIES IN CHINA. 

Io the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dkah Sir:— Recently the Shang¬ 
hai Missionary Association and 
the Soochow Missionary Associa¬ 
tion each devoted one of their 
regular meetings to a considera¬ 
tion of the question of the health 
of missionaries. A 1 .intern slide 
lecture, “ Wasted Lives ,’ 1 was 
given, based entirely on the 
recent, excellent, statistical study 
by Dr. William G. Lennox of 
Peking. 

Those who are so fortunate 
as to receive a copy of the printed 
report “The Health of Mission¬ 
ary Families in China,” should 
give it a most careful reading 
and pass it on to their friends. 
But in addition, may I make the 
suggestion that since this study 
reveals health conditions prevail¬ 
ing among missionaries which 
should not be allowed to con¬ 
tinue, other local missionary 
associations follow the example 
of Shanghai and Soochow. Not 
only that, the subject is of suf¬ 
ficient importance to be brought 
before every one of the gather¬ 
ings of missionaries in China 
this summer. Preliminary meet¬ 
ings during the year will help 
pave the way for more repre¬ 
sentative meetings this summer. 

One of the best ways to deal 
with this question in public 
meetings is by the use of lantern 
slides. In order to be oi assist¬ 
ance to those responsible for 
local and sectional programs, the 
Council of Health Education has 
prepared six sets of lantern 
slides (39 slides per set) and 


lecture manuscript based on the 
information which Dr. Lennox 
has made available for the first 
time. These slides will be 
loaned without charge. 

W. W. Peter. 

4 Quiusau Gardens, Shanghai. 


CHRISTIAN MESSAGE AND 
KINGDOM. 

7 o the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir: —One cannot help 
being struck by the fact that, 
out of some twenty correspond¬ 
ents who give their views of “the 
Christian Message to China” in 
your February number, not one 
has defined it as the proclama¬ 
tion of the Kingdom of God. 
Only three of them even meution 
“the Kingdom” in their state¬ 
ments—one using a phrase that 
I can not find in the gospels— 
“ the coming Kingdom of the 
Son of Man.” 

We read in St. Mark 1 that 
after John the Baptist was im¬ 
prisoned Jesus came iuto Galilee 
preaching the Gospel of God 
which he introduced with the 
phrase : “ the Kingdom of God is 
at hand ; repent and believe in 
the Gospel.” (There is a par¬ 
allel passage in St. Matthew.) 
The Sermon on the Mount is 
understood by quite conservative 
commentators to be an exposition 
of the character, duties and 
guiding principles of the citizens 
of the Kingdom. A whole 
group of parables in St. Matthew 
xiii (and nearly half of the 
chief parables in all) have as 
their subject “the Kingdom.” 
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According to St. Matthew and 
St. Luke (St. Matt, x: 7 ; St. 
Luke ix : 2) the Apostles were 
sent out to preach the Kingdom 
of God, and in St. Luke ix : 60 
we read that Jesus told a would- 
be follower to ‘‘leave the dead 
to bury their own dead ; but go 
thou and publish abroad the 
Kingdom of God.” 

It seems plain that Jesus 
attached some importance to the 
proclamation of the Kingdom of 
God. On the other hand one 
cannot find any trace in the 
teaching of Jesus as recorded in 
the gospels of many of the points 
contained in your correspondents’ 
conception of the Christian mes¬ 
sage, Is it possible that the 
Christian message has become 
something different from the 
message of Jesus—some message 
of men's interpretations rather 
than the message of the Master 
Himself? May I venture, through 
the medium of your columns, to 
commend to the attention of all 
missionaries in China a little 
book of Mr. Clutton Brock’s 
u What is the Kingdom of 
Heaven?” (Publisher: Meth¬ 
uen.) It may not be too late 
even in 1921 for some of us to 
try to find out what Jesus was 
trying to teach the world and to 
try to teach it ourselves. 

Yours very truly, 

F. E. A. Shepherd. 

Boone University, 

March 4, 1921. 


HUMILITY AND LEADERSHIP, 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—According to our 
Lord the chief qualification for 
leadership is humility, to be 
willing to be servant of all is to 
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follow in His steps who emptied 
Himself of His glory and took 
upon Him the form of a servant. 
The question of leadership is not 
to my mind one of race but of 
character and capability. Surely 
there is room in China for many 
more leaders, both Chinese and 
foreign, without race jealousy. 
We are all under-shepherds and 
One is our Master even Christ. 
That He may increase should be 
our supreme desire. I cannot 
imagine John the Baptist saying, 
“ Peter must increase but I must 
decrease,” and to some of us it 
sounds almost blasphemous to 
quote his saying as meaning that 
the Chinese must increase and 
the foreign missionary decrease. 
That youths of any race should 
be taught to aspire to leadership 
is to my mind a dangerous 
doctrine. Teach them to aspire to 
be like Jesus Christ iu humility 
and unselfishness. There are 
many Chinese well-fitted to be 
leaders in the Christian Church 
and I rejoice that it is so, but I 
do not see that that means that 
they are to lead the foreign 
missionaries. To be willing to 
take a lower place is the note of 
true disciplesbip, but it does not 
follow that any should resign 
their position because some less 
fitted for the work desires it. 
Many a senior rather sadly gives 
place to a junior with modern 
ideas of how the work should be 
carried on, and many a mission¬ 
ary will give up part of his work 
iu the same spirit to a Chinese 
pastor, but never let us teach 
that it is a lower place iu the 
Kiugdom of Heaven to be a 
helper than a ruler. St. Paul 
puts helps before governments, 
(1. Cor. 12 : 28). 

Yours truly, 

Amy Foster, 

Ruling. March 18th, 1921, 
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“THE NEW BUDDHISM” TN 
NINGPO. 

This sect has headquarters in 
one of the temples in the city. 
They conduct an orphanage of 
less than 100 boys whom they 
put in school to be trained for 
useful lives —not for priests. 
They publish a monthly maga¬ 
zine of about 20 pages, which 
one of the teachers in their 
school said had a circulation of 
less than 200, and for which 
there is no great demand. 

The editor of this magazine is 
a man by the name of Nying 
Shih ( 0 ^ if), a young priest who 
was educated in a local school. 
I am not sure whether he later 
went to Japan or not. Associated 
with him is a group of men ot 
like thinking who reside in 
Ningpo or Hangchow, Shang¬ 
hai, etc., who contribute articles 
for publication. The local men 
are, so far as I know, the 
young teachers in the orphanage 
and their friends; one of these 
was educated in a Catholic school 
in Shanghai. 

They have a sort of church 
organization which any one with 
proper recommendations can join. 
Their announcement states that 
if any one has no one to recom¬ 
mend him to the “Church” 
such recommendation will be 
given by one of the men at 
headquarters after acquaintance. 

Their teachings go back to 
Hiuayana Buddhism. They are 
very bold in denouncing present 
Buddhism with its large number 
of useless priests. 

They teach that every man 
may become a Buddha, that is, 
an Enlightened One. He may 
attain to this state through his 
own efforts rather than through 


reliance on Buddha to help him 

m % & as, a ii m r?)- 

This is attained by means of 
the following processes: 

m m tr it m, m. m 

pious loafing, desultory reading 
and thinking. 

They advocate the marriage of 
the priests and their return to 
common life (gg f$). Also the 
use of such Christian methods of 
propaganda as preaching, litera¬ 
ture, schools, and social service. 

According to their teaching 
there is no God, no soul, no 
Saviour (as every man is his 
own saviour). Men pass on 
through endless stages of trans¬ 
migration and may by good 
effort eventually attain to 
Buddhahood as Gotama did. 

There is no class distinction as 
all are on a level in Buddha. 

They quote from and refer to 
German skeptics aud other West¬ 
ern writers. 


CIVIC WELFARE WORK FOR 
STUDENTS. 

Fukieu Christian University 
this year included in its cur¬ 
riculum a Civic Welfare course, 
with a view to inspire and show 
the students how to capitalize 
their educatiou for China in less 
spectacular ways than ferreting 
out Japanese goods with their 
sleeves rolled up. 

The plan of the course is sim¬ 
ple. All freshmen and sopho¬ 
mores are required to take the 
course ; the upper-classmen may 
do the work of this course or 
its equivalent in the practical 
application of knowledge gained 
in other courses. They have 
been used as leaders and as¬ 
sistants to the professors who 
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are in charge. Every man 
may choose his group at the 
beginning of the semester, and 
may change once to some other 
group. The activities are ad¬ 
equately varied to challenge the 
interest and ability of practically 
every student in the University. 
Men with scientific leanings may 
choose either the Agricultural or 
Sanitation Groups; those of 
different bent may choose the 
Educational or Boys' Work 
Groups. 

Here is a sample list of in¬ 
structions to a group for observa¬ 
tion and report: 

a. Food exposed to flies on the 
street 

b. Condition of food and vegetables 
for sale 

c. Condition of drains, public and 
private 

1. How deep and where lending 

2. Content: water, filth, night- 

soil, etc. 

3. Condition of privies. 

d. Rooms 

1. Sleeping rooms: beds should 

be on second floor 

2. Position of living rooms in 

relation to kitchen, pig-sty, 

etc., etc. 

3. How much light enters the 

rooms 

4. Ventilation. 

The group plans for next term 
to co-operate with a hospital 
in having a Best Baby Contest 
in that village. One Chinese 
mother found news, light and 
revelation in the fact that it 
is actually harmful to stuff the 
stomachal capacity of her baby 
to the limit. What will a hun¬ 
dred mothers find? 

The Educational Group was 
formed to contribute something 
vital, where such was lacking, to 
the government lower primary 
schools. Members of this group 
generally have the ambition to 
do some kind of teaching after 
graduation, hence they are quite 
ready to teach anything that is 
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needed and about which they 
are informed. The group was 
subdivided into five others, each 
of which was assigned to teach 
along one of the following lines: 
Music, Games, Chinese, Man¬ 
darin, Religion. The curricula 
of at least two schools have been 
enriched—mostly, however, with 
music and sports. 

Lastly comes the Boys’ Work 
Group, whose purpose is to 
organize boys of a village, school 
boys and gamin, into clubs 
where they can learn and prac¬ 
tise a greater fellowship with 
one another. The clubs that are 
organized may turn out to be 
miniature Y. M. C. A.’s or Boy 
Scout Groups or something else. 
The something else is this : Once 
enough clubs are organized, we 
think they will be the best media 
through which the Agricultural, 
Sanitation and Educational 
Groups may work. We shall 
experiment along those lines 
next spring. At present our 
emphasis is on service and fun. 
We are trying to get the village 
patriarchs to see that there is 
such a thing as boy life, with an 
individuality all its own, and that 
this is an even greater thing than 
money, shops or temples. Once 
one of these clubs finds a village 
leader and a half dozen loyal, 
spirited “rooters," no village 
life can ever be in the same 
condition of dry rot that it was 
before. A quickening touch is 
permanent in its effect, however 
slight that effect may be. 

PHONETIC READING IN FOO¬ 
CHOW. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Fukien Christian Educational 
Association in the summer of 
1920, the Committee appointed a 
year before reported approving 
the continuance of the Alpha- 
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be tic (Romanized) system 
wherever it lias been found suc¬ 
cessful and the introduction of 
the new adapted phonetic system 
for the Foochow dialect wherever 
found feasible. At the same time 
the extension of the use of the 
national language and of the 
native phonetic script for the 
Mandarin sounds was heartily 
approved. 

At the meeting of the newly 
reorganized Board of Education 
of the Methodist Church in the 
Foochow-speaking area in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1921, it was voted that 
the Alphabetic (Romanized) 
Script should be taught in all 
lower primary schools. 

A new plan of Sunday School 
Lesson Lea Sets has been adopted 
in the Methodist Church in this 
new year of 1921. This is on 
the plan of the single sheet 
leaflet for each Sunday of the 
year. On one side is printed 
the lesson in the Foochow 
colloquial character, and on the 
other side the identical words 
are transliterated in the alpha¬ 
betic style. This form promises 
to be very popular. It meets 
the need not only for a simpli¬ 
fied style which can easily be 
mastered by school children and 
illiterate adults but it also con¬ 
forms to the pedagogic principle 
of teaching in the vernacular. 

So far as the situation now 
stands clarified, it seems that for 
the promotion of the reading of 
the Bible and the promotion of 
ordinary intelligence through 
reading so far as concerns 
primary pupils and extension 
classes in the Foochow-speaking 
area, the Alphabetic or Ro¬ 
manized system will hold the 
field until the national language 
has come to its own. Eight or 
ten new books, educational and 
devotional, have been published 
in this style within a year. 


SUMMARY OP RECORDER 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

We recently studied our sub¬ 
scription list to find out what 
percentage of the"missionaries in 
every province and mission are 
subscribing to the Chinese Re¬ 
corder. In this summary, the 
number of missionaries con¬ 
sidered is exclusive of wives. 
It is noted that there is a very 
small number of English-speak¬ 
ing Chinese at present sub¬ 
scribing to the Recorder and 
that about 18% of the subscribers 
were, at the time of the making 
of this summary, out of China, 
A large proportion of these are, 
however, missionaries on fur¬ 
lough. 

Provinces. 

The percentage of the mission¬ 
aries subscribing in the different 
provinces is as follows: Hunan, 
44 5 % : Manchuria, 386%: 
Shensi, 38.4%: Hupeh, 37.3%: 
Szechwan, 37.3%: Honan, 
36.9%: Shantung, 33.8%: 
Yunnan, 33 - 3 % : Kiangsu, 
32.5% : Chekiang, 32.3%: Fu¬ 
kien, 30.6%: Chihli, 30%: 
Shansi, 28.8% : Anhwei, 26.4% : 
Kwangtting, 25.7%: Kwangsj, 
21.2%: Kansu, 19.2%: Kiang- 
si, 18.9%: Kweichow, 17.2%: 
Sinkiang, 12.5%. The percent¬ 
age for the total missionary body 
being 39 2%. 

Missions. 

Of 171 different missionary 
organizations listed in the direc¬ 
tory, all but 21% have sub¬ 
scribers to the Recorder and this 
21% includes small groups only, 
the highest number in any one 
group being ten. Thus, about 
eighty per cent of the mission¬ 
ary societies are, through their 
missionaries, supporting the 
Chinese Recorder Though 
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the percentage in each varies 
considerably, a few of the or¬ 
ganizations, when there is only 
one member, have one hundred 
per cent subscribers, We have 
selected a few of the largest 
societies and give below the 
percentage of their missionaries, 
exclusive of wives, subscribing 
to the Recorder : 

ABCFM, 44.9% 1 BMS, 54 - 4 %; 
CKZMS, 27.8%; CIM, 15.1%; 
CMS, 25.6%; DMS, 37.3%; 
EPM, 42-9%; FCMS. 46.7%; 
EMS, 50%; MCC, 50%; 
MEFB, 34 - 4 %; MKS, 35 - 8 % >* 
PE, 30.3%; PN, 50-9%; 
PS, 47-6%; SBC, 40.5%; 
WMMS, 38%; YMCA,6i. 5 %; 
YWCA, 33 - 3 %; ABFMS, 40%. 


NATIONAL FAMINE RELIEF 
DRIVE. 


Report to March 24, 1921. 


Shanghai 

... 800,ooo not complete. 

Hankow 

... 175,000 ,, 

Nanking 

... 100,000 

Tainan 

... 90,000 „ 

Taiyuan 

60,000 

Kaifeng 

... 60000 ,, 

Changsha 

... 30,000 

Sianfu 

12,000 

Anking 

... 10,000 ,1 

Chinkiang 

5 ; 4°0 

Soochow 

... 7,700 

Hangchow 

40.000 

Wuhu... 

6,400 

hanchow 

... 3.000 

Tientsin 

... 30,000 ,, 

Peking 

... 850,000 ,, ,, 

Canton 

... 70.^00 ,, 


$ 2 ) 347,500 


Many other points have not 
yet been heard from but are 
known to have conducted cam¬ 
paigns. These include points in 
the far west, such as Chengtu, 
Chungking, etc. 

It is expected that amounts 
still to come in will bring the 
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total up to $2,500,000 as a 
minimum, and it may reach 
$3,000,000 altogether. 

There are three very signifi¬ 
cant features in connection with 
tliis Relief Drive. First, that 
it is largely a people’s move¬ 
ment ; there have been many 
thousands of Chinese women, 
students, and members of the 
merchant and gentry classes who 
co-operated in the Drive. There 
has been much popular giving, 
probably a great deal more than 
has ever been experienced in 
any previous effort to raise funds 
in China. 

Second, the churches have had 
a very real share in the move¬ 
ment, iu many places the mis¬ 
sionaries and preachers having 
served as the organizing force 
of the campaign. In fact, it is 
certainly conservative to say 
that without the co-operation of 
the Christian bodies nothing like 
the general response the Drive 
has met with could have been 
secured. 

Third, it has been most en¬ 
couraging to see the way mem¬ 
bers of the different foreign 
nationalities have co-operated 
with the Chinese in the Drive. 
I think that iu many centres 
that has been one of the most 
significant features. 

Finally, the campaign has 
shown that a real unity prevails 
among the Chinese people in 
spite of political divisions and 
civil strife. 

It must also be remembered 
that this campaign was put on 
late in the year after many of 
the cities had already conducted 
a very thorough campaign to 
raise funds for Famine Relief. 
In view of this fact the result 
is indeed most gratifying. 

John E. Childs. 
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Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


During the past year the 
Council of'Health Education has 
distributed 211,632 health bul¬ 
letins to 372 individual mission¬ 
aries. 

I11 Yencliow Ku, Chekiang, 
there is a progressive Mandarin 
who preaches periodically in his 
yamen to specialty invited people. 
He has suggested that the next 
time this takes place a mission¬ 
ary should speak. 

In the report of the Church 
Council of the Lutheran Church 
of China for 1920 it is stated 
that the Church of Sweden 
Mission has decided to locate 
the Lutheran College at Tao- 
hwaluen, Hunan. At the same 
meeting steps were taken to get 
other Lutheran bodies to unite 
in this organization. 

The 1921 report of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association 
states that to-day twelve cities 
in China and eighty-nine schools 
and colleges have some form of 
Y. W. C A. work. In 1920 the 
National Committee held nine 
student conferences with a total 
attendance of 842. In the eighty- 
nine student associations there 
are 4,552 members. 

We learn that the North 
China Union Language School 
has been granted, by the Chinese 
Government, the use of about 
three and one-half acres of land 
for ninety-nine years, for the 
payment of a nominal annual 
fee of $20.00. The Director, 
Mr. Pettus, hopes to secure 
fuuds for building white he is 
home on furlough. 

The four million dollar loau 
of the Chinese Government for 
famine relief and the liberal 


subscriptions received from the 
various famine drives are in¬ 
creasing the demand for assis¬ 
tants for administering these 
funds. Hence Rev. P. A. 
Swartz of the Union Medical 
College, Peking, acting on be¬ 
half of all of the famine com¬ 
mittees, has sent out an urgent 
call for thirty Mandarin-speak¬ 
ing foreigners and thirty trained 
Chinese to assist in this work. 
This is an immediate need and 
it is hoped will be at once 
responded to. 

The Union Theological Sem¬ 
inary, New York, provides mis¬ 
sionary fellowships of G $750 
each and missionary scholarships 
of G $450 each. For 1921-1922 
the following China missionaries 
have been appointed missionary 
fellows, Rev. Alexander Baxter, 
Professor of Religion and 
Director of Religious Work in 
Canton Christian College; and 
the Rev. Howell Lair, Head ot 
the Department of Religious In¬ 
struction, Shantung Christian 
University, Tsinan. A mission¬ 
ary scholarship has been assigned 
to the Rev. J. B. Hipps, Pro¬ 
fessor of Old Testament in the 
Shanghai Baptist College, Shang¬ 
hai. 

A course of four months in 
practical dietetics for nurses is 
offered at the Peking Union 
Medical College. A limited 
number of scholarships will be 
available providing free board, 
lodging, tuition, and travelling 
expenses, in return for assistance 
in the work of supervision. 
Work in both foreign and 
Chinese diets will be given. 
The course is open to Europeans 
and Americans, and to Chinese 
having a good command of the 
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English language. Persons in¬ 
terested may secure detailed in¬ 
formation by communicating 
with Miss McCullough, care of 
the Peking Union Medical 
College, Peking. 

The recent annual Chinese 
conference connected with the 
Canadian Methodist Mission, 
Szechwan, made a very im¬ 
portant decision re a definite 
name for the Methodist Church 
as distinct from the official 
mission name. This matter has 
been under discussion every year 
since the Chinese conference was 
organized. This Chinese con¬ 
ference unanimously resolved 
that the name of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission Church should 
hereafter be called Mei Dao 
Hwei )i ft)- In English 
the name will be Methodist 
Church in China. There is a 
very brotherly spirit of co-opera¬ 
tion between the Chinese and 
missionaries in this mission and 
church. 

The American Red Cross Soci¬ 
ety has given $500,000 gold; 
the Legislative Council of the 
Straits Settlement has voted 
$125,000; Hongkong has given 
$100,000. All the missionary 
societies, Catholic as well as 
Protestant, working in China, 
including the Salvation Army, 
have all given both liberal 
financial contributions and the 
valuable labour of their workers. 
The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank, the British-American To¬ 
bacco Company, the Standard 
Oil Company, and many other 
commercial concerns represented 
in China have all contributed 
liberally to the relief fund. 

—From report of Mansion House 
Meeting on behalf of China 
Famine Relief Fund, in “London 
and China Express,” December 
23 » I 9 20 ’ 


The Continuation Committee 
appointed at Geneva by the pre¬ 
liminary Conference of Faith 
and Order represents seventeen 
communions. Among other 
things it is desired to promote 
preliminary local discussions of 
the following significant ques¬ 
tions :— 

(1) What degree of unity in faith 
wilt be necessary in the reunited 
Church ? 

(2) Is the statement of this one 
faitli in the form of a creed necessary 
or desirable ? 

(3) If so, what creed should be 
used, or what other formulary would 
be desirable ? 

(4) What are the proper uses of 
a creed or confession of faith? 

It is hoped that where group 
or Church replies to these ques¬ 
tions are worked out, they may 
be sent to the Rt. Rev. Bishop of 
Bombay, Malabar Hill, Bombay, 
India. Groups or Churches are 
not expected to officially pledge 
themselves to the answers given. 
In addition to this discussion it 
is hoped that everywhere the 
unity of Christendom and prep¬ 
arations lor the World Con¬ 
ference of Faith and Order, 
should be regular subjects of 
prayer. 

Su Chia Ch'iao is a bustling 
market town some 50 miles up 
the Paoti'.igfu river from Tien¬ 
tsin. It was ou the edge of one 
of the worst flooded areas in 
1917 and served as an adminis¬ 
trative and distributing center 
for much of the relief work 
carried on there during that year 
and the two years following. Last 
autumn as a mark of apprecia¬ 
tion and gratitude for what had 
been done at that time under the 
auspices of the Church, repre¬ 
sentatives of about 16 villages 
which had been especially bard 
hit by the flood and especially 
benefited by a small dyke after¬ 
wards built, presented the chapel 
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with a baby organ, a church 
bell, and a large crayon portrait 
of Rev. William S. Stelle, who 
had been in charge during the 
flood. Ceremonies really im¬ 
pressive accompanied the pres* 
entation, participated in by re¬ 
presentatives of all the govern¬ 
mental and business interests of 
the locality. This took place in 
a town where, as one of the 
speakers, not himself a Christian, 
said, ten years ago it was a 
signal for scorn and reproach to 
be seen entering the Christian 
chapel. 

In Pei Ts’ang, a market town 
in Chihli, there has been a very 
incommodious chapel with ten 
baptized Christians, all men, for 
some years. For the past three 
or four years there has also been 
a girls’ school which of late has 
been limited in size only by the 
accommodations. After many 
fruitless appeals to the Mission, 
extending over a period of years, 
the local Christians decided to 
take things into their own hands. 
Quite unassisted by any foreign 
help, financial or otherwise, they 
secured paid pledges of more 
than $700, tore out the entire 
equipment of crumbling adobe 
buildings, replaced them with 
substantial brick, aud at the 
same time trebled the member¬ 
ship of the Church. More than 
75 per cent of the money raised 
came from men who were not 
Christians, but who had come to 
approve most heartily of the 
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Christian program for their town 
as it had become manifest even 
through such a small girls’ school 
so inadequately housed and 
equipped. 

At Pochow, Anhwei, the Rev. 
W. D Bostick is carrying on 
au interesting experiment in 
industrial self-help for students. 
The main factors are dairy farm 
work, strawberry growing, and 
strawberry jam making, all of 
which have been profitable as 
well as useful. A student re¬ 
ceives his board for a year in 
return for five hours work a day 
for 300 days; some boys pay 
half their board and earn the 
other half by doing two and a 
balf hours work a day. One 
hundred days’ full work also 
gives a boy a year’s board, and 
for six and a half months’ work 
in caring for grazing cows, a 
year’s board is given. Not only 
do students not suffer on account 
of their manual labor, but the 
work itself is popular: there are 
many more applications for par¬ 
ticipation therein than can be 
granted. With rare exceptions 
these working boys do a full 
year’s school work. At a recent 
annual test drill those boys re¬ 
maining after all the others had 
dropped out were all of the class 
who worked for their board. It 
is expected that the dairying 
aud strawberry business can be 
continued by the students after 
they leave school. 


Gleanings 
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Notes and Queries 


How can we come into deeper relationships with the 
Chinese with whom we work ? 

When I saw your question the words of W. H. Myers 
flashed to my mind : 

“ Let no man think that sudden in a minute 
All is accomplished and the work is done; 

Though with thine earliest dawn thou should’st begin it 
Scarce were it ended in the setting sun.*' 

To establish a deep relationship with any man is not easy. 
It is often a long slow task to establish even a friendly relation¬ 
ship. In China the difficulties are enormous, chief of which is 
the race barrier, for, disguise it as we may, race prejudice is 
inherent in all ; and the establishment of true fellowship 
between men of different races constitutes, perhaps, the greatest 
of all human problems. But the power of Christ’s love can 
bridge the gulf which separates. In trying to answer your 
question I have in mind those who are not connected with the 
organized Church, and who may never even become adherents. 

It is a one by one method. First, then, select your man. 
Pray for him, pray, and keep on praying. Be assured that 
God was with your man long before you thought of him, and 
that your prayer will bring invisible spiritual forces to bear 
upon him. Seize the opportunity to render him a real practical 
service. Interest yourself in his affairs. Call at his home, and 
invite him to yours, and bid him to your table. Treat him as 
an equal, but never lose your dignity. Too much familiarity 
may ruin all. Take big views of God and His world, of Christ 
and of Christianity. Avoid thinking that you know every¬ 
thing about true religion, and giving the impression that your 
friend knows nothing. Take the position of a learner rather 
than a teacher. God may give you a fresh revelatiou of Him¬ 
self even through the man you seek to win. By and bye—it 
may be months, it may be years—the time will come when 
you will be able to tell your friend that you are a seeker after 
the true way of life, and that above everything else you want 
to find God. 

Ask him to tell you his views, and if you have been wise and 
tactful he will do so. Then you can open your heart and tell 
him yours, and yours will be that all your hopes are fixed on the 
grand revelation of God in Christ Jesus. Don’t be in a hurry, 
God never is. Avoid anxiety to get your man to the church. 
We all make this mistake. Our task is to lead to Christ. 


A. W. Davidson. 
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(promotion of 3ntercesslon 


Milton T. Stauffer. 

"And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go to the street 
which is cau.Ed Straight, and inquire in the house ok Judas for 
one named Saul, a man of Tarsus: for behold , he praycth:'— Acts 9:11. 

The marks of a good intercessor 

There is first the deeply rooted and growing habit of unhurried com¬ 
munion with God. Secondly, there is a steady growth in definiteness and in 
expansion of subjects. In the third place, there is an increasing ability to 
appropriate the Omnipotence of God, to take forces and vitalities from the 
spiritual Kingdom and apply these to dry bones and immovable mountains. 


Subjects for our intercession 

That during this month each foreign missionary in China may win at 
least one soul to the acceptance of Christ and His Gospel of Hope. 

That as we preach “ the things most surely believed among us ” our lips 
may not be holden, but we may speak boldly, 11 knowing nothing amongst 
men save Christ and Him crucified.” 

That in all famine areas extra physical strength may be given to those 
whose bodies are wearied by the strain of much service, and among the famine 
victims a strange spiritual hunger be felt which will bring large numbers to 
Him who alone can give the Bread of Life, 

That each one of us may once more be aroused by the stirring of the holy 
fire within, from all slothfuluess and self-indulgence which so easily prevent 
us from glorying in toils and tribulations, sacrifices and perils oft for His sake. 

That as the phonetic script is taught more widely, the study of the Bible 
may become a passion throughout the Church and so prove the means of 
kindling fresh flames of evangelism everywhere. 

That men of sound faith and keen minds may feel the challenge of the 
intellectual renaissance which is spreading rapidly among the higher classes 
of China, and by joining the company of Christ may lead these bewildered 
thinkers safely through the present maze of popular philosophy and 
unchristian ethical standards, that the mouths of mere atheists and moralists 
may be stopped, and strong Chinese apologists, whom the alert of the nation 
will heed, may courageously step forth and proclaim the Lordship of Christ. 


“Behold, he prayeth.” 
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Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$i is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

BIRTH3. 

March : 

20th, at Nanking, to Mr. and Mrs. 
W. R. Williams, a son, Paul Paton. 

23rd, at Nanking, Ku„ to Mr. arid 
Mrs. Samuel J. Mills, a son, Samuel 
John, Jr. 

ARRIVALS. 

February: 

5th, from U. S. A., Rev. J. M. B. 
Gill (ret.), P.E. 

8th, from England, Rev. B. Mather 
(ret.), S. P. G. 

I2th, from Denmark, Rev. and Mrs, 
N. Kristiansen (ret,), Rev. and Mrs. 
C. Christensen and children (ret.), 
Miss A. Moiler, D. M. S. 

15th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
H. Payne and child (ret.), B, M. S. 

I7tli, from England, Mrs. War, P. 
Pailing (ret.), B. M. S. 

22nd, from U. S. A., Mr. J. C. Kerr, 
M. E. P. B. 

24th, from England, Miss G. Smith 
and Miss W, Cracknell, B. M. S. 

26th, from Scotland, Miss Mary 
Paton (ret.), U. F. S.; Rev. Thomas 
R, Kearney (ret.), C. S. F. M. From 
England, Rev. and Mrs. G. F, Andrew 
(ret.), C. I. M.; Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
Fowler, Far Eastern Secretary, Mis¬ 
sion to Lepers. 

27th. from U. S. A,, Rev. and Mrs. 
F. L. II. Pott (ret.), Miss O. H. Pott 
(ret), Miss I. A. Gold, P. E.; Dr, and 
Mrs. A. Livingstone WarnsUuis (ret.), 
R. C. A.; Miss Catherine G. Smith, 
Y. M. C. A. From Canada, Miss 
Dorothy Foster, Y. M.C. A. From 
Norway, Miss D. Krlandsen, Miss S, 
Pedersen, Miss L. Farde, (N. L. F.) ; 
Miss A. Botolfsen, P. A. W. 

28th from England, H. Parker 
(ret.), H. S. Cliff, C. I. M. 

March : 

2nd, from India, Mr. and Mrs. F. 
J. Hollander and children (ret.), P. 
E.; Dr. and Mrs, G. A. Cox (ret.), 
C. I. M. 


3rd, from'/’U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs, 
Rossiter, M. E. F. B, 

6th, from England, Miss M. E. 
Bender (ret.), P. E. 

nth, from England, Dr. and Mrs. 
P. R. Hill and child (ret.), W. M. M. 
S. From U. S. A., Miss R. Jourolmon 
(ret.), Dr. and Mrs. Morgan and 
children (ret,), P, S. 

15th, from U, S. A., Deaconess E. 

L. Ridgely (ret.), P. E.; Miss E. V. 
Edluud (ret.), S. A, M. M, 

16th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
H, G. Thompson and children (ret.), 
Miss Lilian K. Watney (ret.), C. I. 

M. ; Mrs. Webster and child (ret.), 
Rev. and Mrs. Gibson and child (ret.) 
W. M, M. S. 


DEPARTURES 

January: 

28th, for U. S. A., Miss M. Jewell, 
Ind.,' Miss E. L. Brown, A, F. M. 

Fabrua rv: 

For Scotland, Miss M. Pirie, C, S, 
F. M. 

8th, for Australia, Mr, aud Mrs. 
Sanders, and children, U. E. 

9th, for Australia, Mrs. W. J. Eni- 
bery and child, C. I. M. 

13th, for England, Rev, A. Lutlev, 
C. I. M. 

19th, for Denmark, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Witt and children, D. M. S. 

26th, for U. S, A,, Mr. A. Q. Adam¬ 
son, Y. M. C. A, 

2SU1, for IT. S. A., Mrs. Mildred 
Wold, L. U. M. 

March : 

1st, for England, Mrs. W. Miskelly, 
P. C. I.; Dr. and Mrs. Cundall, W. M. 
M. S. 

3rd, for Canada, Miss B. Shepley, 
Miss C. Well wood, M. C. C. 

6th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones and children, C. M. M. L. 

13th, for Canada, Miss F. F. Jack, 
M. C. C. 

15th, for England. Rev. J. R. Hay- 
man, Miss E. C. Jones, C. I. M. 

18th, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. W. 
B. Pettus and children, Y. M. C. A. 
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A HYMN OF PRAISE 


Morning breezes softly blowing, 

Bud and blossom blithely dressed, 

Shadows drifting o’er the mountains, 

Sunset glories in the west. 

For the daily joys of nature 
Be Thy name forever blest. 

Brooding love of tender parents, 

Friendships knitting heart to heart, 

Homes on earth and friends Thou givest. 

Nought can change, though distance part. 

For sweet fellowship, O Father, 

We would bless Thy loving heart. 

Wisdom gathered by the sages, 

Who have reached the farther shore, 

Precious books that guide and teach us 
Knowledge new and ancient lore. 

For the storehouse of the ages v 
Ford, we bless Thy name once more. 

With our gracious message eutering 
Quiet hamlet, busy street, 

Teaching darkened souls and leading 
Little children to Thy feet. 

As we labour, we would praise Thee; 

With Thee all our toil is sweet. 

Communing with Thee our Saviour 
Heaven’s glories o’er us shine, 

Joined to Thee in wondrous union 
As the branches to the vine. 

We will praise Thee through the ages, 

Thou art ours, and we are Thine. 

By Margaret E, Faithfuel-D av r rs. 
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Editorial 

_ The keynote in the articles for this month 

dbe flew I’Oblems. necessity of reconstruction in the 

presentation of the Christian message and the policies of 
Christian work in China. This is a desire arising from the 
fusing of Chinese psychology and philosophy with modern 
education and experience. While the problems raised have 
some features familiar lo Western Christians they are new in 
Christian work in China. Some will say that the views 
expressed so earnestly obtain only within the ranks of a com¬ 
paratively small coterie of modern traiued leaders and have 
not, and will not, for some time yet, penetrate into the minds of 
the masses. They are breakers—for the moment disturbing it is 
true—on the shore of a still unmoved sea on which we may sail 
serenely. But rapidly improving communications promise that 
the ideals of this select group will move the masses ere we 
realize. And whether or not these queries spread rapidly or 
are already more generally existent than we realize we must 
face them. These articles contain independent thinking that 
while it is refreshing and stimulating yet arrests our attention. 
Others may say that this movement will pass like the tax-reforms 
of Wang An-sbib or other ideas that have flowed over the 
surface of China’s life for a brief moment and then subsided. 
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But there are two things back of this desire for reconstruction 
that will push it forward. First, its protagonists are putting 
their ideas into education; they are not superimposing it upon the 
people but laying plans to teach them. Second, there is a new 
spirit back of it! This new spirit is self-realization expressing 
itself through a new recognition of responsibility and oppor¬ 
tunity. At the same time the soul of the Chinese Church is 
entering its own Christian experience, and striving to express 
its faith so that China will understand. This eager enquiring 
spirit must be met sympathetically. The problems raised must 
be studied co-operatively with Chinese thinkers for only to¬ 
gether can Chinese aud Western Christians solve the questions 
raised and reveal the Life which is Christianity. These 
articles therefore are at once a challenge and an appeal. There 
is no need to view them with pessimism; rather they should stir 
in us new courage. 

* * * 

— . , „ . The Lambeth Proposals are receiving 

Ecclesiastical mutts. .. , .« .., 

quite widespread consideration with some¬ 
what diverse responses. Some even of those groups most in¬ 
terested in Christian Unity still look on the Proposals as in¬ 
complete. We note that Leslie J. Walker in discussing “The 
Ideal of one World-Wide Church” in the March, 1921 , Con- 
struciive Quarterly says: “No concessions of practical 
importance are made,” aud looks on the Proposals as essentially 
Protestant rather than Catholic. The Homiletic Review 
recently contained an article od “The Presbyterian Attitude 
Towards the Lambeth Proposals” by Dr. John Archibald Mc¬ 
Call urn, He feels that since these Proposals still fail to 
recognize Presbyterian orders officially, Presbyterians cannot 
treat them as serious. He believes that “unreserved aud 
unequivocal inter-communion is a sine qua non and feels that 
Presbyterianism is more democratic than Episcopacy. Principal 
Grieve of the Congregational College in Edinburgh, at a 
representative meeting on Church Unity, said that lie does not 
object to re-ordination as such, but to the implications behind 
it. The Church of Scotland also, though requiring re-ordiua- 
tion of others, does not agree to its being necessary for itself. 
In the same meeting Dr. Plumb said that every school of 
Churcktnanship, except the “modernist,” approved of the 
Proposals. The “modernist” seems to think that the Nicene 
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Creed is an inadequate doctrinal symbol of unity. These of 
course are largely the same old difficulties and force the question 
as to whether a combination of old attitudes is really possible. 
Leslie J. Walker thinks that it is the spirit rather than the 
theology of the Proposals which must be kept in mind. Doctor 
McCallum thinks that these Proposals have pushed forward the 
vision of Christian Unity. Dr. Grieve said they are not an 
ultimatum but a basis for conference. To an onlooker the.se 
discussions raise the query as to whether we must not look for 
some method of expressing the unity of the Christian spirit 
outside of ecclesiastical statements valuable though these be 
to those concerned. In other words, the spirit of Christ must 
be expressed through doing together some common world 
tasks, leaving each group to do its own thinking. The goal 
of ecclesiastical unity is the most difficult one to attain even 
if there were already a common conviction that it is desirable. 
Yet the question remains, Is there not some way to express 
together our common faith in our one Lord and Father ? 

* * * 

The Iuterchurch World Movement has passed 
Gbe Co-operative p s tesJ y n g place which lias been generously 

covered witli both regrets and reproaches; 
but the spirit back of it still lives. Out of this seeming 
failure is rising the Phoenix of a better understanding of the 
problem of Christian co-operation. At a report adopted at the 
Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal Council of Churches of 
America, December 1920, it was shown clearly that the 
“spirit of fellowship and common purpose is indestructible, n 
but at the same time some tilings that it cannot do were 
recognized, as well as those that are still possible. As far as 
the plans for Christian co-operation by this organization are 
concerned, they do not intrench 011 the difficult field of creeds, 
orders and church polities. A vivifying consciousness of 
denominational personality is recognized as existent and friendly 
to the co-operative spirit. Now this “community of spiritual 
purpose” and “denominational autonomy and personality ” 
are to be co-ordinated through the Federal Council. Two 
important foundation principles of future Christian co-operation 
are laid down in this report. First, an adequate satisfactory 
co-operating movement must be officially representative of the 
Churches ecclesiastically, and, second, the “ full freedom both of 
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co-operative denominations and co-operative inter-denomina- 
tional bodies” must be preserved. In other words, there is to 
be provided an agency for the effective co-operative action of 
independent denominational groups. We note elsewhere that 
it is clearly recognized that nothing approaching a huge super¬ 
church organization is permissible. It would seem that this 
ought to make it easy for such denominations as were uncertain 
of the Inter-Church World Movement to co-operate in the 
doing of certain common tasks, since such co-operative action 
cannot affect their denominational personality or belief. These 
principles should remove the fear of a repetition of that 
ecclesiastical domination from which Christianity has suffered 
in the past, since while providing opportunity for co-operation 
it is genuinely democratic. 


* 


* 


* 


In spite of tremendously complex dif- 
flnternatiotial Cbrtes c u . . .. ... r . c , 

tfan Cooperation. Ecult,es ’ the Clmstla '! s P' n , ’ nnst fit ’ d 

expression in co-operation. I his must be 

world-wide to match world-wide needs. The war, with its 
hideous mistakes, is past though its effects will never altogether 
leave us. Yet it did not kill the spirit of brotherhood now 
painfully reaching out to the world in an imperfect world league. 
The necessity of world-wide co-operation is a part of modern 
philosophy. Dr. A. L,. Warnshuis, formerly Evangelistic 
Secretary of the China Continuation Committee, is now one of 
the secretaries of the new “International Missionary Committee” 
which is tlie successor to the Edinburgh Continuation Com¬ 
mittee. He has just concluded a short visit to China. Dr. 
Warnshuis’ particular interests will lie in the Far East, those of 
Mr, Oldham in India and the Near East ; though this division 
of work is by no means arbitrary. Through Dr. Warnshuis’ 
living touch with China, mission work there will be linked up 
closely with the movement for International Christian Co¬ 
operation. This committee indicates recovery from the repres¬ 
sive effect of the war. For sympathetic participation therein 
many reasons can be given. The Christian forces must develop 
a world-mind—only thus can the spirit of Christianity be 
focused upon world problems. The International Missionary 
Committee will promote the thinking necessary to this Christian 
world-mind. Already there are in existence sixteen national 
missionary committees, with others developing, through which 
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this international committee can work. The interests of this 
movement lie in promoting the practical problems of religious 
liberty, reform and literature; not in settling ecclesiastical 
questions. Its work may, however, possibly show the way to 
secure that new Christian Apologetic, the need for which is so 
urgent, and which some think must be produced on the mission 
field. Such world organization as is needed for Christian purposes 
will arise out of efforts to meet these common tasks, rather 
than in attempts to put into a common mould the theological 
concepts of the past or the present. Furthermore, this interna¬ 
tional Christian co-operation must help decide whether Chris¬ 
tianity can help solve the problem of international relationships. 
We believe that the dynamic that will make this possible is 
found only in Christianity, but it yet remains to prove it to the 
world, Christian forces must promote the common good of 
men in general and all Christians in particular. There must be 
at least sufficient co-operation to show that Christianity is 
moving not along competitive lines, which dominate politics, 
but in the direction of mutual helpfulness. Viscount Grey, at 
the Glasgow Conference of the Student Christian Movement of 
the United Kingdom, said : “If you want a better world you 
must bear in mind this—change of external conditions will not 
alone produce a better world. There is plenty of room for 
change in external conditions—a better distribution of wealth, 

more equal opportunities in life for people of all classes. 

There must go with it improvement in the deepening and 
strengthening of the moral feelings of the people ..... It is no 
good concealing from ourselves—indeed the first business is to 
recognize the facts with which we have to deal; and the facts 
with which we have to deal are that the national policies—I 
use the word in the plural—of Christian countries have been, 
and still are, lamentably deficient in the Christian spirit, That 
is the first fact. The second fact is that it is absolutely true 
that you will only get improvement by bringing more of that 
Christian spirit into these national policies. There is still 
great difficulty in reconciling the demands of national policies 
with the Christian spirit. The Christian spirit is one oj 
seeking the common good and unselfishness , n (Italics are ours.) 
And it is this spirit the Christian movement is endeavoring to 
manifest in its efforts for Christian co-operation. 
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Gbe promotion of 3nterccssion 

Milton T. Stauffer 


“ Prayer is communion with the Living God—our supreme privilege.’ 

“ Prayer is co-operation with the Irving od™our supreme obligation.” 

“ Where, when, and how, did Christ make his choices? On some lonely 
mountain often, in the night, after an all-night conference with God. lu 
these days many far-reaching decisions are being made by His followers that 
vitally affect the carrying on of His work in China. When, where, how, do 
we make them? Often after days and even weeks of conference with men, 
with only prayer enough to cast a gentle perfume of piety about the proceed¬ 
ings. Is not this one reason for the slow conquest of this great people in 
China for the Lord Jesus? For the impotence of the Chinese Church to rise 
up in a mighty effort to evangelize China? 

“ Christ does not unveil His heart to the man who wants only a curious, 
casual glance. He does not manifest His glory to the spiritual tourist, but to 
the one who comes up and abides with Him on the mount. The reflected 
glory on Moses’ face as he came from his forty days communion with God 
“ was not produced by a snapshot but by a time exposure.” 

“ Prayer is the most potential thing in the world. A few months ago I 
heard a mau prominent in the leadership of a new movement in China say, 
‘We must make this thing go.’ In imagination I saw a few weak men 
behind a great, silent, steamless engine, perspiring, puffing, pushing, as they 
shouted, 1 All ready now, we must make this thing go! ’ See Jesus calling 
His disciples together on that last night, committing to them Use supernatural 
task of overspreading the world with the knowledge of His glorious Gospel of 
salvation from the penalty and power of sin, and saying, ‘Now work hard 
and make this thing go.’ Praise God it was His business ‘ to make the thing 
go.’ He told them clearly what their part was. If was to get up the steam. 
‘Ask!’ ‘Ask!’ ‘Ask!’ Eight times over He repeated it. ‘If ye ask—I 
will do.’ ” 

“ As I come back to Shanghai from different trips it seems to me I cau 
see two hands outstretched to grip the throat of Christians here and to 
strangle prayer. One, the hot feverish, icstless hand of worldliness; the 
other the cold, nervous hand of ceaseless activity*. Has either baud gripped 
your throat and all but stopped your prayer ? ” 

“ From the quick eager response on the part of people of all classes of 
society to the message giveu in evangelistic meetings of the past year, my 
own deep conviction is that the Chinese are reaching out after God as never 
before since the Gospel was brought to China, and that through faithful, 
believing intercession, thousands tuny !>e brought into the Kingdom.” 

“Fellow missionaries, in the name of China that is blind and needs 
sight, the China that is hungry and needs food, the China that is sick and 
needs health, the China that is in darkness and needs light, the China that 
is weary and needs rest, the China that is dead and needs life, Christ pleads 
with us to let Him make us men and women of prayer.” 


Extracts from an address delivered by Miss Ruth Pax son before the 
Shanghai Missionary Association , April , 1921, on “The Place of Prayer in 
the Life and Service of the Missionary .” 

This address is now being published both in Chinese ( adapted ) and 
English, and copies may be obtained by addressing the Literature Department 
of the China for Christ Movement , 5 Quinsan Gardens , Shanghai, 




Contributed Articles 


China’s Renaissance—the Christian Opportunity* 

TIMOTHY TINGFANG LEW 


observe any changes in society. There were not many 
tilings that really attracted my attention and which presented 
any sharp contrast between the China I left ten years ago 
and the China I saw last year. But I was overwhelmed with 
a kind of invisible power and atmosphere. I felt that there 
was life vibrating—a new life which I did not find a few years 
ago. The people whom I met, conversations I had with them, 
the attitude they took, the opinions they expressed, and the 
judgments they gave on various questions of the day; the 
newspapers I read, the tone of public opinion reflected in their 
lines, the topics discussed, all indicated the presence of this new 
life. One evening I roamed through the streets and dropped 
into various book stores and newspaper stands and gathered 
together 47 different kinds of magazines, including weeklies, 
monthlies, quarterlies, and semi-annuals. I spent one whole 
night glancing over their contents. 1 found that there were 
more up-to-date things discussed and a wider range of opinions 
expressed in those magazines than any combination of 47 
magazines picked up from American newspaper stands would 
contain. As 1 have traveled from one place to another since 
then and spoken to various audieuces and taught in four or five 
different institutions, I have become more and more interested 
in this new life which seems to he developing all the time. 
This paper gives me a chance to put my observations and 
disconnected thoughts together. It also gives me an oppor¬ 
tunity to express my own feelings toward this powerful new 
life which has come to China, and also helps me to thiuk about 
what it all means to us who are Christians. 

* Originally given as an address before the Missionary Association of 
Tientsin on March 7th, 1921. 


W 


HEN I returned from the States last April I spent two 
weeks in Shanghai. Like anybody else who lias been 
absent from home for nearly a decade I was keen to 


Note. —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers ot articles 
published in these pages. 
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I want to attempt two things first, to give you a panoramic 
view of this movement, and second, to treat specifically a very 
narrow phase of it—its effect upon religion in general and 
Christianity in particular. The outline of this paper will be as 
follows :— 

1. What is this movement ? 

2. How was it brought about ? 

3. What are its general effects upon the nation ? 

4. What is its future ? 

5. What are some of the opinions on religion expressed by its 
leaders ? 

6 . What is their attitude toward Christianity ? 

7. What are some of its effects upon Christianity ? 

8. What are its effects upon Chinese Christians? 

9. What should we Christian ministers and missionaries do 
under these circumstances ? 

WHAT IS THIS MOVEMENT? 

Many people have called this moment the “New Thought 
Movement,” I do not know who the priest was who first 
christened it. Perhaps some missionary did it by translating 
the Chinese term “SingSsu Cho ($f If* $$),” which literally 
translated is the “Tide of New Thought” or “New Thought 
Tide.” This Chinese name is widely used. There is another 
one which is equally common, “Sing Wen Hwa Yuan Doug, 
Sfr)” which literally translated means “ New Civili¬ 
zation Movement.” Among the Chinese, this latter name, 
though not more common than the former, is probably con¬ 
sidered more proper. From the first name, Sing Ssu Cho, I 
have been led by association of ideas to one of the important 
magazines of this movement called Sing Cho or New 

Tide. The English name of that magazine is the “Renais¬ 
sance” and I feel that this term is probably more appropriate. 
For my own purpose 1 shall call this movement “China’s 
Renaissance,” for there is more than one reason why this 
movement deserves the title of “Renaissance.” Without going 
too much into details, I yet wish to mention a few of its 
elements. 

1. This movement is a many-sided movement touching various 
phases of society and of the life of the individual of to-day. 

2. This movement is one primarily of learning. 

3. This movement wakens the desire to use new methods in 
studying old things, ancient literature, history, and philosophy. 
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4. This fs a movement which while it freely welcomes new 
things does so with a critical attitude. 

5. Its chief interest is man, the welfare and progress of man, 
in the present world and in the immediate future. 

6. In addition to its emphasis on literature it has also placed 
peculiar emphasis upon art. 

Speaking in the broadest terms we may say that this move¬ 
ment is “China’s Renaissance of the Twentieth Century.” 

HOW WAS IT BROUGHT ABOUT? 

This movement does not differ from any other movement 
so far as causes are concerned. If we wish to give its remote 
and immediate causes, we can only say that everything which 
has happened in the last fifty years has had something to do 
with it. In other words, it is a product of the age. If in these 
complicated cross currents we wish to indicate definitely a few 
immediate sources of inspiration and of power we can mention 
three. 

1. There is the magazine called 41 Sing Tsing Nien ( 0 f ft 
It has no English name but is called by the French name 

“Ua Jeunesse,” This journal was started in 1915. It began 
as a rather insignificant paper discussing all sorts of problems, 
political, economic, social, and, chiefly, literary. The earlier 
volumes contained articles not very different from those to be 
found in ordinary Chinese journals. There were, however, 
some very outspoken writings in it. Most important were 
those on the reform of the Chinese literary writings. Shen- 
Tuli-siu was its leading figure. Soon Dr. Suh Hu’s name 
appeared on its pages; later many others. This magazine ran 
through seven volumes and has been recognized as the dynamo 
which generated the power of the movement. 

2. The second source of inspiration was the National 
University of Peking. This university has had a career of 
23 years. It has a complicated past and a rather inefficient 
record, but a new life came to it when Chancellor Tsai Yuan- 
pei came into office. He, through many difficulties, with 
characteristic patience, remarkable administrative ability, irre¬ 
proachable reputation, and a rich experience has steered the 
University through critical times and given it a genuine 
regeneration. He has gathered together a group of men who 
have received modern education in China, Japan, Europe and 
America. Among them are men of much mature thought, 
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practical experience, outspoken courage, and perseverance in 
advocating reform. Some of them are research scholars par 
excellence as well as reformers and teachers. This circle is 
gradually widening and quietly replacing the conservative 
inefficient and lazy members of the old staff. These professors 
have proved themselves thus far not mere salary drawers but 
leaders of thought. Through their teaching and especially 
their writings they are leading their students into a new life, 
and to-day with all its short-comings the National University 
of Peking is recognized both by its friends aud its enemies as 
the center of the Renaissance. 

3. The third source of influence we may attribute to a 
society called “ Shang Chih Hsueh Huei ($J ^ Jp #).” This 
organization was started in 1910 by a small number of leading 
men in Peking, among whom the outstanding figure is Mr. 
Fan Yuen Lien, the present Minister of Education. Its chief 
object was to promote the new learning. It is one of the few 
such organizations that has any endowment. It started out to 
support a school and to publish books. Later on in 1918 
Minister Fan left the Cabinet aud made a trip to Europe and 
America. There, as I understand it, he conceived the idea of 
inviting scholars from Europe and America to be annual 
lecturers. On his return a definite plan was launched. John 
Dewey of Columbia was the first appointee and Bertrand Rus¬ 
sell of Cambridge, the second. Plans are now under way to 
invite Bergson of France and Einstein of Germany. Eucken 
of Germany was also considered, but owing to his age he is not 
expected to come. This plan of inviting foreign speakers has 
received the hearty co-operation of the various government 
institutions throughout the laud and no one will doubt that 
John Dewey’s influence will be a potent factor in popular 
thinking and in the educational policy for years to come. After 
a year of traveling and lecturing he was engaged by the National 
University of Peking to be its special lecturer for the whole 
academic year. Bertrand Russell followed last fall and wel¬ 
come equally warm was given him in various quarters. This 
society is still publishing books and a new series includes such 
books as Tyler’s “Anthropology” ; Le Bon’s “Psychology of 
Revolution”; and Plato’s “Republic.” This series of books 
with those of the Peking University contains perhaps the most 
influential and useful as well as most readable new books that 
are on the market to-day. 
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From these three sources, then, came the influence and 
the power of this movement and they are still supplying the 
movement with energy and inspiration. 

WHAT ARE THE GENERAL EERECTS UPON THE NATION? 

1. It has given the students in particular and the public 
in general a new attitude toward problems of life. It develops 
a critical, inquiring attitude of mind. It issues a general call 
to the nation to revise their attitude towards established tradi¬ 
tions and modify their habits and to accomplish this at any cost. 

2. It inspires the race with a new hope and courage. 
During the last few years, China has seen some of the most 
critical periods of her national history. These were the times 
when people lost their heads and blamed it on others. Ex¬ 
tremists and hot-headed youths, excited and bewildered, added 
to the confusion of the day, and when the result of those critical 
hours pointed to more defeats and ill fate the courage of the 
people was shaken. This movement has somehow sounded in 
despondent hearts a note of hope of the ultimate triumph of 
justice and righteousness. It is the ignorant who say that it 
has led the students astray and is responsible for some of their 
irresponsible acts. One who has studied the situation carefully 
will notice that the truth is just the other way. It was the 
leaders of this movement who gave the soundest advice to the 
student body through all these troubled days. 

3. It has taught the people the value and the absolute 
necessity of science. It has introduced scientific methods and 
is very loudly advocating the omnipotence of science. The 
interest in the study of science and the adoption of scientific 
procedure and attitudes has unquestionably been heightened 
and hastened by this movement. People are interested in 
science in a different way than that of, say, ten years ago. 

4. It has given the people a new tool for expression. 
This movement has come into power chiefly through its con¬ 
sistent, courageous and merciless attack upon the old Chinese 
literary writing. It waged war, and the bitterest war, for three 
long years, facing all sorts of criticisms and condemnations from 
all classes and ranks, both from the so-called modern educated 
men and the conservatives. It advocates the Bai Hua or conver¬ 
sational style for all purposes. I emphasize this because we did 
use Bai Hua (Q gg) in certain kinds of writings, for example, 
novels, but nobody ever thought that Bai Hua could be used in 
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any serious aud polite writings. The movement has taken 
pains to prove that firsts Bai Hua was used by the best writers 
of the former age ; these include some of the most learned and 
popular aud honored scholars. Second , that Bai Hua could be 
developed into an elegant and eloquent literature. Thirds Bai 
Hua can be used in everything, even in writing poetry, 
on which point the battle was the severest. Fourth , that the 
very fact that it is easier to learn proves that it is democratic, 
and because it is democratic it should be' adopted rather than 
anything else. Fifths the more ardent advocates of Bai Hua 
pointed out the fact that the old Chinese literary style is unfit 
to be the tool of philosophy and science. It cannot express 
freely what one wishes to say nor can it meet the demands of 
ever growing and changing factors of science. Sixth , that the 
old literature has been deformed and spoilt by the despotic 
rulers of the absolute monarchy to further their peculiar ends. 
Chinese literature is loaded with undemocratic ideals and the 
experience of slavish obedience to despotism and autocracy, 
and, therefore, it is unfit to be the tool of expression of a 
democratic people. These six points have been eloquently 
presented and most hotly discussed. One can see the results 
of the three years 1 struggle and place the laurels upon the heads 
of this movement, for there are no less than 150 periodicals 
which have adopted Bai Hua as their medium of expression. 
A newspaper now feels that it is out of date unless it has, at 
least, some articles written in this style. To show the far- 
reaching effects of this victory we may mention that the Board 
of Education has seriously considered the replacement of all 
old, literary writings in the text-books of elementary schools 
by writings in the Bai Hua style. I cannot put too much 
emphasis upon the significance and the great importance of 
the battle which this movement has won in this regard, for if 
anyone can point to a definite fact, indicating how and why 
the movement has been so successful, it is the success which 
the movement has achieved in making a place for Bai Hua, 
in spite of the thinking of the Chinese people being based on, 
guided by and controlled by the old literary writings. In 
attacking here it attacked the root of all evil—the citadel of 
power of the old Chinese view-point in philosophy and moral 
and religious life. When freedom is won in this sphere, the 
Chinese race will have come into a new birth with the hope 
of building a new world in which to live. 
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5. It has introduced a new method of studying things old 
and given a new valuation of them. As I have mentioned 
above one of the characteristics of this movement is a new 
interest in Chinese things of olden times. This new interest 
is parallel with the worship of the new. The first systematic 
treatise of ancient Chinese philosophy has been produced by 
one of the leaders of this movement. In this treatise he has 
brought iuto play all the critical apparatus used by Western 
scholars in history and literature. The author is almost as 
well versed as any theological student of the West in such works 
as Driver’s and Moffat’s Introductions to the New and Old 
Testaments. 

6. It has taught the people how to think. The Chinese 
people have been dissatisfied with existing conditions. They 
have been groping in the dark. They have found that bad 
fortunes came upon them one after another and it seemed as 
though no matter which way they turned they faced disaster 
and defeat. The nation as a whole is at a loss as to its future. 
But this movement has taught people to think fearlessly, to 
think critically, and to think persistently, finding solutions for 
their perplexing problems, instead of rushing to activities with 
out fore-thought. One of the aids to thought which this 
movement pointed out to the people and particularly the 
students, is that of comparing notes with the thinkers of other 
nations in any line and on any subject. Therefore, there has 
been a wide-spread effort, among the people who can read and 
write at all in a foreign language, to translate foreign books 
iuto Chinese. The ready tool of expression which this move¬ 
ment has given to the people, the inquiring attitude which it 
has created together with the realization of the importance of 
using the results of other thinkers’ work to help our thinking 
have resulted in the appearance of a large number of periodicals 
and a great number of books. When once the periodicals are 
started, the editors have to feed their issues with some material, 
and this in turn encourages more translations. One can hardly 
fail to find anything new which is being published in Western 
countries not echoed in some way in these publications. 

WHAT IS ITS FUTURE ? 

If anyone dares to prophesy anything at all in this rapidly 
changing age he may prophesy with confidence that this move¬ 
ment is going to live, to last, to thrive, and to grow J If one 
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is asked to give the reasons for this belief, the following may 
be given : 

1. The movement is democratic. The chief center of 
attack is the despotic government and autocratic institutions. 
The general trend is for the common folk to emphasize equality, 
and unless our belief in the ultimate triumph of democracy is 
to be given up, we may confidently expect that this movement 
will continue to grow for this is the direction in which the 
world is moving. 

2. It is scientific. The one thing that this movement 
pays chief attention to, which it is constantly putting before 
the people, is that science should replace all superstition and 
practices of long standing. Knowledge handed down through 
the centuries must be tested and criticized in the light of 
modern scientific knowledge before we decide whether or not 
we should continue to use it. 

3. It is social. The attention of this movement has been 
shown to be focused on existing social conditions. This is the 
most significant difference between this movement and any 
previous movement, for all former movements have almost 
entirely centered upon political reconstruction. They talked 
and taught as if political organization could exist apart from 
the social structure, and claimed that if politics were right, all 
existing evils would be remedied. This movement sees the 
situation in a different light. It realizes that unless social 
conditions are improved in some way, even independently of 
political organization, there can be no good government, for 
government after all is made of people. For the first time 
people are doing serious thinking about the reconstruction of 
the family, debating the problem whether we should continue 
to have the large patriarchal family or adopt the small family 
system of Western nations. People are seriously discussing how 
to ameliorate the sufferings of those of inferior social status— 
rickshaw men, coolies, factory workers—though these are not 
yet numerous—child workers—who have become quite preva¬ 
lent—and even the unemployed. The movement is then a 
movement which touches the mass of the people and is not 
esoteric nor a high-brow diversion of the wealthy and educated. 

4. It is fearless. Former movements have produced 
leaders who were willing to lay down their lives in political 
reconstruction : Bomb throwers, assassins ; leaders of revolu¬ 
tionary armies who were determined to carry out their pro- 
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grain even at the expense of losing their lives certainly call 
for the admiration of those who are enjoying the blessings of 
their results. But great as those sacrifices were and real as 
their courage was from one point of view, it is not as difficult 
or as admirable as the courage which is required by the present 
movement, for it is far easier to die for political change by 
leading an army or shouldering a gun, than to die as a martyr 
in opposing established traditions and a deeply entrenched 
philosophy of life. This movement criticizes almost every¬ 
thing which has been held dear by the people: religion, 
morality, family, social relationships, father, mother, brother, 
sister, friend, teacher, pupil, master, servant—everything and 
everybody ! It recognizes no taboos. Conventions and pro¬ 
prieties have to justify their existence and due respect will not 
be given to them unless they can meet the challenges being 
put to them. This movement is then a movement that searches 
the heart of all, quickens the imagination and promises no rest 
until every stone of the social structure has been over turned. 
Such fearlessness promises at least thoroughness in its quest 
for a better world if not an actual possession of one. 

5. It is unorganized. This movement recognizes no 
generalissimo. It has no president, no staff members, no central 
organizations, no branch offices. Its devotees are preaching 
with their pens and with their tongues, not as the representa¬ 
tives of any organized hierarchy, transmitting orders or giving 
instructions. They work first as individuals and sometimes in 
small units. Leadership is only determined by the amount 
and the quality of the work done. There is very little hero 
worship and idolizing, and in fact the inovemeut took upon its 
own shoulders the responsibility of destroying every idol. Its 
outstanding figures do not hesitate to acknowledge their short¬ 
comings and the novices are made to feel that they are at 
liberty to pick a flaw in the logic of the statements made by 
the recognized leaders. This movement puts forward no creeds, 
therefore asks tio formal subscriptions to such. This assures 
freedom. Everybody can discuss any problem in any way he 
pleased. Good ones will have a chance to stand and the poor 
ones are given ample opportunity and leisure to die a natural 
death. The movement is, therefore, peculiar and penetrating 
in its influence and it promises to permeate the whole fabric 
of society. It will indeed be difficult to extract it from the 
social system after it becomes a part of the life of the people. 
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WHAT ARE SOME OF THE OPINIONS ON RELIGION EXPRESSED 

BY ITS LEADERS? 

I have thus far presented in a very sketchy way the nature 
and scope of this movement, and now we come to the part which 
concerns us most, that is the relation of this movement to re¬ 
ligion or rather the general attitude of its leaders toward religion. 

By the very principles the leaders of this movement have 
adopted religion is a problem worthy of discussion and to this 
point they have consistently adhered. There have been some 
very thoughtful discussions about religion ; and if it is possible 
to group them after a mechanical fashion we may say that there 
are five types of attitude. I shall merely point out the general 
tendencies as I see them and let the writers speak for them¬ 
selves. 

First, Religion is useful, important, and necessary to life, 
but it needs proper philosophical interpretation. Philosophy is 
a go-between and a mediator between religion and science. But 
religion will continue to exist and play its part in human life. 

Second, There are those who believe that religion was 
useful and is still useful to some people to-day but that as science 
progresses religion diminishes. The result is that religion will 
finally die out, for religion according to this viewpoint met the 
needs of the people when their scientific knowledge was very 
crude and they were not able to take care of themselves in face 
of physical dangers. But as science has given meu an increas¬ 
ing amount of power to take care of themselves to that extent 
religion is becoming less and less necessary. There is, therefore, 
a short cut by which we may go from our present stage directly 
into the scientific stage without going through the stage of 
religion. This is especially desirable because the Chinese have 
been under the yoke pt superstitious which have come from 
religious beliefs. It is better to quit religion altogether and 
depend on science and philosophy. It goes without saying, of 
course, that whatever philosophy we adopt it must be in 
harmony with science. 

Third. Whether religion has its place in modern life or 
not will depend upon whether it can stand the test of the 
modern age, that is to say, whether religion can prove the 
existence of God and all the things which it professes to be 
true; whether religion can actually carry out the duties it 
professes to perform; whether it can clear itself of all the 
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superstitious traditions which cannot stand before science; and 
whether it can shake off the shackles oi ancient tradition, 
autocratic ruling and selfish ecclesiasticism. 

Fourth . Religion has been useful and perhaps is useful 
still but the very reason why religion is useful is because it 
inspires, comforts, and sweetens life, all of which can be secured 
through aesthetics. That there is a need for aesthetics among 
the Chinese people no one can deny. This need is just as great 
as that for science and philosophy. The discussions about the 
relative merits of religion and aesthetics and the substitution 
of aesthetics for religion are becomiugjmore and more promiuent 
every day. The leader of this wing of the movement is Chan¬ 
cellor Tsai himself.. 

Fifth, Religion is valuable because of its spirit, attitude, 
and faith. These give people strength and victory. These 
are what we need in China to-day. But it is not necessary 
to get these from religion. We can, in other words, have 
religious fervor, religious power, without having a forma! 
religion, 

WHAT IS THEIR ATTITUDE TOWARD CHRISTIANITY? 

Thus far I have sketched the attitude toward religion in 
general, now I shall make a brief mention of the attitude 
toward Christianity in particular. 

1. The movement has given Christianity a chance to 
prove what it really is. It meets Christianity on a ground 
different from that of any previous movement in China. The 
unreasonable contempt for Christianity which characterizes 
some Chinese and the fatal indifference towards it which 
characterizes the great majority of the people, have been 
changed into the reasonable attitude of willingness to discuss 
it. Christianity says, “ I should love my neighbor as myself. M 
This movement says, “I,et me see how much you have done.” 
Christianity says, “Christ came to give more abundant life,” 
and this movement replies, “Show me the abundant life.” 

2. It judges Christianity on its own ground. It points 
out to the Christian Church the faults and mistakes and 
blunders which the church has committed and asks the very 
pertinent question: “Can Christianity meet the needs of the 
present generation ?” The church now stands before the 
judge and the verdict is being given in several ways. Some- 
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times the verdict is very stern. 44 Christianity,” it says, “ has 
been given a chance twenty centuries long. It has not made 
good and no more chance need be given to it. We must look 
for some other means of saving the world.” Sometimes the 
verdict is less severe. It calls the church’s attention to the 
irrational superstitions and the crass literalism which have 
marred the beauty of its history and which have proved a 
hindrance to its progress. It tells Christianity to give up 
these and to go back to Christ and be liberalized and to 
emphasize his ethical and spiritual teachings and carry them 
into effect. 

3 * It challenges the existence of Christianity because it 
challenges the existence of any religion in this present world. 
Religion is something for the weak, for the ignorant, for the 
unscientific. It might have had its place before but not now 
and it must not have a place iu the future because it is our 
duty to learn to be more scientific, to be strong enough to 
free ourselves from superstitions, to rely upon ourselves rather 
than others, or even and specially supernatural help, if there 
is any help needed at all. 

4. Esthetics will supply whatever want is felt which is 
not supplied by science. There is thus a strong plea that 
aesthetics should take the place of Christianity. It is pointed 
out that much of Christianity is concerned with the feeling 
and the heart; its music, its architecture, its expression in 
hymns, and prayers. The very means through which Chris¬ 
tians obtain spiritual comfort, the very stuff which the religious 
experience is made of is intermingled with, if not entirely made 
up of, the same material which aesthetics can offer, and it adds 
in a very succinct way that aesthetics can supply all these at 
smaller cost and minus all its troubles ! 

5. Iu contrast to all these, there is a remarkable ap¬ 
preciation and respectful recognition of the personality of 
Jesus and the influence of His teaching, and an earnest 
suggestion that in this spirit we find the saving power which 
will regenerate China. It is true that such appreciation and, 
recognition is not common and it is the expression of only 
one man, against whose ideas came a great deal of criticism 
on the part of others, but the significance of such an opinion 
is not lessened thereby as the author made such public recogni¬ 
tion not before but after a long attack upon religions in general 
and Christianity in particular, and because of the fact that 
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the author is one of the chief leaders of the movement and 
not one of the insignificant ones, and is not a careless writer. 
One also finds expressions of appreciation of the value of the 
Bible as a book of spiritual value, from the writings of other 
writers who are the product of this movement, and we are 
confident that such expressions will increase in number as time 
goes on. 

WHAT ARE SOME OF ITS EFFECTS UPON CHRISTIANITY? 

1. This movement has prepared the way for Christianity 
in having cleared existing superstitious out of the way for the 
spread of Christianity. So far as Chinese superstitions are 
concerned this movement is fighting the very enemies that 
Christianity has been fighting for the last century. The attack 
of this movement is more extensive and more intensive than 
that which Christianity has been willing or able to make. 
I say “willing or able” on purpose for missionary policy as 
it is shown in the results of the last century’s missionary work 
in Chiua seems to indicate that missionaries have been trying 
to avoid unnecessary conflicts with the Chinese people concern' 
ing their beliefs and practices. Certain customs which found 
their roots in superstitious beliefs were not attacked so long 
as they did not seriously conflict with Christian belief. Then 
there are certain things in Christianity itself in its present 
form that are superstitious and which have kept Christian 
missionaries themselves from attacking in a more wholesale 
fashion the superstitions of the Chinese people. Then there 
has been a continual effort on the part of missionaries to look 
for whatever they can find in the old Chinese beliefs and 
traditions which might be used as stepping stones to Chris¬ 
tianity. For this reason, missionaries have never had the 
ambition to recast the existing order of Chinese life. This 
movement has shown itself to be a good fighter and willing to 
fight without compromise. 

2. This movement has given recognition consciously or 
unconsciously to what Christianity has done. No one will 
deny that Christianity has contributed a great deal to social 
progress in China. It has advocated the liberation of women ; 
the education of the poor; the fight against opium ; free 
medical service to the needy and efforts along other lines. 
Those Chinese who have received the benefits of this move¬ 
ment or who have become co-workers with missionaries in 
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this movement have, of course, understood and appreciated 
their efforts. We know very well that at the beginning of 
missionary effort in China, there was ungrateful opposition 
on the part of the ignorant mass. This has changed in course 
of time but the genuine appreciation and full understanding 
of the significance of this movement have not yet been clearly 
and definitely arrived at to any great extent. This movement 
is teaching the people the importance and true meaning of 
social service and is rapidly opening the eyes of the public 
to appreciate Christian efforts for social betterment, however 
inadequate they may be, and also that these are done without 
any ulterior motive. 

3. It follows, then, that this movement gives indirect 
support to Christian work. If this movement is going to carry 
out what it professes to do, the inevitable result will be 
valuable support to Christian work so far as Christian work 
is expressed in terms of social service, and there are enough 
indications for 11s to say that such is actually the prospect. 
People who have been brought under the influence of this 
renaissance movement have seriously and voluntarily started 
social service leagues, social service clubs, social service 
magazines, free schools for the children of the poor, anti-bad 
habit societies, and many other things. In doing this they 
are really educating the masses along the lines of what 
Christian ministers and missionaries are already trying to do. 
They are gradually cultivating the taste for Christian service. 
They are developing, though very slowly, habits of response 
to the kind of work which Christian missionaries and ministers 
are doing. 

4. This movement gives impetus to a constructive 
Christian social message. If the platform of this movement 
is carried out to its logical conclusion nothing short of a 
satisfactory program for social reconstruction can satisfy the 
longings of the spirits that are back of this movement, for it 
does not rest with patchwork, least of all does it aim to 
maintain existing conditions. If the whole social order is 
beyond repair then it is quite ready to rebuild from the bottom. 
It reaches out for a new order at any cost. From our Christian 
point of view such a uew order can be obtained by the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus. 

5. It gives Christianity a better tool for work. A certain 
missionary once said in a moment of despair that Chinese 
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literature and Chinese characters were the creation of the devil, 
and I am sure that many of us who may not agree with 
his statement feel sympathy for him. This movement has 
achieved its success and concentrated its efforts on attacking 
the old form of writing. It has attacked this writing at 
various angles. It criticizes the old Chinese writing as being 
an ineffective tool for scientific and philosophical usage. It 
also attacks it as being heavy laden with undemocratic and 
superstitious concepts. It is, therefore, unfit as a tool to meet 
the needs of the people. The conversational style it advocates 
has after much opposition won its ground. There is going 
on a process of developing a vernacular literature. It is 
developing also a technique for blank verse in Chinese poetry; 
the yearnings of hearts that were suppressed and smothered 
by the lack of proper forms thus finding expression. The day 
is coming when one can express his thoughts without seeking 
the aid of ancient authorities for every little thing which he 
wishes to say ; when one can converse with a friend in writing 
as if in person; when one can express aesthetic feeling and 
emotions in his own way without using ancient poetic phrases 
or historic illusions. All this is very significant for Christian 
work. We may now look for the production of genuine 
Christian hymns almost impossible under the old conditions, 
when it was necessary to use old prescribed methods and follow 
old regulations and rules for poetical composition, We can 
also confidently hope that public prayers from the Christian 
pulpit will become more eloquent and expressive and contain 
more real value for worship. We can confidently hope for 
ft new Christian literature that will express the convictions 
and tell the experiences of the Christian life without being 
blurred by outworn expressions largely, if not entirely, non- 
Christian. New eyes and new terms have been given to the 
Chinese and, may I also say, to Christians particularly. This 
is therefore a triumphant day for Christian missionaries. The 
efforts they have put forth in the last hundred years in spreading 
the Mandarin version of the Scriptures is just now beginning 
to be appreciated. A great future is before Christian workers 
whether their work is in literature, education, preaching, or in 
worship. 

6 « The movement has, by its very insistence upon investi¬ 
gation and inquiry, encouraged the study of Christianity. 
Non-Christian scholars have not only taken up the study of 
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Christianity in a scholarly fashion but also pleaded for the 
assignment of a permanent place in the curriculum of the 
National University for the study of religions including Chris¬ 
tianity. There has been organized in Peking the Society for 
the Study of Religions, and invitations have been given to 
Christian scholars as well as others to lecture on Christianity. 
Recently one of the strong organizations which is thoroughly 
in sympathy with the movement and which has steadily and 
consistently supported it,—in fact is one of the products of 
the movement—has devoted two numbers of its journal to the 
discussion of religion. One very able article by a non-Christian 
defended the value of Christianity in a very interesting and 
convincing way. This same publication has extended a 
courteous invitation also to one of the Christian professors of 
the National University to contribute to its pages an article 
setting forth the value of Christianity together with his reasons 
for believing in Christianity. 

WHAT ARE ITS EFFECTS UPON CHINESE CHRISTIANS? 

1. To some the movement has presented difficulties and 
perplexities. Innocent Christians nourished with spiritual 
milk and milk alone, who have been kept ignorant of modern 
thought by well meaning Christian missionaries whose aim was 
to safeguard the faith of their flock by negative methods, 
are facing the on rush of this new tide of thought with 
trembling and fear. They found no help when they confided 
their difficulties to their missionary friends. The latter in 
most cases unconsciously side with the Supreme Pontiff of 
the Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church and condemn 
all this as devil’s doings, and in other cases naively cite this 
situation as another sign of the Antichrist, who, according 
to the portentous eschatological theory which they are daily 
striving to prove, presages the end of the world. But in neither 
case are Chinese Christians really helped or their difficulties 
removed. 

2. To some Christians the movement promises liberation 
and hope. In spite of the careful attention of some of the mis¬ 
sionaries who have patiently trained the spiritual life of their 
Christians in a hothouse, the seeds of curiosity and of inquiry 
have found their ways into their minds and have developed. 
These Christians often came to the missionaries with their doubts 
and difficulties for explanation and help, but they have usually, 
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if not always, been brushed aside with answers which are not 
satisfactory. Few missionaries will for instance sit down with 
their church members and explain to them the process of the 
formation of the canons of the Old and the New Testaments. 
That there are views which are different from the ones which 
they themselves have been teaching, that they also may be 
correct and that it is the privilege of Protestant Christians 
to choose what they think is best through their own reasonings, 
assisted by prayer, is something which many missionaries have 
seemingly ignored for a definite purpose. There are Chinese 
Christians who have never at heart agreed with what the 
missionaries teach. Either they have been discouraged by 
the missionaries in their quest and have thus given up hope 
of understanding the problems involved, or they have carried 
over into their spiritual life the courteous habit of saying 
“Yes” to whatever their teachers and superiors say whether 
they agree with them or not. Very often such conditions 
exist in groups and individuals least suspected by their mission- 
ary pastors. To some of these people this movement brings 
hope and liberation. Some are eagerly seeking for answers 
to the perplexing problems of the spiritual life, not from their 
pastors and missionaries who have failed to serve them, but 
from the pages which bring different messages. That they 
actually do find answers to their problems in these publications 
which do not profess to propagate Christianity while strange 
to some missionaries is nevertheless a fact. As to whether 
the answers they thus get really clear up their difficulties is 
another question. They at least satisfy their longing for further 
light; and the way in which these views are presented, 
however inadequate they may be, breathes at least the spirit 
of freedom and fearlessness. This is what will win the hearts 
of many hungry Christians who are still faithfully staying in 
the fold. To that extent also the wrong aud imperfect views 
of Christianity these non-Christian scholars may present will 
do the most serious damage to Christian faith. 

3. To others this movement calls for thoughtful reflection. 
Devout Christians have begun to realize that genuine love for 
the faith which they hold dear does not mean that they 
must ignore criticisms of the Christian life and faith, nor 
that they must argue against the critics by using hot words 
and making faces at them, but that they must accept the 
criticisms and thoughtfully examine them to see if there is 
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any reasonable ground for them. Will not the Churcli be 
better off if some of these mistakes they expose are admitted 
as true and corrected ? Will not our faith be purer if some 
of the elements which have been pointed are recognized as 
true and are thereby eliminated ? Thus argue the reasonable 
and the faithful, and they are reading the writers of this 
movement and with keen interest looking for suggestions and 
contributions. Among this class ministerial candidates who 
have dedicated their lives to Christian work make the largest 
number. 

4. Still to others the movement presents a vital challenge. 
Some Christians appreciate what the movement is trying to do 
in its efforts to regenerate the nation, but cannot help but feel 
that the movement has not yet grasped the real meaning of 
Christianity. Christianity to them is life and they are eager 
to share this life. The Christian Church is an organization 
in which they enjoy the fellowship of the spirit, and they 
are eager to open the door of welcome to others who have 
the same eagerness to serve their fellowmen. They realize 
that the time has come when Chinese Christians should 
study anew for themselves the true nature of Christianity and 
its relation to themselves and to the nation. Is Christianity 
able to fulfil its function of regenerating China ? A challenge 
has come, and they are willing to face it. These Christians 
are not unaware of their limitations, but they have confidence 
that every little they try to do, however feeble it may be,, 
will receive its fullest measure of harvest in this fertile soil. 


WHAT SHOULD CHRISTIAN MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES 
DO UNDER THESE CIRCUMSTANCES ? 

I. First of all missionaries and Chinese Christian ministers 
should search their own hearts and ask themselves, What is the 
Christian message ? The challenge has been put to us whether 
Christianity has a right to exist in this modern progressive age, 
whether indeed religion itself has any place in modern life. Is 
it too cruel to say that many of us have served the mission and 
preached the Gospel in a rather dreamy state. We somehow 
feel vaguely that we have a certain message to give but not one 
which we can preach with a burning conviction that it is a 
message which we have questioned in every phase and thought 
through every point. This movement is waking 11s up from 
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our slumber. It accepts no equivocal statement; a statement 
with carefully couched expressions and well selected words 
capable of various interpretations may be fine and welcome in a 
Christian community where prejudices are in favor of Chris¬ 
tianity, but they will not be welcome or receive serious attention 
from this movement. It does not matter what our interpreta¬ 
tion of Christianity is, we must have one which will really 
be believed by ourselves after careful re-examination and 
searching questioning. 

2. The Christian missionaries and ministers must cease 
to teach dogmatically. One of the things which this move¬ 
ment attacks most consistently is dogmatic presentation of 
truth or life. It advocates the experimental attitude for every¬ 
thing. It welcomes any new suggestion but every suggestion 
must be tested upon its own merits. To present Christian 
truth dogmatically, to say that this is true because I believe 
it or merely because the Bible says so does not enable us to 
put the thing across. On the contrary it may prejudice the 
audience against the very thing which the speaker is trying 
to impart to them. How much of our teaching has been given 
in dogmatic form we can hardly realize : one needs only to 
examine the Christian literature produced in the last century 
in Chinese or the sermons which we hear from the missionary 
pulpit, or the utterances made by missionaries which we bear 
outside the pulpit. The time has come when we have to 
present Christian truth in the spirit of the Master who said, 
“Come and see.” 

3. Christian missionaries and ministers must acquire the 
scientific attitude with reference to any traditions or conventions 
of the church, however precious and dear they may be to 
them. This movement aims to have people ask at every 
turn, Why ? We sing hymns in the church. Why ? We 
have baptism as an initiation ceremony in the Christian 
Church. Why? Some have confirmation and others not. 
Why ? One church refuses to uuite with another church. 
Why ? * The Bible is the Word of God. Why? We must give 
answers to enquiring minds which have been developed by 
this movement to all these and many other questions. The 
only way is to use the scientific and historical method, being 
willing to acknowledge the eccentric mistakes and illusions 
of our Christian forefathers together with their inventions and 
hair-splittings, and our cowardice with regard to modifying 
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or changing them. We must show the values which some of 
these things conserve and the reasons for our determination to 
perpetuate them. We can no longer say, 4 ‘ This is good because 
the Bible says so,” 44 Because my pastor says so,” or 44 Because 
my bishop says so.” Even the fact that the church universal 
practises it, or has practised it for 10,000 years does not 
necessarily insure permanence to it. 

4. Missionaries and ministers must constantly remind 
themselves that they are missionaries and ministers and that 
they are not representatives of an authoritative church govern¬ 
ment still tinged with the hue of paternalism or despotism. No 
matter how much benevolence such a church may show it 
will not lead men to the Man of Nazareth, the humble and 
democratic servant. This movement has raised an insistant 
cry against anything that is undemocratic, what is for the 
good of one class at the expense of another, or what is for 
the benefit of the few alone. If the ins and outs of Christian 
missions and the church are laid bare before the public, dare 
we claim that there are no despotisms and no autocratic 
rulings iu the Christian Church on the part of missionaries and 
ministers? 

5. Christian ministers and missionaries must substitute 
for all priestcraft genuine Christian service. This movement 
is dealing the death-blow to the position of mystery on the part 
of the individual or group of individuals. The monopolization 
of Christian grace, the copy-righting of Christian truth iu any 
manner will not be acceptable. It will be ridiculed and this 
movement will be magnified in' the eyes of the public. We 
must go back to the simplicity and unassuming attitude of 
the preacher of the Sermon on the Mount. As a corollary 
to this the movement also demands Christian preachers of 
prophetic vision ; men who cau feel the pulses of the age, 
who with the spirit of God will lead the people to a new 
world and minister unto them during the trip, according to 
their daily needs. 

6. Christian ministers and missionaries must make it 
their main duty to preach the social gospel of Jesus. This is 
not a place to argue the relative value of the individualistic 
and the social gospels. Granting that there is place for the so- 
called individualistic gospel, one can hardly be a consistent 
Christian, still less a Christian preacher if he assign the 
social gospel of Jesus to a minor position. This movement 
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is a movement for the people. It is willing to give up any¬ 
thing, time-honored tradition, deep-seated conventions, and 
many other things that have been held dear by many in order 
to attain whatever good one can get for the greatest majority. 
It is forward looking. It looks toward a new order where the 
hoi polloi shall weep no more, and if we really mean it when 
we pray, “Thy will be done on earth as well as in heaven, n 
then many of our sermons must be rewritten. Whatever 
personal work we are doing to-day, whatever individual gospel 
we are preaching, it must be done and preached not for itself 
but for the attainment of the social aim. The principles of 
Jesus must be interpreted and must shed light upon the 
perplexities and problems of the age :—the size of the family ; 
the question of free love; birth control; capital and labor; 
and of bolshevism, if you please. 

7. The Christian missionaries and ministers must, in all 
their efforts to build up Christian lives, emphasize the positive 
and not the negative aspects. There runs through the entirety 
of this movement a consistent note of self-reliance as over against 
self-renunciation with regard to personal character. We can¬ 
not afford to minimize the importance of Jesus 1 teaching of the 
abundant life. This movement has raised serious objection to 
a society composed of despairing and ascetic people. It urges 
men to go to God by the road of activity, of confidence, of 
courage, of fearless experimentation, and of adventure. These 
characteristics are not alien to abundant life. Our Christian 
message must then be positive. Thou shalt do, thou shalt 
have faith, thou shalt love, thou shalt have confidence, thou 
shalt hope, instead of merely, thou shalt not, and thou can’st 
not, and thou art hopeless. 

8. Christian missionaries and ministers must adopt a new 
policy in the religious instruction of their church members and 
particularly ministerial candidates and other Christian workers. 
There might be some justification for the policy of silence and 
of wilfully avoiding the issues, in the early days of missionary 
activity. But now conditions have changed. Both theological 
and other problems of the Bible have been given serious 
attention even by non-Christians. This movement has been 
advocating the use of higher and lower critical methods, which 
Western scholars have been using with profit in the study of the 
Holy Scriptures, in the study of all Chinese documents of former 
ages. The Confucian classics are being torn to pieces in this 
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process. Additions, accretions, reductions, errors of copyists, 
variants in reading and their significance, authorship, main 
purposes of compositions, dates, style, and everything else are 
being minutely discussed and the concensus of scholarly 
opinion estimated. Upon the results of such studies, the real 
value of Confucian teachings and the teachings of any one of 
the long revered teachers of China are resting. It is high time 
for Christian missionary teachers to come to their senses as the 
policy of silence based on the uncritical attitude will do more 
harm than good even with beginners, who sooner or later will 
fall the victims of surprise. Only a few days ago I borrowed 
a copy of the Sing Tsin Nien from a friend which contains 
an article on * 1 Christianity and the Chinese People.” In the 
course of the discussion, the author of the article quoted a 
number of the sayings of Jesus. Among them is a group of 
quotations taken from the Gospel of John. My attention was 
attracted to a comment written in dark Chinese ink under 
these quotations by the reader of the article which says : “ These 
are not real sayings of Jesus.” There were no such comments 
made by the reader upon any one of the quotations from the 
other Gospels. This little incident shows that the problem 
of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel is just as real a problem 
to him as to any Western theological student, and that he is 
evaluating the article by noting such fine points. May I add 
that the reader I referred to is not a theological student and not 
even a Christian 1 

9. Christian missionaries and ministers must think through 
the problems of internationalism as over against nationalism and 
particularly in religious activity and religious thinking. It is 
a remarkable fact that in this movement while there is an 
earnest plea for national repentance and concerted fighting 
against evil, from militarism down to incidental superstitious 
habits, in ordec to save the nation and the people from degenera¬ 
tion and disintegration, there goes with it the still small voice 
which again and again reminds the people that nationalism is 
the enemy of human brotherhood. Unquestionably the problem 
of internationalism has come to the front and will be the center 
of discussion and the cause of a severe mental tussle among the 
thinking people of the world, and not a few have realized the 
fact that unless Christian principles can be applied to interna¬ 
tional relationships, there must be something wrong with Chris¬ 
tianity. Christian ministers and missionaries should not be the 
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last to respond to this universal human outcry. Christian 
missionaries have long preached “love thine enemies n but 
many of them are still under the yoke of un-Christian patriotism 
and are under the assumption of un-Christian racial superiority. 
Blessed will be the missionary who thinks through this problem, 
acting as he thinks, who is willing to make attempts, however 
feeble they may be, to apply the spirit of the Master in his 
relationship toward the Chinese people and in his attitude 
toward all problems in which the question of racial and national 
differences plays a part. 


Making Christianity Indigenous in China 

CHENGTING T. WANG 


kind of constructive criticism. I think that some of 
the things will receive your hearty approval, while to others, 
I hope, you will give your sympathetic consideration. We 
shall agree on one point, namely, that in order to have the 
Chinese people accept Christianity, we must make it indigenous, 
that is, we must make it a native plant growing in Chinese soil. 
We all realize that plants change their nature by being 
transplanted. Our silk worm was imported to Italy, and the 
silk produced is different. Then they took over the mulberry 
tree and in a few generations it also changed its character. It 
is the same with cotton. We have imported cotton seed from 
America into this country, and in a few years it has changed. 
In the same way I believe that when Christianity is introduced 
here it should also change its character, because of the 
difference in mental training and historical background. As 
we discuss the various aspects of the question we shall agree 
on the major premise, e.g., that we must make Christianity in¬ 
digenous. I am afraid, however, that we may differ somewhat 
on the minor premises, and will thus form different conclusions. 

I may, perhaps, before discussing this question, give a 
word of explanation. All missions do not have the same policy, 
and even where they have the same policy, they still differ in 
application thereof. Therefore, my criticisms of the policy of 
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HIS is a very difficult subject and may lead to controversy. 
I hope that you will take what I say in the same spirit 
that I give it. I aim to give what I think is a certain 
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certain missions can not be applied equally to all. While I 
disagree with the policy of some missions I am in accord with 
tliat of others. 

The thing of first importance is the training of Chinese 
leadership. There is no doubt unanimity of opinion on the 
importance of training Chinese leaders, but some think that we 
need to train them only up to the point where they will make 
assistants to missionaries. That, in my opinion, is a wrong 
policy. You must train them so that when young missionaries 
are sent to China they may be put under Chinese who by 
training, experience, and ability are qualified for such leader¬ 
ship, 

A number of missions have been in the habit of sending 
the children of missionaries to the same fields where their 
parents have worked. They are of course known to Chinese 
workers from their infancy. Following the old tradition of 
these missions, the missionaries must rule and direct; so often 
young inexperienced missionaries, fresh from college and 
language school, are placed over experienced Chinese workers 
who have worked with their parents for decades past. That 
such a policy will not produce the best of results is too plain 
and ueeds no further comment. It is often said in defence of 
this policy that these Chinese workers, although faithful and 
experienced, do not possess the necessary qualifications of 
leadership. My question is: Why is this so? Is it not because 
the missions give much more attention to the training of 
missionaries than to the training of Chinese workers? Such 
methods in the end defeat our attempts to make Christianity 
indigenous to China. So long as mission work remains under 
the direction of missionaries, so long is it a strange institution 
in the land. It is like a plant nursed in a greenhouse, not one 
which has struck roots into the soil of the land and is prepared 
to stay and reproduce itself. 

We must get down to rock bottom on this question. What 
kind of Chinese leaders do we need ? If the Chinese are to be 
mere assistants of missionaries, then, on the one hand, men of 
ability will not be attracted to mission work and on the other 
hand the best qualities of Chinese workers such as tact, 
judgment, initiative, adaptation, aggressiveness and personal 
magnetism, all of which are essential to leadership, will be 
undeveloped. Nothing succeeds like success. The policy 
which I would like to see all the missions adopt has been tried 
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out by certain missions, and they have obtained the kind of 
Chinese leaders they want. Others simply can not get them. 
I will not mention names, as comparisons are odious. 

Missions should have funds, in my judgment, set aside for 
the training of Chinese leaders as they now have for the training 
of missionaries on whom much money is thus spent, and who, 
before they actually begin work on the field, are usually given 
two or three years to learn the language. Has anything parallel 
been done for Chinese workers ? Have as much time and as 
much money been put into them ? I fear most missions have 
not done so. I would rather, if I had to choose between them, 
have one good Chinese worker than ten secondary leaders ! 
The point I am making is that you ought to train some Chinese 
workers up to the point where they can even have missionaries 
work under them. 

To give practical expression to a progressive mission policy, 
it is necessary to place such Chinese leaders in positions of 
responsibility and trust. It may be necessary to replace the 
older workers with the younger ones who are better qualified 
for such positions, though this is a delicate situation due to the 
current Chiuese attitude towards age. I know of many places 
where there are old pastors who are not fit to cope with modern 
conditions, and where it is difficult to know where to put them. 
It is certainly hard to say to an old and faithful worker : ‘ Go 
home as we want to put a young man in your place.’ Yet we 
must have men of ability to lead the work of the church. It is 
difficult to set aside the old pastors, as they may be left without 
support. But some thing must be done if we want the Church 
to go forward and be able to meet the demands of the congrega¬ 
tions. I wish to suggest, therefore, that the older men be 
retired on a pensiou. Some of these men have children to 
support them. Such a scheme can possibly be worked easier 
here than in Western countries, because here there is a greater 
willingness on the part of children to support their parents. 

I wish now to deal with the delicate question of pay for the 
Chinese workers. This may sound as if I am over burdened 
with the material phase of the problem of life. Yet after all 
the material side of life has a great deal to do with its spiritual 
side, Chinese workers should be giveu a more decent pay. 
What the pastors and other Chinese workers are getting as tlieir 
salaries is far from being sufficient to live decently. Thus 
their efficiency is often destroyed. Imagine, for instance, a 
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pastor who has to do his own marketing and help his wife 
clean up the house, because he is unable to employ a servant! 
Then he worries when the fifth day of the fifth month, 
the fifteenth day of the eighth month, and the end of the 
year come round when bills must be paid. Pardon a personal 
illustration. My own father was hard pressed for means to 
keep the wolf from the door. I have great pride in my father 
for his scholarly attainments, eloquence, and spiritual powers 
which will be attested to by those who knew him. He was 
given only $15 a mouth for his work and had to bring up a 
family of nine children. I need hardly tell you that I have 
had from childhood up very little regard for the missionaries 
who were responsible for such a short-sighted policy. While 
each missionary employed a number of servants and maids, had 
his medical allowance, summer vacation and furloughs, his 
poor Chinese co-worker had to live on $15 a month which, it 
must be remembered, was the best pay among the Chinese 
workers then. And although the Chinese are better paid now, 
their income is still insufficient. 

Permit me to summarize what I have said 011 the question 
of Chinese leadership. Every mission should endeavor to 
secure the best possible Chinese leaders in the shortest possible 
time. It should be inculcated in the mind of every missionary 
that the degree of his success is in direct proportion to the 
number and quality of Chinese workers whom he has won for 
the work of the Church aud to whom he can commit his work 
when he leaves the mission field. No pains or expense should 
be spared for their training, and when once qualified they 
should be placed in positions of responsibility and trust. While 
Christian service, like educational or military service, must be 
based on sacrifice, Chinese workers should be given a living 
wage, enabling them to live decently and to have opportunities 
for constant improvement and efficient growth in mind and 
spirit. 

In seeking to make Christianity indigenous in China, 
besides the training of Chinese leaders, we must take into 
consideration the Chinese philosophy of life. What this is will 
take a man of great learning to define. I do not feel I am 
•qualified to deal with it. I will only mention two aspects of 
our philosophy of life which stand out quite prominently and 
have been noted by Western observers. One is what Dr. 
Arthur Smith calls the reasonableness of the Chinese people 
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and the other is our emphasis on the empirical or utilitarian 
side of life. Whatever may be our short-comings, we have 
the right to claim—in spite of a few foreign doctrines or 
institutions which have found their way to China,—a large 
measure of originality in our civilization. The two ideas given 
above have been found to be reasonable and useful and have 
therefore been incorporated into our national life. And having 
this strain of originality we are slow to adopt new ideas or 
institutions, and apt to reject anything that is imposed upon 
us without first convincing us that it is reasonable and useful. 
Take for instance, the introduction of railways into China. 
These first met violent opposition from our people. If those 
who built the short line from Shanghai to Woosuug had taken 
the pains to demonstrate to the men of influence of that day the 
usefulness of the “iron-road, 1 ’ instead of, as they actually did, 
imposing it upon the people against their will, they would 
not have suffered the mortification of seeing their work torn up 
and destroyed. To-day our people are simply begging for the 
construction of the very thing which their fathers so resolutely 
resisted. 

The same thing is true of Christianity. The teachings of 
Jesus can be best brought to our people by appealing to our 
mind and intellect in addition to our heart. Their usefulness 
and reasonableness should be demonstrated along with their 
power. Pure metaphysical speculation does not appeal to us 
like it does to the Indians who can spend a life-time in the 
contemplation of Nirvana. You may say we are too realistic. 
Nevertheless we are so endowed ; it is born in us. 

I am not at all afraid that Christianity cannot stand these 
two tests. The teachings of our Master can be made plain to 
the simple-minded and can also furnish food to the most intel¬ 
lectual. Such wonderful statements as: “I came that they 
may have life, and may have it abundantly,” or “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind ..... Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” or “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God/ 1 : I say such state¬ 
ments will not yield all their riches to the scholar who wishes 
to delve into them. That Christianity is useful to the 
individual, society, and the nation, who desires to or can deny ? 
All its works are works of mercy and kindness. For its mission 
is to preach good tidings to the poor, to proclaim release to the 
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captives, to give sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, and to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 

Such being the case I wish to suggest that missions should 
pay more attention to what educational institutions and literature 
can do in creating points of contact with the Chinese people. 
Most mission schools, in my judgment, have a wrong objective. 
They seek more to convert the students in them than to give 
them the best education in a broad sense of the word. With a 
few notable exceptions, most mission schools produce only 
clerks for the customs, the post office, and the business hongs. 
The missionaries in charge of such schools seem to glorify 
more in the number of converts they have succeeded in making 
than in the production of leaders whose lives shall count in the 
uplift of the country. They will often encourage the students to 
become Christians by giving them scholarships, or by doing so 
induce their parents to become Christians. Such proselytizing 
methods tend more to hinder than to help spread Christianity. 
I would rather have no Christian converts than have them only 
“rice” Christians ! 

Besides, in almost every case with possibly one or two 
exceptions, little attention is paid to the Chinese side of educa¬ 
tion. I know of a leading mission girls’ school where Chinese 
history and geography are taught in English ! Possibly this is 
so iu many other mission schools. 

Then agaiu, what poor Christian literature we have in 
China ! With all deference to the many sinologues among the 
missionaries, I cannot say that their works are edifying from a 
scholarly point of view. Many of the hymns for instance are 
worse than nursery rhymes. 

The point I am driving at is that hitherto too little 
attention has been paid to the importance of adapting Chris¬ 
tianity to the Chinese philosophy of life and viewpoint. 

I come now to the third division of my subject. It is my 
deep conviction*that if Christianity is going to spread in China, 
it must be done through laymen. Men like Dr. Chang Po-ling 
and General Feng Yui-hsiang are doing more in winning men 
to Christ than many paid workers. It will do your heart good 
to visit either the Union Church of Tientsin of which Dr, 
Chang is the moving spirit or the camp of General Feng. If 
we agree that laymen play the most important part in the 
spread of Christianity, it necessarily follows that missions should 
lay greater emphasis upon such aspects of their work as will 
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produce laymen of influence. So I come back once more to the 
part which mission schools can play in producing Christian 
laymen. Instead of producing clerks only (please do not think 
that I despise clerks ; I do not, for all men are useful), let the 
mission schools produce managers of business affairs, diplomats, 
scholars, officials and men for other influential positions. Such 
can lead in the affairs of the country as well.as in the spread of 
Christianity, and in so doing they will demonstrate that 
Christianity is both reasonable and useful. 

I11 conclusion I wish to lift my voice on behalf of union 
work. Already much has been done along this line in China. 
Not only are missions of the same denomination, such as the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian Missions, merging their 
forces but different denominations also are supporting union in¬ 
stitutions, I feel that my own denomination (C.M.S.) should go 
in more for union work, at least in China. Do not let old 
traditions hinder us from taking part in union work. The idea 
of having received a blessing from Peter is a dead issue now. 
Let us go in and join in union work. 

These are some of the convictions that I have. I hope 
that these criticisms will be taken in the same spirit as I make 
them. As a Chinese Christian I am anxious to see Christianity 
spread in China, and as one who deeply appreciates the work of 
missions and missionaries, I am not saying these things to 
depreciate them. 


Students’ Social Problems 

FU-UANG CHANG 

^J^IINCE the recent Student Movement against the decision 
of the Peace Conference in granting German rights in 
^ Shantung to Japan and against the pro-Japanese Chinese 
officials, a spirit of unrest has caused a general awaken¬ 
ing of the Chinese people to show in many unexpected ways. 
Politically the country is divided into North, South and South¬ 
west, or Chihli, Fengtieu, Kuoming, and Anfu parties, but the 
people as a whole are united in demanding self-government, 
self-determination, and abolition of the Tuchun system. Soci¬ 
ally this spirit of youth and action has manifested itself in even 
more surprising ways. The Student Unions all over the 
country, which have done more than any other organization in 
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rousing the spirit of nationalism among the masses, have also 
broken down the walls of separation between male and female 
students. At meetings, in strikes, in parades, and even in 
prison, the students of both sexes have worked together like 
brothers in arms. 

With the in-coming tide of “New Thought” (ff & $J), 
our young men and women have found that they have been 
cheated out of each other’s company for ages. From timid, 
bashful, young persons of yesterday, who left the choice of 
their future mates and happiness to their parents, as if it were 
but over night, we come face to face with young advocates of 
the equality of sexes, free social intercourse between men and 
women, free choice in marriage and co-education. What is 
more, we see all these actually being carried out before our 
eyes, and in many cases bringing sorrow to those concerned. 
Parents naturally are in despair. 

The National Educational Conference of 1919 at Shansi 
voted for co-education for China. The same conference met 
at Shanghai the following year and discussed ways and means 
of encouraging co-education. The Peking Government Univer¬ 
sity has opened her doors to female students, and now has more 
then ten of them. Recently the Nanking Government Normal 
College started co-education and during its summer session of 
1920, it had some one hundred girl students. Amoug the 
mission colleges, the Canton Christian College has had a few 
women students for years. Among medical schools, the Union 
Medical College at Pekiug admits women scholars on the same 
basis as men. 

“Will co-education solve the students’ social problems?” 
is a question which many mission colleges as well as other 
institutions of higher education are considering. Advocates of 
co-education claim that co-education will purify the existing 
social customs and create a better social order for the boys and 
girls of the future. For a student of Chinese social problems, 
it is very interesting to note the attitude of different schools 
towards this question. Some schools, choosing the line of 
least resistance, entirely ignore this problem ; others decide 
immediately to admit girl students ; and still others claim that 
the express purpose of their institutions is for the education of 
boys and will not admit female scholars under any circum¬ 
stances. The following are some of the arguments for and 
against co-education in mission colleges:— 
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Arguments For: 

1. Financially it is more economic and efficient to have 
one college with its equipment and staff to serve both boys and 
girls than to serve just one of them. As most colleges for boys 
are mission institutions, and since the missions are already 
burdened with the maintenance and development of their exist¬ 
ing colleges aud universities, it is out of the question to build 
enough institutions to supply the growing need of higher 
education for women in the immediate future. The Chinese 
government finds itself in the same situation. By utilizing 
more fully and efficiently existing institutions, co-education 
seems to its supporters to be a happy solution of these 
difficulties. 

2. Morally co-education will develop a spirit of chivalry 
among the male students and from them this spirit will be 
spread to the masses. Thus co-education will help win the first 
battle in the war against prostitution, concubinage, and other 
immoral evils of society. 

3. Socially co-education will purify existing social customs. 
Intercourse between male and female students, regulated and 
guided by school authorities, will be at its best in the Christian 
atmosphere and under the strict discipline of college or school. 

4. Educationally co-education will raise the standard of 
the middle schools for girls. 

5. Co-education will open the door of high attainments to 
ambitious and capable women in scholarship, in science, in 
busiuess, and in many other lines. As has been the experience 
of the West, these fields will, no doubt, be enriched by contri¬ 
butions from women, and humanity, as a whole, will be greatly 
benefited. 

6. Co-education in China is no longer a theory, but a 
fact. As mission institutions are the leaders in education and 
as they are very much trusted and respected by the people, it 
is up to them to lead Chinese educational institutions aud show 
them how co-education should be carried out. 

Arguments Against: 

1. Most mission colleges are in China for the express 
purpose of educating Chinese boys. 

2. Present plants of most mission colleges are inadequate 
in housing, equipment, and staff, for co-education. 
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3. Cc-educatioii is opposed by the conservative elements 
of the Chinese people. 

4. With the traditional conception of a scholar as one 
who does no manual work, with college athletics not as popular 
as they are in the schools of the West, and with the lack of 
the conception of a manly man among girls, co-education may 
cause the boys to become affected and effeminate. 

5. For many years to come, co-educational institutions 
will have more boys than girls. This condition may cause the 
girls to have an unbalanced attitude towards life. There is a 
criticism that many of the girls from one of the oldest co-educa- 
tional schools in China are proud and frivolous. 

6. Existing colleges for women have difficulties iu getting 
enough students ; co-education iu mission colleges may force 
those institutions to reduce their enrollment. 

Co-education is at present a live issue in China. But it 
will take a decade or so before it will be decided in any satis¬ 
factory way, and generally adopted by colleges and countenanced 
by the conservative elements of the Chinese people, unless some 
reputable institution takes the lead and shows that it will work. 

Iu addition to co-education, the problem of free social 
intercourse between male and female students, or rather between 
young men and women, is also a live issue that demands 
immediate solution. It can no longer be put aside for future 
solution : we must face it now. We have heard too many 
complaints from school authorities aud parents. At present 
both school authorities aud parents feel unable to cope with the 
growing situation. If correspondence between male and female 
students is censored, they communicate some other way. If 
their meeting each other at school or at home is prohibited, 
they will meet somewhere else. I have read several of the 
letters passed between boys aud girls, and also seen students of 
both sexes taking a stroll in the country unchaperoned. It is 
no longer an unusual sight to see bobbed-haired young women 
walking with foreign-dressed young men on the streets of 
Changsha, Times have indeed* changed ; a new social order is 
already here. 

The old code of ethics (|g |f| %&) does not hold with 
many young people now. They claim to follow the so-called 
“New Morality” ($Jf |g). This “new morality” is 
certainly not Christian but socialistic and against the teachiug 
of Confucius on the social relationship between men and 
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women. To some young men of this school, “free love n 
(@ ft H8 W) means to love the object of their fascination 
regardless of whether they are married or engaged, and 
“divorce ” means to resume the before-marriage relation 

with their wives with or without their consent. Yet one cannot 
help but sympathize with them in their determination to choose 
their own mates and decide their future happiness, and in their 
desperate efforts to remedy the results of ill-mated matches. 

Most students appreciate the fact that family happiness is’ 
above much fine gold, nevertheless conservative parents persist 
in arranging their future mates for them. Those having a 
stronger will often go to the extreme in search of their future 
happiness and for lack of guidance go astray; while others, 
finding no happiness in their parent-arranged marriages, 
are more susceptible to the temptations of taking concubines 
and other evils. Even in the so-called “ new marriage,” the 
married life is unusually full of perils. Since courtship consists 
of writing a few letters and apostrophizing each other’s pictures, 
such “new marriage’’—perhaps the best uuder the circum¬ 
stances—is more like a game of lottery than the result of 
balanced choice. Such a state of affairs does not limit itself to 
college students in China but includes some returned students 
as well. Thus China to-day is much advanced in education 
and in material progress, yet unhappy homes, concubinage, 
prostitution, and other social evils are not much abated. 

One way we Christian workers can do more for our 
students is to guide them in their social problems. By our 
examples we have shown them what free marriage is and 
what happy Christian homes are like. When our students try 
to practise what they learn from us and from our examples, 
they immediately meet a wall of opposition at home. No 
wonder that some of the pessimistic and ill-mated students find 
suicide a consolation out of the muddle of their lives. On the 
other baud, this movement is in its infancy and limited in 
scope. Filial piety still plays an important part in the minds 
of a large number of Chinese students. Most of them, some¬ 
how or other, are still able to make the most out of their 
parent-arranged marriages. The time is coming, in the not dis¬ 
tant future, when all our young men and women will take their 
destinies in their own hands. Now is the time for its to guide 
and educate our students in the solution of their problems, lest 
their future state should be worse than their present. 
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Let us consider some of the ways and means in our power 
to give and help : 

1. We must raise the moral standards of our students. 
For the “new morality, 11 which some of them talk about, we 
should substitute Christian morality. We should implant into 
their consciousness the Christian conceptions of purity and 
marriage. There should be developed in our schools strong 
public opinion against socialistic ideas and practices of “free 
love 11 and “divorce. 11 

2. We should educate our students in the duties of those 
who are to be married, namely : a pure body, freedom from 
vicious habits and from venereal disease, and a livelihood 
which insures the support of the family and the education of 
the children. 

3. We should educate our students in the obligations of 
the married life, viz; faithfulness and consideration towards 
the wife and love of the children. 

4. We should discourage early marriages among our 
students through education and strict school rules. A census 
of our students should be taken each year to find out who are 
married and who are engaged. Lectures on the evils of early 
marriage, from different points of view, should be delivered to 
those engaged and married students in college and in the last 
year of the middle school. We should establish and strictly 
enforce the rule that married meu cannot be admitted to middle 
schools. 

5. We should develop a spirit of chivalry among our 
students. Lectures on the social customs of the West ought 
to be given. 

6. We should encourage our students to send tbeir wives, 
if they are married, their fiancees, if engaged, and their sisters, 
if any, to schools to receive some education to increase their 
future usefulness and happiness. Even now to meet this need 
the Y. W. C. A. and various missions are conducting classes in 
cooking, domestic science, care of babies, etc., for married 
women. These should be increased. 

7. In social gatherings for college students and Chinese 
teachers, they should bring their waves, fiancees and sisters 
with them- This is the right place to begin social intercourse 
between men and women under the influence of Christian 
homes. 
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8. Time would be well spent, if we together with our 
wives should visit some of our students’ families. 

9. At St. John’s College, Shanghai, a course on Western 
etiquette is given by a member of the faculty. A club on 
Home-making at Shanghai Baptist College, under the leader¬ 
ship of the wives of some professors, is a move in the right 
direction. All missiou colleges would do well to introduce 
similar work. 

10. We should have more social intercourse with our 
graduates, former students, and their families. In many ways 
we can help them more than our present college students. The 
old students, also, may render much help to those who are now 
students. 


A Chinese View of What Should Be the General 
Aim of Christian Work in Changsha 

CHAO YUN-WEN 


was only twenty years ago that Christian work was 
started and there are now eight mission churches of different 
denomination besides four other missionary organizations, viz., 
the Yale Missiou, the Bible Institute of Dos Angeles, the 
Y.M.C.A., and the Y. W. C. A. 

During these years, Chinese Christians have made two or 
three attempts to establish independent churches which were 
to be purely Chinese in personnel and support. The earliest 
attempt failed. The second still exists but shows a very slow 
growth. The third is just in babyhood and is hardly yet a 
healthy baby. The causes of this comparative failure are plain 
enough. The workers connected with these churches have not 
been strong men of high Christian character, and those who 
have been attracted to the services have been of the sort who 
are described as those who 4 ‘eat religion” rather than those 
who have genuine Christian faith. 

It is gratifying to know that some of the mission churches 
have already become more or less self-supporting. This not 
only shows development of the Christian spirit, but is a 
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HANGSHA has good claims to be considered a progres¬ 
sive city in Christian work when the short history of 
missionary effort there is taken into consideration. It 
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real result of the teaching of the foreign missionaries. Gradu¬ 
ally the Chinese Christians are being taught to play their part 
in the work of the Master’s Kingdom. The members of the 
churches have mostly learned, directly or indirectly from our 
foreign friends, that, when the proper time comes, mission 
churches in China will be turned over to the Chinese members. 
This should in itself be one encouragement to churches to 
make progress in the matter of self-support. 

When we analyze the present condition of the members of 
the local churches, we find that, intellectually, some ninety per 
cent must be classed as non-educated ; spiritually, very few can 
be said to exhibit that self-sacrificial spirit which should 
characterize real Christians; and financially, that, just now, the 
city is not far from a state of bankruptcy through frequent 
political changes, a bad system of provincial finance and the 
consequent depreciation of all sorts of property. It is, there¬ 
fore, far too much to expect that the churches will become 
independent or self-supporting in the immediate future. 

The greatest hindrance to Christian work here lies in the 
poor means used for the preparation of Chinese workers. We 
cannot but admire the great work of preparation which the 
American Episcopal Church exhibits and which has produced 
welt educated workers in such numbers. I am sorry to say, 
however, that this church is still too young in Changsha to 
have produced workers of native birth, for they would surely 
be more efficient and better adapted to local conditions than 
men from neighbouring provinces. In other churches we do 
not yet see many workers who can minister to the churches 
satisfactorily without, or even under, the guidance of mission¬ 
aries. At the same time it is encouraging to hear that some 
young men from this province have decided to enter the 
ministry and are studying in theological schools at Wuchang 
and Nanking. The summer and winter conferences of the 
Y, M. C. A. are getting students to consider the matter of 
Christian work and some of them hope to become preachers. 
Indeed, there is reason to believe that all the churches are 
looking out to get the right men to do this work. Still, the 
actual number of volunteers is small; nor is it certain that all 
who volunteer will turn out to be ideal workers. 

When we ask why candidates for Christian work are so 
few, several reasons may be found. Some of these I wish to 
discuss frankly, though somewhat unsystematically. 
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In the first place, preparatory work for the Christian 
ministry has not been much developed in this city. As we 
have said, Changsha is religiously only a young centre. Then, 
her propinquity to the Wu-han cities has probably prevented 
her from being regarded as a geographical centre by the 
missions working in Changsha. The one theological school 
we have here is at present preparing only evangelists or 
preachers and has no regular students for the ministry. It offers 
no foreign language course. It is a pity to see even higher 
primary graduates, who have had some knowledge of English 
obliged to give up their studies in this attractive course when 
they enter the Union Theological School. While most of the 
important church meetings and annual conferences are still 
conducted in English, it seems more necessary for the co¬ 
workers of missionaries to have some knowledge of English 
than it is for even ordinary students. Really, we do not reckon 
a man as up-to-date in his studies if he knows no English, 
since it is the universal language. It is true that men with a 
good foundation in English are going to Wuchang and Nan¬ 
king, but there must be some who for family or other reasons 
are hindered from leaving the province. The lowness of the 
grade of theological work here and the fewness of the students 
able to leave the province, seem to me the first cause of the 
poverty of our native Christian leadership. 

In the second place, leaders in social work are the men 
needed in the churches to-day. Such men must live lives 
which will be right examples to the community; they must 
show the spirit of self-sacrifice, and, in addition, they must be 
able to keep abreast of social questions and right methods of 
dealing with them. To be well equipped in this matter with 
all facilities involves financial considerations. The necessary 
requisite of disciplesbip, stated by Jesus Christ, should be 
familiar to all Christians: “If any man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow Me.” 
Money seekers are not real Christians; much less should they 
be admitted to the Christian ministry. But a living wage is a 
necessity for every kind of worker. In recent years, the salaries 
of Chinese Christian workers have not kept pace with the rapid 
rise in the cost of living. Here in Changsha, the average 
monthly salary has been forty dollars for pastors and twenty 
dollars for preachers, in addition to allowances for house rent 
and for children. The rate for university graduates is higher. 
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The children’s allowance is on the average only two dollars a 
month, and the house accommodation for Chinese workers is 
usually very inferior to that made for their foreign colleagues. 
Ninety per cent of the entire church membership often expect 
social entertainment and ask financial or other material help 
from their Chinese pastors. This entertainment and necessary 
charity is a heavy burden on the pastors and is not generally 
understood by the foreigners. The general cry for increase in 
pay is perfectly natural, and any failure to meet it properly 
acts as a big stumbling block in the way of our spiritual work. 

In the third place, I fear our foreign friends have looked 
on their Chinese workers too highly. Chinese workers must 
not be thought of as having reached an equally high level, or 
as being able to do the same grade of work which the foreigner 
can do. The Chinese have a poor background in matters of 
education and social environment, and this affects their efficiency. 
Chinese workers are most useful in guiding the efforts of 
foreign workers in the interior, and can more easily adapt 
themselves to their own countrymen. But our foreign friends 
often find themselves disappointed and dissatisfied with their 
Chinese co-workers when they trust them whole-heartedly and 
thrust upon them the whole responsibility of the work assigned 
to them. Reaction after failure following such misplaced trust 
often leads to misunderstanding on both sides. The Chinese 
from generation to generation have been slack and unaccustdmed 
to the attention to details common in the West. When placed 
in positions which involve responsibilities for which their train¬ 
ing has not equipped them, they are easily tempted to leave 
church work and accept business positions with not only less 
responsibilities but more pay. 

Fourthly, the fees now charged in mission schools seem 
to be checking at its source the natural supply of Christian 
workers, who should, of course, come from Christian families. 
The bad government, especially of this province, since the 
establishment of the Republic, has much impoverished the 
people. But the charges for tuition and board in the mission 
schools have been increased, and the rates are generally higher 
than those for the local and governmental schools. Mission 
schools like St. John’s University and McTyeire’s in Shanghai, 
have been gradually turned into schools for well-to-do people. 
Christian families in Changsha can hardly pay half, or even 
one-third of the rates charged by these Shanghai schools. 
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Missionary schools are the only ones in Changsha which have 
student Y. M. C. A’s. Christian influence in other schools is 
very limited. We can hardly hope for Christian leaders in 
non-mission schools. The present tuition in mission schools 
seems too high for ordinary people, especially in these times of 
critical financial conditions. If few Christian families can 
afford to give their children secondary and higher education of 
good standard, the raising of tuition fees in mission schools 
would seem to contradict the original policy in establishing 
such schools. 

Lastly, religious work in Changsha has been greatly 
affected by the tide of new thought which has flooded into 
this interior city. It is said that Changsha stands third in 
all China in regard to the sale of socialistic publications. All 
the young men here to-day are more or less socialistically 
inclined. But the terminology of Christian socialism has been 
hardly looked into by either Chinese or foreign workers. All 
sorts of problems of life are being presented to young readers 
and it is the duty of Christian workers to guide these young 
people in the right paths. We must keep pace with the ideas 
of modern knowledge and of wide social progress. If we are to 
guide the community, we must be ready to produce coustructive 
convictions in the minds of young people especially those who 
are telling our church members that socialism wipes out the 
need for religion, and in whose muddled minds religion is 
confounded with mere superstition. 

Feeling strongly that the work in Changsha needs the 
guidance of good Chinese leaders, I venture to make the 
following recommendations, which, while they spring from my 
own observations only, may be of some worth in discussion. 

(1) Preparatory work for theological training should 
be made as attractive and complete as possible. English 
language study should be added to the present schedule of the 
Union Theological School in Changsha in order that the 
students may read modern books in that language and be able 
to continue higher education along that line. There would be 
less misunderstanding between Chinese Christian leaders and 
foreign missionaries if preachers and evangelists could use both 
English and Chinese when working with English-speaking 
missionaries. 

(2) In regard to the treatment of Chinese workers, I would 
not advocate unreasonably high pay to those who are not well 
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qualified and prepared ; but a wage corresponding to the present 
cost of living should be carefully worked out. Housing is also 
quite an important problem. When both Chinese and foreign 
residences are on one compound and differ very considerably in 
comfort and convenience, discouragement is easily roused. 
Workers with low salaries can do nothing in the way of life 
insurance, yet they would be much happier if they could adopt 
some savings system, even if only on a small scale. If the 
ministry is a profession, it should be made a respectable one 
for respectable men. 

(3) The Y. M. C. A. offers a good example to all religious 
workers in the matter of administrative organization. Every 
secretary has a vote in their business meetings and foreign and 
Chinese workers stand on au equal basis. I would plead with 
our foreign friends neither to look down upon those Chinese 
who are not fully qualified, nor to regard them too highly as if 
they were equals in training. Some of them are well prepared 
in some respects, and yet they have been brought up in families, 
schools and churches with a social environment inferior to that 
in the West. Let them guide their Chinese co-workers in a co¬ 
operative spirit and train them to be faithful, sincere, and loyal 
to their work. In this way, our foreign friends will the better 
manifest God’s love, and the profession of the ministry will be 
made a happier and more attractive one. 

(4) The present condition of this province offers a great 
opportunity to the churches in educational work. Subsidies 
from the government are so irregular that government 
schools are in constant fear of having to close down. One 
consequence is that ordinary Chinese families feel that there is 
no assured school for their children except mission schools: 
consequently, these, notwithstanding the increase of fees, are 
crowded. But the increased numbers show a decreased per¬ 
centage of scholars from Christian families. If the number of 
scholarships in every mission could be increased, this would 
meet the needs of the situation. The future of our church 
depends very largely on education, which is the only real source 
of Christian leadership. 

(5) Modern social progress is inevitable. No individual, 
or nation, or religion is able to bar out the inflow of new ideals. 
Christianity is a living and progressive religion, and Christian 
workers are now facing a great war of social problems which 
they must fight out to the last. Knowledge of the Bible alone 
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is not enough for a modern preacher. The young students of 
to-day are intellectually different from what they were even 
two years ago. Critical study of “new thought” and more 
common sense is needed to steady these young men whose 
minds are muddled with socialistic learning. Ministers in 
Western countries, where socialism has a longer history and 
where its relations to Christianity have been more fully studied, 
must have had a more difficult battle to fight than those who 
have been living in China. I presume the private and public 
libraries ready for the use of Christian workers in the leading 
cities of America and Europe must be very different from those 
available in Changsha. I wish we could have a circulating 
library of modern publications for use amongst our churches. 
I would like to see also a special circle take up the study of 
modern social problems in relation to Christianity and make 
preparation for discussion and for publicity in either English 
or Chinese. 

Some of these recommendations may not be practicable 
but at any rate they represent some part of the Chinese view 
of the proper aim for Christian work in Changsha. 


Religious Persecution in China: A Historical Study 
of the Relations Between Church and State 

HARRISON K. WRIGHT 
(Continued from page 24.9, April 1921.) 

long sections to the theory and practice of government, 
and to tlie study of economic and social questions. There is 
not much religion in his book, but little metaphysics, some 
psychology and a good deal of ethics. We are not without 
evidence that he was of a more liberal spirit than Confucius, 
and many of the disciples of Confucius.* Yet there is enough 
orthodoxy and intolerance to furnish material for the party that 
was inclined to hunt heretics. The fact that Mencius was 

* We are fortunate in having a systematic statement of the teachings of 
Mencius in Faber’s book, “The Mind of Mencius.” References here given 
are to the pages of that work. 



STUDY of Mencius from our present point of view is 
not less instructive. Speaking generally, his work is 
the most practical of all the Four Books. He devotes 
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included in the Confucian canon, while Hsiin-tzu, orthodox on 
every point except that of the original depravity of human 
nature, was excluded, by the consensus of opinion in China, 
is enough to show on which side we shall find the main 
influence of Mencius. First of all, in the doctrine of Heaven,* 
we find much that would cause the government to adopt a rigid 
attitude in religious matters. Heaven appoints the regal 
power, with officials and revenues (p. 71). Heaven does not 
speak. “It manifests itself only by the conduct (of the ruler) 
and by what happens” (p. 72). “No man nor Emperor can 
bestow an empire, but only Heaven alone” (p. 74). Heaven 
prepares its own agents, giving them a course of hard training; 
and it perfects what the Superior Man has commenced (p. 75). 
Here we have a complete apparatus of authority. Against this, 
one or two statements look in the direction of tolerance. The 
voice of the people is said to be the voice of God. The ruler is 
the least, and the people the most important element in the 
body politic. “Inasmuch as one preserves his heart and 
cultivates h:s essential nature, one serves Heaven” (p. 76). 
These are noble sentiments, worthy of their great author, and 
they were recalled with fervor when the new Chinese Republic 
was born. But it was always possible to ignore them, or even 
to interpret them iu a sense suited to the state party, and that 
was what was done within recent memory. The enthusiasm 
for the ideas hardly lasted a year under the Republic, and 
before that there was never any enthusiasm for them that did 
not ally itself with formal Confucianism. This was quite 
natural, seeing the attitude of Mencius on other matters. His 
treatment of virtue, aud especially of the virtue of propriety, 
enforces orthodoxy in action. Propriety is allied with right¬ 
eousness as a natural brother; it rises out of reverence (p. 123), 
and is emphasized to the point where it becomes a foe to 
innovation. The conduct of the Superior Man is another case 
in point. He clings to his standard, which is his Holy 
Scripture (p. 138). “If the standard is correct, the mass of 
people is elevated ” (p. 139). He is inflexible, and is supported 
by those in power (pp. 140-1). The holy man, or Sage, is 
likewise a man who teaches many generations, and who does 
not change his teaching (p. 146). In the descriptions of partic- 


*Here as elsewhere, it should be understood that Heaven is God, a 
•personal power that, unseen, controls the universe. V. Giles, “ Confucianism 
and Its Rivals,*' pp. 9-16. 
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ular Sages, they are not represented as engaging in religious 
persecution, but they are either Emperors with the^rights that 
Heaven bestows for the fixing of religious belief and practice, 
or they are men who supported the dynasty so long£as it was 
possible without offending Heaven. In describing the five 
relations there is emphasis on the subordination of the son, the 
younger brother, and the wife (pp. 163, 172, 182). The picture 
of the good minister of state, while admitting some elements of 
independence, is on the whole not less unequivocal as to the 
divine rights of kings. In the section on national education, 
Faber calls attention to the position of orthodoxy. “The chief 
representatives of Chinese orthodoxy were the most important 
of her emperors, thus indicating that the nature of that 
orthodoxy was political economy.* That this has all along 
continued so conservative arises from the fact of its strong 
moral basis, which again is founded upon the nature and 
destiny of man” (p. 274). Finally we may be sure that the 
conservative element did not fail to make a religious application 
of the statement, “If there are no conservative families at 
court .... the state will come to ruin ” (p. 307). There may 
be some question as to the translation of the phrase as 

“conservative families.’ 5 ! But there can be none as to the 
main intent of the passage ; Faber is correct there. We might 
go on to quote more passages, but those given should be more 
than sufficient. If we have some gleams of progress, of a 
morality and a government and a religion that shall not be 
static, in Mencius, we have enough emphasis on orthodoxy, 
enough praise of the inflexible, unchanging Superior Man to form 
the corrective which the party opposed to progress wanted to 
have at its baud. The whole attitude of the Four Books is 
comprehended in the famous statement of Confucius about 
himself, “A transmitter and not a maker, believing in and 
loving the ancients.” Apply that to revelation, and you have 
rigidity ; apply it to religion and you have spiritual death, 
unhealthy fears, and ghastly persecution. 

It is beyond our purpose to carry this examination into the 
remainder of the Thirteen Classics. There would be no good 
reason for stopping there, and it is doubtful if one could find, in 


♦This is one of the contentions of Dr. Chen Huan-chaug, as we have seen. 
tLegge translates, “ families attached to the laws,” and in a note says 
that means, “ old families to whom the laws of the State are familiar and 
dear.” 
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the whole range of orthodox literature, both canonical and 
extra-canonical, material which, taken altogether, has influenced 
the mind and thought of the Chinese as much as have the Four 
Books. Those books came forth out of the nation, they 
express the very essence of its thought, and in their turn they 
have had a mighty influence in holding the nation to the ideals 
which they express. The course of historical events came in 
to help the emphasis on conservatism; the records of Confu¬ 
cianism reflect the effort of an enlightened spirit to rise above the 
crass conceptions of animism ; having attained its height by 
painful effort, and in the face of misunderstanding and 
stupidity, it finds itself assailed, first by strange, new doctrines 
at home, of Mih-tzu, Yang-tzu and others, and then by this 
new, strange religion from India. Strange indeed would it 
have been, if they had not said, “The old is better ; we cling 
to the deposit of faith.” In nearly every human breast there is 
a longing for authority, on which the troubled soul may rest, 
and from which it may get its strength and take its orders. 
When the soul is persuaded that it has found authority, we 
need not wonder that its rage against the man or the group 
which would filch away its treasure, even with the promise of 
a better one, should be a terrible thing. “ Would you drive 
me,” it says, “back into the tempest-tossed sea of doubt?” 
But having attained, and for a measurable period enjoyed, its 
desired peace, then if outer circumstances permit, it is rare that 
we do not find two forces changing its defensive into an 
offensive warfare. Fear and inertia combine, and persecution 
results. It has been so in other religious ; the teachings of the 
Chinese orthodox writings have prepared the way; we may 
now turn to the actual course of history, and see whether the 
expected happened according to the program we have foreseen. 

DE GROOT’S ACCOUNT OF RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 

As has been intimated, the only authority worthy of the 
name is De Groot, and his authority derives peculiar weight 
from the fact that he has gone direct to the available archives 
of the Chinese government. Persecution in China as in Europe 
has been a state affair. We do not find that the cause of any 
of the persecutions has been the zeal of a religious fanatic 
(Johnston, Parker, etc., are thus far correct) but many an 
Emperor has gloried in his deeds of persecution as much as 
Torquemada, and has recorded its details in official histories, 
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decrees and laws. It may be that even as in the case of 
Torquemada the accredited historian has exaggerated the tale, 
but that it should be permitted to become a part of imperial 
archives shows at least the will of the Emperors, and there is 
no proof of exaggeration. De Groot testifies that he once held 
the belief in religious liberty so common among students of 
Chinese religions and history; it was an acquaintance with the 
documents which he translates, added to observation of treat¬ 
ment of the sectaries by the government, which has wrought a 
change in his opinion. It will be impossible for the unpre¬ 
judiced student to read De Groot’s impressive array of facts 
without being struck by horror. We must admit his claim that 
Confucianism has engaged in the bloodiest religious persecutions 
in all human history. (Cf. p. 378.) Here as in many other 
things China reverses the order that seems natural to us; 
Jesus asks whether grapes can come from thorns, or figs from 
thistles, but in China grapes and figs have produced thorns aud 
thistles ; the noble system which Confucius had so large a part 
in building was put to dreadful and ignoble uses. 

On the other band, as we study the facts, let us beware 
of swallowing De Groot whole. It will be needful to call 
attention, at one point or another, to a tendency on his part 
to overstate the case against the government, and to be content 
with a superficial explanation of the facts. Bad as the attitude 
of various governments has been in the matter of crushing 
revolts (most of which were in some degree religious), we 
must not forget that some revolts were successful, that every 
dynasty was the fruit of a successful revolt, and that revolters, 
if successful, would persecute the outgoing dynasty with as 
much cruelty as the dynasty itself used so long as it was in 
the saddle. The way of the times was cruelty. Sectaries 
might or might not be anti-dynastic. It was inevitable that 
the government should think them dangerous. Moreover, many 
unscrupulous men have raised the banner of revolt under the 
name of some secret or Buddhist society, thus throwing suspicion 
on those really innocent. There is usually some inner cause 
for persecution in addition to a general policy in that direction, 
and it is often more important to seek that -nner cause than to 
relate the detail of horrors which followed its working. Con- 
fucianists as men and as statesmen are not naturally more cruel 
than other Chinese, nor does orthodoxy or conservatism as such 
make men cruel. It only makes them more consistent and 
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unwavering in the application of their beliefs, and many of 
them believe in a policy of gentle, patient, persistent persuasion, 
that wears away resistance ; and on the other hand there is 
such a thing as intolerance of intolerance among the pro¬ 
gressives. This De Groot has not always remembered. Also, 
it is impossible to resist the feeling that some of the heat of 
De Groot’s wrath rises from sympathy with persecuted sectaries 
who were his personal friends. For this of course we can 
offer no proof, but it is a conjecture that seems plausible. 
As to the other matter, most students of the Chinese character 
at first hand will agree. If Buddhism or one of the sects had 
been the state religion in China, it would unquestionably have 
been intolerant. The natiou was not far advanced in civiliza¬ 
tion during the Tang Dynasty when the important persecutions 
began, and the lower the grade of civilization, the greater the 
severity of the persecution will be. 

De Groot begins with a brief statement of the fundamental 
principle regarding heresy and persecution. Since the Tao 
represents all that is correct and right, and it is the aim of 
all men in their lives that they may conform to it, and so 
be in harmony with Heaven and Earth, therefore it is a 
bounden duty to persecute what does not conform. Heresy 
is non-conformity, and only the sacred classics of China are 
truly orthodox. These books expressly commaud persecution 
of heresy. 

‘'The classical and only truly orthodox religion consists iu 
the worship of ancestors, of certain gods of agriculture, and of a 
great number of other national saints, rulers, sages and heroes of 
all times, apotheosized by emperors under every dynasty, of a host 
of faithful servants of the state, and male and female paragons of 
virtue and self-sacrifice; besides, it includes the worship of certain 
gods of nature, such as heaven and earth, the sun, the moon and 
the stars, wind, rain, clouds, and thunder, fire, mountains and 
rivers.” “ As for the people, their religion consists professedly 
only in the worship of their ancestors. Ever since the classical 
period, this religion has been exercised in the domestic circle, 
needing nothing that might stamp it as ecclesiastical or sectarian. 
All such things are therefore unclassical and anti-Coufucian 
and . . . have no right to exist” (p.15). 

Next there follows the exemplification of the principle as 
enunciated, a historical survey of the persecution of religions ; 
the account in a single chapter is carried down to the seven¬ 
teenth century. It is noted that Buddhism has always been 
more rigorously persecuted than Taoism, as the latter had 
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much in common with Confucianism, “To no son of China 
would it ever occur to question the supreme authority wielded 
by the emperor and his proxies, the mandarins, not only over 
mankind, but also over the gods” (p.17). This is a good 
example of De Groot’s exaggeration. The overthrow of many 
dynasties might be held proper on the ground that the mandate 
of Heaven had been lost, but the overthrow of the whole 
imperial system of governmeut and the substitution of a 
republic, which has occurred since the publication of De 
Groot’s book, shows that the nation can question the divine 
right of kings; the republic in turn must be overthrown and 
a new empire set up, if De Groot’s theory is to be proved 
correct. 

As most of the gods are classical, how are we to tell which 
are the forbidden ones ? There is no rule, and imperial 
despotism has decided in each case. But magistrates were ordered 
to forbid the worship by the people of gods not named in the 
calendar. Whoever sets himself up as a god, or the messenger 
of a god, is to be tortured and killed. “China’s chronicles 
of all ages are full of instances of mandarins who gave the 
most brilliant proof of the integrity of their orthodoxy by 
destroying so-called yin sze (§5|B) or heretic sacrifices, breaking 
the images, demolishing the temples, and even having the 
priests beaten with sticks” (p.17). The persecution of Taoist 
monachisra is also a case in point. 

Under the Han Dynasty Buddhism secured for itself a 
lasting place in Chinese society. The first persecutor was 
Wu (Shi Tsu), A.D. 424-452. The next serious persecution 
occurred in 573, Buddhism having fully recovered in the 
meantime. There followed a congress of the Three Religions, 
at which the reigning emperor exalted Confucianism and 
denounced Buddhism. The first emperor of the Tang Dynasty 
received with favor a memorial from a minister named Fu Yih 
(1®©) against Buddhism, and the result was a decree that 
i ‘only they who had become monks and nuns without any 
intention of a worldly nature, aud from 110 selfish motives, 
and, moreover, obeyed the religious commandments and led 
a life of rigid asceticism, should be allowed to remain in the 
convents” ip.42). An official named Yao Ch’ung in 

714, sent in a memorial and later wrote his will, both directed 
against Buddhism ; the chief argument iu both cases being the 
failure of Buddhism to answer the demand of filial piety that 
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one raise up children to perform the family sacrifices. It is 
also argued that since the introduction of Buddhism, the length 
of the dynasties has been shortened ; that it is silly to suppose 
it to be possible by ceremony to raise the dead to a state 
of higher bliss; that celibacy impoverishes the people by 
reducing the population ; that all human perfection will be 
produced by virtue of the Tao, so long as there is submission 
to parents and sovereigns; that filial piety demands the 
production of male descendants, and that this is made im¬ 
possible by Buddhist practices. These documents indicate the 
rising tide of persecution against Buddhism, and that religion 
steadily declined under this dynasty. The number of monks and 
nuus was limited, as well as the institutions in which they might 
live. The figures are : 3,235 monasteries and 2,123 convents,— 
besides 1,687 Taoist abbeys—(including 776 male, 988 female); 
Buddhist monks 75,524; nuns, 50,576. A diploma granted 
by the secular power was required for the religious, before they 
could be considered clergy, wear religious garb or dwell in a 
monastery or convent. These were sometimes sold for money 
(779). As the dynasty went on, the Confucian persecution of 
Buddhism grew stronger, and a mighty defender of the Con- 
fucian faith came forward in the person of. Han Yu 
In the year 8x9 he put forth one of the most famous memorials 
in the history of controversy. He begins by reciting the 
historical proofs that evil follows the path of Buddhism for 
the Chinese people. He then points out the evil that will be 
caused by the emperor’s example iu leading the common 
people to practise Buddhism, says that Buddha was a foreigner 
and ought not to have for his bone relic more honor than 
would be given to the living man if he came to China as an 
ambassador; “ Let the bone be burned, and any plagues that 
he can send be visited 011 me.” This is of course to ignore 
the question as to whether the Buddha was a greater man 
than a foreign ambassador. Han Yu was practically banished, 
but after his death, the ordination of Buddhist monks and 
nuns was interdicted, and images were removed from the court 
in 835. Then came the Emperor Wu Tsung, who proved a 
formidable persecutor, assisted by three jealous and eager 
Taoists. He decreed the gradual extinction of Buddhism, the 
bulk of the work to be done at a single stroke, but a remnant 
to be allowed to languish to a natural death. Yet the religiou 
did not die out ; measures for complete extinction were never 
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pressed, because that would have disturbed the feng-shui 
too much. In 955 another edict was issued by Shi Tsung 
of the later Chow Dynasty, defining the limits of the 
number of monasteries, and prescribing the procedure 
for “ entering religion.” Self-torture and magic were 
prohibited. 

The Sung Dynasty maintained all these restrictions, and 
for long periods suspended the granting of certificates of ordina¬ 
tion. But in 1019 the emperor permitted a remarkable re¬ 
crudescence of Buddhism (p. 78). To this bis successor put a 
stop. An edict of 1106 says, Exterminate Buddhism! Chu 
Hsi drew up a manual of domestic worship which forbids the 
performance of Buddhist rites for the dead. The Mongol 
Dynasty favored Buddhism throughout the ninety years of its 
existence. The first emperor of the Ming Dynasty was at first 
favorable to Buddhism, but presently, in 1372, he began to 
revive the restrictions. These were gradually increased in 
number and severity. Perhaps he was moved by the fact that 
the Mongol Dynasty was short-lived, while the persecuting 
dynasties lasted long. A chief eunuch, 145057, turned the 
tide for a time. After that, persecution was the rule ; or at 
least repression, though not always severe. The climax of 
persecution came in 1536, when all the Buddhist temples and 
relics within the precincts of the imperial palace were destroyed. 
The next year it was ordered that the existing monasteries were 
to be allowed to crumble to decay, no repairs being permitted 
henceforth. Yet severer measures in 1566 caused the White 
Lotus sect to break into rebellion. The registration of the 
monks ordered in that year started the trouble. The Manchu 
ruler put forth two repressive edicts before he became emperor 
of China. From the time of the White Lotus rebellion, “the 
soil of the empire was going to be drenched for a long series of 
years with heretic blood” (p. 90). “ The history of Buddha’s 

religion under the Ming Dynasty was one of tears and bloodshed. 
Who can fathom the flood of woe, during those centuries poured 
out over its votaries, its clergy as well as its laity?” (p. 90). 
To this we must assent, for the evidence is more than sufficient. 
But we may justly take exception to the tendency, which 
appears on the same page as the above quotations, as well as 
elsewhere, to make Confucianism responsible for the malignant 
vigor of the founder of the Ming Dynasty. We might well ask, 
why did not his early life as a Buddhist bring forth better fruit? 
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It is the character of the mau that is to blame and not the 
character of Confucianism, for the change. 

De Groot now proceeds to describe the Manchu legislation 
on convents and religious life. The Manchus, it seems, took 
over word for word from the Mings that article in the Caw 
Code which forbade the unauthorized building of a monastery, 
and prescribed the punishment for the same, as well as the 
punishment for the adoption of the tonsure by an unordained 
man (note that the number of monasteries which had the right 
of ordaining was very few), and the punishment for members of 
small families who enter religion before certain ages. But in 
addition there were the dynastic Caws and Ordinances, many 
of which bear on the subject. Unfortunately they are available 
down to the year 1818 only, as the later ones were not 
published when De Groot wrote. Since the coming of the 
Republic it should be possible to get them. By these, officers 
were appointed for the control of the clergy ; in the capital 
alone, the number of these was 80 for the Buddhists and 54 
for the Taoists. They were chosen from among the consecrated 
clergy of pure and careful behavior. It should be noted that 
the Tang and the Sung Dynasties had similar systems of control. 
The rescripts from 1645 to 1801 concerning monasteries and 
temples are of the same repressive temper. As before, the clergy 
must possess diplomas issued by the state, and there are various 
edicts circumscribing the activities of the monks and intended 
to keep their numbers from growing. It is (p, 112) “a policy 
of proscription of their existence, mixed with a little con¬ 
descending indulgence, and with somewhat more of a placid 
submission to a prevailing and unalterable state of things.” 
The imperial rescripts on the conduct of the clergy make it 
apparent that while some measure of religious liberty is 
ostensibly allowed, it is made nugatory by provisions elsewhere 
that restrict the numbers of the religious, and forbid women to 
worship in Buddhist temples. How long this last provision 
may have been in abeyance we cannot say, but as is well 
known they worshipped freely, even before the fall of the 
Manchus. With regard to Lamaism, the government must 
logically restrain it in common with other forms of Buddhism, 
and thus we find a long list of restrictive laws, but again it is 
doubtful how strictly these laws have been enforced ; and, in 
addition, the government has used a policy of partial protec¬ 
tion, and lias even prescribed duties for the Lama priests, as 
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well as for Buddhist and Taoist priests, in connection with the 
imperial funeral rites. Such restriction as did exist, however, 
was clearly regarded as persecution, and was the cause of the 
rise of a body of secular clergy, who avoided the penalties 
against the regular clergy by not taking the tonsure or wearing 
the Buddhist dress and by marrying. This being observed by 
the authorities was of course pursued with new persecutions, 
In 1394 came the first Ming rescript; in 1735 Kao Tsung 
cursed them as idlers, more harmful to the social life and con¬ 
ditions of the people than were the Buddhist anchorities. They 
are commanded to become completely secular or to go into 
convents, for the policy was to segregate them. Dater this 
edict was modified a little, but in the main was confirmed, and 
all the laws applying to the conventual clergy were made to 
apply to the secular class. They were compelled to be enrolled 
and forbidden to take pupils except under the ordinary 
restrictions. 

The fact that the Buddhists monopolized the salvation of 
the dead, and that the destruction of their buildings would 
have harmed the fetig-skui , prevented the complete destruction 
of their religion. An unstable, two-faced policy resulted, and 
the religion languished; though we may question whether it 
would have languished if it had really deserved to flourish. 
Again the means for criticizing De Groot and his sources are 
not to be had, but if the present day furnishes any standard for 
comparison, we can but wonder, without denying the existence 
of persecution, whether that persecution was the main cause of 
the languishing. Persecution either kills or cures, unless the 
persecuted sect is insincere, or admits syncretism, in its 
practices. The latter was the case in this instance. For the 
strictest of Confucianists, the rites of the Buddhists and Taoists 
are in demand after their death. As has been noted, many 
Buddhist and Taoist practices are commanded to be observed 
at the royal court. But Buddhism does not wholly die out, 
and De Groot is probably right in thinking that the reason is 
that Confucianism is insufficient to satisfy the heart needs of 
the people. 

De Groot now proceeds to describe the laws against heresies 
and seels. The state was willing that the religions other than 
Confucianism should exist with restrictions, in their regular 
forms, but when the forms became irregular, it was of course 
more difficult to keep watch of them, and the persecution 
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became severer. Three articles, the core of the Manchu law 
against heresy, and taken over bodily from the Mings, are 
quoted ; they are sufficiently stringent and are directed against 
some of the sects by name, as well as against violaters of the 
law in general. It should be noted that, so far as present 
knowledge, reached by observation, goes, part of the second of 
the three articles, directed against a practice called 581 j# 

(which De Groot translates “hold sacrificial meetings,” but 
which might better be called “hold religious processions,” for 
sacrifice is not an essential part of the demonstration, while 
rivalry in these processions is) should be approved by all good 
men, for these processions are a cloak and occasion for all 
manner of immorality, and in Chekiang, for example, as well 
as elsewhere, the authorities have continually to break up or 
forbid such gatherings, in the name not of orthodoxy, but of 
common morality. There are appended some supplementary 
laws, detailing punishment for minor kinds of zeal in Buddhist 
practice. These punishments are not to be applied rashly or 
inconsiderately, but village chiefs who fail to punish heretics 
are to be punished severely themselves, and there are consider¬ 
able rewards offered to the persecutors of heretics. Renegades 
who betray their co-religionists are to be pardoned. 

Of the sects, several are mentioned, but not all are known 
to us now, and about others it is difficult to get information, as 
they are naturally secretive about themselves. De Groot deals 
first with the White Dotus sect. Dike the others it is pre¬ 
ponderantly Buddhist in belief and practice. The early annals 
of the sect are scanty, but such as they are, they indicate that 
it was powerful and widespread. A member of the sect founded 
the Ming Dynasty, and at first sat on the throne as its 
representative. But under the later Mings, it was persecuted. 
De Groot gives a very readable account of the circumstances 
under which he made an acquaintance with members of the 
sect as it exists to-day in Fukien. 

Another interesting sect which has borne the weight of 
persecution is called the Sien-t’ieu (ft ^). It is a Taoist 
body in origin, from its adoption of the notion of the Apex of 
Nothingness, but with a Buddhist explanation of the same. 
They personalize the ^ (apex of nothingness). The 
founder was a certain Do Hwai, who, though imprisoned for 
his religious opinions and preaching, was pardoned when he 
was able to vanquish in debate a theological champion who had 
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worsted the scholars of the court. He was also the founder of 
the Lung-hwa sect. In the extant accounts of him there is a 
mixture of fact and fable. His followers practise the Wu-wei 
($*§ 3§) doctrine, and have no chapels, images or prayers. 
Wu-wei is not just Nirvana, though it is often mistaken for it 
by the sects. ‘ 4 Identification of man’s conduct with the 
World’s Course is thus the chief principle of the Sien-t’ien 
sect” (p. 186). One wonders that De Groot does not note 
here, as in the case of many of the Confucian teachings, the 
similarity with the doctrine of the Stoics. It has been noted 
by Dr. G. W. Knox (see an article by him in the Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. xx, part i), but by no 
other writer who has come to my notice. It is really, in 
whatever form it appears, only one kind of a glorification of the 
law of inertia. De Groot calls attention to the glorification of 
Wu-wei by Confucius; il Does Heaven speak?” It is but 
just to say, however, that this idea has a minor place in the 
Confucian, while it is important in the other two systems. 
After the three apexes, the Sien-t’ien sect put the three 
Buddhist jewels (Triratua), and then a variety of inferior deities 
and saints, including the spirits of the ancestors whom they 
worship. Each member worships likewise in his own house 
(as the sect has no temples or houses of worship) the god, 
Buddha or Bodhisatva of his choice. There is no propaganda, 
nor are there any religious ranks or titles; it is essentially a 
domestic religion. 

The Lung-hwa (fg gg) sect, an off-spring of the same 
parent as the Sien-t’ien, is, in contrast to it, essentially 
ritualistic. Images are used in worship, there are nine ranks 
of offices, and the followers of the sect are zealous propagandists; 
iu other matters they resemble the Sien-t’ieu. Their initiation 
ritual, which De Groot translates from a manuscript copy that 
he obtained in Amoy, proves to be a subdivision of the 
consecration ritual of the Buddhist monks, mixed with some 
Confucian elements. De Groot thinks that this inclusion 
marks them as true to their persecutor, the Confucian State, 
but this goes too far. They may have been true, but it was 
quite possible for them to be false to the state, while using 
some useful elements in the practice of the state religion. 
The lengthy and interesting description of these sects was 
doubtless included by De Groot both because this was a con¬ 
venient place for the record of his studies of them, and because, 
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as his further descriptions show, they suffered some of the 
severest of the persecutions on which the imperial authorities 
embarked. 

(To be continued.') 


Obituary 


Rev. William Hewitt Gillespie, M.A. 

T JHE Rev. William Hewitt Gillespie, M.A., was born at 
Newry, County Down, Ireland, 1868, and died at 
_____ Changchun, Manchuria, November, 1920. 

Manchuria parted with one of God’s most noble 
ambassadors when Gillespie passed over. His life, like his 
Master’s, was taken by violent bauds. And here too lies the 
pang of it: that no man amongst us had done more than he for 
the class to which the miscreants who took his life belonged. 
And that would be, I suppose, why when he returned last 
year with coolies from France he must needs be chosen to sail 
on an offenders’ ship. Before he was done with the latter, 
however, he was able to write of them :— 11 1 think we shall 
find their hearts more accessible to our Gospel message 
because of what they have tasted of its good fruits. They 
may not have any thing flattering to say of England, much 
less of France, but they have all had a glimmering of the truth 
that the gospel of God’s grace is something bigger and better than 
either, and they are ready to welcome a brotherhood of man 
based upon, and bearing testimony to, the Fatherhood of God.” 

After spending most of his furlough in France he had not 
long wrenched himself away from his family in Edinburgh to 
resume once more ploughing his lonely furrow in Changchun 
in the expectation that the long years of separation were to 
come to an end this year. 

Changchun lies at the cross ways between the Russian and 
Japanese spheres, and is also an exchange mart for Mongolian 
produce; and, like all frontier towns, it has proved a notoriously 
difficult center on which to make an impression,—one of those 
places where time is needed and the forces of persistent, cumula¬ 
tive effort before there is much to show,—a place in which 
ordinary mortals are apt to get depressed. 
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But no man ever showed a more uniformly cheerful and 
undaunted front than Gillespie, He made it his business to 
carry sunshine into every company that he joined. 

Even in the days when he lay there mortally wounded he 
endeavoured to lighten the burden of anxiety on the hearts of 
the watchers by uninterrupted witty sallies and chaff. 

He arrived in Manchuria in 1892 and spent most of his 28 
years in Changchun, but quite a considerable proportion in 
other stations so far apart as Chaoyang (Gilmour’s centre), 
Kirin and Newchwaug. In his home circuit there are now 
over a thousand Christians divided between two organized 
congregations, one of which is entirely self-supporting and 
ministered to by a Chinese pastor. 

One leading interest to a man of his nature could not 
but be the cause of union. The present completeness of the 
fusion of the Presbyteriau Churches in Manchuria owes much 
to his steady pressure 5 and he was from its inception in 1901 
his own mission’s representative on the committee which 
brought about the union of the products of over twenty 
missions into the present Presbyterian Church of China. On 
it he contended so earnestly for the essential spirit-filled 
vitality of the faith once delivered to the saints, that he 
refused to have the new church bound by any Western 
symbol however venerable, “not even one so perfect as the 
Westminster Confession.” 


Our Book Table 


China, By Sir Robert Douglas. The Story of the Nations Series. 

London: T. Fisher Unwin . Pp, 4.92. Cash price in Great Britain 7/6 net. 

This book was first published in 1900, of which the fourth 
“Impression’* was issued in 1911, two years before the death of the 
author. To that edition Mr. Ian C. Hannah wrote the preface, and 
contributed the closing chapter, “Since the Boxer Rising,” au account 
of which, though hasty and inadequate, had been included in the 
edition of 1901. Although this latest impression is dated 1920 
nothing has been revised in the final chapter, so that we read of 
“the much respected Sun Yat-sen,” and are informed that Yuan 
Shih-kai (who died in 1916) “is probably the strongest man in China 
to-day.** It would be well to keep such a work more up to date, 
and to have it looked over by some one now living in China. In 
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spite of some defects, however, the book is of value and should be 
kept in print. It is strongly bound, as if for use as a textbook, and 
weighs something over a pound. 


Marching Sands. By Harold Lamb. New York, Appleton & Co. Pp 30$. 

The last page leaves Gray and Mary starting westward toward 
the River Tarim, some days distant by fast camels. Beyond that 
was another country, and still beyond yet another, and then they 
might get somewhere. Gray was an ex-captain in the U. S. Army, 
and Mary Hastings was the niece of Sir Lionel Hastings, head of the 
“British Asiatic Society in India/’ He got shot in chapter XV (“A 
Last Camp”) just as he really had come in sight of the towers of 
the semi-fabulous city of Sungan. After that—but the Editor would 
not allow the space for telling the rest, except that Gray and Miss 
Hastings w r ere to be married as soon as they happened on a mission¬ 
ary in some oasis. (For further particulars see the volume itself.) 

P. S. Capt. G. was of course sent out by the “American Ex¬ 
ploration Society.” 

A. H. S. 


Chinese Diamonds for the King of Kjngs. By Rosalind Goforth. 
Published by the Evangelical Publishers, 858 College Street, Toronto, 
Canada. Size 8%XS% inches. 1 17 pages. Price $1 gold. 

Mrs. Goforth writes to answer the questions, “Do Missions 
pay” and “Are there any real Christians in China?” and the 
whole book is a triumphant affirmative in reply to both. From the 
memories of thirty years Mrs. Goforth brings these stories of 
Chinese Christians, describing clearly and vividly the cleansing and 
uplifting of degraded lives, and the patience in trial, and heroism 
in persecution of simple folk young in the Christian faith. The 
contrast is great between the sketches of pioneer work in Honan, 
when bitter hatred was the lot of the foreigner and of the convert, 
and the description of a visit at the present day to General Feng’s 
camp with its thousands of baptized soldiers. 

M. E. F.-D. 


A Greatheart of The South, Gordon Poteat. George H. Doran 
Company , New York. Size ? Z AX5 ins. 123pages. 

Au inspiring record of a life brief in years, but full of zealous 
work for God. At the age of 31 Doctor John Anderson was drowned 
in the Yangtse after only two years in China, one of which was 
spent in language study in Peking, and one in strenuous medical 
work at the hospital of the Southern Baptist Mission in Yangchow. 
The story of his student years fills the greater part of the book, 
and on every page his unselfishness and his passion for service shine 
out. His great influence over other men and his success in leading 
souls to Christ show how wonderfully God can use a life which is 
wholly devoted to Him. 


M. E. F.-D. 
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Thk Song Book of Quon« Lek of Limkhouse. Transcribed by Thomas 
Burke. Published by George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 4.0 Museum Street . 
London , W. C. /. Size JX 5 inches. 40 pages. 

A slim volume of forty poems in free verse, written in the 
character of a young non-Christian Chinese scholar, who is supposed 
to keep a shop in Limebouse, a part of London much frequented by 
Chinese sailors. Near the docks of every great city the lowest 
characters congregate, and Limekouse is no exception to the rule. 
Its atmosphere of sin and misery is successfully reproduced in these 
poems, and if a lover of Victorian poetry should comment that 
some of them are too coarse for publication the modern free verse 
writer would doubtless reply, “Limehouse is coarse.” In many 
of the verses carefully noted details form together a picture striking 
aud vivid, but here and there when the subject is an emotion or an 
idea the Chinese point of view is missed, notably when Quong 
Lee is made to express a tender pity for the sorrows of strangers 
who pass in the street. 

M. B. B.-D. 


The Arabian Prophet. A life of Mohammed from Chinese and Arabic 
Sources. A Chinese-Moslem work by Liu Chai-lien. Translated by 
Isaac Mason. Three Appendices on Chinese Mohammedanism. 
Foreword by Rev. Samuel Zwemkr of Cairo. Pp. 313 . Shanghai , 
143 N. Szechuen Road. Mex $2.50 net. 

In the attempt to win Chinese Mohammedans to Christ this 
book is a wholly new departure. It is a translation of a Chinese 
Life of Mohammed written 200 years ago, which was itself a trans¬ 
lation of an Arabic original. Thus, as Dr. Zwerner remarks, the 
translator gives all English readers their first opportunity to study 
the Arabian Prophet through Chinese spectacles. The translator 
points out that many events have been suppressed, or distorted from 
the real history to suit the Chinese taste. One gains through this 
volume a better idea of the excellencies as well as the fatal defects 
of the Moslem faith. We are clearly shown how under angelic and 
even express divine sanction unlimited violations of the last five 
Commandments of the Decalogue have been legalized and made a 
standard of conduct. It is no wonder that by thus panderiug to 
the basest passions of human nature this religion has firmly fixed 
itself in the countries to which it has spread. Some of the twenty 
illustrations are of Chinese Mohammedan scenes. The historical 
note of most interest to Language School students on the introduction 
of Islam to China is the following: When the first Moslem apostles 
arrived the Prophet secretly said to them: “On arriving in China 
it may be that you will not understand the language; you should 
therefore take a pinch of earth and smell it, then by virtue of my 
influence, you will be able to comprehend.” Thus they were able 
at once to converse with the Emperor on philosophy and religion. 
The third Appendix on Chinese Mobauimedauism is of no little 
value. The book should have a wide circulation among all mis¬ 
sionaries in China. 


A. H. S. 
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This is the third and revised printing of a book which ought 
to be more generally known to the missionary body. It consists of 
two studies, the former being ou the thesis that the term Rf 3 C 
which occurs frequently in the records of the Yuan Dynasty is a 
generic term for Christian. This is argued with a critical acumen 
and a range of information remarkable in one who is unacquainted 
with any foreign language. In Chinese the author is clearly a first- 
rate scholar. His patient and precise research among official archives 
and widely scattered tablets, and his carefully weighed deductions, 
resemble strikingly the methods of historical criticism recently 
developed in the West. In the first chapter various explanations 
of the term M * 5 f jfc are given, the author's own being that it 
is a Mongolian imitation of the Semitic word for God. Then follow 
discussions of the arrival of Western missionaries, their methods, 
the large numbers and social prominence of their adherents, their 
special exemptions and privileges, the causes of their extinction, 
the relation of this mission from the West to the Nestorians, etc. 
It is interesting to learn that the present wall of Soochow was built 
by a Christian official, that the picturesque Gold and Silver Islands 
at Chinkiaug were originally Christian places of worship, and that 
the Christians in that district were 1 to 63 of the population, that 
where another Church once stood in Hangchow there is now a 
vegetable market (could it not be reclaimed?), that a ruined temple 
in Peking has a tablet referring to Christians, that traces of their 
influence are found as far away as Kansu and Yunnan. A 
“ Temple of the Cross” near Yangchow was signally honored by an 
Emperor, and there is reason to believe that an Empress was among 
the converts. When the Chancellor of a National University and 
Bertraud Russell imitating him decry Christianity and commend 
Buddhism because the latter never persecutes, it is not without 
value to have clear proof that oppressive measures instigated by 
Buddhists are responsible for the decline of the movement. 

The second essay deals with relics of the Jewish Colony at 
Kaifeng and elsewhere. It reveals the same scholarly tastes and in¬ 
dependent spirit of iuquiry. 

The author is a Senator living in Peking and highly respected 
in official circles. He was baptized in March of this year. He will 
be glad to mail copies free on application. 4b M 16 PJ ft 

J. E. S. 


Religion and Science. John Charlton Hardwick. Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge . 6 St. Martin's Place, London , W. C. 2. 
8 /-net , 

This is a brief outline of the ideas of many of the leading 
scientists and philosophers as they affect religion. It starts with 
the Aristotelic-Ptolemaic system, goes through the period of the 
disintegration of religious philosophy based thereon and the ensuing 
reconstruction up to modern times. The author aims to show 
how science and philosophy have changed over from a mechanical 
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theory to a more “spiritual” view of reality. Though the ideas 
given are of necessity much condensed—the time involved runs 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century to the present—yet 
the author shows the essential thought of some great thinkers as 
bearing on the problem of religion. He claims that the mechanical 
view has never been unchallenged and that its popularity rested on 
its “high social and moral idealism” which was in reality 
borrowed from Christianity. It is a useful book to put in the 
hands of college students facing religion from a modern viewpoint. 
It is also a ready reference book for busy teachers. 


A First Primary Book in Religion. By Elizabeth Colson. Pub¬ 
lishers : Abingdon Press, New York. Price $1.75 gold. Pp. 260. 

We find this work very suggestive in content for all Sunday 
school workers with little children. There is the story—most often 
a very well arranged Bible story—a song, a prayer, and some 
activity to fit each lesson. A full Introduction offers valuable 
suggestions to teachers, and helpful diagrams with hymn as well 
as rhythmic music are scattered throughout the book. 

The work has a 1920 copyright, and is written for American 
children, but the American or English missionary teacher would 
find here helpful material that could easily be applied to the teaching 
of Chinese children in the Sunday Kindergarten. 

F. C. B. 


Reconstruction in Philosophy. John Dewey. Henry Holt & Co. 

224 pages . 

In a style lucid even to a layman Dr. Dewey gives us in this 
book his own philosophy. The basic category is “the interaction 
of organism and environment.” “Growth itself is the only 
* moral’ end.” Knowledge is power to transform concrete situa¬ 
tions rather than the contemplation of eternal facts. Some key¬ 
words are “change,” “possibilities,” “improvement,” “dis¬ 
covery”—all phases of human achievement. Of “ intuition ” or 
“intuitive knowledge” nothing is said. One feels while reading 
this book that he is looking from the inside at the wonderful 
process of man’s conquest of his world ; in this sense its philosophy 
is anthropo-centric. While due merit is granted for the economic 
progress of recent decades the need and demand for the application 
of the methods that have wrought this progress to social and moral 
problems is also brought out with force and clarity. From the 
viewpoint of this thinker life is seen as a widening opportunity 
for human advance. The future thus opened up is stimulating and 
attractive. At this point and in the idea of the communication 
and sharing of life and experience there is approximation to 
Christian ideas; this is true also of the emphasis laid on persouality 
and freedom. And in the close connection between “ doing and 
suffering” in the stuff of experience there is a hint of another 
fundamental Christian concept. Still Dr. Dewey leaves us without 
meaning to this stirring process of change and achievement as a 
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whole, and as part of a larger universe. And the personality which 
is achieving these changes in this part of the universe does not seem 
to be given any significance as a hint of what is happening on a 
wider scale. Our minds rebel against the idea of this stupendous 
process of human achievement as beginning in nothing and being 
for nothing outside itself which seems to follow from this philosophy 
though it is nowhere hinted at in the book. And here, as also 
when we peer with the physicist at the final inexplicable nucleus 
of the atom we ask, Where and how did the primary impulse 
which initiated all this change and interaction and the force which 
we call matter start ? It may be that in the note of religion 
struck on the last page we have a hint of the direction in which 
to search for an answer though this answer Dr. Dewey does not 
develop. But above all we feel that the philosophy of this volume 
is that of a kindly humane spirit, Christian in kind if not in 
avowal; we doubt if it could have arisen except in a Christian 
environment. For modern Christians who believe that the world 
can and should be improved by man, there is much stimulation in 
this volume. 


The Classical Doctrine of Sin, P |f. jg leaves . By Rev. Chen Gxn 
Yong, C. L. S. 

Probably few books are so well fitted to reach the conscience 
of the Chinese literati as this original work of Mr. Chen’s, It 
first treats of the esseutial meaning of the various classical terms 
for sin, and then of the different words used to express its resultant 
effects, morally, spiritually, and punitively. This is followed by 
a short section on the counteracting and counter-balancing doctrines 
of Confucianism ; closing with two brief but admirable sections 
on the means set forth by Christ to redeem men from the power 
of sin. 

The work shows wide classical reading, clear methodical 
arrangement, and good literary ability. The condensed style 
enables the author to pack much in small space, and the work is 
not so large as to negative its own usefulness. The typographical 
errors are few and unimportant, the most noticeable being $$ 
instead of on page 17. 

In preparing such works as this, well educated Chinese 
naturally have a great advantage, and we hope that Mr. Chen’s 
success may inspire others to similar efforts. 

W. M. H, 


S I? $fc # Si An Outline oe Church History. By ^ J . W. Nichols. 
Published by the Church Literature Committee of the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui by the help of the S. P. C. K., London . R. T S., Hankow . 

This is an abbreviated Church History compiled by Mr. 
Nichols and based on H A story of the Christian Church for Chinese 
students" by Miss M. H. Bailey from articles by the Rev. W. P. Ladd 
translated by Messrs. T.S.Tsba and S.C.Pan of St. John’s University. 
As the book only extends to one hundred and twenty pages its 
account of the great events recorded is necessarily brief but it is 
written in easy wenli—that is easy to read but difficult to write— 
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and is quite interesting. The book betrays no sectarian bias and 
might be used with advantage in the schools of any denomination. 
It is well printed on white paper and is cheap at twenty cents. 

J. D. 


H The Rainbow Chinese Alphabet Blocks. Prepared by the Rev. 

A. R. Mackenzie, M. A. Commercial Press, $1.00 per set. 

These blocks are designed for the use of teachers of the 
National Phonetic Script. The blocks are wooden cubes covered 
with paper, twenty in number. On most faces of the blocks appear 
either single letters of the Phonetic alphabet or combinations of two 
letters. The upper twelve blocks of the set are the initials 
(consonants) or combinations of initials and medials ; the lower 
eight blocks are finals or combinations of medials and fiuals. 

When the blocks are placed together to form a word a “joining 
line ” of the same kind and the same colour appears on the two 
faces so as to give the appearance of a single line connecting the 
two blocks. A little practice with the blocks makes the method of 
manipulating them quite plain, and learners will doubtless find 
amusement as well as instruction in this game of word building. 

J. D. 


Missionary News 


PHONETIC LITERATURE. 

At a meeting of the Phonetic 
Promotion Committee held on 
April 5th the following reports 
on output of literature were 
received. 

The British and Foreign Bible 
Society reports Scripture Por¬ 
tions in Phonetic put into circu¬ 
lation from July 1919 to March 
31st, 1921, as follows:— 

Matthew. 

Mark 
Luke 

John . 

Acts .. 

St. James. 

First John.. 

Jonah . 

Kiaotung Matthew 
Dr. Peill’s Luke... 


... 7,994 
... 67,271 
... ir,67i 

... 37.389 

... 6,943 

... 11,503 
... 12,578 
... 1,300 
... 3d56 
... 1,507 


Total 160,312 


The “ Kiaotung Matthew ” is 
printed in the National Phonetic 
slightly adapted to suit the ver¬ 
nacular in Eastern Shantung. 
This adaptation was at first 
thought by a number of workers 
to be quite essential to the success 
of the Phonetic Movement in that 
part of the field. It is a signi¬ 
ficant fact that the demand for 
this edition is very small while 
the books with standard spelling 
are being used freely in that 
section. 

“ Dr. Peill’s Luke ” is not that 
Gospel as transcribed by him 
into National Phonetic (of that 
11,671 copies have been circu¬ 
lated) but Luke’s Gospel in the 
Kwau Hwa Tsu Mu or Wong 
Chao system. 

The second list was sent in by 
the Commercial Press and repre- 
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sents the number of books pub¬ 
lished by them dealing with the 
National language and Phonetic 
system. Four or five of these 
deal almost exclusively with the 
National language and contain 
but little Phonetic. 


iJgfjpUfl . 23,000 

m ft ffi & # & 4,ooo 

m r $ »si . 2 >°°o 

mmwit-jj* . 

tfflBBSltt... . S.ooo 

nmmt® . *><*» 

. II0 ' 000 

m # m * 95,000 

m it ® mm .15,000 

.10,000 

811 5: m % *. - 800 

. 2 >000 

. 2,500 

.105,000 

BE iff— ...115,000 
. 20.000 


Total 511,300 

Many will be interested to 
learn that Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Price, who for the last three 
months have been devoting them¬ 
selves wholly to the work of proof 
reading the whole New Testa¬ 
ment in National Phonetic, have 
finished this task. The New 
Testament in Phonetic may, 
therefore, be expected very short¬ 
ly. _ 

METHODIST CENTENARY IN 
PULL SWING. 

The Centenary Campaign in 
China was organized at the close 
of the Peking Program Statement 
Conference, February, 1920, 
when a Directing Committee was 
called into existence. Ralph 
Ward who was to head up the 
campaign as national executive 
secretary was unavoidably kept 
at the home base. Rev. Paul 
Hutchinson was elected to take 
this important position. Through 
the work of this committee the 
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seven China Conferences were 
united into a single columu for 
a triumphant end. In addition 
this movement was aided by the 
Rev. H. R. Calkins and Rev. 
W. P. Cheng, the former, an au¬ 
thority on Stewardship, and the 
latter, a well-equipped evangelist. 
Thus organized, the whole China 
Centenary was put into opera¬ 
tion. 

A campaign dealing with edu¬ 
cation, stewardship, evangelism, 
etc., has been carried on during 
the last several months. In order 
to deepen the spiritual life of the 
church, literature on Interces¬ 
sion, Stewardship and Tithing 
was prepared and put out for 
distribution at cost price. A 
Centenary calendar, pledge 
cards, and posters were also 
widely disseminated with a view 
to awakening the church. Then, 
too, Lantern Slide Lectures were 
prepared on a large scale for each 
of the seven Conferences. And 
the most vital work of all was 
that done in the evangelistic 
meetings that were held at all 
Conferences. 

Centenary plans in China cer¬ 
tainly loom large, but what are 
the actual results ? This can be 
seen from some of the goals 
which our Conferences have been 
induced to adopt. The Confer¬ 
ences which have met up to date 
have adopted programs looking 
to increases as follows :— 

32% increase in membership, 

30% increase in literacy. 

20% increase in the present rate of 
self-support. 

15% of the membership taking the 
stewardship pledge. 

50% of the membership enrolled as 
intercessors. 

These are no easy tasks, but 
the Conferences are determined 
to put them through. Already 
in some Conferences some of the 
goals have been achieved and it 
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is believed that others will go with the co-operatioii of Chinese 
beyond them. The secret of this ministers and American mission 
success is the enthusiastic parti- aries. 

dpation of the laymen together R. R. To. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


The first of a series of Farmers' 
Bulletins has just been published 
by the College of Agriculture 
and Forestry of the University of 
Nanking. It is written in Bei- 
Hwa ; the subject dealt with is 
'* Deeper Plowing.” The writer, 
Mr. Shao, is a seuior student in 
the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The American Humane As¬ 
sociation has succeeded in es¬ 
tablishing a Kindness to Animals 
Week and a Humane Sunday, 
which occurs iti April. Iu Eng¬ 
land in one year there were 3,000 
sermons preached on this sub¬ 
ject, and there are 600 Anti- 
Cruelty Societies co-operating 
with the Humane Association. 
Why should China not have a 
Humane Sunday, as it now has 
an Arbor Day ? 

After nearly 37 years’ service 
in China—36 of which have been 
spent as Tady Superintendent of 
the Women's Training Home at 
Yangchow,—Miss Murray has 
been compelled to retire from 
mission work. Miss Murray has 
touched the lives of a great 
many missionaries and will be 
missed, not only by the members 
of her own mission but by many 
other missions. Her place as 
Superintendent is to be taken by 
Miss Florence Cole, who has for 
many years been associated with 
Miss Murray in this woik. 

Professor C. H. Robertson has 
just completed a week of scienti¬ 


fic lectures at Foochow on the 
“Wireless Telephone” with a 
total attendance of over 13,000 
people. The first address was 
before the leading officials, busi¬ 
ness men, and educators of the 
city. Wireless telephone mes¬ 
sages were carried on between 
the Nantai and City Branches 
of the Association, three miles 
apart. Mr. Robertsou was en¬ 
tertained by the Military Gover¬ 
nor one evening. In the course 
of the visit he voluntarily 
offered to pay all the expenses 
of the local campaign. 

A scientific Temperance Jour¬ 
nal for September, 1920, con¬ 
tains an illuminating article on 
“ What Prohibition has done fat 
Business.” This article has 
been re-printed as a pamphlet 
by the Presbyterian Board of 
Temperance and Moral Welfare. 
It shows some of the economic 
advantages of Prohibition and 
cites instances of how business, 
including hotels, has been helped. 
There is also a section oti the 
subject of Human Industrial 
Power. It gives a satisfactory 
answer to those who are trying 
to prove how business has suf¬ 
fered through Prohibition. 

On April 12, 192 r, the Inter¬ 
national Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. of China dedicated its new 
building. Right Rev. H. J. 
Molony, D. D., performed the 
service of dedication, assisted by 
a number of other leaders in 
Christian work. This is a five- 
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story re-inforced concrete build¬ 
ing. The corner-stone was laid 
on June 4, 1919. The building 
contains sixty rooms which are 
already occupied by different 
organizations in addition to those 
used by the International Com¬ 
mittee. The fifth story addition 
was made possible through con¬ 
tributions from Chinese friends 
aggregating $40,000. We note 
that the 1921 budget of the 
International Committee amounts 
to $154,417.00. We note also 
that there are now 465 secretaries 
engaged in the work connected 
with this association. 

The Young Women’s Chris¬ 
tian Association is conducting 
an experiment in a new type of 
work which will be watched 
with interest by other organiza¬ 
tions. A hostess secretary has 
recently been added to their 
national staff in the person of 
Miss Florence Brown, formerly 
general secretary of the Associa¬ 
tion in Washington, D.C. Miss 
Brown is not only relieving the 
whole Shanghai staff by meeting 
and conducting to places of 
interest the many visitors who 
ask to be shown the work of the 
Young Women’s Christian As¬ 
sociation, but is also, in so far as 
she lias time, putting travelers in 
touch with general missionary 
activities. Acting as hostess and 
guide she is able to give travelers 
in a concentrated time what they 
might easily miss altogether,— 
an intelligent survey of the most 
significant forms of Christian 
work in Shanghai. 

The Educational Commission, 
appointed by the Mission Boards 
and Societies in America and 
Great Britain, is expected to 
arrive in Shanghai in September, 
1921. The Commission will in¬ 
clude Professor Ernest D. Burton, 
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of Chicago, Chairman ; Professor 
Roxby of Liverpool ; approx¬ 
imately four other persons 
appointed in America; and not 
less than three Chinese members 
and three of the missionary body 
in China, nominated by a Joint 
Committee of t he China Christian 
Educational Association, and the 
China Continuation Committee. 
The scope of the Commission’s 
inquiry has beeu stated in a 
resolution adopted by representa¬ 
tives of the Boards at work in 
China in a meeting at Garden 
City in January, as follows:— 
‘ ‘ To consider the whole problem 
of Christian Education in China, 
including elementary, secondary, 
higher and professional educa¬ 
tion, for both men and women, 
as an essential lactor in the 
Christianization of China, aud 
the relation of Christian Educa¬ 
tion to education under govern¬ 
ment and private auspices.” 
The Joint Committee in charge 
of arrangements appeals to all 
Christian educationists to co¬ 
operate through suggestions and 
information in making the work 
of this Commission as fruitful 
as possible. Material received 
before July 1st will be forwarded 
to America so that the foreign 
commissioners will have the op¬ 
portunity of studying it while 
crossing the Pacific. 

The District and Executive 
Meetings of the North China 
District of the United Methodist 
Church were held in Tientsin, 
March, 1921. Reports showed 
that the year has been one of 
exceptional difficulty owing to 
famine, brigandage, fighting and 
bad exchange. There has been 
unavoidable curtailment of the 
lists of paid Chinese helpers. 
In Eaoliug aud Wuting Circuits 
much famine relief among mem¬ 
bers has been disbursed by the 
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churches themselves with money 
contributed not only by the 
South China stations, but also 
by friends and our own members 
in Yung Ping, Tang Shan, and 
Tientsin. In Yung Ping and 
parts of Tientsin Circuit con¬ 
ditions have been more nearly 
normal aud considerable increases 
in membership were reported. 
Tang Shan town church was 
reported to be in a flourishing 
condition, and has a good Chris¬ 
tian Endeavour, Bible Class, aud 
Sunday School. The total dis¬ 
trict increase in membership is 
small, but the number of mem¬ 
bers on trial is much larger than 
usual. This is partly owing to 
a general reluctance to baptize 
during the famine, when the folk 
might come hoping for temporal 
rather than spiritual benefits. 
The movement towards self-sup¬ 
port has made most progress in 
Tientsin and. Tang Shan. At 
Tang Shan very shortly the 
new Anglo-Chinese College is 
to be built. Friends within 
and without the Denomination 
have subscribed over $ 20,000 
for this purpose. In Tientsin 
a girls’ school was last spring 
erected at a cost of $1,200 by 
local contributions. The ex¬ 
penses of running it are to be 
met by the Tientsin Church, 
who also pay their own pastor. 

An editorial in “The Con¬ 
tinent,” of March 3rd, 1921, 
draws attention to the wholesale 
charge by Dr. W. H. Griffith- 
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Thomas that a very large pro¬ 
portion of Presbyterian mission¬ 
aries—he seemed to indicate a 
majority—have deserted evangel¬ 
ical religion. Tins distorted 
impression was used in urging 
people not to subscribe to the 
work of that Mission. Other 
statements and charges were also 
made. Of these the Editor says 
that they are all sheer inferences 
and poiuts out that the real 
difficulty lies In a theory of Bible 
inspiration which the advance 
of Christian thought has prac¬ 
tically eliminated from the minds 
of Christian men. The Editor 
says that there is no heresy on 
the fundamental evangelical 
truths among the Presbyterian 
missionaries in China. He also 
deplores the feeling among those 
who think it necessary to separate 
the “Conservatives” from the 
“Liberals.” Our attention was 
also drawn to certain statements 
from Dr. Thomas about mission 
work in Shanghai, and while we 
did not have time to check them 
up, our experience leads us to 
feel that none of them were true. 
We do not question the sincere 
desire of these brethren to protect 
Christian truths. However, it 
is very easy for transient visitors 
to carry away incomplete impres¬ 
sions of conditions affecting 
Christian work in Chiua. Then, 
too, we have difficulties enough 
without our friends scattering 
broadcast these impressions, 
which to some appear to be dis¬ 
torted statements of facts. 


Gleanings 
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Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

DEATH. 

April 2nd, at Chengtu, Sze,, Rev. 
Adaui Grainger, C. I. M. 


ARRIVALS. 

March : 

2nd, from England, Dr. and Mrs. A. 
X. Kernber (ret.), C. M, S. 

3rd, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. F. 
J. Rossiter, M. E. 

14th, from England, Dr. X v awson 
(ret.), Miss Jemima Clark (ret.). Dr. 
Fisbe, Miss Mulholland, Miss Phil¬ 
lips, C. M. S. 

17II1, from England, Dr. and Mrs. 
W. R. Watson and two children, C. 
M. S. 

19th, from England, Rev. W. T. and 
Mrs. Gilmer and child (ret.), Miss B. 
Roosley (ret.), Dr. and Mrs. French, 
C. I, M.. From Norway, Miss R. 
Syvertsen, Miss A. Hansen, N. M. C. 

22nd, from England, Miss E. Tur¬ 
ner (ret.). From Denmark, Miss N. 
Fugl (ret.), C. I. M. 

23rd, from America, Mr. and Mrs. 
Holliugshead, M. E. F. B. 

26th, from Germany, Miss I. Kunst 
(ret ), Miss M. F. R. Quack, Miss H, 
Tragbar, R. From Sweden, Win. 
Dreier, MissT. Dreier, Miss E- Bran- 
del, Sw. A. M. 

27th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Vogel, Miss Grace Jackson, M. E. F. 
B.; Rev, and Mrs. R. A. Goodwill and 
three children (ret.), A. C. M. From 
Canada, Rev. and Mrs. Bttrwell and 
two children (ret.), M. C. C. From 
England, Rev. K. and Mrs. Macleod 
(ret.), C. I. M. 

28th, from U. S. A., R, Newton 
Hayes (ret.), Y. M. C. A. 

April: 

4th, from England, Bishop W. W, 
and Mrs. Cassels (ret.). Miss D. H. 
Cassels (ret.), C. I, M.; Dr. and Mrs. 


M. C. Cooper, A. C. M. From Scot¬ 
land, Rev. and Mrs. Torrance and 
four children (ret.), A. B. S. 

14th, Veil. Archdeacon and Mrs. 
W. S. Moule (ret.), C. M. S. 

i6th, from England, Miss Bartlett 
(ret.), Miss McGuffie, C. M. M. R.; 
Rev. T. and Mrs. Caldwell (ret.), 
Mr. and Mrs, W, A. H. Moule (ret,), 
C. M. S. 


DEPARTURES. 

March : 

10th, for England, Miss D. C. Jovnt, 
C. M. S. 

13th, for U. S. A., Mrs. J. R, Goheen 
and four children, P. N. 

21st, for England, Miss Pauline 
Kies, R. M. S.; Rev. F. and Mrs. 
Dickie and one child, Rev. A. B. and 
Mrs. Wilson, C. I. M. 

25th, for England, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. H. Maddock and one child, C. M, 
S. For Canada, Mrs. Rewis Jones. 
For Switzerland, Miss E. F. Hesie, 
C. R M. 

26th, for Australia, Miss R M. 
Hughes, C. M. S. For U. S. A. t Rev. 
G. P. Stevens, P. S. 

31st, for England, Miss C. C. Mac¬ 
donald, Miss M. E. Fearou, C. I. M. 
For Sweden, Miss F. Prylz, S. M. C, 
For Norway, Miss K. Fredriksen, 
N. M. C. 

April : 

2nd, for U. S. A,, Rev. and Mrs. 
Racy Rittle, P. S,; Dr. and Mrs. R. 
Taylor and three children, S. B.C.; 
Rev. and Mrs. M. P. Smith and two 
children, M. C. C. 

3rd, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. G. 
P. Foster, P. E.; Miss A. C. Racy, 
Miss R. M. Rindestroui, C. I. M.; 
Grace Steinbeck, Y. W. C. A. For 
Canada, C. G. and Mrs. Gowman and 
two children, C. I. M. For England, 
Miss M. Darroch, C. R M. For 
Sweden, J. N. G. Anderson and Mrs. 
Anderson and two children, Sw. A. M. 

nth, for England, Rev. James 
Neave and five children, M. C. C. 
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SLOW THROUGH THE DARK 


Paul Laurence Dunbar 

Slow moves the pageant of a climbing race ; 

Their footsteps drag far, far below the height, 

And, unprevailing by their utmost might, 

Seem faltering downward from each hard won place. 

No strange, swift-sprung conception we ; we trace 
A devious way through dim uncertain light,— 

Our hope through the long vistaed years, a sight 
Of that our Captain’s soul sees face to face. 

Who, faithless, faltering that the road is steep, 

Now raiseth up his drear insistent cry? 

Who stoppeth here to spend a while in sleep 
Or curseth that the storm obscures the sky ? 

Heed not the darkness round you, dull and deep; 

The clouds grow thickest when the summit’s nigh. 

(A friend suggests that this poem is applicable to present-day China.—Ho.) 
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Editorial 

[The editorial below is quoted from an article by Arthur W. 
Berry iu the February 1921 issue of the Japan Evangelist. We 
have taken the liberty of changing the words “Japan” and 
“Japanese” to “China” and “ Chinese.”— Editor.] 

Missionaries come to China to make 
Democratism tbe CJlina chrjstian . That means tllat they 

flMegtonarteg. mus t diaw the hearts of the Chinese 
people to the heart of the Lord Christ. That cannot be done 
by scolding or by criticism or by argument. In a roundabout 
indirect way scolding and criticism and argument may have 
their place in the Christian task, but to link the hearts of 
the Chinese people to the heart of the Lord Christ can be done 
only by sheer love. 

Missionaries must speak the truth to the Chinese people, 
and often that truth will be adverse criticism. But they must 
be absolutely sure that they can speak the truth 11 in love.” 
If they cannot do that, then, from the standpoint of any hope 
of Christian accomplishment, they might just as well keep still* 

There may be rare times when it will be the high duty of 
missionaries to speak the truth to the Chinese people in holy 
indignation. But scolding missionaries and missionaries of 
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habitual criticism will have sinned away any such high day of 
grace. Only a lover can speak to a people in holy indignation. 

If the new missionary is an Anglo-Saxon he will find it 
very hard to be a true missionary in his relation to the Chinese 
people. To be a true missionary a man must be an absolute 
democrat. We Anglo-Saxons find it easy to be democratic 
within the boundaries of Anglo-Saxondotn. But outside those 
boundaries our persistent feeling of Anglo-Saxon race superior¬ 
ity makes it very hard for us to be absolutely democratic in 
our relation to other people. 

We Anglo-Saxons are wonderfully keen missionaries in 
the initial sacrifice. We leave our homes and the things we 
hold dearest and go into life-long exile. But when we go in 
this fine glow of loyalty to the Saviour to the ends of the 
earth, we proceed to hand down the Gospel message to “the 
natives. “ A certain elusive spirit of condescension is the last 
devil that the dear Christ is able to cast out of the hearts and 
the attitude of Anglo-Saxon missionaries. 


2>emocratl3tng the 
■Rational cbrlstian 
Conference. 


* * * 

The function of the National Christian 
Conference scheduled for April 1922 is to 
register the Christian thinking of the Chi¬ 
nese Church and outline in some measure 
its future task. How can this be done? Certainly not by 
loading all preparation on to any central committee. The 
real thinking of the Conference has to be done before it meets 
and by the entire Christian forces: a year is none too much 
time for this fundamental preparation. The Conference must 
register the collective thinking of Christians in China and not 
meet simply to decide on superimposed plans or ideas. How 
can this collective Christian thinking be secured ? It has been 
suggested that every pastor’s coufereuce and every missionary 
association should consider in turn the five commission topics 
(see page 427). Summer conferences also might well give atten¬ 
tion to them. It is also proposed that five successive issues of 
the China for Christ Bulletins shall be devoted to these topics. 
These Bulletins should be freely distributed among Christians. 
Then too the five commissions are to endeavor to gather the 
results of Christian thinking in China. To do this their 
membership will include Christian workers all over China. 
From among these some will be asked to assist in getting their 
communities or groups to consider the topics assigned to their 
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2>emocratt3atfon ot 
Bew Testament 
Stu&erti0. 


commissions. And here is where a practical form of helping 
to secure this collective thinking appears. These commissions 
will request some of their members to devote a certain amount 
of time—two mouths at least—exclusively to this work. 
Churches and missions should enable such workers to secure 
the necessary freedom from routine duties. All of which means 
that to democratize this great conference its entire constituency 
will have to think as well as elect delegates. These delegates, 
too, must think in advance. Such effort to think through the 
vital problems of the Christian movement in China may mean a 
temporary pause in immediate activities. But if ever there was 
a time when the thinking of all Christians in China was needed 
now is that time. And thinking of such magnitude takes time 
and effort. The only way this Conference can be a success is 
by much—very much—preliminary thought and prayer! 

* * * 

A significant bulletin has just been issued 
by Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, on “ Recent Developments m New 
Testament Study.” The contents were 
given as an address by the Rev. Ernest Findlay Scott, D.D., 
before the Union Seminary Alumni Club. He treats of the 
position of the old book in a new day. The first decade of this 
century saw great activity in New Testament criticism but for 
the last few years there has been a decided pause that has 
afforded opportunity to sum up and reweigh results. As a 
result of this reweighing the perspective has changed some¬ 
what. The next generation of scholars will therefore shed the 
arrogance which has alienated the common man more than 
their theories and be more humble. Conclusions which it 
took a century to produce are going back into the melting 
pot. The writer affirms that the New Testament has lost 
none of its power and has proved that it speaks the truth 
alone among all books. 41 It has proved itself right on every 
single issue.” “It has shown itself wonderfully up to date.” 
44 It has somehow got hold of the permanent principles of 
human life.” “Our modern thought is thus coming to find 
its starting-point again in the ancient book,” All this 
does not of course mean any diminution of Christian research 
of the New Testament but that a “new spirit of reality will 
be put into the study of it.” The New Testament will be 
looked on not so much as a book as an integral part of man’s 
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life. It stands for the highest spiritual possessions of the race. 
Iuterest in the New Testament among critics has thus swung 
from the mechanism and minutiae of its make-up to its message 
and spirit. “We are less,” says the writer, “interested in 
critical opinions about it than in the estimates of ordinary 
intelligent men.” It is here that the democratization of 
critical students is apparent. And the spirit and message of the 
New Testament being fundamental aud eternal is not injured 
by research but in the last analysis helped. The writer thus 
says: “The feeling is abroad that the time is ripe for some 
new departure—for some presentation of the Gospel adequate 
at once to its inward meaning aud to the need of our own day.” 
In other words the New Testament must be studied both in the 
light of scholarship and experience. The first alone makes 
its message cold ; the second alone makes it vague. The two 
together under the Spirit of God will reveal ever new treasures 
and enable us to use it to meet ever enlarging needs. 

* * * 


Christians a«& 
IRenatesance. 


Naturally Christian opinion as a whole is 
divided and uncertain as to what should be 
done about, with, or for, the New Thought 
Movement in China. But we must not fall helplessly into the 
error of doing nothing. We must also avoid a purely defen¬ 
sive apologetic. If there is any truth in the military dictum 
that battles are won by the general who gets to the common 
goal first, then the Christian forces in China must apropos of 
this movement be sympathetic, positive, and aggressively con¬ 
structive. In standing for the truth as against the materialistic 
aud social dangers in such a movement, let us uot forget that 
there is also much positive truth and good in it with which 
Christians might properly associate themselves and which they 
might wisely utilize. To indicate the attitude needed to meet 
this situation we quote from a correspondent who says: “I 
should like to see men on the mission field who, more than now, 
would be able to present the positive side of Christianity, men 
of sympathetic attitude towards the present religious unrest, 
men who are not afraid of facing the historical facts about 
Christianity, and above all, men of bold faith aud burning love 
for Christ’s sake, missionaries of the type of St Paul. We 
cannot conquer the world with reactionary criticisms, much less 
by falling in with the latest fashion of thinking in the religious 
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sphere. It is the positive, cheerful, work that will give the 
victory . 55 And we might add that we cannot win this victory 
by giving an impression of fear and uncertainty. In the last 
analysis the problem is one of pedagogy or the utilization of 
the ideas and terms current in a special group to express and 
make understandable to its members the Christian message. 
Many new movements and philosophies have thus been used by 
Christianity. The situation presents a special challenge that 
must be met with special methods. 


* * * 

It is to be expected that the preseut world 
emphasis on nationalism will be reflected in some 
measure ill Christian work in China. There is a 
subtle possibility of this being especially true just 
now with regard to Christian education, Au unusual amount 
of interest is being shown in the responsibilities of different 
nations for doing their full part in promoting education in 
China. Such interest is both worthy and right. In general 
Christian educationists lay emphasis on the Christian aim 
rather than the national affiliations of Christian schools but 
there is a subtle though unconscious tendency to look on these 
national affiliatious of Christian education in China particularly 
from the view-poiut of national prestige and commerce. The 
danger here is that before we know it, emphasis on national 
prestige and commerce will weaken the primary place of 
Christian schools as democratizing and Christianizing ageucies. 
In view of the nationalistic aspirations of China, such tendencies, 
if they become apparent, will create more rather than lessen 
preseut difficulties. More than ever, Christian schools must be 
known to be dominated by the interests of the educational needs 
of China. Their Western affiliations must more and more sink 
out of sight and increasing care be taken to avoid the intentions 
of Christian educationists being misinterpreted. Commerce is 
a perfectly legitimate interest, and Christian schools may properly 
make preparation therefor a part of their work. At the same 
time they must guard against commercial interests dominating 
Christian education. Above all, in these days of international 
contacts and problems Christian schools must emphasize and 
exemplify the international brotherhood and scope of the 
Kingdom. 


■Rationalism 
in Atoton 
Education. 
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promotion ot Jntercession 

Milton T. Scoffer 


May we not make prayer unnatural by becoming too critical of our 
prayer life or keeping our eyes more on ourselves when we pray than on 
God our Father, Prayer is not “to be striven for .” It is not acquired 
through conscious discipline. Prayer is to the soul what breathing is to the 
body—an indispensable life-giving function. You do not acquire breathing 
any more than you acquire prayer. One reason for our lack of joy in 
intercession is that we make hard work of it and that which should be simple 
and spontaneous becomes forced and unnatural. May we not be altogether 
too studied and introspective at times in the matter of intercession. Too 
much effort defeats the object of prayer as well as too little effort. We need 
to remind ourselves of the words in Isaiah: “There is none that stirreth up 
himself to lay hold of Thee,” On the other baud, is it not true, that unless 
we become as little children bringing our desires to Christ and making them 
known in their initial simplicity with child-like faith, we lose the secret of 
joy and effectiveness in communion with our Father. 

% * ■}(. 

Let us pray for the Gift of Healing upon many missionaries who are sick 
during this season of the year, some to the point of being invalided home. 
To all such, who “toil in rowing,” may Jesus come walking upon the 
troubled waters just as He came into the little storm-tossed boat on the Sea 
of Galilee, and may there be a great calm. May they see Him in His 
relationship to all sufferers, so compassionate, so fully acquainted with their 
grief,—He who long ago took upon Himself our infirmities and bore our 
diseases just as He bore our sins. May they know His will to heal, and the 
power that comes from His healing Presence, Let us pray also that we may 
understand our part in this gracious ministry of healing—to point the sick 
and weary ones to Jesus, to walk with them by faith upon the waters as they 
go to Him, to hold them up in His Presence and even perhaps be the humble 
channel of His healing life to them, “They shall lay hands on the sick and 
they shall recover.” 

For our student graduates— A large number of students will leave our 
schools during this month : some never to return. They go out from under 
the daily influence of Christian teaching into active life and non-Christian 
environments; they take their place in newly established homes. We prayed 
for these students while they were with us, how much more ought we to 
follow them now by our prayers—to carry them individually on our prayer 
list—that seeds of truth may spring up into harvest, and these young people 
may prove faithful in their service to Christ and His church. 

For the summer conferences —Again we enter upon a season of the year 
when the call comes to go aside and rest awhile. Arrangements for summer 
conferences are being completed, and a list of the centers with dates appears 
elsewhere in this issue. Let us pray for these conferences, for the speakers 
and delegates. Though we cannot attend we may make our contribution and 
receive a blessing through the ministry of intercession. Of us let it not be 
8 aid—“ they limited the Holy One of Israel.” 



Contributed Articles 


Religious Ferment in Japan 

lewis Honors 

of the outstanding characteristics of the East is the 
I 1 religious ferment. This in varying degrees is quite 
general. While in many places the old religions are 
practised as in the past, still there is not that 
unquestioning satisfaction with them. Among the educated 
minority, more responsive to the stimuli of the modern world, 
there is questioning and doubt, a spirit of aspiration and 
restlessness. 

In Japau the traveller is impressed with the spirit of 
nationalism. This spirit is not at all peculiar to Japan. It is 
the spirit manifesting itself in all countries of Asia and the 
world. Still in Japan there is a very tense nationalism 
accentuated by the feeling of isolation in which Japan finds 
itself after the war. 

Closely bound up with this intense nationalism is a growing 
consciousness of the destiny of Japan in the world. The 
educated classes are projecting before the minds of the masses 
the idealized Japan. Japan’s destiny is to be the guardian of 
China and the leader of Asia. This idea of the larger Japan 
has not only its political and economic phases. It is also 
profoundly connected with the total religious striving of the 
Japanese. 

Alongside of this national and imperialistic spirit is a 
growing spirit of individualism. The development of the 
individual is not as large as it sometimes seems. While I was 
in Japan, a fellow traveller pointed out to me the independence 
and aggressiveness of the lower class, especially the ricksha 
coolies. He said that the government was afraid of them and 
hence allowed them such license. To him this was an evidence 
of the growing democracy in Japau. I woudered after further 
thought whether this was not another evidence of the pressure 
which the lower classes have always exerted in Japan. There 


Noth.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers o i articles 
published in these pages. 
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is an average of minds which finds expression in a country like 
Japan. It is not a democratic movement, but a movement of 
the herd impelled onward by instincts of self-preservation. It 
is not new. It always existed, and the government, understand¬ 
ing the people, gives them a little rein at such times. 

While individualism is growing, it is quite limited in its 
expression. Filial piety, which subordinates the individual to 
the family, is an active virtue. Even more powerful than this 
filial piety is the family system which in the country districts 
and smaller towns is practically untouched by the modern 
industrialism. This family system subordinates the individual 
to the family, the family to the village, and the village to the 
nation. Furthermore, loyalty to the emperor is a force which 
keeps the individual in his place. There are few callings 
which give proper exercise to individual initiative and energy. 
Outside of commerce and certaiii industries the nepotism of the 
patriarchal family still holds sway. The individual is not 
promoted because of bis ability and energy, but because of bis 
family connections. The Chinese in some respects give far 
more freedom and opportunity to the individual than do the 
Japanese. 

These larger aspects of Japanese life are connected with 
their religion. Shinto is the national religion of Japan. The 
characters are found in the Yih Cbing (J| jg£) and mean 

the “ Way of the gods. ,T Speaking from the historical point of 
view, Shinto is the old auimistic religion of Japan including 
ancestor worship, hero worship, and the worship of the emperor. 
It has be$n influenced by Confucianism and Buddhism. 

Shinto is one of the strongest religious forces in Japan. It 
supplied the spiritual energy which made modern Japan. It 
was able to supply this energy because through ages it has 
trained the Japanese in their two dominating virtues, namely, 
filial piety and loyalty to the emperor. The Chinese stressed 
filial piety and this has given them that strong attachment to 
the family and willingness to sacrifice everything for it. The 
Japanese in addition to filial piety have developed loyalty. 
Through long ages the object of this loyalty was the emperor. 
Both filial piety and loyalty are habits developed through a long 
experience. They go back to the universal and continuous 
experience of the individual that safety and success for him lie 
in absolute submission to the group of which he is a member. 
We are here confronted with the herd instinct integrated into a 
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habit and energized by religion. Shintoism then means the 
habit of obedience to the interests of the whole. This whole 
is embodied in the emperor and expressed by his will. 
Shintoism is another name for the most efficient nationalism on 
the planet. This nationalism held by official and peasant is at 
once the glory of Japan and the problem of the world. 

The question is often raised whether a man can practise 
Shinto rites and be a member of a Christian church. From the 
Christian point of view the question of certain rites and 
ceremonies offered on certain occasions is of secondary impor¬ 
tance. It is rather a question of values and ultimately it is a 
question of the place which these values are to have in the 
life of the individual and the nation. It is just here where the 
religion of the prophets and of Jesus clashes with any nationalistic 
religion. Would the rites and ceremonies transferred to the 
true God have any different significance provided the exclusive 
values were unchanged ? In fact can we imagine a change in 
ritual without any corresponding change in values ? We have 
s^en the effects of such values when held by the military and 
agricultural aristocracy of Germany. The intense national 
spirit which is growing in Japan and other countries of Asia 
must be related to the experience of the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of all men. The national spirit cannot be 
suppressed. It needs to be exercised with due respect to the 
other nations of the world. A true nationalism need not be 
inconsistent with internationalism any more than loyalty to the 
family is opposed to loyalty to one’s country. 

The government is the great promoter of Shinto through 
the normal schools and universities. The teachers of Japan are 
molded by the government and in turn mold the minds of the 
rising generation. The sporadic cases of persecution of Chris¬ 
tian pupils and teachers by Shinto teachers are but the evidences 
of the strength of the current which is flowing in Japan. 

Shinto presents the most serious challenge to Christianity 
to-day. That challenge is not in the forms and ceremonies and 
pilgrimages to the shrines. The challenge is one of values. 
Shall the Christian values of brotherhood, the unity of all men, 
and the power of love prevail, or must Japan keep herself 
isolated from the currents of the world life. When this loyalty 
is sublimated and becomes the loyalty to humanity we shall see 
the dark war cloud of the East disappear and the spirit of 
brotherhood and service take its place. 
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Buddhism has also been affected by the visions of new 
Japan, Before 1889, when the clause giving religious toleration 
was put into the constitution, Buddhism in Japan was very 
weak. Still there were signs of life. Several prophets of the 
new day appeared and were leading a literary revival which 
ushered in the modem revival of Buddhism in Japan and 
stimulated Buddhists in all lands. The favor of the government 
toward Shinto and the progress of Christianity, also favored by 
the government, aroused the dormant Buddhism to new activity. 
The Buddhists faced the new situation in a masterful way. 
They sent their choice young men to western countries to study 
western science and philosophy. Quite early they discovered 
the books written against Christianity in the west and translated 
them into Japanese. They studied church history and wrote 
up the persecutions started by the church against heretics. But 
this was after all a negative proceeding. They studied the 
methods of the church and began to adapt them and adopt 
them for the spread of Buddhism. 

The adoption of modern methods by Buddhists in Japan is 
a matter of common knowledge. They have adopted Sunday 
as a day on which to hold preaching services. In the large 
temples of Tokyo and other cities services are held regularly. 
The sermons emphasize the national virtues and ethics, but they 
also emphasize the unity of all life, the power of love, human 
brotherhood, compassion and service, and the mission of 
Buddhism to Japan and to the world. They paint the future 
life in colors as vivid as the Christian preacher, and they hold in 
reserve the torments of purgatory which would make our ideas 
of hell resemble a tea party. They connect these ideas with 
Buddha or Amitabha or the Bodhisattvas. In their ethics and 
in their ideals they are very close to the Christian preacher. 

The Sunday school has been quite generally adopted by 
Buddhists. The Hongwanji sect has about twelve thousand 
Sunday schools. Just recently they sent two of their priests to 
study Sunday-school methods in the United States. The 
criticism is often heard that these Sunday schools are not very 
well managed. That, however, seems to be the criticism 
against the Sunday school in other parts of the world also. 

The Buddhist sects have responded most heartily to the 
need for social service. This is in a way quite natural for the 
Buddhist. Buddhism regards all life as one. While in the past 
too much attention has been given to animals, there is no reason 
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why this compassion which has extended to all living beings, at 
least in theory, should not attack practically some of the 
outstanding social evils and supply the energy for the recon¬ 
struction of society. 

The most active sects in the social work are the Nisbi 
Hongwanji and the Higashi Hougwanji with the head temples 
at Kyoto. The Higashi Hongwanji has speut about five 
hundred and forty million yen in eleemosynary work in the last 
twenty years. This sect is carrying on work for ex-prisoners 
and has also a reform school for boys. The sect is also doing 
work for about a million and a half outcasts such as leather 
tanners and others in occupations put low in the social scale. 
These men were barred from the privileges of ordinary society 
because they were killing animals. To-day one of the Buddhist 
sects is ministering to them. 

At Kyoto for the last twenty - five years the Higashi 
Hongwanji has managed a school for nurses. About thirty 
nurses are graduated each year. 

In Tokyo and other cities Buddhists have established day 
nurseries for children, orphauages, and hostels for workmen. 
They have hostels also in connection with the University. 

When I was in Japan there was already talk among the 
leaders of Buddhism in favor of a nation-wide temperance 
movement. Some of the leading abbots were very conversant 
with the investigations carried on by the Anti-Saloon League 
of the United States. They were very favorable toward such a 
reform in Japan. In these plans they were working hand in 
hand with the government authorities. 

In Tokyo in 1919 the Higashi Hongwanji sect established 
a school for the training of social workers. The school had 56 
students, eight of these being women. They came from seven 
different Buddhist sects. Forty-five were priests and eleven 
were laymen. The candidates must be graduates of a middle 
or a normal school, must be at least twenty years old, and must 
have had some experience in practical work for two years. The 
course at present is six months. There were forty graduates 
in 1920. 

Their work will be in the large cities adjusting the workers 
who come from the country to city conditions. They will 
promote temperance reform, give advice to people who have 
cases in the courts, assist men and women to fit themselves to 
the life of modern cities. On the faculty are two Christian 
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pastors, both men of high Christian character and devotion. 
Such instruction is not only given to the workers, but the 
teachers of the school give instruction to the policemen of 
Tokyo. 

The Buddhists early realized the need of training of 
religious leaders. Again the earliest school established was 
that of the Higashi Hongwanji in Kyoto. It was founded forty- 
three years ago and at the time built the first foreign building 
in Kyoto. At present it has about six hundred students 
preparing for the priesthood and work abroad. The students of 
the school are taking part in the various activities of the student 
body of Kyoto such as wrestling, jiujitsu, fencing, and group 
athletics. The priests of this sect are permitted to marry. 

The Buddhists have uot only training schools for priests, 
but they have established about eleven Buddhist universities 
with over one thousand students. Besides these they-, have a 
number of special schools and middle schools. A careful 
observer of conditions in Japan made the statement to me that 
Buddhist students had better training in, and knowledge of, 
Christianity and western subjects than the students in Christian 
schools had of corresponding Buddhist studies. If this is a true 
state of affairs in Japan it reveals a narrowness in our Christian 
training which is unfortunate. 

Perhaps the most significant fact about Buddhism is the 
attention it pays to the critical investigation of Buddhist history 
and doctrine in connection with the Imperial Universities, 
Buddhist scholars, some of them of international fame, are 
doing much to adapt Buddhism to the modern age and make it 
seem reasonable to the educated minority who lead public 
opinion in Japan. This aspect of Buddhism has been ignored 
too much in the strategy of Christian missions. To-day the 
results of this scientific work are finding their way to China. 
The large Japanese work of Buddhist terms (ft ^C H)» a 
volume containing two thousand pages with fine illustrations 
and a Japanese, Chinese, and Sanskrit index is now being 
translated into Chinese. This is true of several other modern 
works on Buddhism appearing in China at the present time. 
These Buddhist scholars have at their disposal large libraries 
and funds for travel and investigation which give them 
opportunity to do first class work. It is so much easier to 
translate works from Japanese that Buddhist scholarship in 
China will be influenced from Japan rather than from the West, 
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One of the characteristics of Japanese Buddhism is the 
activity of the sects. In China the sects have interpenetrated 
the whole system of Buddhism with their tenets and, having 
thus fulfilled the original purpose of their establishment, they 
have subsided. In Japan the sects are very active. Still they 
are realizing the need of unity. In 1916 the Buddhists 
organized a Buddhist Association for the Protection of Japan. 
More recently they organized a Buddhist Association which 
includes the Buddhists of Japan, Korea, Mongolia, and China. 
This organization has not been able to do very much in public, 
but it has been disseminating propaganda. 

The work of Buddhists in foreign lands is making good 
progress. The two Amida sects, the Nishi Hongwanji and 
Higashi Hongwanji have divided the foreign mission field 
between them. The Nishi Hongwanji was to have carried on 
mission work east of Kyoto and the Higashi Hongwanji to the 
west of Kyoto. It so happened, however, that the majority of 
the emigrants to America and the Hawaiian Islands belonged 
to the Higashi Hongwanji and so this sect is doing the bulk of 
the work in Hawaii and America. 

The extent of the work of this sect may be understood 
from the fact that it was established in Honolulu in 1897 and 
has about 26 meeting places in Honolulu. In the Islands 
outside of Honolulu it has thirty-three branch missions in the 
plantations. In 1919 the various Buddhist sects enrolled in 
their 444 vernacular schools 20,253 boys and girls. These 
vernacular schools teach the Japanese language, history 
and religion. They have done much to keep the Japanese 
children respectful to their parents and loyal to their national 
ideals. 

This sect is also carrying on mission work among the 
Japanese in the United States and Canada and a number of 
missions for Americans. 

The same sect has temples in the large cities in China. 
They are all called (^c -~£) Pen Yiian Ssu. At present they 

are intended for Japanese living in the port cities. The Japanese 
intend as soon as the present difficulties between the two 
peoples are removed to do some aggressive missionary work. 
For this they have the requisite knowledge of Buddhism in 
Chiua. Thus far they have been able to bring prominent 
Buddhists to Japan and Formosa to lecture to the Japanese 
monks. 
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The attitude of Buddhists toward Christianity has changed 
somewhat in the last few years. At first they were hostile. 
To-day on the whole they are very friendly. They visit preach¬ 
ing services, read the Bible, and urge their followers to do the 
same. While this may be done on the part of some with the 
purpose of being able to refute Christianity, many of them are 
quite sincere as the occasional conversions of Buddhists reveal. 
Furthermore, Christian ideas have interpenetrated modern 
Buddhism to seme extent. Not only are the Buddhists employ¬ 
ing methods, hymns and forms, but they are adopting the values of 
Christianity and are giviug their own ideas a Christian connota¬ 
tion. This process of Christianization of Buddhism has already 
gone some length and will no doubt proceed further. While 
we may not anticipate that the Buddhists in any considerable 
numbers will leave their organization in order to join the 
Christian church, we are witnessing the process of the sublima¬ 
tion of Buddhist ideas, ideals and practices by Christian ideas, 
ideals and practices. 

The following stanza from a Buddhist gat ha will show 
how far the process has gone : 

"Eternal Father, on whose breast 
We sinful children find our rest; 

Thy mind in us is perfected 
When on all men Thy love we shed.” 

The theism of the hymn, at least in the translation, is 
Christiau. The universal love is Buddhist. 

In other words the work of Christian missions has not 
only succeeded in converting a few Buddhists, but it has begun 
the transformation of the Buddhist system. 

The attitude of the missionary toward the Buddhist 
should be friendly and sympathetic. He should recognize that 
Buddhism is going along the great road which is leading God’s 
children of different parts of the world to Himself. Buddhism 
is a preparation of a large part of the human race for the full 
revelation of Christ. We can say to the Buddhist you are 
searching after the one in whom all fulness dwelleth. Come 
with us and let us find in Him our Saviour and our Friend. 
He will fill full your deepest longings and highest aspirations. 

Another interesting development in the religious life of 
Japan is the large number of religious sects organized to attain 
some end which the sectaries deem of prime importance. The 
membership of these sects is drawn from all strata of society. 
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Capitalists, professors, military men and workmen, students 
and peasants are drawn together in these sects. Some of these 
groups seek fellowship, some are after health, some reflect a 
phase of Japan’s imperialism, some desire to enter into com¬ 
munication with the departed. Still others are striving for 
social reconstruction. Some of the sectaries practise quiet 
sitting in meditation (gj* *£) as a means to physical and spiritual 
health. 

Two of the older sects, the Remmon-kyo and Tenri-kyo, 
have become well established and one of them is a recognized 
religion. Both were founded by women and are offshoots from 
Shinto. A more recent sect, the Omoto-kyo, was also organized 
by a woman, O Nao Baasan, old woman Nao. It is said that 
her writings number 10,000 volumes, though not more than 
3,000 existed originally. This cult is also based on Shinto and 
hence is patriotic. Still it has absorbed a number of socialistic 
practices. Private property and money are considered to be the 
sources of evil. Hence the communities of sectaries hold all 
things in common. Instead of medicine they resort to prayer. 
Disease is attributed to the activity of demons who take the 
form of foxes and other animals. There is a belief among them 
that sinlessness can be achieved in the world. There is also a 
strong belief that the world is coming to an end in 1922. 

The sect is spreading rapidly. Many military men are 
members. The movement is being carefully watched by the 
government which looks upon it as a smokescreen to cover up 
a political movement. 

The movement depends upon an efficient publicity, It 
publishes a monthly, the Omoto Jiho and an evening daily at 
Osaka, the Taisho Nichi-nicki. 

The whole situation in Japan is interesting and suggests 
certain lines of thought for those who are working in China. 
We realize that the loss of leadership in the field of education 
has had most serious consequences. The mission schools have 
plenty of pupils but with a few exceptions they are the left¬ 
overs from the weeding out process at the government insti¬ 
tutions. With one or two exceptions there is to-day no 
Christian institution of outstanding rank which can in any way 
approach the government institutions in staff, equipment or 
prestige. This loss of leadership has reacted adversely upon 
the church in every department of its life. On this account 
the present movement for a Christian university in Japan is 
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strategic and should be warmly supported by the friends of 
Japan, Christianity cannot hold its place in Japan unless it has 
such an institution with the highest standards of scholarship in 
its various departments and is also strong in the training of 
Christian character. Such an institution will change the 
atmosphere of the educated minority which to-day dominates 
Japan and will make the village church more efficient by 
producing a new confidence in the verities of the Christian 
religion. 

Buddhism in Japan is getting together. The Buddhist 
sects are closer together than they were in 1889. Japanese 
Buddhists are conscious of the world mission of Buddhism and 
are doing much to unite the Buddhists of the world. Shinto is 
already united and has the advantage of government support. 
Over against this we find the Christian churches rather 
apathetic to union on a large scale. What is needed is not a 
union along lines of polity, government, ritual, or doctrine. 
This is not only not possible, but is not desirable. The 
churches could be united for certain large ends. The establish¬ 
ment of a Christian university, the organization of one high 
class theological school, the investigation of social, religious, 
and economic conditions, the promotion of reforms, the 
production of literature and use of the newspapers and 
magazines, all these and numerous other national tasks could 
best be accomplished by a united church. Some of these things 
are already being done. Some of the surveys are very helpful, 
but they need to be done on a much larger scale and made 
immediately useful to the local church and community. That 
means co-ordinated effort and large financial support and good 
leadership. Some missions are still working as though they 
were the only religious force at work in Japan. In face of the 
rising tide of Buddhism, Shinto and the various sects isolation 
becomes immolation. 

Such a unity could be greatly assisted by a first class union 
theological school. There are reported to be 20 theological 
and Bible schools in Japan with about 515 students. Some of 
these are union schools. Three of these schools are at Kobe, 
two at Osaka, and nine at Tokyo. The largest has about 57 
students and the smallest seven students. While union may not 
always be practicable, still it seems that to-day there is not 
in Japan a sufficient number of teachers or students for more 
than two good theological schools. Such schools located at 
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Tokyo and Kyoto would exert a large influence upon the 
growing church. 

The need for a new apologetic is very evident in Japan. 
A prominent Japanese says : “ To teach them (Japanese) that, 

if they do not believe in God, they will receive punishment, 
while, if they believe, they will be rewarded, has no influence 
to move them whatever. If they are taught that the chief 
purpose of prayer is to express gratitude to God, and that to 
walk in the way of righteousness is to requite the favors of 
heaven, there is no one who will fail to understand and 
appreciate, whatever may be their personal response.” 

This change of apologetic is especially necessary as regards 
Buddhism. In the past the church has been hostile to Bud¬ 
dhism. The enemy of Christianity in Japan is not Buddhism, 
but the growing spirit of secularism, militarism, and materialism. 
Buddhism believes in the unity of all life, the brotherhood of 
men and the power of love and compassion. In some sects it 
has developed a high degree of monotheism. Buddhism should 
be recognized as the schoolmaster leading men to Christ. Our 
conception of Christ must be so large that we can say to the 
Buddhist that Christ can fulfil and satisfy your highest 
longings. 

This new apologetic will no doubt lead the church to 
appeal much more to the mystical aud esthetic in the Japanese. 
In the past the dogmatic and moral has occupied not too large 
a place but rather too exclusive a place. The church service, 
the building aud the sermon should be enriched by opening the 
vast resources of Christian mysticism and inherent love for the 
beautiful. 

The preseut religious ferment in Japan not only presents a 
challenge to Christian missions, but also spells opportunity. It 
needs to be understood and interpreted and the currents of 
mission work directed not against it, but with the constructive 
and Christian elements already inherent in it. 
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The Appeal to the Eye in Street Preaching 

F. C. H. DR EVER 

‘‘This famous town of Mansoul had five gates, at which to 
come out, aud at which to go in; and these were .... such as 
could never be opened nor forced but by the will and leave of those 
within. The names of the gates are these: Ear-gate, Eye-gate,. 
Mouth-gate, Nose-gate, and Feel-gate.”—Banyan's Holy War . 

m T is safe to say that there is universal agreement as to the 
great importance of appealing to the eye as well as to 
the ear as a means of instruction. In our educational 
work this is fully recognized and acted upon. It is 
therefore the more surprising that in our efforts to reach Man- 
soul through street preaching Eye-gate is often neglected. 

The writer has long found it helpful in open-air work to 
illustrate his message by the use of such objects as a pocket- 
mirror, a watch, a plumbline, a spider, and others that are 
easily carried. But more often he has used as a starting-point 
or subject for bis addresses, catchwords and phrases, etc., 
neatly written upon sheets of paper. These gradually accu¬ 
mulated and were ultimately collected and bound into what may 
be called a {{ street-preacher’s miscellany.’’ The book has been 
in use for a number of years aud has been copied repeatedly, 
especially by Chinese friends. Receiving a recent request for 
a copy of the same, it occurred to the writer that it might prove 
suggestive to give a description of this book and others having 
a similar purpose, which have been used by himself and fellow- 
missionaries. 

I will therefore attempt an outline of their contents, call 
attention to several other methods of appeal to the eye in street 
preaching, and point out some of the advantages of their use. 
Of course, every one must apply the method to his owu work 
in his own way—David may not fight in Saul’s armor. 
Though in this article I have street preaching specially in 
mind, the method advocated is equally applicable to the street 
cbapel and the gospel tent, and also to work among women 
and children, 

I. Miscellaneous Subjects . The street-preacher’s mis¬ 
cellany contains catch-words, such as: jjg 0 So M Ho 
* K. M tt at. a ft. & * I. etc. ; phrases, 

such as : jg iff Mo A % ± ^ £ %■> 
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etc *; Chinese proverbs, 
such as: ^ f£ H B , W B % A « Bt JE« etc.; quota¬ 
tions, such as: M S£ IS *3 (P art of au antithetical 
couplet seen on a carpenter’s shop-front), etc.; gospel sermon 
outlines, etc.,—in fact, anything that is suitable for a starting- 
point, illustration, or application of a gospel message. These, 
to the number of several hundred, were written, one to a sheet, 
on tough Chinese paper (jjjt jjt), by the best writer that could 
be secured, so that they might be as striking and attractive as 
possible. Our books were written on white paper with black 
ink. But important characters could be made to stand out, 
and attractive borders might be added, by a judicious use of 
colored inks. Paper of various tints might also be effective. 
Single catch-words and phrases were written iu the center of 
the sheet, antonyms were written in the tipper right and lower 
left-hand quarter of the sheet, couplets and outlines were 
arranged in as orderly a manner as possible, and a few phrases 
were inserted into geometrical drawings, in order to make 
them more striking. They were then arrauged in as logical 
an order as possible, under appropriate headings such as: 
God, Christ, Man, Sin, Salvation, Faith, etc. Next, they 
were bound at the upper end with Chinese blue cloth covers 
in four volumes, so that they could be used separately. The 
four volumes form one book, the pages of which are numbered 
consecutively, so that, having selected his subject, a speaker 
need only remember its number to be able to find it instantly. 
Such books have been prepared in two sizes: one, 6 by n 
inches, for use with small groups; and another, ir by 18 
inches, for larger crowds. 

When such a book is constantly used, new thoughts 
and helpful illustrations gradually accumulate around each of 
the subjects. This process is greatly facilitated if a note-book 
is kept, in which these illustrations, etc., are jotted down as 
they occur to the mind. For easy reference, the pages of the 
note-book should be numbered to correspond with those of the 
miscellany. It is better, however, not to allow these notes to 
crystalize too much into set addresses, but rather to keep them 
in solution, and to depend upon the circumstances of the hour, 
and the leading of the Holy Spirit for guidance in their use. 
Nor is it at all necessary to keep to the same subject through¬ 
out an address. On the contrary, it is often helpful to lead 
one’s hearers iu orderly sequence from one to another. Even 
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the outlines are not intended to be used necessarily as a whole. 
They lend themselves equally well to the selection of one point 
for particular treatment and special emphasis. In this way 
ever new combinations of thought are induced, which by their 
variety and freshness come to the hearers with new power, 
and also keep the preacher himself from becoming stale or 
mechanical. 

It will be observed that some of the phrases quoted were 
taken from gospel tracts, published by the various tract 
societies, of which they form the headings. In such cases it 
is well to follow the talk by a distribution to any interested 
of the particular tract that suggested the subject of the address. 
Rev. F. J. Hopkins, of Hsimachuang, Nancbang, Kiangsi, 
has a series of tracts that are admirably suited for this purpose. 
They are printed on white paper, with a colored border and 
center character, such as God, Man, Faith, Trust, Life, etc. 
Price, 12 cents per hundred. 

II. Scripture Passages. For a book of Scripture passages 
we select such texts as give the gospel in a nut-shell, e.g., 
John 3: 16 ; 17 : 3 ; Acts 4 : 12 ; 16 : 31 ; 17 : 30, 31 j Rom. 1 : 
16; 6: 23, etc., etc. They, like the miscellany, are well 
written, on tough Chinese paper, and having been arranged 
either In the order in which they occur in the Bible, or accord¬ 
ing to their subject, they are numbered and bound at the upper 
end with a cloth cover. Here, too, important words may be 
made to stand out by the use of colored inks, but care needs 
to be exercised that this is not overdone. Such passages may 
be explained in detail, or they may be used to prove and 
illustrate various points in one’s addresses. They should not, 
however, supercede the use of the Bible itself. I have noticed 
some street preachers who habitually work without their Bibles. 
This seems to me to be a mistake. The average Chinese has 
a respect for the printed page, and, incidentally, for the 
foreigner who can read it intelligibly. He is much more 
inclined to believe that which he feels has the sanction of some 
written authority. The Christian worker should take advan¬ 
tage of this and always appear before his audience with his 
Book, taking every suitable opportunity to refer to it, thus 
showing that what he says is in harmony with the teaching 
of the Bible. While he is reading from the book, a fellow- 
worker might with advantage turn to the same text in the 
book of Scripture passages, if it is contained therein, and by 
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pointing to it, get the audience to follow the words read. 
Various Scripture texts have been published by different societies 
as gospel tracts. These may be distributed at the close of the 
service to reinforce the spoken message. 

III. Metrical Selections , Selected gospel hymns suitable 
for singiug and for explanation to non-Christians, are neatly 
written on sheets of calico and clamped at the top between a 
split roller, sufficiently long to allow for a handle at each end. 
In singing someone indicates the place with a pointer. This 
in itself usually attracts a crowd. The hymn may be explained 
and illustrated line by line, or one or more phrases may be 
selected as a subject. There are hymns, almost every line of 
which makes an excellent subject for an address. Such hymns, 
simple in language, with a clear gospel ring and a direct 
appeal, should be chosen. Scripture choruses (published by Rev. 
F. J. Hopkins, at two cents per copy ; with tunes, three cents) 
have also been found helpful by many. Suitable selections 
from good metrical tracts may likewise be used in this way 
with excellent results. These are specially effective for Chinese 
brethren who can sing them in the way usual with Chinese 
story-tellers, stopping every few lines to explain their meaning. 
I have seen crowds standing by the hour, listening intently to 
Chinese preachers who were adepts at this method of preaching. 
There may be a danger at times of this method developing 
into a mere entertainment. This, of course, needs to be 
guarded against. But there seems to be no inherent reason 
why, in the hands of a spiritually-minded man, this form of 
appeal should not be as effective, in its way, as is the singing 
of the Gospel in Western lands. 

IV. Gospel Posters. The large Gospel posters published 
by the literature Department of the Milton Stewart Evangel¬ 
istic Fund, 4 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai, make excellent 
subjects for street preaching, For this purpose they also should 
be mounted on calico and clamped between a split roller, with 
a handle at either end. These posters, mounted like scrolls, 
with a strip of wood at the top and a roller at the bottom, to 
steady them, and hung upon bamboo poles, make excellent 
banners, which, held by fellow-workers, or fastened into iron 
spiked holders that can be driven into the ground, and arranged 
in a semi-circle behind the speaker, form an attractive back¬ 
ground. To give variety, different posters of the set could be 
used in rotation. They may either be used as texts for ad- 
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dresses, or merely to give color to the scene, and to bear their 
silent witness to those whose thoughts are not following the 
speaker. A new set of attractive colored posters, 31 by 40 
inches, specially emphasizing the importance and value of the 
Bible, has been prepared by Miss S. J. Garland, and is being 
published by the Stewart Evangelistic Fund, at ten for 40 
cents, postpaid. Only four posters have been issued at present, 
but it is hoped that the set when completed will number ten or 
twelve, all advertising the Bible. 

V. Gospel Pictures. Really good pictorial illustrations 
of the Gospel are perhaps the most difficult of all to secure. 
Some of those which I used were cut from foreign tracts and 
magazines, others were drawn by friends. They should be so 
drawn that the average Chinese will be able to see without 
difficulty what the picture is intended to represent. On the 
other hand, the preacher must see clearly in it a parable of a 
spiritual truth. 

1. A Picioiial Miscellany. This book is similar to those 
described above. In all cases where it is practicable, but 
especially where the pictures are cuttings, and therefore com¬ 
paratively small, it is well to get a Chinese antithetical couplet 
(ft -ft) in approved style, written neatly to the right and left 
of the picture, the first line giving its leading idea, and the 
second its spiritual application. In order to show the character 
of the pictures, I will briefly describe them, leaving the reader, 
in most cases, to perceive for himself the spiritual application. 
Some of the pictures may be drawn in several scenes, if 
preferred, as the illustration of a mouse trap given below 
(see 2). 

{a) A runaway horse, with bulging eyes, and snorting 
nostrils, plunging headlong towards a precipice. He is drag¬ 
ging after him, with one wheel in the air, a cart in which is 
standing a horrified man with flying coat-tails, whose hat is in 
the air, and whose whip is lying on the ground some distance 
behind. (A bid for freedom: Genesis 3 : 1-24 ; Euke 15 :11-32.) 

(b) A four-legged table, with one leg broken. The table 
has toppled over; the food is spilt; the dishes are shattered ; 
and the housewife is beholding the scene with hands uplifted 
in dismay. (Offending in one point: James 2 : 10.) 

(c) A ship-wreck scene, with people swimming in the 
water, and a life-boat busily engaged in rescuing the drowning. 

(d) A house a-fire, with firemen at work saving a child. 
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( e ) A big shoe of silver. (Now that dollars have come 
into use almost everywhere, this should be a representation of 
a dollar.) 

(/) A bird-trap, with birds in dangerous proximity. 

(g) A huge spider, with a fly caught in its web. 

(ft) An abacus. 

(?) A. man with a deadly serpent twirled around him. 

(/) A white cross outlined in black, with two smaller 
crosses, the one in red and the other in black. (A friend sug¬ 
gests that there might be added, under the black cross, the 
characters # fg, under the white cross, and under the 

red cross, fjl.) 

2. A Mouse Trap. Scene I. A wire mouse trap, with 
a hanging tin door. At the farther end, a wire shaft leads 
upwards from the top of the cage. From this shaft a horizontal 
passage leads to a trap-door over a jar half filled with water. 
A mouse is seen near the door, sorely tempted by a bait 
fastened to an inclined sheet of tin inside the trap. Scene If. 
The mouse has yielded to temptation, with the result that it is 
now a prisoner. The desire for the delicacy has gone, and it 
is left unconsiuued, while the mouse is running hither and 
thither, in a frantic effort to find an exit. Scene III. The 
mouse has found the only possible exit, i.e., the one through 
the shaft at the farther end. When it discovered a tin trap¬ 
door in the shaft easily movable, its hopes were raised, but as 
soon as it passed, the door closed, and now it is in a worse 
predicament. Down below there was at least room to run 
about freely, but here there is scarcely room to turn. For¬ 
tunately, the way upwards is still opeu. Scene IY. The 
mouse has found the horizontal passage, but rushing aloug, 
it did not realize that the way was dangerous, and by its weight 
it tilted the tin trap-door on the floor of the passage, thereby 
hoisting into place the hanging door in front of the trap, to 
be ready for the next victim, while it is seen falliug into 
the jar below. Scene V. The mouse is floating lifeless in 
the water of the jar. (The devices of Satan : 2 Corinthians 
2: 11.) 

3. Eye-gale Pictures. Some years ago Dr. W. Wilson 
issued several sets of pictures with this title, on the following 
topics : (#) The Miry Pit (five scenes); (&) The Burden Bearer 
(six scenes) ; (c) The Deluge (four scenes); (a) The Prodigal 
Son (six scenes). The outlines of these pictures were printed 
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in black on calico and then colored. The whole series was 
widely used for a number of years. 

4. A Ma?i at a Forge , and a Man Down a Well. Miss 

C. F. Tippet has several sets of pictures which she uses with good 
effect in her missions among women. Among them there are 
these two: ( a ) A man at a forge, forging a chain by which he 

himself is first bound, aud then dragged down to the pit 
(three scenes); (b) A man who has fallen down a well: Scene 
I. A vertical section of a well, showing a man in the water ; 
Scene II. He is struggling hard to get out, but fails to succeed ; 
Scene III. A bucket is being let down to him ; Scene IV. 
He is seen landing at the top, rescued. 

5. Pictures of the Heart . The illustrations from Dr. E. 

Faber’s booklet on the heart, entitled 1 $ when enlarged, 

make an excellent set of pictures for street preaching. The 
booklet is published by The Mission Book Company, price, two 
cents. Miss S. J. Garland also has a sheet tract, entitled “The 
Two Hearts,” which would make a good subject. It gives in 
red and black lettering the characteristics of good and evil 
hearts. This tract is published by the Religious Tract Society, 
Hankow, at 35 cents per hundred. 

6. The Wordless Book. There is also the well-known 
wordless book, containing only four pages, as follows : Page 
1. Black—Ruination through Sin ; Page 2. Red—Salvation 
through the Blood ; Page 3. White—Justification through 
Faith ; Page 4. Gold—Glorification at the coming of our 
Gord. This booklet has often been used with much blessing. 
Rev. F. J. Hopkins has published au edition, 3^ by 5J2 inches 
in size, at four cents per copy. 

VI. Bible Pictures. Bible pictures also make excellent 
subjects for Gospel addresses. For this purpose each picture 
should be carefully scrutinized, to see that it is in harmony 
with the Scripture text ; that it presents au intelligible idea of 
the scene represented to the Chinese; that there is nothing in 
it to offend the Chinese sense of propriety ; and finally, that it 
is suitable for use in preaching the Gospel to non-Christians. 
The pictures may be mounted on calico, with the title and 
Scripture reference written neatly by their side, so that the 
subject may be easily recognized. A verse of Scripture, giving 
the outstanding lesson of the picture, like a golden text, may 
also be helpful if written to the left of the picture. They 
should then be arranged in a suitable order, and bound to- 
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gether. Aside from the immediate evangelistic purpose, the use 
of such pictures with non-Christians, and the rehearsal of the 
Bible stories they represent, has this additional advantage, 
that it familiarizes the people with the Bible and its contents, 
and when afterwards they read these stories for themselves, 
they are the more likely to understand their meaning and be 
impressed thereby. It is sometimes helpful to read, with or 
without comment, from the Scriptures to a street audience the 
full story which a picture portrays, but, of course, to be effective 
it must be read with intelligence and feeling. There are those 
who have strong objections to any pictorial representation of 
our Lord. There is much to be said for this feeling, especially 
as regards representations of our Lord after His resurrection, 
some of which might almost be termed ghastly. There are, 
however, many Bible pictures to which no such objections 
apply. Probably no collection can be accepted as a whole. A 
judicious selection must be made by each worker for himself, 
and each picture must be judged on its own merits. In addition 
to the large Sunday-school lesson pictures published in the 
homelands, the Perry pictures and the illustrations from the 
sculptural reliefs, by Domenico Mastroianni, advertised by the 
Christian Herald , Bible House, New York, 48 illustrations, 
$1.00 postpaid, (not seen by the writer), the following collec¬ 
tions have come to the writer’s notice and may be mentioned 
as those from which selections may be made : 

1. Bible Pictures in Chinese Style. A11 excellent set of 
pictures of the Prodigal Son in eight scenes, were drawn some 
years ago by Mr. Liu Teli-cheu, of Hsiangch’eng, Honan, and 
published by the Religious Tract Society, Hankow, at 40 cents 
per set. No better representation of this parable for use in 
street preaching could be desired. The eight pictures with the 
Scripture text may also be had on a sheet, 223^ by 22 inches 
in size, at $3 per hundred. The same artist has also a good 
picture of “The Rich Man and Lazarus,” and another picture 
entitled “The Broad and Narrow Way,” which is excellent 
for use with small groups, but too full of detail for larger 
audiences. These all have the advantage of being truly 
Chinese in style. Rev. F. J. Hopkins has published eight 
tracts on Old Testament subjects with Chinese illustrations, 
which have been used with much blessing in the following 
manner: (1) A large picture, drawn and colored on calico, 

is displayed; (2) a hymn on the same subject, written on 
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calico, is also displayed and sung ; (3) the preacher uses the 
picture and hymn for his subject; (4) at the close of the 
service a tract on the same subject is given to each one present; 
(5) the tracts are not only used to preach from, but at each 
village and center visited the workers, equipped with brushes 
and paste, stick them up outside the homes, in the tea-shops, 
on walls, and all other available places, so that after the 
message has been delivered it is left to repeat itself day after 
day for months to come. These tiacts, on white paper with 
colored characters, are on sale. 

2. Illustrated Portioneties . The set of illustrated por- 
tionettes, published by the Milton Stewart Evangelistic Fund, 
could also be made into a good booklet for use with small 
groups. 

3. “ Pictures 'Thai Teach." The Religious Tract Society, 

Hankow, has recently received a consignment of the “Pictures 

that Teach,’- by Harold Copping. These pictures are by 

6 inches in size (without margins) and are therefore large 

enough for use with small audiences in the open-air. The set 

on the Old Testament numbers 30 pictures, price $t, post free, 

and that on the New Testament numbers 58 pictures, price $1, 

post free. The same society has also announced a set of large 

pictures suitable for use in meetings or in street preaching, by 

Harold Copping, W. J. Morgan, and W. S. Stacey. These 

pictures are 45 by 35 inches in size, and are said to be very 

effectively colored. 

* 

VII. The Portable Blackboard. A roll of specially pre¬ 
pared black cloth may be used with good effect by those who 
write Chinese character. The Chinese have an admiration for 
foreigners who can write their language with facility, and those 
who are able to do this can easily draw interested audiences. 
If the leading catch-words and phrases, or point after point of 
the outline be written as the address proceeds, it is much more 
effective and more truly educational than placing the whole 
outline before the audience at the beginning. Those who are 
able to draw well and rapidly have at their disposal an additional 
effective means of greatly influencing their audiences. In most 
places it is not difficult to find a smooth wall as a background 
for the sheet. 

VIII. The Magic Lantern. The use of the magic lantern 
in preaching to non-Christians is so well known that only brief 
reference need here be made to it. Magic lantern exhibitions 
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in the open air are best given from theater platforms. Per¬ 
mission for their use for this purpose is as a rule readily granted 
by the local authorities. This method of presenting the Gospel 
should, however, be used with discretion, lest it degenerate 
into a mere show. Moreover, it is very easy to draw a large 
crowd, which may at any moment get out of hand and give 
the inexperienced missionary a sample of enthusiasm for which 
he is not prepared. 

In conclusion I would say the appeal to Eye-gate has 
several distinct advantages, which may be briefly stated as 
follows : 

1. It Arrests Attention . In street preaching it is specially 
important to get started well. To engage the eye as well as 
the ear right at the beginning of one’s address helps greatly 
to this end. 

2 . It Helps to Elucidate one 1 s Meaning. Some time ago 
a Korean pastor visited our city and gave several addresses. 
He spoke Chinese fairly well, but now and again lie found 
difficulty in making himself understood. On such occasions 
he would turn to the blackboard aud write two or three char¬ 
acters explaining his meaning. It was interesting to watch the 
faces of different men in the audience, and see them brighten 
as they caught his idea. We come to this people with a 
message that many find it difficult to apprehend, however, well 
we may speak, and it is important, that we take advantage of 
every means within our reach, that will make clear the mean¬ 
ing of our message. 

3. It Furnishes Points of Contact. Educationists tell 
us that unless we have established a point of contact with those 
whom we are addressing, our efforts are futile. They urge us 
to proceed from the known to the unknown, from the concrete 
to the abstract, from the fact to the principle, and from the 
principle to the application. How better can we do this than 
by placing before our audiences some phrase or catch-word that 
they can read, some proverb or quotation that they know, or 
some drawing or picture that they can see, and then proceed 
from that to the Truth that we wish to inculcate ? 

4. It Helps to Excite and Maintain Interest. The 
average Chinese street audience is quite unaccustomed to pro¬ 
longed concentration of thought upon any subject, especially 
upon so foreign a subject as the Gospel, and however clear our 
argument, concrete our illustrations, or simple our language, 
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we shall yet find it advantageous to use all available helps to 
relieve strain and maintain interest by appealing to the eye as 
well as to the ear. It is by no means necessary to keep the 
subject, outline, or picture constantly in view. When once 
the attention of the audience has been thoroughly secured, one 
may close the book, or lower the picture, and go on with one’s 
address, until waning interest indicates the wisdom of referring 
to it again, 

5. It Assists the Memory. Memory largely depends upon 
the vividness of the impression made upon the mind by any 
object or truth. Now, the two principal ways by which definite 
impressions can be made are by appeals to the eye and to the 
ear. It is for this reason that psychologists tell us that the 
best way to teach children is by a combination of the two. 
What is true of children is also true of adults : we remember 
that which we have both seen and heard much more readily 
than that which we have only seen or only heard. 

6. It Helps the Preacher . Some of us, who recall our 
own first feeble efforts at preaching, and the difficulty we had 
to find enough to say, will be able to sympathize with those 
of our Chinese brethren who in warm-hearted love to the Lord 
are anxious to share in His service by making Him known to 
others, but who soon come to an end of their matter. To such 
this method is a boon. They may not be able to preach a 
sermon, but they can explain a picture, and, with a little 
practice, apply its lessons. We know of cases where men, who 
in the ordinary way would never have become preachers, have 
yet through beginning with this method, afterwards developed 
into most successful preachers of the Gospel, able to hold their 
audiences with interest and power. Also, there are good 
earnest men who have got into a rut, aud are always giving the 
same few addresses and illustrations. To men of this class, 
these helps may be of great service, weaning them from a bad 
habit by instilling new life and variety into their preaching. 
There are also those who are given to rambling. They may 
be good men, but their talks have neither a proper beginning, 
sequence, nor application. To such the practice of using these 
helps in preaching should be a wholesome corrective. All 
these will find the reflex influence of the diligent use of the 
method advocated beneficial to themselves, aud I venture to 
think that even experienced and successful open-air workers 
will find them none the less so. 
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Finally, brethren, let us take heed to ourselves, lest we 
get into a rut, or become slovenly and perfunctory in the Lord’s 
service. Let us study to show ourselves approved unto God, 
workmen that need not to be ashamed : diligently seeking out 
the best methods in every department of our work, not despising 
the simplest means of arresting the attention and of holding the 
interest of the man in the street. To this end, let us bring 
into action ail the talents the Lord has given us, and be willing 
to give the time and take the trouble to seek new ways of 
presenting our message, not neglecting Eye-gate in our endeavors 
to reach Mansoul with the Gospel. While choosing and using 
the best methods available, we must, however, beware of put¬ 
ting our trust in them. Let us work in humble and prayerful 
dependence upon the Holy Spirit, without whose guidance and 
blessing we shall remain powerless and fruitless—mere sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal. 


Religious Persecution in China: A Historical Study 
of the Relations Between Church and State 

HARRISON K. WRIGHT 

{Continued from page May 1921.) 

D " “IE Groot also devotes a chapter to the Sacred Edict of 
Kang-hsi, one of the sixteen divisions of which 
^ considers the extermination of heresy. Much in the 
manner of De Groot shows that his sympathies had 
unfitted him to make an impartial judgment of the worth of 
anything to which the Confucian name happens to be attached. 
That seems enough to condemn it from the start. After 
sneering at the whole edict in general, he sneers at the seventh 
section, on orthodoxy and the repression of heresy, in detail. 
The only explanation for its existence is to him the autocratic- 
nature of the imperial government. The sectaries are ail 
painted in rose-color, and the Confucianists in grey and black. 
We may admit that the government has been in the wrong, but 
not to the extent which De Groot thinks. He says that 
Buddhism works for the elevation of women, but Confucianism 
for her degradation. What, we may wouder, would Dr. Chen 
say to that ? The one and only object of the government 
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rescripts is “to secure to Society a correct and regular course 
od behalf of the upholding of absolute Imperial authority” 
(p. 250). The village sectaries are usually protected by the fact 
that they are members of clans that have in them some Coufu- 
cianists. In a passage of great eloquence, De Groot describes 
the blighting effect of the law against heresy, and while not free 
from the bias which affects all he writes on the subject, it is 
worth quoting (p. 252) : 

“ It forms an 11 usurmountable obstacle to the free development 
of religious instincts in the people. In that suffocating atmosphere 
of danger and dread, in which all religious life is doomed to breathe, 
the sects stand out in a charmingly tragic light. Weary of a human 
society where selfishness, untruth, and mercilessness reign supreme, 
they dream of something better and higher, and expect to find it in 
a doctrine of Salvation founded on the Universal Daw as it has 
existed from all eternity, a Salvation obtainable by practising that 
which destroys worldly evil, namely, compassion for all that 
breathes, love of truth, continence, suppression of selfish desires, 
prayer-readings, the seeking of help from Saints who have already 
cast off the trammels of earthly woe. And, prompted by the spirit 
of universal altruism, they betake themselves to their fellow men, 
to make them participate in the blessings of Salvation by introducing 
them into the meetings devoted to such pious work. But here the 
arm of the law interferes, with the rope, the scourging-rod and 
banishment. We cannot say for how long, but certainly the State 
has for a great many centuries thus raged. And yet Sectarianism is 
not destroyed, but still stands a powerful witness to the fact that 
religion, nourished by a desire for higher good, dwells in the hearts 
of the Chinese nation, nay, abides therein as a fire which the rude 
foot of a Confucian mandarinate is unable to trample out. Where 
is the power to relieve the people from this tyrannical fanaticism? 
Is the steadily increasing influence of the Powers predestined to 
bring them the religious liberty for which they have yearned for 
centuries ? Or is this beautiful task to be fulfilled by Christianity, 
by charitably receiving all the sects within its pale?" 

The author goes ou to protest against identifying the sects 
with the common secret societies and religious clubs. One has 
always to take his defense of the sects with a grain of salt, since 
he openly says that the members of some of them are his 
personal friends. Those who reside long in China know only too 
well the tendency of the foreigner, missionary or not, to believe 
in and defend those Chinese who are his friends, and to see them 
and theirs in a favorable light. As for the suggestion about 
receiving the sects within the Christian fold, one wonders, first, 
what De Groot knows about the inner nature of Christianity 
and its uniqueness, and secondly how well he is acquainted with 
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the history of experiments of that very sort iii pagan Europe by 
the early Christian church. He is certainly more concerned for 
syncretistic sects than he is for Christianity. The whole 
quotation shows well both the strength and the weakness of De 
Groot’s position in these matters. He goes on to quote Edkins 
and A. H. Smith and the German Consul Franke in support of 
the blamelessness of the sectaries and the repression of them by 
the government. 

We turn now to the study of persecution under the Manchu 
Dynasty. The hope that De Groot had for the passing of 
persecution through acts of foreign governments, or through an 
absorption in Christianity, was never to be fulfilled in the nature 
of the case, though the coming of the Republic has brought it 
nearer than ever. The Manchus, however, were as bitter 
persecutors as the Mings. This is true, in spite of the fact that, 
under the first emperors of tLie dynasty, the section on the 
persecution of heresy is sometimes omitted from the published 
edicts, apparently because it was not thought worth while to 
include these edicts in the collection, since there was already a 
law on the subject. The peremptory rescript of Kaug-hsi has 
already been noticed. The son of Kang-hsi was alike zealous, 
but was more guarded in his language about Mohammedans, 
probably fearing their military power. Their powerful rebel¬ 
lion of 1648 was a reminder of this. 

Persecution of Christianity was in regular line with the 
practice of a government which by theory must persecute every 
religion not Confucian, though few Christian missionaries have 
understood that this was the animus. It is a little surprising 
that De Groot does not bring iu the Nestorians. In all his 
work he makes but oue slight reference to them, and fails to 
note that they were suppressed along with the Buddhists iu 845. 
The government favored the Jesuits at first, and their converts 
were counted by the thousands. But this could not last; in 
1616 the missionaries were expelled and Christianity was 
persecuted for five years. Again in 1664-5 Schall and Verbiest 
were imprisoned, and the former sentenced to die by slashing, 
but was pardoned. All the missionaries were imprisoned, 
tortured, banished, except a few who were retained as astrono¬ 
mers. In 1724 expulsion was again ordered. 

The first persecution of the reign of CiPien Dung wa& 
directed against Christians. Next a small new Buddhist sect 
was hunted down. Then the White Lotus sect came in for 
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attention. At the same time (1746) the Christians were again 
persecuted and a number of foreigners tortured and killed. 
Edicts for the renewed persecution of Buddhism were issued, 
and for over two years, 1746-7, the work went on. These 
persecutions evoked resistance which the government sought to 
crush with an increase of cruel violence. In 1748-9 appeared 
new edicts, but none after that till 1754 Persecution of 
Christians is commanded from that year and until 1760, though 
little European record of it exists. In 1760 there was per¬ 
secution of a small sect in Szechwan. In 1763 there was a 
persecution in Kiatigsu and Chekiang. In 1768 a tail-cutting 
panic in Soochow caused further persecution of sectaries. In 
the same year the crew of the rice-tribute fleet was discovered 
to be infected with heresy, contracted on their annual journey, 
and the sectaries concerned were ordered to be severely punished. 
In 1772 a sect which seems to have had an hereditary high-priest 
in Chihli Province is the object of persecution. 

The White Lotus sect had rebelled before (see De Groot, 
pp. 164, 166), and in union with the White Yang sect they 
now did so again, under the leadership of a certain Waug Lun. 
De Groot thinks it self-evident that they must have done so 
because goaded by persecution; he does not, however, offer direct 
proof of this. The region was Shantung and the insurrection was 
suppressed with bloody slaughter. Suspicious are aroused when 
we note that it is admitted that one of the practices of some of 
the sects, particularly those engaged in this rebellion, was to 
engage in boxing and fencing in connection with their meetings 
for sutra reading. We could hardly blame the government for 
suspecting the good faith of those who acted so. 

In 1775 the Manchu members of the Red Yang sect were 
punished. In 1777 a small sect in Kansu was cruelly 
suppressed with bloody punishment because they had resisted 
arrest. In 1779 there was the bloody suppression of a sect in 
Szechwan. In all these cases, monotonous in their dreadfulness, 
we have but the one side of the shield. There can be no 
assurance that any of these sects would not have persecuted, if 
they had had the power, for the acquiring of power would have 
meant an addition to them of numbers of the Chinese people, 
and the traits that appeared under Confucianism would have 
appeared under any other religious regime. 

In 1781 the Mohammedans of Kansu, apparently the 
Wahhabee sect, began a holy war. The government branded 
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this sect as unorthodox, saying that the orthodox old style Mo¬ 
hammedan was to be unmolested. But De Groot suggests no 
possible excuse for this war, except that “persecutions must 
have furthered the outbreak” But where is his evidence? 
Religious intolerance and consequent bloodshed are dreadful 
crimes when committed by Confucianists, but are more tenderly- 
regarded when others are guilty. Was the cruel suppression of 
this rebellion more cruel and unnecessary than the original 
rebellion ? So strong is the case against them, that De Groot is 
driven to say that f< it can scarcely be doubted that it was in the 
main the fanaticism of the Wahhabees themselves which 
provoked this religious war with all its bloody and unbloody 
horrors” (p. 326). 

In 1784 there was a general persecution of Christians and 
expulsion of missionaries. The foreign priests died in many 
cases, and fierce prohibition agaiust the penetration into the 
interior of foreigners was put forth by Imperial decree. In 
1786-8 occurred the persecution and mutiny of the small sect of 
eight diagrams, as bloody as the usual small rebellion. In 1786 
occurred the rebellion in Formosa connected with the activities 
of the Heaven and Earth Society; ati organization admitted to 
be less prominently religious, and commonly regarded as only 
political. 

Beginning in 1792 and lasting till 1803 occurred the great 
rebellion in the western provinces, caused, according to De 
Groot, by fresh persecutions of Ch’ien Lung, and lasting into 
the reign of his successor Chia Ch’ing. The facts are of the 
usual order; first sectaries are caught and punished ; then a 
general uprising occurs, and after weary years of effort, accom¬ 
panied with bloody slaughter that runs from one province to 
another, the rebels are vanquished and the rebellion dies down. 
De Groot is roused to fresh heights of eloquence and indigna¬ 
tion against the ruler, and his rhetorical bursts are more 
scornful than ever. As usual we agree with his general judg¬ 
ment, but cannot follow him in his proposal of a remedy. He 
closes with the statement that practically all of the people in 
the regions affected were destroyed. u Verily, the altar of Con¬ 
fucius, on which the Chinese nation is immolated, is the blood¬ 
iest ever built. And the Powers, who never have viewed that 
altar in this light, who never have known its hideous character, 
will they persistently keep it standing, and save the high 
priests officiating thereat, from being dethroned by their 
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victims?” In reply we ask, when has any change of dynasty 
ever helped permanently in the matter of persecutions? But 
there is a yet better response to De Groot’s question in the 
actual course of history since he wrote his book. The dynasty 
is gone, but not the altar. Official religious persecution rarely 
occurs now, but there is as much intolerance in the heart of 
the nation as ever. This should gradually disappear with the 
spread of education, but not by the absorption of the sects 
bodily within Christianity, or by the wholesale protection of 
religions by outside powers. But having said that, the fact 
remains that the repression of the rebellion was unspeakably 
cruel, and the whole affair was unnecessary. 

In the period from 1800 to i8r2 there were numerous 
small persecutions, especially of Christians. Pilgrimages were 
forbidden. Christian books, writings, and printing blocks were 
ordered destroyed in 1805. The propagation of Christian 
doctrine was strictly, forbidden. The persecution was renewed 
in 1811. Europeans were no longer wanted except as astrono¬ 
mers, and not outside of Peking. Then came a more important 
rebellion 111 1813, caused by these goading tactics of the 
Emperor. It was preceded by a few small outbreaks, and was 
inaugurated by an attack on the palace. We cannot white¬ 
wash this attack for it reveals a bloodthirsty mind in those who 
eould plan and dare such a thing ; they must have been men 
of like passions with the Emperor to have undertaken the 
enterprise. The attack on the palace was accompanied by a 
rebellion in the country, which like the other was smothered 
in blood, torture and slashing, and the violation of the graves 
of the ancestors of the principal rebels. Women shared the 
same fate as the men and were regarded as one source of the 
rebellion. A heresy hunt had preceded it and was renewed 
after it. An imperial prince was severely punished for failing 
in zeal for the discovery and denouncement of rebels. Rewards 
were distributed to faithful opponents of the rebellion. u Hellish 
scenes of Asiatic barbarity,” is De GrooPs phrase. He is 
right, but we hesitate to allow De Groot to speak of them so. 
Were they worse than the scenes in Belgium in 1914 ? We 
cannot forget that some years after writing this book, De Groot, 
by that time a Professor in Berlin University, signed the letter 
which a baud of German scholars sent out as an appeal to 
America to support the German cause. If Be Groot failed to 
judge justly there, may he not all the more fail here ? 
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The reign of Tao Kwang was marked with constant per¬ 
secutions and kuuts for heretics. Measures of a milder sort 
were taken against the crews of the rice-tribute fleets, as they 
were feared by the authorities. The Opium War of 1842 
resulted in greater freedom to the Christians, but the promises 
contained in the treaties were frequently broken, and so long 
as the dynasty lasted, the authorities connived at breaking of 
them as much as they dared. Chinese Christianity was in 
constant need of the protection of the foreign powers, and 
would have been destroyed without it. 

Then came the great T’ai-p’ing Rebellion. Persecutions 
in the South (according to De Groot) were the preparation 
for this, especially in Hunan, and formed one of the causes 
for it, “if not the most important or ouly important cause.” 
“Our conviction stands firm, as long as it is uot sub¬ 
verted by Chinese sources, that the T’ai-p’ing rebellion was 
a repetition of the religious war which raged half a century 
previous to it in Hupeh and the four adjacent provinces” 
(p. 552). Hung Siu-ts’uen, with the other principal insurgent 
chiefs, was a heretic, and was known to be such by the govern¬ 
ment, but he was not a Christian, though (p. 554) “there is a 
substratum of truth in all the talk about the Christian character 
of the T’ai-p’ing movement.” Hut the Christian ideas in 
T’ai-p’ing writings can be partly reduced to Buddhism. 
“ Without going as far as the enthusiasts who have seen in the 
T’ai-p’ing rebellion the dawn of a Christian Chinese empire, 
we accept as the probable result of the insurrection, if it had 
been successful, the formation of an empire with freedom of 
religion, where Christianity would have had free scope” 
(p.554). The grounds for this conclusion are quite insufficient. 
As has been repeatedly shown, any empire in China would be 
bound to persecute religious other than the Confueian, sooner 
or later, unless it experienced a change of heart, and both 
formally and sincerely renounced Confucianism, and carried 
with it the heart and conscience of the literati in so doing. 
The example of previous empires, as told in De Groot’s own 
pages, proves this. Even with a republic, where the nerve of 
persecution is cut, in that Heaven cannot be feared as a possible 
destroyer of the dynasty, there is still much desire to persecute, 
and to make the Confueian system a part of the state activities, 
as the narrow margin by which the inclusion of it in the draft 
constitution was avoided shows; and thus there can be little 
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hope that a T’ai-pMng empire would have stopped persecuting 
except under pressure from foreign powers. De Groot objects 
to the assistance given the Manchu government by the foreign 
Christian powers, on the ground that the Chinese nation was 
striving for religious liberty and should have been helped in 
that strife, or at least the foreign powers should have kept their 
swords in the sheath. The answer to that is of course that 
the T T ai-p’ings had ridden so ruthlessly over their conquered 
territory and treated the people in it so fiercely that no foreign 
power could trust them as agents of peace and order. “This 
edifying coercion of Christian armies with Confucian heretic- 
butchers paved the way for the fall of Nanking .... and for 
the reconquest of the rebellious provinces, which, of course, 
the Imperial forces converted into deserts, calling their work 
pacification ” (p. 555). But what about the deserts which the T’ai- 
p’ing armies created as they passed over, some of which remain 
uninhabited to this day ? And if the government was some¬ 
times unreasonable in its regulation of the people, there must 
be set over against that the fact that the people are often 
unreasonable in their resistance to the regulations of the 
government, because of their superstitions; for example, the 
resistance to census-taking because of the belief that the names 
will be put into the foundation of some bridge to make it stable, 
2nd that the persons whose names are so placed will shortly die. 

We repeat, De Groot’s statement of the facts is correct, 
but his judgment as to underlying causes, distribution of praise 
and blame, arid proper remedies, is often at fault. We are 
fortunate to have his array of facts, and we can easily separate 
the wheat from the chaff in his work. His translations are 
accurate, and his study has been thorough. If it has been 
needful to criticize him strongly at some points, we do not fail 
to appreciate the value of his labors. He has furnished the 
needed correction for many errors of other writers ; his own 
errors are few and unimportant in comparison. 


TOLERATION UNDER THE REPUBLIC. 

It is less than ten years since a republic, in form, was set 
up in China, and a historical judgment as to what is likely to 
happen with regard to religious toleration cannot have much 
value as yet. But the few years have been charged with events 
of an unusual interest for students of religions, and, making all 
due reservations, it remains possible that the visible course 
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of events may be pointing to what the future will actually 
bring forth. 

The interest in things religious has taken two forms, one 
political, and the other academic. The political form is at 
the moment silent, but a few years ago it was very active and 
very vociferous. It showed itself in two phases or revivals. 
The first of these, as has been said, I have already treated at 
length in The China Mission Year Book for 1914, under the 
title “The Confucian Revival,” and we may therefore be 
content with a very brief outline of the facts here. The revolu- 
tion began with a strong feeling against Confucius, and his 
worship was stopped quite generally. This could not last, and 
a vigorous reaction came on ; worship was restored, and a Con- 
fucian Society, established in Peking under the leadership of 
Dr. Chen Huan-chang (who had qualified for the post in the 
manner that we have seen), petitioned the Chinese Parliament 
to make Confucianism the established state religion. Christians 
united with representatives of other religions to oppose this, 
and sent in a counter-petition. Parliament being presently 
disbanded, the President took matters into his own hands, and 
refused to make Confucianism a state religion, but established 
certain Confucian observances for the worship of the officers 
of state, as of old. He established a church, but not a religion. 

The matter could not rest there, for neither side was sat¬ 
isfied. The Christians would perhaps have been willing to let 
matters alone, for they had feared worse things, but the 
indefatigable Confucianists were determined to get more. 
After the fashion of orthodoxy in every age and clime, they 
wanted to make their beliefs and practices the recognized norm 
for a whole people, and when Parliament was again summoned 
and set to work over a constitution, the fat was once more in the 
fire. Yuan Shih-kai’s established church fell down at his death. 
The whole question was therefore to be discussed once more 
and the Confucian Society renewed its attempts to get a clause 
into the Constitution which should establish Confucianism. 
The struggle was opened by a broadside from the able pen of 
the famous reformer, Kang Yu-wei, monarchist and near¬ 
martyr, in which he stated the reasons for a state religion, and 
the special need for China’s taking Confucianism as her 
formally adopted religion. The arguments of this manifesto 
were extremely specious and were well answered by a writer 
in the Chinese Christian Intelligencer , a Christian newspaper. 
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The Christians were delighted at the skill of their champion, 
but it is doubtful if this wordy war produced any appreciable 
results for either side. It was noticeable that among the 
membership of the Parliament, acting as a constitutional con¬ 
vention (and more than once it reminded us of the early French 
constitutional conventions, and roused agaiu in our minds 
Carlyle's phrase about the ueed for a constitution that will 
march), the older members, generally speaking, were Cou- 
fucianists, while the younger favored complete religious freedom. 
Influences of all sorts were brought to bear on the convention, 
so that finally on the first of February, 1917, the police of 
Peking forbade the parties which had been formed for the 
purpose of influencing Parliament ou the state religion question, 
from holding meetings, permitting them merely to petition 
Parliament in groups. By meetiugs, we may presume that 
public meetings were meant. Nearly a month later, on 
February 26, a telegram went to the Peking government (not 
to Parliament) from a number of Tuchuus, Governors, and 
other provincial officials, strongly urgiug the adoption of Con¬ 
fucianism as the state religion, adding that this important 
question could not be settled by Parliament, but should be 
settled by a special convention of delegates, directly elected by 
the people. This telegram had for its first and chief signer 
the man whom all good men should brand as notorious, Chang 
Hsun, of fragrant Nanking memory. A strong odor of the 
anticipation of defeat exudes from every pore of it; why else 
not address it to Parliament, and why suggest some other body 
than Parliament for settling the question ? 

The struggle in Parliament centered arouud two clauses 
of the draft constitution ; Article 11, which guaranteed religious 
freedom to citizens of the republic, and Article 19, which dealt 
with education. Whole sheafs of amendments to each of these 
articles were submitted, the wording of which revealed how 
much original thinking was being doue by the members of the 
Parliament, aud how many slightly different shades of belief 
existed among them, as well as the gradual steps by which the 
Confucianists receded from one position to another not quite 
so pronounced, and the various pretexts under which they tried 
to get what they wanted adopted under one wording when they 
bad failed under another. These we must pass over, but it 
will be worth while to give an outline of the course of events 
leading to the first definite rejection of Confucianism, and to 
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follow that by a few of the details of a single debate on the 
educational article, and the attempt to attach Confucianism to 
it, as a specimen of the manner of them all. Almost anti¬ 
quarian value already attaches to most of these details, and 
they may be worth preserving for that reason. (The authority 
for statements and the source of all quotations is The Peking 
Gazette , of 1916-17, but words in parenthesis are my own.) 

The discussion was opened 011 December 28 by the formal 
proposal of the addition of a chapter on Religion to the draft 
constitution. The silent influence of the Sage was stressed, 
and the curious claim was made that “to have a religion of 
Confucius is an educational affair, whereas freedom of belief 
is a religious affair.” (Probably the translator is at fault here, 
and should have put “teaching” or a similar word in place 
of “religion” in the first clause.) The opposition blames 
Confucianism for the forming of a monarchical society, and 
the effort to make Yuan emperor. Confucius was not a 
“religionist.” China has never experienced religious strife 
(the old fable cropping up). Confucianism and the Republic 
are incompatible. 

January 18. The reactionaries, fearing that Confucianism 
cannot be made a state religion (they have asserted more than 
once that it is not a religion at all), threaten to absent them¬ 
selves and so obstruct business. 

January 21. A report to the government states that there 
are now in China 35,287,809 Christians, including Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. {Valent veritas /) 

P'ebruary 1. The Peking police forbid the parties formed 
for the purpose of influencing Parliament on the state religion 
question from holding meetings ; they may merely petition the 
Parliament in groups. 

February 2. Debate on the qtiestion of religion produced 
a good deal of mirth and some confusion. A harangue in favor 
of a state religion was interrupted with laughter and hand¬ 
clapping or shouts and protests. No vote. 

February 5. Discussion of the proposed Article 11, which 
assures liberty of belief, is taken up. There is much confusion 
over the question as to whether this article should be discussed 
together with the educational article, No. 19 (which states that 
the doctrine of Confucius shall be the basis of ethical teaching 
in the schools). It is finally decided to discuss .them separately. 
An able speech 5 s delivered by an anti-Confucianist, who closes 
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by reproaching the Coufuciauists with their failure to keep one 
of the cardinal doctrines of Confucius, that a loyal subject 
should not serve two hostile kings (which they did iu support¬ 
ing Yuan, after having served the Manchus). A curious reply 
is made to the effect that Christians alone are opposed to the 
adoption of Confucianism as a state religion (which is not the 
case), and that these had become foreigners by the adoption 
of a foreign religion ; whereas this religion, Christianity, is a 
thing now discarded even by foreign countries. 

February 7. The longest speech yet is delivered; by a 
Confucianist who is a poor speaker, and reads from a manuscript 
for an hour and a half, being frequently interrupted. Most of 
the speeches to-day are by Confuciauists. 

February 9. The vote is reached at last. Article 11 is 
approved, which means that the project for a state religion is 
deieated after a long and serious struggle, so far as its overt 
form is concerned. Numerous amendments are offered and 
defeated. 

(The following extract is from a translation of the report 
of the chairman of the Preliminary Examination Meeting, from 
The Peking Gazette, January 26, 1917.) 3. The question of 
Confucianism to be used as the basis of moral culture in primary 
education. (Chapter 3, article 19, clause 2.) Member Chang Lu- 
chuau opposed the provision on the following grounds: (1) The 
essence of Confucianism is devoted to the interest of sovereigns 
and monarebs, and is therefore opposed to republican principles. 

(2) Freedom of belief is provided in the draft constitution. If 
special provision is made for Confucianism, it amounts to 
oppression of other religions by means of the constitution and 
it is feared that internal and external controversy will result. 

(3) The principle of the basis of moral culture concerns the 
policy of education. As it is an administrative affair, it should 
not be iucluded iu the constitution. (4) Confucius was not a 
religionist. Special provision in the constitution will not add 
lustre to Confucius, while the exclusion of such a provision 
from the constitution will on the contrary show respect to him. 
(5) It is bad enough to include a point of ethics in the con¬ 
stitution, but the fact that it is practically rigid may lead to 
serious danger. (6) Primary education should be based on the 
idea of training the citizens to earn their own livelihood inde¬ 
pendently. If all the people should become Confucianists and 
thus become neither farmers nor merchants, and were incapable 
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of earning their livelihood, the state will be seriously affected. 

(7) Primary education is the same as compulsory education. 
It is therefore the duty of every citizen to receive such an 
education. If the doctrine of Confucius be included in the 
constitution, the question must be asked if the citizens of 
Mohammedan faith, the Protestants, and Catholics shall be 
under the constitution and subject to the provisions of the law. 

(8) The educational policy of a state is liable to change. If 
the citizens are weak in physique, military training should be 
encouraged ; if the citizens are poor, industrial education should 
be emphasized ; and if the citizens are backward in virtue, 
ethical education should be encouraged. If Confucianism be 
stipulated in the constitution, how would the government 
change its policy in this connection. (9) If the state wishes 
to honor Confucius, worship of Confucius may be held, or 
a special chair may be created in the universities for the 
doctrines of Confucius, or any other methods may be adopted 
to honor Confucius. What good will it be if the people do 
not follow the road of virtue, even in the face of the pro¬ 
visions. 

Member Tang Sung-nien supported the original provisions 
for the following reasons : (r) The doctrine of Confucius is a 

question of education and not of religion. It is therefore not in 
conflict with the provisions of Article it of the draft consti¬ 
tution. (2) The teaching of Confucius that the country is 
public property shows that his doctrine is not opposed to 
republicanism. (3) The people of the whole country believe 
deeply in Confucius. In order to cultivate the .virtue of the 
people it is necessary to use Confucianism as the foundation. 
(4) As it has already been included in the draft constitution, its 
exclusion will arouse misunderstanding among people who do 
not know the actual conditions. (5) For the past two thousand 
years or so Confucius has been the center of gravity of society. 
It is not unusual to include his teachings as an educational 
policy in the constitution, as Holland offers a precedent for that 
sort of policy. (0) Article 11 of the draft constitution is a 
general provision, but this is a special provision. Reference 
may be made to the constitutions of Prussia ( absit omen!), 
Colombia, Cuba, and Panama. (7) Even the foreign mission 
schools study the books of Confucius. It shows that even 
foreign teachers believe in Confucius. The inclusion of this 
provision in the constitution will not lead to controversy. 
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Result of the vote. Favoring the original provision, 377 ; 
opposed 200. Neither side securing two-thirds, the question 
was unsettled. 

February 3. The Confucianists themselves are much 
divided as to the meaning of the term “religion” and have 
made a number of various proposals re the adoption of Con¬ 
fucianism. (Quotation from the Gazette ends here.) 

The drama was drawing to a close. It dragged on for a 
number of weeks, but finally on the 14th of May, the proposal 
to make Confucianism the basis of ethical study in all the 
primary schools was defeated. It is easier to imagine to what 
uses such a provision in the constitution might have been put, 
or rather for what abuses it might have furnished an excuse, 
than to guess what would have been the next actual move of 
ihose responsible for the attempt to get it passed. We may be 
very sure that their activity has not ended, and that time alone 
will weaken their efforts though they are silent at present. 
Time is on the side of those who oppose a state religion ; that 
is, time is sure to defeat the Coufucian activity, if the opposed 
forces can hold out long enough for it to do its work. 

A generation is growing up which knew not Moses, and 
will have the virus of foreign ideas within its veins. Even 
then the danger will not be past as the example of Japan and 
the cultivation of Shintoism shows. And on the other hand, if 
the Christian movement should be completely relieved of one 
danger, it would automatically acquire another even more to be 
feared ; the danger that the swept and garnished house be 
occupied by the evil spirits of agnosticism, materialism, atheism, 
religious indifference. If the Church is prepared to follow up 
its victories when it wins them, then and then only will the 
victories be useful. The fact that she must be on her guard 
constantly is strikingly shown by the occurrences which fol¬ 
lowed the struggle we have just described. The military 
governors, the Jingo leaders in China, profoundly disgusted 
with the labors of Parliament, forced President Li to dissolve 
the body, and declared its actions null and void. China had 
her annual attack of spring fever, and the good work was to do 
all over again. By the present appearance of things, it may be 
a long time before the chance wili come. Meanwhile religious 
liberty as an actual fact exists in a sense that it never existed 
before. The relations between Christians and non-Christians are 
far easier since it has become clear that there is no chance for 
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some wily hypocrite to make use of the power behind the 
treaties to gain personal advantage under the pretense of getting 
protection from religious persecution. The character of the 
Chinese as a race has not changed, but there are some signs 
that before long it will be possible to find enough far-sighted 
and unselfish political leaders, by whose harmonious labors the 
separation of Church and State may be safely completed. The 
principal outward enemies to progress iu this as in other regards 
are poverty within and foreign aggression abroad. Poverty 
makes famines, and in that and other ways very numerous, it 
warps character. China must then develop her natural re¬ 
sources. Outward aggression makes race hatred and in its turn 
warps character. China must be given a chance to work out 
her salvation, unhampered by oppression, and not sold into 
slavery by foreign loaus, or by loss of territorial sovereignty. 
But whatever progress she makes in these ways will not be 
useful unless made in the spirit of broad-minded unselfishness, 
which understands that all men are of one blood, and that all 
must be benefited if any are to be benefited. In the production 
of this spirit, the Christian Church has a more important part 
to play than any other social group iu the land. The task is at 
her hand, and the way lies clear before her. 

(Erratum : Owing to a typographical error the title of Dr. 
Chen Huan-chang’s book in the April issue read “ The Economic 
Doctrines of Confucius and His School”; for “Doctrines” 
substitute “ Principles.”) 


The Present Intellectual Awakening and its 
Bearing upon the Christian Church 

P. F. PRICE 

[This paper was delivered at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the C.C.C — Editor.] 


ing cause to the present intellectual awakening. 

The intellectual awakening is marked by a widespread 
propaganda, largely through the new vernacular as a vehicle of 
expression, modern educational methods, scientific inquiry, and 
freedom of thought and speech. The pioneer propagandist 
was the Christian preacher, the pioneer agency the mission 



PART from the fact that, in the modern world, no nation 
can live unto itself and no nation can die unto itself, 
the Christian movement has been the largest contribut- 
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press, the pioneer vernacular book the Bible, the pioneer 
scientists the Christian astronomers of the 17th and 18th and 
the Christian physicians of the 19th centuries, and, last but not 
least, the pioneers of freedom of belief were those humble 
Chinese Christians scattered throughout the country, who at no 
small cost to themselves and often in the teeth of persecution 
and peril, dared to take their stand along with the reformers 
and martyrs of other ages, for the right of conscience. While 
doing so because of loyalty to their Lord, they little realized 
how much they were doing for their country. They were more 
than any others the forerunners of that liberty of conscience 
which, whether used or abused, is at the very heart of the 
intellectual awakening of to-day. The Christian movement 
first loosened the dykes for the flowing in of what, at first a 
trickling stream, is now an overflowing tide. But the Christian 
Church is not only the factor mainly responsible for the present 
situation, it is also the one agency that can best suggest, 
guide, restrain, warn and inspire, so that the movement 
will bring reform and restoration and not wreck and ruin 
to China. 

The Tide of New Thought ($f $g) is of thought new to 

China, though not new to the peoples of the West. Nor is it 
without parallel in the history of reform. By future historians 
the Intellectual Awakening in China in the 20th century will 
be likened, 110 doubt, to the Revival of Learning in Europe in 
the 14th and 15th centuries. That was the beginning of the 
dawn after the dark ages of the West. This is the beginning 
of the dawn after the dark ages of China. 

That movement was characterized by revival of learning, 
revolutionary thought, and resistance to the abuse of authority 
in church and in state. This is marked by a revival of learn¬ 
ing, revolutionary thought and revolt against the abuse of 
authority in government, in religion, and in the family. 

That movement was stimulated by the importation of 
scholars from Greece and the philosophy of Aristotle ; this by 
the importation of Western learning and the philosophies of 
Europe and America. 

That movement was marked by a passion for antiquity ; 
this by a passion for what is new. 

That was characterized by a critical research into Chris¬ 
tianity in its primitive forms ; this by a critical search into the 
foundations of all religious beliefs. 
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Some in that movement held to their scholasticism, some 
held to the new critical attitude to the Scriptures, and yet 
others, disgusted at what they considered useless contentions, 
harked back to pagan philosophies as the best models to follow. 
And we find much the same line of cleavage here. The move¬ 
ment iu Europe had its Machiavelli, and you know what 
Machiavellianism means. This movement lias its Russell and 
Russellisin will likewise be weighed in the balance and found 
wauting. That movement had its stronghold in the universities 
and academies first of Italy and then of other lands; this 
started iu Peking under the leadership of Chancellor Tsai, 
Professor Sub Huh and others, and is spreading throughout the 
provinces. 

We are indebted to our Chinese co-workers for interpreting 
this new movement in China to us as no Westerner can 
interpret it. And yet you will allow me to state it in my own 
words. 

The new learning in China is in its youth, and it has the 
marks of youth. Every boy trained to think for himself has 
his “fool’s hill” and passes through the stage iu which his 
father and mother are out of date, and during which he had 
rather accept almost any one’s dictum than theirs and the 
authority of home and religion are all iu the balance, and when 
he feels in himself the strivings of an almost omnipotent man¬ 
hood and a new source of wisdom for an erring world. So it is 
with an intellectual awakeniug like this. 

The movement is profoundly critical with the criticism of 
youth. Everything, whether belonging to government, religion, 
or the family, is put into the crucible cf fallible reason. 
Nothing is taken for granted because it is old and tried. 
Notbiug is rejected because it is new and unproven. The 
accepted truths of ancient times are indiscriminately denom¬ 
inated as “tradition.” Proprieties that have hedged about 
society for centuries are grouped under “conventions,” and 
cast into the scrap heap of debatable things. New theories are 
denominated “scientific.” Ideas of morality that are shocking 
to the older generation aie welcomed for discussion and possible 
adoption by the youth of the day. 

Iu all this there is bof.h opportunity and peril. The 
opportunity lies in freedom of choice. Man is a free agent and 
only in the atmosphere of free choice can he discover the 
immovable foundations of truth and life. In the midst of the 
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garden of Eden God put the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
So with all of the dangers we can but welcome a movement 
whose keynote is freedom. 

But the dangers are very real and very startling. While 
there is liberty on the one hand there is opportunity for 
unbridled license on the other. While there is an unprece¬ 
dented opportunity for defining in clearer outline the eternal 
difference between right and wrong (the recognition of such 
distinctions has been one of the glories of the Chinese people), 
there is also an opportunity to obliterate ethical distinctions 
and reduce all conduct to the low plane of expediency. To 
some it will mean the building of character upon a firmer 
foundation; to others the enveloping of every issue in a moral 
fog; to some a more vital faith, to others a deeper and more 
hopeless skepticism. Never was the opportunity so pressing ; 
never the peril so alarming. 

Face to face then with portentous possibilities what should 
be the attitude of the Christian Church ? 

The Church, standing for the thiugs which cannot be 
shaken, should present a united front against the incoming 
flood. Atheism, superstition, moral chaos, sin are common 
enemies. There is only one way to be saved and that is not 
through philosophy, nor science, nor social uplift, nor moral 
reform, but through Jesus Christ. There is only one name and 
to that we all hold allegiance. There are a thousand reasons 
why we should be united. There is only one reason why we 
should divide. 

Division among Christian forces at this juucture cannot 
destroy the cause of truth. Truth is built upon a rock that no 
waves can destroy. But disunion now can work untold damage. 
Luther and Erasmus and other reformers of the 15th century, 
because of their acrimonious contentions with each other, on 
what seem now to be matters of minor importance, lost much 
to the cause of Protestantism. We do well if we imitate their 
splendid faith and courage. We do well also if we avoid their 
mistakes. If the Christian forces in China are to divide into 
two or more parties at this time the Church of Christ will still 
advance, for no human infirmity nor human opposition can set 
it back, but there will come 110 small damage and loss to our 
sacred cause. 

But we cannot present a united front unless we are agreed. 
We too are free agents and men of conviction and we cannot 
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compel each other to accept this or that. But we earnestly 
desire unity of spirit and of action. And we can search and 
see if there are not certain great underlying principles upon 
which we can agree. Whether or not we want to meet the 
issue, our duty is clear. The present intellectual awakening 
and its development during the next few years are momentous 
for the cause of Christ in China. And the obligation rests 
upon this committee now which represents the Christian forces 
of the country, and upon the General Christian Conference 
next year to endeavor to find some common ground upon which 
we can all stand. Some seem to welcome division. A con¬ 
ference of Christian forces at this critical time which is marked 
by division would to my mind be disastrous. And it would be 
strangely out of place in face of the recent formation of the 
Federal Council of Churches in America, and which many of 
us represent on the mission field. 

Are there not certain fundamental truths upon which we 
can all agree. I avoid the words, “creed ” and “statement of 
belief.” I know the gunpowder hidden in those words. But 
articulate or inarticulate, certain great facts and principles must 
be accepted as a bond of united action. I know how some say 
that the common life in our one Head, of which we are all 
possessors, makes a bond of fellowship that binds us together. 
But that new life of which we are partakers and which 
through us is to touch and transform other lives, demands 
expression as to its sources and processes. However feeble that 
expression is, it must and will come to the surface. Every 
written article, every speech, every discussion, shows this. 
There are certain axiomatic principles that must be understood 
if we are to stand together as a united army of the Lord. I 
make bold'to try to state what E believe some of these principles 
are. I may be, some may say, attempting a hopeless task. But 
I can, at least, express my own intense desire and my own 
conviction, and this I believe is what this committee wants. 

There are two phases of the question as to how we are to 
meet the present situation, one as regards the message and the 
other as regards the method. And we cannot agree heartily 
upon any method until we know what the message is going 
to be. 

We must have a positive message. We are not delegates 
to a parliament of religions, but ambassadors of Christ for the 
establishment of His kingdom upon earth. We are not here to 
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compromise, but to win and conquer. Face to face with a 
great multitude who are groping in the dark, striving after the 
truth or plunging into error, and uncertain what to believe, we 
have a definite and unmistakable message. There is something 
splendid about a man who speaks with authority, who knows 
what he believes. There is something splendid about a move¬ 
ment that is animated and controlled by unalterable principles. 
LuthePs words were said to be “half battles” and half of our 
task lies in the certainty of victory for the principles for which 
we stand. 

In method of presentation we strive to be irenic, gentle¬ 
manly, persuasive, empirical, winsome, remembering our own 
limitations and taking as far as in us lies, the other’s point of 
view. But in belief we are dogmatic, with the dogmatism that 
our Cord had when he said, “Repent for the Kingdom of God 
is at hand,” or that the Apostle Paul had when before Felix he 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come. 
The mode of presentation should be modern but the foundation 
truths are as old as the everlasting hills. We prefer a glass to 
a gourd but the water is H 2 0 , the same pure drink that has 
refreshed thirsty souls through all the ages, from the first day 
until now. 

We accept the fact of a miraculous and a miracle-working 
Christ. The standing miracle in the world to-day is regenera¬ 
tion. As life is a miracle in the world of dead matter-, as 
human consciousness, the spirit of man, is a miracle in the 
world of life, so within the realm of the spiritual regeneration 
is a miracle. And this miracle which is taking place in the 
world about us now points to the miraculous Christ wlio, by 
his supernatural character and atoning death, made possible the 
calling of men by His Spirit from death unto life and from the 
power of Satan unto God. As Professor A, B. Bruce says, “A 
sinless man is as much a miracle in the moral world as a virgin 
birth is a miracle in the physical world.” We do not stagger at 
the miraculous. As Professor Huxley, who had no special bias in 
favor of the supernatural, says, “The mysteries of the Church 
are child’s play compared with the mystery of nature. The 
doctrine of the Trinity is not more puzzling than the necessary 
antinomies of physical speculation. Virgin procreation and 
resuscitation from apparent death are ordinary phenomena for 
the naturalist.” The birth then of a sinless rnan into a world of 
sin was a miracle, and as one of our thoughtful Chinese pastors- 
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adds, “The death of a sinless mail was a miracle.’’ Any 
rational explanation of the person of Christ carries with it an 
acknowledgment of the supernatural. Christ himself is the 
supreme miracle. His own resurrection and the other signs 
which He showed are but corollaries of his wonderful persou. 
And it is that matchless Christ in whom are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom aud knowledge, and who by His power can do what 
no one else can, who is the burden of our message still. 

We acknowledge the Bible to be at the very center of all 
of our teaching, the supreme rule of faith and practice. I do 
not stand here as a special pleader nor do I contend for any 
particular definition of inspiration. Hardly any two of us could 
agree on a definition, for the Bible is the Divine-human book, 
just as Christ was the Divine-human person, and so the mystery 
of the two eludes our definitions. To some of us God speaks 
in every page and in every line—To us the first chapter of 
Genesis is God speaking in an a b c language to a piimitive age, 
and to all ages, of the beginnings that he knew a million times 
more about than the scientists of to-day, who are slowly 
and laboriously tracing out His footsteps, and who will be 
out-classed to-morrow as Moses, as a scientist, not as a theologian, 
is out-classed to-day. Others take a more liberal view. But 1 
refuse to believe that any considerable minority in the mission¬ 
ary body rejects the Bible as the supreme rule of faith and 
practice. But people are taking sides aud the cause is likely to 
suffer loss. Is there not a common ground? Here is a book 
that was produced not by evolution but by inspiration aud in 
the classic ages of the Church. It has passed through the fires 
of opposition, persecution and destructive criticism, and has 
come forth as gold. It is as silver tried in a furnace of earth 
purified seven times. It has been bathed in the blood of 
martyrs. Men have been burned at the stake in order to 
purchase the right of translating it into the language of the 
people. Millions have died agonizing deaths rather than deny 
even its lesser truths. It has gone into all the world and every¬ 
where it has been a tree of life producing seed after its kind. 
It has in it prophecies which are being fulfilled in our day, and 
other prophecies which were fulfilled in other days. And thus 
it bears the stamp of the divine. It records miracles of love 
and healing and it works miracles of love and healing to-day. 
It is inexhaustible in its range of truth. Made by many men 
of many minds, in different ages and different lands, it retains 
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a complete unity aud it records a progression in the develop¬ 
ment of truth that is nothing short of marvelous. It appeals to 
the universal heart. It touches the soul as no other book does. 
As Matthew Arnold says, “To the Bible, men will return, 
because they cannot be without it.” It is attested by many 
infallible witnesses. It is capable of proof by each individual 
who reverently and believingly reads its pages. “If any man 
will he shall know.” Its promises challenge immediate proot. 
It has passed into law and literature, and stimulated art. It 
has done more for democracy and freedom than any other one 
book. It is the holiest of books and it produces more hatred of 
wrong and more passion for purity than all other books com¬ 
bined. Its holy doctrines are stamped with an infinite value. 
It is the sword of the Spirit and there is none other like it. It 
has truth hard to be understood, but these are a test to faith. 
It has duplicates, erasures, additions, apparent errors, and con¬ 
tradictions, but many of these have disappeared and others will 
disappear as new light breaks upon the word, aud they no more 
invalidate the book than a subsequent scrawl ou an ancient 
painting invalidates the painting. Critical investigation has much 
to say that at first blush creates doubt. But such investigation 
should be left to reverent scholarship. Jesus lived in an age of 
Biblical criticism, but did you ever notice how he avoided 
critical questions in his public ministry? They were thrust 
upon him again aud again, but he brushed them aside- Taking 
for granted the supremacy even of the Septuagint translation 
which had many errors, he drove straight to the center of the 
spiritual message. That is the thing for us to do to-day. The 
Bible is our chief weapon of warfare against the inroads of 
in6delity and unbelief. We take this for granted and we use it 
boldly, reverently, and without doubt or hesitation, and it 
vindicates itself. “All flesh is as grass and all the goodliness 
thereof”—whether of literature or science or philosophy—“is 
as the flower of the grass. The grass withereth and the flower 
fadeth, but the Word of our God shall stand forever.” 

In the revolt against the scholasticism and ecclesiasticism 
of the dark ages stood John Wycliffe with his open Bible, John 
Huss with bis fervid vindication of its truths for which he died, 
and John Wessel and Savonarola, preachers of righteousness, 
whose weapons were drawn from the same heavenly arsenal. 
Geo. P. Fisher says, “The Reformation was distinctively 
Christian because it found its source and regulative principles 
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in the Scriptures, yet the reformers, in maintaining that authority 
resided not in the church but in the Bible, exercised the right 
of private judgment. In so doing they laid the foundation of 
that intellectual liberty and freedom of thought and inquiry 
which future generations were to enjoy. 55 The Bible was 
powerful iu that intellectual awakening. If given proper place 
and emphasis it will be powerful in this. 

We stand for what, for want of a better word, we call 
a social gospel. The Gospel is love in action, love for the 
sick and the weary and the toiling and the oppressed. It 
notes the groaning and the travailing and works and longs 
for an ultimate regeneration. It counts every movement not 
against it as on its side. Social uplift and the lifting of the 
burdens of mankind are according to the mind and will of the 
Master, but there is only one effectual road to the attainment 
of such an end according to Christ’s program. Social reformat 
tion to be effective must go to the root and foundations of the 
trouble. As Bishop McConnell of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church says, “The regeneration of society is possible only 
through regenerated man.” Any superficial program of reform 
or social betterment without this fundamental principle can 
accomplish nothing fundamental or lasting. Suppose a scheme 
of social uplift that smooths out inequalities, increases wages, 
makes better homes, promotes hygiene and sanitation, but does 
not strike at the roof of passion and lust and pride and selfish¬ 
ness and unholy ambitions and false philosophies. What is 
the result ? The form without the substance ! Is this what 
China needs? And is this all that the Church has to give? 
The Church’s business is deeper than Social Reform. The 
mission of the Church is to work through transforming 
principles for the transformation of men ; to produce men with 
a passion for moral purity and love of their fellowmen, and 
throw them out into society as statesmen, politicians, leaders, 
heads of families, men and women in every walk of life. The 
social program of Christ is the incarnation in regenerate men 
of life-giving, soul-saving truths that deal not with the surface 
of things, but are as high as God from whom they came, as 
deep as human need, and as lasting as eternity. 

The need of social reform in a hundred different aspects 
is apparent to everybody. And many, seeing in the Church a 
useful ally, would faiu foist upon the Church their schemes of 
social betterment. And if the Church undertook them all she 
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would soon be swamped in a multitude of minor details and 
lose her distinctive mission and power. Our Lord foresaw all 
this—“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteous¬ 
ness,” Make regeneration the foundation. One regenerate 
man of power is worth a hundred schemes of reform. 
Encourage every worthy cause but keep to the main business 
of producing twice-born men. And through such men all of 
these other things will come, and come more thoroughly and 
rapidly than if we attempted to reverse the Divine order. 

And now a brief closing word as to ways and means. In 
the midst of this campaign which has to do with the destinies 
of a great people, some things for which we fought have been 
won. We are compelled no longer to contend for religious 
toleration. It is here. We are compelled no longer to stand 
alone against superstition. The New Intellectual Movement 
makes that too its common enemy. The campaign of truth 
has taken on new aspects. Error is more active, intelligent, 
aggressive. We need, as never before, an intelligent Christian 
citizenship and an educated ministrj'. We need Christians who 
can give a reason for the faith which they profess. These and 
many other needs will occur to you. But these are not the 
■stronghold of the enemy. Nor is the intellect, much as is 
being made of it, the vital spot. The stronghold, which must 
be taken if we are to win, is the human heart and will. The 
early church won its greatest single victory when Saul of 
Tarsus surrendered his heart and will to Jesus of Nazareth. 
The Cause of the Reformation met its turning point in the 
heart and will of Martin Luther. The most telling thing that 
we can do at this time is to make of the enemies of Christianity, 
the friends and followers of Jesus Christ. One conversion 
among the leaders of the Intellectual Movement would be 
worth a thousand arguments. 

The campaign also has its extensive aspects. We who are 
within the Church were the propagandists, but now they have 
surpassed us for they are flooding the land with books, maga¬ 
zines, papers, pamphlets, that in volume and literary merit far 
exceed any campaign in educational circles ever accomplished 
by the Christian Church, There are not only hundreds of 
publications that deal directly with the Intellectual Movement 
as such, but the daily papers are taking it up as one of the big 
topics for the times. One Chinese gentleman who gave me an 
intelligent outline of the movement told me that he got all 
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of his information through the Shanghai daily press. And this 
new propaganda has been projected into our own camp so that 
not a few are becoming unsettled by objections to Christianity 
which are new to them and for which they have no ready 
answer. This throws upon the Christian Church the new and 
tremendous responsibility of providing a Christian literature 
vital in its character, modern in form, and sufficient in volume 
not only to combat the incoming flood of rationalism, but to 
continue to carry the Christian message beyond the borders of 
the Intellectual Movement and so anticipate its influence. 
Such a program involves wise calculation, immense outlay, 
vastly increased production, especially by Chinese writers, and 
the mobilization of every possible agency for distribution. 
Such a campaign of education should be supplementary to, and 
in no wise take the place of, the oral proclamation of the 
Gospel which always comes first. 

Lastly and firstly, the meeting of this new situation is 
pre-eminently a spiritual problem. Humanly speaking, the 
task is hopeless. We may meet thought with thought, 
argument with argument, literature with literature, propaganda 
with preaching, and still fail of any notable result, except 
perhaps to get the intellectual consent of a few to the truths of 
Christianity. The only possible hope of success is in the 
vindication of Christianity as the religion of power. I am 
profoundly convinced that it is only an outpouring of the 
Spirit of God upon the missionary body, and upon the Chris¬ 
tian Church in China, that will save us from disaster. If this 
powerful Intellectual Movement first throws us upon our knees 
in a cry to God for help, we shall have seen the fore-gleams of 
the defeat of rationalism and of triumph for the cause of Christ 
“God hath spoken once, yea, twice have I heard this, the 
power belongeth unto God.” 
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Student World Fellowship 

HELEN THOBURN 

.^NE of the most characteristic activities of twentieth century 

religion is the holding of conferences. Even the larger 
ones are too legion to keep track of. But occasionally 
a Christian conference generates so much life that its 
currents run out to arrest, and perhaps change, the thinking of 
people half a world away. 

We are all hearing and talking of the Lambeth Conference 
just now. The Glasgow Student Conference, held in January, 
was another gathering which cannot but put its mark upon our 
work in China. 

It was only a handful of years ago that undergraduates were 
almost uniformly cloistered. But “ The Student Movement,” 
a term which generally means the membership of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation but may also include a wide fringe 
of lay students, has almost in one college generation broken its 
bounds. It is genuinely a movement , bearing thousands upon 
thousands of the undergraduates of many nations out of their 
academic seclusion into the world of affairs. Mysterious 
affinities lead it to manifest itself in much the same ways in all 
countries. Largely Christian, always idealistic, it is sending 
students out into the van of the struggle for a Christian 
internationalism. It cares tremendously about class and race 
prejudice, about the industrial conflict, about the exploitation— 
by the advantaged—of weaker groups or nations, etc. It is 
naturally more ready than the generation just above it to admit 
the sins of the “Christian n nations, and having furnished from 
its own ranks the material with which the war was fought, it 
now has a right to speak. 

The form which the student movement takes in China is 
of course too familiar to characterize here save to say that as 
compared with the organized students of other lands it naturally 
has as yet more of a political than a distinctively Christian slant. 

In central Europe a “league of youth ” formed just before 
the war would probably, according to Dr. Henry Hodgkin, now 
traveling in China, have been able if allowed a few more years 
of development to prevent the war, and is now one of the 
hopeful forces active in Europe to-day in behalf of a Christian 
settlement of this sorry w~rld. 

The student movement of America in perhaps as a whole 
less mature than those in England and on the continent, but its 
peculiar contribution is that through more than a thousand 
student Y.M, and Y.W.C.A.’s it is flowing with a pervasive 
democratic sweep through almost all of the schools and colleges 
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of that nation, reaching every type of college man and woman, 
boy and girl, instead of just the more advanced students. 

The British Student Movement, the most fully developed 
in intellectual achievement and in esprit de corps, is at the 
very center of some of England’s freshest and most vital religious 
thinking to-day. 

These are but four illustrations of a fellowship now 
encircling the world, so strong and coming a factor in inter¬ 
national affairs that no one serving in an international capacity, 
as are all missionaries, can afford not to be in touch with it. 

The British Student Movement then held a conference at 
Glasgow this January, attended by 8,000 people, chiefly from 
Great Britain but including delegates from thirty-six other lands, 
for the discussion of “ international and missionary questions 
especially as concerning the relations of the West and the 
East.” 

Its immediate concern for us in China is reflected in a 
comment made by one of the delegates in a letter written to 
friends in Shanghai : 

“I think each of you out there where the world currents 
run strong would have been content to the bottom of your 
hearts to see the way people’s’imaginations are being quickened 
to the world as a whole, and to other peoples as friends. There 
is a great deal to make our prayers hopeful in case any of you 
feel dull at the way things are going on this side.” 

There were familiar names on the program—Dr. J. H. 
Oldham, Maude Royden, Dr. Cairns, Nelson Bitton speaking 
for China, Donald Fraser for Africa, A. G. Fraser for India, etc. 

But this was a genuine counseling together of experience 
and youth. Lord Grey may have set the keynote of the con¬ 
ference (that relations between nations will become Christian 
only as individual lives become fully Christian) but there was as 
keen attention when, as a delegate describes it, “up got a slim 
young child of twenty or so, who put her hands behind her back 
and addressed that great hall on what the students of America 
are really thinking about the League of Nations.” 

The great achievement of this conference would seem to 
have been its ability to present personal and social Christianity 
as inseparable. That is why, in a day when there is too much 
tendency to label people as exponents of one or the other almost 
as if they were mutually exclusive, it is good for us to know 
what happened at Glasgow, among this one of the groups from 
which the next crop of missionaries to the Orient will come. 
For over against the sweeping admission of the failures of the 
so-called Christian nations in their dealings with the non- 
Christian world, and agaiust a confession of the moral impotence, 
the “spiritual famine,” among the civilized nations to-day, wa$ 
the passionate desire of these young idealists to appropriate 
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more of the spirit of the living Christ, as the one answer to all 
of these problems. 

The printed report, the title of which was “Christ and 
Human Need” (reviewed in Our Book Table), interprets this 
dominant note of the conference as follows: “We had over and 
over again the picture of Christ as the hope of the world ; Christ 
who could alone save India from racial hatred and strife ; Christ 
in whom China would find the vindication of her ancient ethic, 
and redemption from opium and morphia, from materialism and 
greed ; Christ in whose service Africa and the backward people 
shall gain their perfect freedom ; Christ in whom for all the 
nations is revealed the universality of God. But there was 
Christ also as the hope of the individual soul; Christ who 
knows us in our shame—and loves us still ; Christ, God’s great 
adventure, who has overcome the world and shall in us over¬ 
come it again.” 


Breaking Ground for a Larger Christian 
Movement in China 

Ninth Annual Meeting, China Continuation Committee 

F. RAWLINSON 

m HE ninth annual meeting of the China Continuation 
Committee was unusually well attended, about 93 per cent 
of the members beiug present: of those present twelve 
per cent were women. Interest focused principally on 
the Chinese Renaissance and the National Christian Conference. 
Committee reports were not so much in evidence and there 
was quiescence in program making. Several suggestions for 
further organization of special interests were passed over. It 
was a conference looking to preparation for future readjustment 
rather than adoption of present programs. To some it might 
appear as though the Christian forces are only marking time. 
In reality the meeting was pervaded with a sense of the massing 
of forces for advance and enlargement, for the Christian forces 
are preparing to rethink and replan their task. On the current 
drug problem in China a clear note was struck through the 
sending of a cable to the U. S- Congress urging the passage of 
anti-narcotic legislation now under consideration and a decision 
to approach the Secretaries of State of the countries involved 
in drug traffic with a view to securing adverse action against 
this traffic. 

While there was a pause in program making there was 
evident an expansion in thought. Dr. Hodgkin showed the 
relation of Christianity to a world in revolution. The need of 
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closer contacts between Christian groups in China and Japan 
in order to clear up misunderstandings was suggested as the 
result of discussions which took place in Peking. The Com¬ 
mittee faced the meaning of world-wide brotherhood and 
underlying all its sessions there flowed a deep desire to find 
the way for Christians together to realize more fully the life 
of God. There was revealed the need of getting on to the 
higher levels of the Christian spirit before present problems 
could be solved. In spite of prevalent diversity in thought, 
which appeared to some extent in the meeting, there was 
evident a unity of decision. In his opening speech the 
Chairman, Bishop Roots, said we need to help not hinder one 
another in setting forward the Kingdom. That is a fine 
keynote for the planning for the National Christian Conference. 

Christian co-operation as now existing and idealized 
naturally received much attention. The swell of the rising 
tide of interest in Christian unity and actual achievement 
therein was frequently felt. City unity is prominent in a 
number of large cities ; in Canton, all missions, except two, 
work together, and in Peking, Nanking, and Hangchow the 
Christians think in terms of one city task. Denominational 
unity is seen in national organizations of Lutherans, Anglicans, 
and Presbyterians. Inter-denominational unity also is growing 
though somewhat more slowly. In South Fukien the Pres¬ 
byterians and London Missionary Society have now one Church. 
The advance copy of the Survey reveals also a large amount of 
Christian comity already existing. The co-operative spirit 
is overcoming the competitive spirit. International Christian 
co-operation is seen in the newly organized International 
Missionary Committee of which Dr. A. L. Warnshuis is now 
one of the secretaries. On this Committee which holds its 
first meeting in October, 1921, in America, China is to have 
three representatives of which two must be Chinese. There 
is, however, much room for Christian co-operation to function 
better nationally on such problems as religious liberty both 
from the world as well as the China viewpoint. 

As to what has been achieved in organizing nationally 
the China Continuation Committee is itself concrete proof. 
This Committee is, as the Chairman said, a confederation 
in work of the Christian organizations in China. It is not 
always realized what a tremendous volume of work a compara¬ 
tively small amount of correlation in a vast country like China 
involves. During the year the Committee aud its allied 
organizations have sent out 216,000 separate covers of literature 
and correspondence. The range of its work touches phonetics, 
Moslem work, social and moral welfare, the Survey and an 
attempt at nation-wide stimulation of Christian activity through 
the China for Christ Movement. During the year these 
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various interrelated organizations working on behalf of all 
Christian groups in China used about $54,900 Mexican. To 
meet rapidly growing demauds for more help along the same 
lines a budget of about $84,974 was approved, of which about 
forty-three per cent was for the use of the C. C. C. alone. Of 
the permanence of this co-operative work the projected Missions 
Building is a proof. For this building about Tls. 196,184 
has been put into a fine lot and there is in hand $150,000 gold 
lor the building on which work is expected to commence 
soon. But the demand for the services of this Committee increase 
much faster than its staff or resources. The Committee helps 
to vitalize Christian contacts already existing and continually 
creates new ones. Such contact is the one method that will 
promote the understanding essential to co-operation. Since it 
is expected that some new method of national co-operation 
will soon emerge the Christian forces in China may be said at 
present to be feeling for a satisfactory method of co-operation 
and waiting for resources to put it into effect. 

The impact of the “New Thought Movement ” in China 
upon the Christian Church was brought out in four speeches. 
Dr. T. T. Lew, as a Chinese Christian, treated the subject from 
the inside and with keen insight; Dr. P. F. Price opened it 
up from the missionary viewpoint ; Dr. R, Y. Lo spoke of its 
relation to Christianity in general, and Mr. J. L. Childs from 
the angle of students and work for students. The movement 
has strongly affected the students, both men and women, and 
to a lesser extent the rank and file; its influence is, however, 
rapidly spreading. While its unorganized leadership is largely 
found in the returned student class it is not confined to them. 
In nature it is a scientific attitude, applied to Chinese life 
present and past, coupled with a striving after democratic ideals. 
In the search for truth real suffering has been undergone by 
many leaders. That it tends to run to dangerous extremes is 
evident. Still it is not opposed to Christianity though Chris¬ 
tianity like all religion is being challenged. Like Christianity 
it lays emphasis on social service, the use of the vernacular and 
religious liberty. Dr. Hodgkin showed that it is part of a great 
world youth movement. He also asked whether this movement 
is not the Spirit of God imperfectly expressed in the life of 
men? In short this movement is the spirit of China bursting 
through ideas and institutions too restricted for it. The 
meeting felt the challenge of this new life though not seeing 
its way, as an organization, to take steps at this time to meet it. 
In discussion, however, suggestions were made as to the need of 
special literature to meet it and a presentation of Christianity 
iia the terms in which this influential group are thinking. Dr. 
T. T, Lew said it is a movement that will live and grow. 
Dr. Price showed the necessity of meeting it unitedly, and 
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expressed the conviction that in the face of such a movement 
division can work untold harm. He also hoped that a common 
statement of Christian principles could be found. Other 
speakers showed that it must be approached sympathetically 
and constructively and the deep social and theological questions 
it has raised be faced and solved. It constitutes a call for 
co-operative thinking and the immediate strengthening of 
Christian leadership. Rev. T. Z. Kaung said we must now 
show what the life of the Church can do in China. 

The able report on the China for Christ Movement by Or, 
C- Y. Cheng shows the attempt being made through this Move¬ 
ment to lengthen the out-reach of the Chinese Church until it 
touches the entire life of the nation. It aims to stimulate and 
enlarge Christian interest. Its bulletins have helped guide the 
thinking of government students. The Christian forces con¬ 
stitute the greatest single group in China and must be utilized 
to their uttermost. Thirteen local organizations have been 
formed to carry on the work of the Movement. Here is an 
effort to put the whole country into the vision of the Church, 
and focus its strength on outstanding needs. It was voted that 
the Vacation Bible School method should be utilized by this 
Movement. Already the China for Christ Movement has, in a 
measure, advanced the correlation of the Christian forces iu 
China because it offers them an objective which calls for their 
best and their utmost effort. 

At the same time as we have these movements in thought 
and effort we have the Survey which is an attempt to measure 
the Christian task in China in so far as it can be measured 
quantitatively. There are 167 different organizations of various 
sizes and types working in China. Can they together under¬ 
stand the field, its needs, their united responsibility ? This 
Survey will provide an opportunity for collective thinking of 
the greatest significance. 

But all the various phases of this meeting really lead up 
to the National Christian Conference which it is hoped will 
meet in April 1922. In preparation for this a Budget of 
$15,900 was approved and a special appeal is to be made 
to some of the larger missions to help iu supplying it. The 
function of this Conference is to get the Christian forces to 
think together. Its main topic will be “ The Chinese Church 5 J 
which shows that its interest is to be centred on the relation of 
Christianity to the life of China rather than on its connections 
with Western Christianity. Commission I, with Bishop Roots 
as Chairman, will deal with “The Present State of Christianity 
in China”; Commission II, with Rev. C- E. Patton, D.D., as 
Chairman, will present “The Future Task of the Church”; 
Dr. C. Y. Cheng will head Commission III and present “The 
Message of the Church Commission IV, under David Z. T, 
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Yui, will deal with “ The Leadership Needed by the Church 
Commission V, with Rev. C. G. Sparham as Chairman, will 
present “Co-ordination and Co-operation in the Work of the 
Church,” These commissions have about a year in which to 
do their work. The real thinking of the Conference must be 
done through them if done at all. For all of us the thinking of 
the next year must revolve around this Conference. We need 
now to start planning for the new epoch which is expected 
to be ushered in with this Conference. It will have an equal 
number of Chinese and Western delegates, and it may evolve a 
new method of national Christian organization. To the Survey 
will be added the work and study of the five Commissions and 
the Educational Commission. After such concentrated aud 
comprehensive study changes in Christian thinking with regard 
to the Christian task in China are inevitable. Add to this 
much prayer, a deeper experience of God and freer movement 
of His Spirit in the Church and who can tell what will happen 
in China during the next decade? 

Dr, P. F. Price said that we are at the beginning of the dawn 
after China’s dark age. We must all hope confidently to see 
the Christian message the sun of that dawn ! There are loom¬ 
ing up bigger tasks than ever—so big and inspiring that we 
shall have no time to disagree and shall all find enough to do. 
China’s awakening heart is opened for the Christian message of 
abundant life. As Mr. J. L. Childs said the present is a more 
genuine revolution in the life of China than that of 1900. The 
Christian message in regard to individual needs, social wrongs, 
and international relationships is needed to guide this awakened 
heart. Chinese suffered in 1900 for allegiance to Christ. 
Others are now suffering in their search for truth. What 
cannot the Chinese Church do when all its members are moved 
with the vision of God as their Father and Christ the King 
of their homes and people ! The present passionate desire for 
truth is God given ; let us present clearly the God who moves 
them to seek. “They want to know,” Dr. Hodgkin said, 
“what Christianity has to say on social reconstruction.” Let 
us try to tell them. “The Chinese do not understand the 
presence of so many Christian organizations in China,” said 
Mr. Shen Wen-ching, Can we reveal to them the one Father 
and act in one spirit long enough for them to forget the 
differences and see the central fact of Christ ? Dr, Hodgkin 
quoted Mencius as saying that because we do not use love 
enough the way of love is discredited. Can we be big enough 
to make China feel first of all the bigness of the love of God ? 
To quote Dr. Hodgkin again, “Do we really believe in a God 
of love ? Can we live by tins faith ? ” 
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Tendencies in Mission Education 

F, RAWLINSON 

O ' IN May 3rd and 4th the Advisory Council of the China 
Christian Educational Association held its sixth annual 
meeting. Niue of the ten affiliating associations were 
represented and all of them reported. Most of the time 
was given to hearing these reports out of which came the ideas 
which occupied the attention of the meeting. These reports 
showed considerable variation in procedure, an increase in 
educational organization and a growing insight into the problem 
of education in China with greater specialization in efforts to 
meet it. The growing participation of Chinese in the work of 
Christian educational associations was also evident, there being a 
strong tendency to have some sessions of educational meetings in 
Chinese. Attention was drawn to the significance of the visit 
of the Education Commission expected this fall. Emphasis 
was laid on normal training for teaching the National Phonetic 
System and the National Language and the ueed of full time 
Chinese and foreign secretaries for the ten Educational Associa¬ 
tions. The fundamental place of kindergarten and primary 
schools in an intelligent church membership was emphasized 
in a special resolution. A non-committal reference was made to 
co-education and each affiliated association urged to report 
thereon at the next meeting of the Advisory Council. There 
were also hints of the weakness of mission schools in teaching 
of the Chinese language. 

Interest centred around three topics : (1) criticism of 

mission schools; (2) uniform examinations; (3) government 
recognition. The opening address of the President, Dr. F. L. 
Hawks Pott, was given up to answering criticisms by Mr. Fan, 
the Minister of Education at the Chihii-Shansi Association, and 
Dr. C. T. Wang at the Shanghai Missionary Association. Mr. 
Fan criticized compulsory attendance on classes in religious 
education as being opposed to freedom of worship and the 
fundamental principle of education. Dr. Pott showed that to 
give this religious instruction is a necessary part of the mission¬ 
ary propaganda ; and being duly announced it is assumed that 
those who come are willing to receive it. Religious instruction 
under such conditions does not violate the principle of religious 
liberty. Mission schools furthermore not being supported by 
public funds are in a different position from government schools. 
So far compulsory attendance on classes and services has worked 
well though it might be changed if found to work against the 
purpose of mission schools. With Dr. C. T. Wang’s criticism 
on “religious proselytizing” which was interpreted as “undue 
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pressure upon students to become members oi the Christian 
Church,” Dr. Pott expressed himself in agreement. Care must 
be taken that any decision made is voluntary, as “haste in 
making converts does not always lead to the best results.” As 
a general reply to these criticisms it was pointed out that the 
greatest contribution made by the Christian school is due to the 
fact that they are Christian. 

The reports showed that the use of uniform examinations 
is spreading though a measure of doubt about their ultimate 
practicability was evident. There was also expressed a desire 
to secure some standard tests which might be more easily 
worked. The distances separating some schools, differences of 
standards in local schools, and lack of staff to handle them 
promptly are some of the hindrances to successful uniform 
examinations. Further study is to be made of this problem of 
examinations and tests with the hope of arriving at some scheme 
more generally applicable. 

The keenest interest was evinced in the present status of 
the recognition of mission schools by the Chinese Government. 
Considerable progress has recently been made in securing this 
recognition. While the Government has no clearly defined 
policy with regard to mission schools their practical sympathy 
with them is deepening. The fact that the government school 
system, while it is still woefully inadequate, is much more 
extensive than that of the missions requires an adjustment 
between the two. The terms on which government recognition 
of mission colleges is offered seem to be satisfactory; as to 
middle schools the terms leave somewhat vague the position of 
religious education therein. Two Christian universities have 
already applied for government recognition and others will 
follow. A middle school in Manchuria has also secured this 
recognition. Evidently there is still uncertainty as to what 
will ultimately be the status of mission schools when recognized 
and a feeling that their independence must be guarded. A 
committee of the Advisory Council was appointed to get into 
touch with the Chinese Government aud make final arrange- 
ments. Mission schools were urged to get into sympathetic 
relationships with local educational authorities and Christian 
teachers advised to join local educational associations. Every¬ 
thing possible for securing sympathetic co-operation between 
government and mission education is to be done. This can be 
done without in anyway affecting the independence of mission 
schools and their purpose to promote the Christian life. 


hamlet in kuling hii.es. 
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DEFINING CHRISTIAN UNITY. 

Christian Unity; Its Principles and Possibilities. The Committee 
on the War and the Religious Outlook. Published by the Association 
Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. j86 pages. Cold $2.85. 

Most of the books on Christian Unity focus on the minimum 
terms of unity from the denominational viewpoint of the writer or 
writers. But this volume is a collective study which outlines the 
present situation with regard to and defines the fact of Christian 
Unity. It is the most comprehensive definition of the problem we 
have seen. The movement for Christian Unity is seen to be world¬ 
wide and irresistible and though based on an ideal which has in¬ 
fluenced Christian thinking from the days of the early church it has 
never yet been attained. The basic fact of Christianity is that of 
“individual aud corporate relationship to Christ our Lord.” And 
near the end the penetrating question is asked as to how those who 
are in the one family of God can maintain the relationship of 
strangers either in part or altogether ? This family relationship 
must show in real compauionship. Furthermore siuce the existence 
of unity of spirit among Christians is generally recognized some 
form of visible manifestation of this is essential. Why should it 
remain secret? Why should we fear to show it? The subject is 
treated by a uumber of leaders the contribution of each passing 
under the criticism of the whole group. Part I deals with The 
Present Situation ; part II, with The Historical Background ; part 
III with The Future. To study this vital topic with the writers 
should help to produce that common consciousness and stimulate 
to that co-operative activity which are shown to be essential to 
making Christiau Unity a visible as well as a spiritual fact. Allied 
movements within and without denominations are analysed. Of 
China it is stated that there are ninety-three Boards at work here. 
We also know from a preliminary glauce at the Survey that comity 
implied and actual is much in evidence in addition to the many 
co-operative organizations and union institutions mentioned in the 
hook. The book closes with a discussion of the principles and 
methods that must determine further progress in Christian Unity 
which all the writers believe inevitable. The problem still to be 
solved is how to preserve Christian freedom aud at the same time 
secure an increase in the output of Christian energy. It would 
make a good text-book for college men and women in China. It is 
one of the few that we can safely recommend every missionary to 
read several times. 


PIONEER DAYS IN CHINA. 

The History of Shanghai. G. Tanning andS. Couling. Parti. Printed 
and published for the Shanghai Municipal Council by Kelly Cf Walsh, 
Ltd., Shanghai, 504 Pages, 12 illustrations and plans. Mex. $7.50, 

This compendium of beginnings of the modern western expan¬ 
sion into China is intensely interesting, more especially as it 
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directly concerns Shanghai, and in spite of a certain rigidity of 
style. The search for the beginnings of Shanghai takes us 
unnecessarily far afield. In general the book will mean most to old 
Shanghai hands, though all interested in the development of foreign 
trade and life in China will study it with profit. Missionaries will 
also find much that is significant, as frequent reference is made to 
the part taken by early missionary pioneers in this conflict of an 
old self-satisfied civilization with a young and in some regards less 
original one from the West. To a modern Westerner in China, 
there is a measure of amusement in the picture of these early 
Western traders truckling to supercilious mandarins in order to 
fill their pockets. But a subtle feeliug of regret takes its place as it 
is realized that the privilege to proclaim Christianity gained ground 
under cover of the struggle for the treaty right to trade ; and 
Christianity, looked at iu the large, is frankly charged with 
arrogance. However, the discussion of Christianity from the 
modernist viewpoint is not only superficial but also quite 
malapropos. One note clearly struck deserves special mention. 
Chinese civilization and Chinese behavior, as revealed in this 
struggle, are considered from the viewpoint of their similarities with 
Western brands, rather than tlielr differences. This attempt to 
be fair contrasts with much of the shallow criticism of China that 
views her as an original sinner. One of the problems that receives 
special attention is the relation of opium to the “Opium War.” In 
addition to showing that the right to trade was the great issue 
and opium only the incidental cause which forced a test of arms, 
the author also attempts to lessen the culpability of those who 
engaged in the opium traffic. At this point he becomes more a 
special pleader than an historian. But the reader finally leaves 
remote origins and the “Factories” at Canton and lands at 
Shanghai. What a gap between that mudflat of seventy-five years 
since and the Westernized metropolis of to-day! Shanghai Chi¬ 
nese were found to be less truculent than Cantonese, hence life 
became gradually more endurable. Intimate accounts of early 
mistakes and aspirations throw light on some of Shanghai’s modern 
unfinished tasks. The birth of the Council, the lavish expenditure 
of some of the great hongs, the struggle with currency and the 
strange mixture of primitiveness and Western ideals which made 
up the life of that day are all passed in review with many a little 
story thrown in, as that which implies that the name given to the 
dry battle of “Muddy Flat” is the contorted remark of a naval 
man who, owing to the fact that his foot got dirty, said it should 
be called the Battle of “ Muddy Foot.” We note that in that 
day, too, the Chinese policed the Settlement it being recognized 
as their right and obligation. Iced drinks were concocted with the 
same old kind of ice that still comes off the muddy ponds around 
Shanghai with results quite to be expected from this violation of 
the laws of hygiene. Those were days also when buccaneering 
was common and smuggling rife. The whole volume is a study in 
the process of the mixing of interests and races growing out of 
a world decreasing in size because of the ease of getting around 
it and its growth in population. Thirty pages of “Notes and 
Appendices” help to elucidate points certain to be obscure to 
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those who have not lived in Shanghai or China, and often likely 
to be so to those who have. The index when viewed in the light 
of the fulness of the contents of the book appears weak. 


BRITISH IN CHINA. 

The British in China and Far-Eastern Trade. By C. A. Midddeton 
SMITH,. M.Sc. Taikoo Prof, of Civil and Mechanical Engineering in 
the University of Hongkong ; Dean of the Faculty of Engineering 1912- 
19/8, etc ., etc. London, Constable & Co. 1920. Pages 295. 9X6 inches. 

In twenty-five chapters ranging through historical, geogra¬ 
phical, economical and other aspects of his theme the author 
traverses a wide territory. Each chapter is an essay, and they 
have been written at various times and in different countries 
apparently extending through several years. There is no evidence 
that they were revised after the initial publication, with the result 
of leaving a very confused impression on the mind of the instructed 
reader as to the precise period of time intended. This involves 
much repetition of well known events and much uncertainty as to 
the outcome of intended improvements, such as the creation of a 
new Hankow, the development of oil in Shensi, and several others. 
In one place the late Dr. G. E. Morrison is spoken of as still living. 
(The interval between the time when the work was in press which 
we are told was in November 1919 and its appearance on the desk 
of the reviewer was lamentably loug, at a period when there is such 
rapid change in China.) In the chapter on “Some Britons Who 
Have Served China ’’ there is a list of twenty, including one lady— 
Mrs. Archibald Tittle—though her husband who did so much for 
the navigation of the upper Yaugtsze is not here mentioned. It is 
significant that of these twenty four are from Hongkong (which is 
quietly assumed as the spot through which passes the First Meridian 
of the Far East). It is remarkable, however, that in this list there is 
no mention of the great scholar Dr. James Legge, the translator of 
the Chinese Classics, and later Prof, of Chinese at Oxford ; nor of 
his successor, Dr. John Chalmers, the author of important works 
in Chinese, each of them being from Hougkong; nor of Dr. William 
Lockhart, the second medical missionary to China, after whom the 
Peking Union Medical College was named; nor of Dr. Joseph 
Edkius, the noted Orientalist and author; nor of Dr. Griffith John, 
the great preacher and translator of Central China; nor of Dr. J. 
Hudson Taylor, who did more to prepare for the effective “open¬ 
ing” of China than any man of his generation; nor of the late 
Captain Plant, now universally honored for his services in the 
navigation of the Yaugtsze. These omissions can not be accidental, 
but indicate a certain narrowness of vision, as if steel and machinery 
and mathematics are the dependable agents for regenerating China, 
rather than moral forces which alone make others permanently 
efficient. The sketches of the work of nationalities other than the 
British are sometimes highly inadequate. Thus the great engineer¬ 
ing feat known as the Yunnan railway gets but a line and a half 
in one place and in another less than three lines. There are 
numerous historical inaccuracies, and occasionally such strange 
statements as that on page 258, that “ Not a woman exists, or has 
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for centuries existed, in China, who has been denied the opportunity 
of bearing children.” The summary of the educational outlook for 
Chinese abroad seems especially superficial and inadequate when 
compared with the articles written by experienced Britons (as, e.g., 
those by Rev. G. G. Warren in late issues of the North China 
Daily News , Shanghai), which convey a totally different impression 
from that given by our author. As a whole it must be admitted 
that the book, while perhaps useful in a way, is a disappointment, 
and not what might be expected from a scientific author. 

S. 


Thu New China Review, April 1921. Edited by Samuel Codling,. 

Office: 73 Chaoufoong Road , Shanghai. 

This number continues the study of Military Heroes, dealing 
particularly with Yo Fei and the twenty-four Military Heroes 
finally associated with him and Kuan Ti. It is an interesting 
study in the canonization of Chinese heroes. “A study of Roman 
Catholic Missions in China—1692 to 1744” discusses the relations 
of the Catholics to Chinese rites and of different Catholic sects to 
one another and their relation to the Chinese Government and 
people. The article shows how by reason of missionary wrangles 
the attitude of the Chinese towards Christianity changed from one 
of tolerance to one of repression. “Notes and Queries,” and a 
penetrating review of “ The History of Shanghai ” are also of 
special interest. 


Account of Japanese Persecution ok Koreans. By Alexander R. 
Mackenzie. 1 copy , 25 cents; 10 copies , $2.00 ; 50 copies , $9 00. Postage 
extra. 

The writer deals with Japanese statements as to military 
operations in Fengtien Province, North China, and shows brutal and 
unnecessary persecution. The pamphlet deals particularly with the 
People’s Defense Society which aims to promote Japanese interests 
among Korean emigrants in Manchuria. Things described were 
such as the author refused to believe possible at first, but which he 
now feels compelled to admit. 


Handbook for Chin*, Prepared and published by Carl Crow. On sale 
at Thomas Cook 0 ? Sons' Offices. Price Mex. $4.00. 

This Handbook contains 314 pages and eight maps. The places 
concerned are treated historically. There is much useful informa¬ 
tion on exchange, climate, servants, transportation, diet, etc. 
There is an historical sketch of China and articles on religion, art, 
government, etc. There is much condensed information on a 
number of leading cities, especially Peking. In addition to the 
more or less dry matter expected in such a book, there is interest¬ 
ing material which would help to while away long hours eu route. 


The Educational directorv and Year Book of China, 1921. 

This is what it aims to be, a reference book on educational 
matters. The bulk of it is therefore given up to : (1) a Directory 
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of Teachers and (2) a Directory of Schools. In addition Part 
I contains articles on several universities in China. A description 
of the science work of the Lecture Department of the Y. W. C. A. 
is also included. Outside of the review of the year less attempt is 
made than formerly to give articles on special phases of education. 
It may be a counsel of perfection to say that one wishes it were 
possible for reviews of mission and Chinese education to be secured, 
but as the Editor points out, the facts as to government schools are 
difficult to get and such a review has not as far as we know been 
attempted with mission schools. As a book of reference this is a 
very useful volume. 


Christ and Human Need. Being addresses delivered at a conference on 

international and missionary questions , Glasgow, January 4 to 9, 192c. 

Published by the Student Christian Movement . 32 Russel! Square, London . 

204 pages. Three shillings net . 

A Glasgow student conference sounds remote enough, but this 
small brown book may well be of direct concern to every missionary 
in China. 

To understand Western religious thought it is becoming almost 
a necessity to keep in touch with the British Student Movement. 
Again and again, ‘'leagues ahead their spirit banner shines." 
Over 2,700 of them met in Glasgow in January to seek an answer to 
the wistful question of to-day ; Out of this wreckage can we 
build a new world ? 

Lord Grey set the tone of the conference by complete admis¬ 
sion of the chasm between the teachings of Jesus and the 
present policies of Great Britain ( not to speak of the other powers ) 
in interracial affairs. The book is a laboratory study in construc¬ 
tive self-criticism iu the realm of statesmanship; as such it is a 
text book for missionaries. And the one possible answer to the 
question above—a fresh appropriation of the spirit of the living 
God in all our dealings with other races—is stated in this book in 
words of compelling power. 


Correspondence 


NEW THOUGHT. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—We are greatly in¬ 
debted to Mr. Ting Fang Liu 
for his brilliant exposition of 
the Hsin Ch’ao. The original 
sources are, of course, open to 
all of us, and expressed too, for 
the most part, in plain speech, 
but he has saved us much weari¬ 


some work. He has dissected 
out a special nerve of New China, 
which is, however, what it is, 
because it is part of a great 
whole which has made it what 
it is. The causes are more 
complex than anyone , knows. 
The seeping of new ideas is 
subtle and irresistible. 

The encouraging features, too. 
are many and valuable. Of 
course Mr. Liu is open to 
criticism for some of his state- 
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merits, but it is not worth while 
to particularize these. But 
plainly, there is no need for 
panic or hasty changes of front. 
Neither philosophy nor aesthetics 
has saved anybody in all the 
long history of this sinful world, 
and they are not going to start 
now. What Message of Hope 
have these for poor China ? All 
the salvation which has hitherto 
come to China has been from 
one Source. The peripatetic 
philosopher will share the fate 
of the Greek sophists after whom 
the young men of Greece were 
crazy in their day, aud the 
Kingdom of God is here, A.D, 
1921. The word “cb’ao” is 
the name applied to the Hang¬ 
chow bore. One can trace 
several parallels. 

I am, etc., 

D. MacGiixivray. 

343 North Szechueu Road, 

Shanghai, China, 

May 10th, 1921. 


THE MODERNIST POSITION. 

lo the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—Will you allow me 
through the medium of your 
columns to state a case for general 
consideration ? 

Mr. Hoste in the pamphlet 
“ Why I joined the Bible Union ” 
appears to base his position upon 
a supposed contrast between 
“ natural ” and “revealed” re¬ 
ligion. Is the witness of God 
to Himself referred to in Acts 
xiv: 17 to be classed as “ nat¬ 


[June 

ural” or “revealed” religion? 
The Modernist position might be 
well illustrated by saying that in 
view of such a text “natural 
religion,” as Mr. Hoste seems 
to understand the phrase (he., 
“ natural ” = “ non-revealed ”), 
seems to the Modernist to be a 
contradiction in terms. 

The case I want to state is 
that the members of the Bible 
Union are too greatly agitated 
to try to understand the Modern¬ 
ist position. Their agitation 
probably arises (apart from neg¬ 
lect of the advice of Psalm xlvi: 
10) from a quite excusable ignor¬ 
ance, due to long residence in 
China, of the real trend of modem 
religious thought. 

It seems to me that it would 
be a great gain if we could have 
at Kuling this summer a selec¬ 
tion of speakers who would ex¬ 
pound tlie Modernist position 
simply and clearly ; there must 
be men in this country who could 
do this in an uncontroversial 
spirit. We heard the Bible 
Union point of view expounded 
very fully last summer, and those 
who hold it were anxious to clear 
themselves of the charge of 
heresy-hunting; have they suf¬ 
ficient courage aud patience to 
try to understand the point of 
view of those who differ from 
them ? Perhaps it is not so far 
removed from theirs as they sup¬ 
pose, in regard to the things in 
life as taught by Jesus that 
really matter. 

Yours very truly, 

F. E. A. Shepherd. 

Boone University, 

May 10th, 1921. 
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VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS. 

The Rev. Robert G. Boville, 
the International Director of 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 
has recently returned to China. 
He is interested in winning for 
the Christian Church leader¬ 
ship in elementary school work 
through the utilization of sum¬ 
mer leisure time. He believes 
that a million common schools 
are needed to break the fetters of 
China’s militarism. He is con¬ 
vinced that China must be won 
for Christ, not only through Chris¬ 
tian colleges but also through 
Christian elementary schools on 
a vastly wider basis. In the 
Provinces of Anhwei, Chekiang, 
Chihli, Fukien, Honan, Hupeh, 
Hunan, and Kiangsu there are, 
according to the Survey, regis¬ 
tered in the lower and higher 
mission schools 82,299 children, 
and in the Sunday schools 
93,532. It is presumed that 
these registrations over-lap to a 
very large extent, but against 
this is set by Dr. Boville the fact 
that sixty million Chinese chil¬ 
dren at elementary school age 
have neither schools, teachers, 
nor books. In addition to lacking 


general education, they are shut 
out from knowing the Christian 
message in the Bible. Now in 
the middle schools and colleges 
the Christian Church has about 
20.000 students, of whom at 
least 10,000 may be assumed to 
be sufficiently mature and Chris¬ 
tian to teach children. The 
problem is to bring these poten¬ 
tial teachers and these elemen¬ 
tary school children together in 
summer vacation schools. The 
tremendous possibilities along 
this line are shown by the fact 
that in the summer of 1920 
728 middle school and college 
students opened 140 vacation 
elementary Christian schools in 
12 centres: 80% of these stu¬ 
dents gave their services free. 
Some of these summer schools 
resulted in a school being opened 
for the entire time. There are, 
therefore, at least 9,000 more 
students who might participate 
in this work during the next 
summer. But to secure their 
help Christian teachers and lead¬ 
ers must co-operate in this move¬ 
ment. The generous response on 
the part of students last summer 
was due to leadership of presi¬ 
dents, principals, and teachers. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES. 

I. V. W C. A. — Students. 


Conference Place 

Kwangtung .Student Canton 
North China Field... Wo Fu Ssu 
Bast Central Field... Shanghai 
Manchurian Students Mukden 


Date Correspond with 

June 23/26. MissKvvaau Seungwoh. 
June 17/25. Miss T. Severin. 

July 2/11. Miss G. Yang., 

July 15/20. Miss C. MacKinnon. 


II. Y. M. C. A. — Students, 

Conference Place Date Correspond with 

Kiangnan . St. John’s Univer- June 30/JuIy 7. Y. E. Hsiao. 

sity, Shanghai 

Middle Yangtze ... Nanking July 2/8. John C. Wang. 

Shantung . Bing Yien Sen June 17/25. Djeng Fang-chiao. 
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North China 

Yunnan 

West China... 

Shansi 

Lianglni 

Manchuria ... 

Honan 

Amoy-Swatow 

Kwangtung... 

Tokyo 


Wo Fn Ssu 

Yunnanfu 

Cher.gtu 

Taikuhsieii 

Yochow 

Fenghuangcheng 

Hweihsien 

Swatow 

Ting Hu Ru Hsi, 
Canton 
Boshitt 


June 28/Juiy 5. 
July 18/23. 

June 30/July 6. 
July 1/6. 

July 19/25. 
August 23/2S. 
Aug. 20/ Sept. 1 
August 22/29. 


J. L. Childs. 
W.P. Watkins. 
A. J. Brace. 

H. H. Rung, 

C. C. Liu. 

P. H. Baagoe. 
Hu Ting Chang. 
R. T. Capen, 

Y. L. Lee. 


August t/jo. P. Y. Ma, 


III, General , 


Chefoo. Missionary Conference. 

Hangchow. Chinese Leaders’ Conference . 

♦Ruling. Missionary Bible Institute . 

♦Peitaiho. General Chinese Leaders’ Conference 
Peitaiho. General Church Convention (Tentative) ... 

♦Peitaiho. Missionary Bible Institute. 

Ruling. General Church Convention . 

♦Ruling. General Chinese Leaders’ Conference 
♦Ruling. Training Conference, Chinese Leaders 

Chikungshan. Missionary Conference. 

Nanyoh-Hunan. Chinese Leaders’Conference 


July 1/July 4 or Aug, 
23/Aug. 28. 

July 5/Jnly 15* 

July 8/July 31. 

July 14/July 24. 

July 17/July 24. 

July 26/Aug. 21. 

July 31/Aug. 7. 

Aug. 3/Aug. 14. 

Aug. 16/Aug. 26- 
Aug. 18/Aug. 24. 
Sept. 


* In regard to the attendance of all Conferences marked with star above, 
please write to the Stewart Evangelistic Funds, J. H. Blackstone, Nanking. 


Gleanings from Exchanges and Correspondence 


During May, 1921, the first 
Laymen’s Conference in China 
was held in Soochow in connec¬ 
tion with the work of the 
Southern Methodists. 

Twenty-one delegates of the 
Christian and Missionary Al¬ 
liance from Central, Western, and 
South China, and one representa¬ 
tive each from Indo-China and 
Japan, met Rev. Paul Rader and 
Mrs. Rader in Conference during 
the last week in April. 

We have received a copy of a 
pamphlet on “The Place of 
Prayer in the Life and Service 
of a Missionary ’’ by Miss Ruth 
Paxson. It recalls attention to 
the place of prayer in the Life 
of the Spirit. Copies can be 
secured by application to Miss 
Paxson. 


The Religious Tract Society 
of Hankow and the Chinese 
Tract Society, Shanghai, have 
been amalgamated Into one so¬ 
ciety with effect from May 4, 
1921. The name of the new 
Society in English is to be 
“The Religious Tract Society 
of North, Centra!, and East 
China.” The Chinese Tract 
Society is to have twelve direc- 
tors on the general Society. 

The 1920 Report of the 
National Bible Society of Scot¬ 
land shows that though Scripture 
circulation has been declining 
in China for the past two years, 
the tide has now turned—1920 
registering an increase of 219,740 
Scriptures, and a total of 
1,267,394. 

The Chetigtu Y.M.C.A. now 
has 2,055 paid-tip members and 
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a budget of $18,000. The year’s 
attendance of boys on physical 
work was 10,974; and of men and 
boys iu the religious department 
it was 19414. Boys from ten 
government schools have clubs in 
the boys’ department. 3,850 in 
six middle and law schools heard 
a course of six lectures on Chris¬ 
tianity and Modern Thought. 
At the Spring Fair Y. M. C. A. 
and church workers preached 
and lectured in a tent to 45,000 
hearers and distributed 20,000 
copies of No. 4 Bulletin of the 
China for Christ Movement. 

Peking University College of 
Arts and Sciences for Women, 
Miss Luella Miner, President, 
announces examinations for 
scholarships, to be held in Pe¬ 
king, September 13th and 14th, 
1921. These are open to un¬ 
married women who are graduates 
of middle schools or schools of 
equivalent rank. The Scholar¬ 
ships are of two kinds: first, 
for six years ; second, for two 
years. Applications for ad¬ 
mission to the examinations, 
together with additional informa¬ 
tion, can be secured by writing 
to the President. Applications 
must be filled out and sent in 
not later than August, 1921. 

The Christian Literature So¬ 
ciety is writing a biography of 
Dr. Timothy Richard and would 
like the loan of any letters 
written by Dr. Richard, for the 
gathering of data. If anybody, 
therefore, having such letters 
will forward them to the C.L S. 
it would be appreciated. The 
letters will be returned iu due 
course. 

Miss Agatha Harrison of Eng¬ 
land arrived in Shanghai in May 
to join ttie staff of the Y. W.C. A. 
as national industrial secretary. 
Miss Harrison has been a mem¬ 
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ber of the staff of the London 
School of Economics, her special 
interest being the training of 
industrial welfare workers. She 
spent two months in America en 
route to China in making a 
study of the most recent indus¬ 
trial developments in that coun¬ 
try. Miss Harrison and Miss 
Coppock, general secretary of 
the Y.W.C.A., accompanied a 
party of Chinese and foreign 
women, who late in May went on 
a trip of inspection to the “ model 
city ” of Nautungchow. 

We learn from the United In¬ 
ternational Famine Relief Com¬ 
mittee that about seven hundred 
Chinese and exactly three hun¬ 
dred and eighty-five foreigners 
have assisted in Famine Relief 
work for varying lengths of time. 
Most of these were from North 
China. Twenty missions were 
represented in the foreign Famine 
Relief workers; five Presby¬ 
terian Missions being first with 
seventy-six, the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic Missions second 
with thirty-five each, the 
Methodists third with thirty-one, 
the American Board Mission 
fourth with twenty-nine, and five 
Lutheran Missions fifth with 
twenty-five. A number of busi¬ 
ness firms and colleges were also 
represented by foreign workers 
including Tsing Hua, Pei Yang 
University, and Nan Kai School 
in Tientsin, This is a great 
humanitarian effort carried out 
with international and inter¬ 
denominational co-operation. 

The Church Federation Coun¬ 
cil of Hangchow appointed a 
committee with Dr. Robert F. 
Pitch as chairman to get in touch 
with the Provincial Assembly 
now 111 session and the Civil 
Governor, with a view to secur¬ 
ing the discontinuation of lot¬ 
teries in Chekiang, 
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Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

BIRTHS, 

April: 

16th, atKaifeng, Honan, lo Mr. and 
Mrs. B. W. Smith, a son, Boyd Dar- 
nall. 

29th, at Hankow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
W. E. Frantz, a daughter, Eleanor 
Louise. 

May : 

2nd, at Taiku, Shansi, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank B. Warner, a son, Brad¬ 
ford Bowman. 

DEATHS, 

April: 

15th, at Pomona, Cal., Ur. Henry 
Kiugman, formerly A.B.C.F.M. 

19th, at Honanfu, Mrs. C, J. Berg- 
quist, C. I. M, 

May: 

5»h, at Shenchihhsieu, Rev. A. G. 
Waern, C. I. M. 

6th., at Kaifeng, Edgar Powell 
Hogan, first son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Montague Hogan. 

ARRIVALS, 

April: 

7>h, from U. S. A., Rev. G. M. 
Anglin (ret.), Miss Esther Hansen, 
Miss Helen Gustavsou, Miss Triga 
Peterson, Mr. W.|F. Bogart, A. G. 

14th, from England, Dr. G. Rey¬ 
nolds Turner (ret.), Miss H. Davies 
(ret.), L. M. S. 

i8tb, from England, Miss E. G. 
Ha ward (ret.), L. M. S. 

23rd. from Australia, Rev. II. and 
Mrs. Lyons and one child (ret.), 
C. I. M. 

24th, from U. S. A., Rev. W, N. 
and Mrs. Ruhl and three children 
(ret.), C. A.; Miss E. Camber (ret.), 
Miss G.'tSloan (ret.), P. S.; Miss 
Grace Hayes, P. N,; Mr. A. W. S. 
Lee, A. C. M. 

26th, from Canada, Rev. A. M. 
Loptson, C. A. 

27th , 1 % from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Cbas. H. Lavers and three children, 
Baptist. 


28th, from U. S. A., Mr. Paul Cas- 
sat (ret.), P. N.; Dr. Frances Heath 
(ret.), W.F.M.S, 

May : 

3rd, from England, Miss E. French 
(ret.), Miss F. L. French (ret.), Miss 
A. M. Cable (ret.), C. I. M. 

I2tb, from England, Rev. C. G. and 
Mrs. Sparbam (ret.), L. M, S. 

13th, from U. S. A., Miss Marie 
Dowling (ret.), A.B.F. M. S.; Rev. 
John G. Magee (ret), A. C. M.; Mr. 

G. G. Helde (ret.), Mr. K. S. Wise, 
Y, M. C. A. From England, Agatha 
Harrison, Y. W* C. A.; Miss f. Scott 
(ret.), C. I. M. 

DEPARTURES. 

April: 

2nd, for U. S. A., Mrs. G. W. 
Smylhe, M.E.F.B. 

nth, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 

H. C. Roys and family, M.E.F.B. 
23rd, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs, 

Geo. W, Hollister and two children, 
M.E.F.B. 

24th, for U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
J. C. Birkey, R. J. Birkey, Ina K. 
Birkey, Sarah Baltzer, Ch. M. M. S.; 
Rev. J. F. and Mrs. Broaton and five 
children, L. U. M. 

26th, for Great Britain, Miss M. 
Murray, Miss M. C. Brown, C. I. M. 

30th, for U. S. A., Miss Faye H, 
Robinson, W. F. M. S.; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Lockley and child, Y. M. C. A.; 
Dr. F. J. White, A.B.F.M.S. 

May: 

1st, for Great Britain, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Hardman and child, C. I.M. For 
Norway, Mr. K. Vatsaas, Nor. A, M. 
(C. I. M.) 

6th, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. W. 
R. Stewart, Mrs. Leuuing Sweet, 
Y. M. C. A. 

7th, for England, Mrs. A. A. Phil¬ 
lips and one child, Miss D. A. Martin, 
Miss G. E. Wells, Miss Morris, C.M.S. 

20th, from England, Miss M. I. 
Benuet, Miss D, Stubbs, Miss M. G. 
Howe, C. M. S. 

21st, for U. S. A„ Miss L. A. Drane, 
Miss Elizabeth Hilty, Miss Minnie 
Hilty, C. A.; Rev. and Mrs. John 
Peterson and three children, S.E.M.C. 

28th, for U, S. A., Rev. J. Wood- 
berry, Rev, K.J, Woodberry, C. A. 
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THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 

The National Christian Conference will meet in the Town 
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tlbe Cbtnese ©irl 
Htblete Appears. 


Of far more than merely spectacular import 
was the participation in the Far Eastern 
Games of a thousand Chinese school girls. 
For an hour on the afternoon of June 1 the great arena was 
filled with them—first in a parade encircling the entire running 
track, then in a mimetic drill spread over half the field, and 
lastly in thirty-seven separate units each of which demonstrated 
various group games. Seventeen Shanghai schools were repre¬ 
sented, and there was one delegation of factory employees,— 
perhaps the first time in China that students and industrial 
girls have thus co-operated. 

Anyone at all familiar with the history of Chinese woman¬ 
hood will appreciate what the bare facts mean—-that so far as 
we can ascertain, China is the first nation to admit girls to any 
version of the Olympic Games ; that so many as one thousand 
girls, uniformly dad, turned out at one time ; that they were 
able with no joint rehearsal to put on a piece of team-work on 
so large a scale. There was also social significance in the fact 
that instead of serving simply as a spectacle for the passing 
moment, the demonstration centered around the staging of 
forms of recreation easily adaptable to Chinese group life. 

The performance was planned and directed by the physical 
education department of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
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sociation, which through its Normal Training School of 
Hygiene and Physical Education is each year sending girls out 
into the schools of China as physical directors and interpreters 
of the gospel of health and play for Chinese women. Most of 
the students in this school are Christians or become so before 
completing the two year course, and it is good to consider 
what it will mean to China if physical freedom for her women 
can from the beginning be identified with the way of Jesus 
Christ. 

* * 

Thk best review that we have seen of the 

^Schools* ^ P^ ans an< * achievements of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment in education is an unsigned article in the 
“Chinese Social and Political Science Review ” for December 
1920. The article is evidently written by a Chinese educa¬ 
tionist and is based on and merits most careful study. Only 
passing reference is made to mission education. That modern 
education in China has made progress is seen in the fact that there 
are now 134,000 modern schools, including normal, industrial, 
and technical schools, colleges, and universities with approxi¬ 
mately 4,500,000 students, 326,000 teachers and administrators, 
and an annual expenditure of $4 0,000,000. Relatively educa¬ 
tional work for girls is weak ; there are thirty-three schools for 
boys to one for girls; twenty-two boy students to one girl student, 
and six times as much money is spent for the education of boys 
as for girls. Outside of a recently established Girls’ Higher 
Normal School in Peking, no institution for girls above the 
middle school is carried on by the Government. While girls 
and boys are admitted together in primary schools, they are 
usually put in separate classes. Actual achievements in public 
education do not come up to the regulations published in 1913. 
The lower primary course is meant to be compulsory. A great 
deal of time is given to moral instruction. Tlie article is critical 
as well as analytical. The small number of middle schools and 
the rigidity of their courses, the undue number of adminis¬ 
trative officers, >—which is charged up against administrative 
inefficiency and nepotism,—together with student unruliness are 
critically discussed. In large cities educational deficiency is still 
lamentably apparent, “while in the rural districts we may not 
find a single school for an area of tens of miles.” Comparing 
educational conditions in the United States and China in 1914, 
the writer says the expenditure per capita for the population 
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in the United States for education was $5.62.; in China 7*4 
cents. One reason given for this is that 70 % of China’s 
annual income goes into militarism. To meet China’s vast 
needs 1,000,000 elementary schools with an enrollment of 
89,000,000 students are required ; this in the case of elementary 
schools means an increase of eight times the present number 
and in the case of students twenty-four times. For these 
primary schools alone 2,000,000 teachers are needed and the 
utter inadequacy of the present sources of supply of teachers 
is pointed out. To meet the financial problems involved, the 
curtailment of military expenditure, and a general tax for 
education are suggested. 

* * * 


tfbrfetfan Htblctes 
/ibeet tit fellowship. 


During the Far Eastern Olympic in 
Shanghai, 127 athletes and students, men 
and women, from Japan, The Philippines 
and China, gathered in a fellowship meeting. This was the 
first meeting of its kind in the Far East. Dr. T. H. Lee, 
who presided, said that while the Olympic Games were good, 
they were not in themselves sufficient to realize Christian 
ideals. Emphasis was laid 011 the responsibility of students to 
help find a Christian solution to the international complica¬ 
tions in the Far East. Mr. C. Osias of the Philippine Islands 
proposed that the fellowship of this meeting he cemented by 
the organization of a Far Eastern Students 1 Federation. The 
students from the Philippines, he stated, are ready to join 
hands to promote the brotherhood of men and brotherliness 
among nations. Mr. David Z. T. Yui, General Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. in China, gave the true meaning of world 
citizenship as citizenship in God’s Kingdom. He stated that 
a nationalistic citizenship in conflict with God’s Kingdom 
must perish, and urged the students to study the Far Eastern 
situation and seek a solution even if it meant a sacrifice. 
These ideas are in line with a new clause recently put 
into the constitution of the u World Students’ Federation” as 
reported by Dr. John Y. Lee, that one of the objects of the 
Federation is to promote international fellowship. That this is 
already realized by students in the East was shown by a series 
of resolutions read to the meeting which were spontaneously 
proposed and unanimously adopted by those in attendance 
on a Young Men’s Christian Association Conference at Kago- 
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shima, Japan, April 1-4, 1921, who represented one city 
association and fourteen student associations in Southern 
Japan. These resolutions were later sent to sixty-three student 
associations in Japan most of which are in government schools, 
In addition to urging closer relationship between the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in Japan and China and efforts 
to secure the attendance of a large number of delegates 
from Japan at the General Conference of the World Students’ 
Federation to meet in Peking in 1922, the resolutions said :— 
“We are firmly convinced that it is our special mission as 
Christian men to devote ourselves to the betterment of interna¬ 
tional relations. In view of present circumstances this mission 
is of the gravest importance as it bears upon the relation of our 
country to the other countries of Asia. Guided by the principle 
of world brotherhood the Young Men’s Christian Association 
can make a notable contribution to the common purpose of 
promoting understanding and co-operation throughout the 
whole of Asia.” Subsequent to this fellowship meeting a 
promotion committee of nine—-three from each country—was 
formed “to take such further steps as may be necessary to 
maintain the spiritual fellowship of this meeting and to look 
towards the possible formation of a section of the World Student 
Christian Federation in Far Eastern countries.” These plans 
and ideas are part of the great world movement of students 
for better world conditions. It is especially significant as 
occurring at this time. 

¥ :{■: 

During the early part of May, T921, 304 
tlbe Xattg dfteet ] a y meil and laywomen connected with the 

s S f t = Methodist Episcopal Church, South, gathered 
in Conference at Soochow; of these 53 were ministers who 
had the right of speaking but not of voting. The most 
important step taken was the organization of the Laymen’s 
Committee of the Chinese Methodist Church. All of the 
officers of this Committee are lay church members : its purpose 
is to carry out the aims of the Conference. Two of the 
speeches have been sent to us. Both of them strongly urged 
the importance of naturalizing the Chinese Church. Mr. T. N. 
Fan spoke of “The Laymen’s Awakening.” He showed 
China’s need of the Christian religion for salvation and the 
necessity of the Church adapting itself to its Chinese environ- 
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ment and of understanding modern movements. He showed 
also that compared with the financial outlay the number 
received as members of the church indicates very “poor 
business.” The unwisdom of Christian leaders being ignorant 
of modern ideas while non-Christians have thorough access to 
them was pointed out. He implied that the thinking of the 
church is static in the midst of great intellectual agitation. 
Filially he showed that the hope of the Chinese Church in the 
future is in Chinese leadership, and pointed out that the church 
members must shoulder the responsibility both for directing the 
work and financially supporting it. “Native workers/' he said, 
“have found it infinitely easier to co-operate with native 
leaders who see with the Chinese eye and think with the Chinese 
brain.” The slow progress made in self-support he charged up 
not to lack of money in China but to lack of contact of the 
church with the minds and hearts that are to give it. Mr. 
T. C. Chao dealt with the question “What Should the Laymen 
Initiate?” He showed that if the church is really alive it 
must become more self-conscious, more self-directing, arid more 
self-supporting. Among other things lie said the Laymen must 
have an intimate knowledge of the Christian movement both 
within and without their own church and within and without 
China. Each church therefore, he urged, should have a Lay¬ 
men’s Organization for the study of church problems. He said, 
“ We shall have to interpret the Bible in our own way, call the 
articles of faith to the judgment of our own reason, and lay our 
own theological foundations. We must also create our own 
discipline, rituals, and proguuus. And while understanding the 
Renaissance, we must spiritualize it.” He earnestly called on 
the Laity to initiate a Crusade against moral evils in the 
church. He urged that the church must take an active part in 
meeting the needs of social reconstruction for which the Chinese 
people are crying and also laid emphasis on the necessity of 
its undertaking financial responsibility and felt that since this 
could not be done from members’ contributions alone other 
schemes must be tried and proposed a co-operative organization 
to help meet this need. His ideas on this we have reproduced 
on page 493. Such a conference is part of the revival of 
indigenous effort in the Chinese Church. 
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promotion ot 3nterceesion 

Midton T. Stauffer 


“VKRIIyY I SAY UNTO YOU, WHOSOEVER SHADE SAY UNTO THIS Moun¬ 
tain, Be THOU TAKEN UP and' CAST INTO THE SEA ; AND SHADE NOT DOUBT 
IN HIS HEART, BUT SHADE BKDIEVK THAT WHAT HE SAITH COMETH TO 
PASS I HE SHADE HAVE IT. THEREFORE, I SAY UNTO YOU, ADD THINGS, 
WHATSOEVER YE PRAY AND ASK FOR, BEDIEVE THAT YK RECEIVE THEM, 
AND YE SHADD HAVE THEM.” Mark 111 23-24. 

5ft * * 

The Element of the Supernatural lit Prayer. Instead of supernatural 
let us use the term 'superhuman.’ Then we meet with no varying connota¬ 
tions. We agree from the beginning. Supernatural, after all, is foreign to the 
language of the soul. Nothing can be supernatural to God, why then to us? 

I 11 prayer everything but the initial outgoing of desire possesses elements 
of the superhuman. Many of the things we pray for, the reflex effects of our 
prayers upon ourselves, the way our prayers are answered, the answers, the 
entire process from the heart of him who prays to the life of him who is 
blessed by that prayer, all should be, must be superhuman. As superhuman 
as God’s Spirit, power and manner of working is superhuman. Otherwise 
where does God come in '* Why pray to Himl 

Do we sufficiently possess the element of the superhuman in our prayers. 
Take our requests of the last few days. Are folks saying of us, He asks 
requests in prayer which humanly speaking are impossible. Big orders. 
Removal of mountains. Why not ? Or do we pray chiefly for the things we 
are more or less likely to get, hesitant or afraid to ask for the things which 
are impossible unless the superhuman happens. Faith grows no stronger 
because the nature of our requests does not require it. We limit and 
disappoint God, we deny ourselves power and joy in intercession, we crawl 
on in small prayer, all because the superhuman is left out of our requests. 
*« Try me and see,” pleads God. 

Take our answers to prayer. How many were humanly speaking im¬ 
possible without prayer. Let us list every answer to prayer in which the 
element of the superhuman has been impressively big. Is the list long? 
Beside our list let us put the lists of those whom God delighted to hear— 
George Muller, Hudson Taylor and many others. Where is the trouble? 
If the element of the superhuman is not in our requests it cannot be in God's 
answers. We shall experience miracles in answer to our prayers, when we 
honour our God with the “ impossibles.” ” If it be difficult in the eyes of... 
this people ... should it also be difficult iu mine eyes? saith the Lord 
of Hosts.” Zech. 8: 6. We may register our growth in prayer by the amount 
of the superhuman in the answers we receive. 
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New Methods in Evangelism 

A. R. KEPLER * 


be dead. The government that to-day would conduct 
its affairs along methods employed fifteen years ago would be 
decadent. The educational institutions which would provide 
the same courses of study and employ the same pedagogical 
methods in vogue twenty years ago, would be acclaimed 
moribund institutions. The same principle and like judgment 
can be applied to the missionary enterprise. Paul, the 
missionary pathfinder, were he living to-day, could not be 
imagined using First Century methods and carrying a First 
Century message to the Twentieth Century world. Let us 
show the same keenness and intelligence in employing 
Twentieth Century methods iu our presentation of Twentieth 
Century Christianity to our generation as he did in presenting 
Apostolic Christianity to the Apostolic Age, and thus prove 
ourselves worthy to “follow in his train.” It may be well, 
however, at the start, to clear away all possibilities of mis¬ 
understanding by disclaiming that we preach a new gospel. 
The message is ever the same. Tt is only the method of 
presenting the Evangel which is changing, and must continue 
to change, from time to time. In this paper I wish to discover 
the reasons for the new methods,—and present the outstanding 
types with occasional comments on the same. 

The new methods in evangelism may be traced to two 
sources; namely, (i) the new technique that is characteristic of 
all foims of modern activity, (2) the new conception of the 
task of Christianity for the commitnity and the individual. 

This is an age of mergers, trusts, and corporations in 
industrial life. Great world-encircling industries are being 

♦Originally given as an address before the Changsha Missionary Associa¬ 
tion, April 19a 1. 



HE title assumes that methods do change. This is as it 
should be. The business house that to-day would 
conduct business on methods employed in 1900 would 


Note. —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
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organized and developed. The world has just discovered the 
great value which lies in organized, centralized, mass activity. 
The modern business world is rich in examples demonstrating 
the irresistibility of a great unified, organized industry. The 
isolated individual simply cannot compete with it. The Great 
War has demonstrated, as nothing else could, the great power 
of organized force and its complete invincibility when all its 
possible factors have at last been brought under one directing 
head. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the lessons which 
have been learned in the sphere of industry and in the art of 
war, the value of unification, centralization and mass forma¬ 
tion, should likewise find their place on the mission field. We 
therefore see isolated mission presses come together to form 
great printing houses. We find tract societies and publishing 
houses organized into union mission book companies and 
Christian publishers’ associations. We see an end to the 
training of mission doctors and nurses in the several hospitals 
and inadequately staffed and equipped medical schools. In its 
stead we find two or three centralized, well-organized and 
equipped medical schools strategically located providing for the 
needs of medical education. What was once general is now 
rare, the training of Christian ministers by individual men, 
missions delegating this important task to one of their number ; 
it is surprising what splendid Chinese leaders were produced by 
this method whereby each mission did its own training. But 
this inadequate method has given place to union theological 
schools where not only the several missions of one denomina¬ 
tion unite for theological training, but where, as in Nanking 
and Peking, the missions of several denominations unite in 
providing modern buildings, specially prepared staff, and in 
making available the most recent results of Biblical scholarship 
to young men who are to be the leaders of the Chinese Church 
of to-morrow. 

This new mission technique has in recent years also 
vitally affected that phase of missionary activity designated 
as evangelistic work in contradistinction to educational and 
medical work. The old method of evangelism is rapidly 
passing away. That method was characterized by indivi¬ 
dualistic effort, but modern methods of evangelism may be 
characterized by such words as collectivism, massed activ¬ 
ities, team-work, specialized staff, and centralization of efforts. 
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This is as it should be, if Christianity desires to make a 
real impact upon the non-Christian community. One man 
may strike one key on a piano and another man another key, 
and so five, six, or eight persons, or more, may one after 
another strike their several keys upon the piano, producing little 
effect upon the consciousness of the hearers. That illustrates 
the old method of presenting the Gospel message. Blit let 
Paderewski strike a selected number of keys on the piano, 
properly related, and we have the sonata that reaches the heart 
and attention of the hearer and holds him enthralled. This 
illustrates the motif and ideals of the new evangelism. 

Another cause for the changed method in evangelism is 
attributable to the new conceptions of the Christian message 
and the fuller realization of the Christian task. The story is 
told of an old darky who, at an experience meeting, rose to his 
feet to testify- He spoke as follows : “ Brudders an’ sisters,” 

said he earnestly, ‘‘you knows, an 1 I knows, dat I ain’t been 
what I ought to been. I’se robbed hen roosts, an’ stole hogs, 
an’ told lies, an’ got drunk, an’ slashed folks wid a razor, an’ 
shot ciap, an’ cursed an’ swore, but I thank the Lord, there’s 
one thing I ain’t never done,—I ain’t never lost ma religion 1” 
Fortunately, this view of Christianity which was not confined 
to our colored brethren of a generation ago, is rapidly becoming 
archaic. 

The new conception of the Christian’s task has been well 
stated in an editorial appearing in a new religious quarterly, 
A Review oj Christian Politics and Religion , published in 
Great Britain : 

“The progress of the modern pilgrim cannot be a solitary 
enterprise. He feels no vocation to set off by himself, leaving 
the City of Destruction to its fate. Nor is it even true that he 
feels himself called to take with himself all its citizens or at 
least as many as will follow on his journey to the Celestial City. 
It is the City of Destruction itself that he must reform so far as 
he is able, into the Celestial City. It is on earth, all over it, 
that he prays to see God’s Name hallowed, His Kingdom come, 
and His Will done. He hopes for a time not when he himself 
will be translated from this world to a distant kingdom of 
heaveu, but when the kingdom of this world shall itself become 
the Kingdom of God and of His Christ. 

“The phrases show that this is no novelty. It is the 
rediscovery of something which always lay at the heart of 
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Christianity. But as compared with conceptions of Christianity 
which were current even until quite recent times, it is so new 
as to be revolutionary. . . . The piety of a hundred years ago 
was often directly hostile to the amelioration of conditions 
which outraged human personality. From that we are 
delivered.” 

It is realized that the task of Christianity to-day is not 
merely to save the drunkard but to make it impossible to have 
drunkards. It is not merely to bring comfort and alms to the 
poor but to strive to make poverty impossible. That it is not 
only to hold out heaven as a hope for the other-world life, but 
to bring heaven into this world’s life. That eternal life does 
not begin when we “ascend on the Dragon on high,” but 
eternal life begins now ; and the life which we here live vitally 
affects the life which is ours beyond the veil. That it is no 
longer possible in this day and generation for a man to divorce 
religion from ethics, and for a man to claim that he is deeply 
religious when his attitude toward society is un-Christian. 
That nothing that has to do with human uplift is outside of 
the Church’s sphere of activity. 

One can readily see, as a result of this new conception of 
the Christian message and the Christian task, that the mission¬ 
ary enterprise assumes an entirely different aspect from that of 
a generation ago. It is more diversified. Its articulations to 
the community life are vastly more numerous than the mission¬ 
ary of twenty years ago supposed. All phases of the non- 
Christian community life react upon the missionary message 
much more forcibly than we had once supposed, and affect its 
reception by the individual. The necessity of Christianizing 
the entire social order, if we wish to bring our Christianity in 
its fullness to the individual, is a growingly recognized fact. 
The Christianizing of the whole social order was never so 
realized to be our missionary obligation, as in recent years. 
Therefore, it simply becomes a question of comparative values, 
and the comparative importance of these various tasks which 
confront the missionary as he determines upon the methods 
which he is to employ in evangelism. 

Typical of.present-day evangelism is the work so success¬ 
fully organized and ably directed in Hunan by Dr. Frank 
Keller,—the Hos Angeles Colporteur Band. I need not dwell 
upon the types of work which are carried on under the 
efficient leadership of Dr. Keller, as the work is well-known. 
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I wish simply to point out the fact that instead of following 
the old methods of having the individual colporteur selling 
tracts and Bible portions on steamer hulks, at street corners 
and country markets, we find more profitable results in an 
organized band of twelve or more who descend upon a com¬ 
munity and settle down to a thorough systematic attack upon 
that community with their printed word and the spoken message 
and the postered wall, until the etitire community realizes that 
a new force has been launched in that neighborhood and each 
individual is obliged to give at least passing notice to this band 
of Christian workers who have invaded the neighborhood. 
This illustrates a vital principle in the new methods of 
evangelism,—the massing of a large number of individual 
efforts into one large organized force. Formerly whereas a 
community did not realize the presence of one colporteur in 
their midst selling and distributing tracts,—in fact, we can 
conceive of ten or eleven colporteurs working in a given com¬ 
munity, each by himself, without the community realizing 
that any big force was being directed upon its life,—when 
these individual colporteurs are organized together, into a 
team, with a team spirit and a definite objective, and under 
wise leadership, the result is that the community cannot fail 
to react to this larger massed influence thus brought to bear 
upon it. 

Another type of evangelistic effort has been suggested but, 
so far as I know, has not yet been given a trial. It is the 
organization of an institutional church as a mobile equipment. 
The staff would consist of trained workers to conduct health 
campaigns, educational institutes, modern agricultural demon¬ 
strations ; provide illustrated lectures—moving pictures and 
slereopticons; conduct normal classes in the Phonetic Script, 
and feature other social service activities. In connection with 
these activities, it would carry on daily evangelistic services 
in the tent or building rented for the purpose. The entire 
staff and equipment would settle down in a large “hsien” or 
market town, for six or eight weeks, and in that place function 
all the activities generally pertaining to a Christian community 
center, until the Christian message and objective have been 
impinged upon the community. The staff and equipment 
would then proceed to another center and repeat their efforts 
whilst a follow-up team occupied the place being vacated ; the 
follow-up team having for its duty the conserving and the 
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organizing of the results obtained by this intensive campaign. 
This type of evangelism would be particularly suited for large 
country districts in which some missions are operating. There is 
no reason why this method should not be eminently successful. 
It would require several years to train the staff, assemble the 
equipment, and project an effective program. But I believe 
that the result would more than justify the time and the 
expense invested in such an undertaking. 

It is, of course, impossible to deal adequately with such a 
subject as this, and leave unmentioued the splendid work 
which the Y. M. C. A. has been doing during the last fifteen 
years in China. It can be truly said that in very many of the 
forms of present-day evangelism, the Y. M. C. A. has been 
the pioneer and has blazed the way. Inasmuch as the concrete 
work of the Y. M. C. A. is thoroughly familiar, it is not 
necessary for me to expand any further upon its methods and 
purposes. There is no missionary organization in China from 
which I have received more help and inspiration in the develop¬ 
ment of my own work. The Y. M. C. A. has developed from 
the small beginnings of twenty-five years ago when even its 
name was not known in China. In fact, as recently as fifteen 
years ago, it was an unknown organization outside of the large 
coast treaty ports. During this brief span it has developed 
until it is to-day perhaps the best known of all our missionary 
agencies among the educated non-Christians of this great land. 

Now let us consider, somewhat in detail, what is becoming 
an increasingly prevalent type of evangelistic work,—the 
Institutional Church, or Community Guild, or Community 
Church, or Christian Institute, or Social Center. This type 
of work goes under many names, but they all have the same 
object in mind. I will try to define my conception of an 
institutional cliurch. 

An institutional church is a place of worship and service 
wherein Christian activities are centralized, organized, and 
directed under a trained leadership, with the view of securing 
the co-operation of every member in Christian service and of 
making a Christian contact with all the community life and 
activities so as to Christianize the community and the 
individual. 

This at the same time provides an adequate program both 
for each Christian to express the manward functioning of his 
faith, and also to build up and extend by prayer, worship, and 
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service, that order of Christian democracy otherwise known as 
the Kingdom of God, which our Divine Lord and Master 
came and gave His life for, and rose again to establish and 
make world-embracing. 

Let us briefly examine the above connotation of an institu¬ 
tional church. We immediately note that it says nothing 
concerning equipment. I have asked supposed institutional 
church workers concerning their work and been informed that 
they had ping-pong tables, checker-boards, and other games, 
a reading-room, etc. I recall the classic definition of a 
college,'—Mark Hopkins sitting on one end of a log and a 
student on the other. An institutional church, likewise, is 
not an equipment. It is a program of activities. The equip¬ 
ment is merely an accessory, quite desirable to be sure. With 
this conception of. the institutional church, it will be possible 
not only for a large city work to be maintained under this 
connotation, but it becomes a like possibility for the church in 
the out-station. We have an illustration of this in Shanghai 
where the Presbyterian Church is projecting a large community 
church work in the Chinese city—the Nantao Christian 
Institute, while a group of Christians in an out-station have 
caught the vision and have organized a community church in 
that out-station. 

The definition of an institutional church implies that we 
gather together the day schools and English classes, the clinics 
and reading rooms, the prayer meetings and the evangelistic 
bauds, the Sunday schools and the Bible study classes, the 
Sunday services of worship and the spasmodic social service 
activities,—all of which we find in almost every station. They 
are grouped and correlated, aud a unified program formulated 
in which the varied activities are utilized,—and we have 
launched a mighty Christian impact upon the community. 

It is needless to say that such a task necessitates a trained 
and qualified staff. In fact, it is right here that the best 
organized community church project may fall down. Our Siang- 
tan Community Guild for some time, with splendid organiza¬ 
tion and program of activities, and equipment, was impotent 
because we were obliged to use on our staff men who were not 
qualified for the task. We had to possess our souls in patience 
while our staff was being trained at Peking, Nanking, and 
Shanghai. May we not hope that the time will soon come 
when no missionary college in China will qualify that does not 
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provide a center such as the Yangtzepoo Social Center, as a 
laboratory for its Departments of Sociology, Education, Econom¬ 
ics and Religion, where the student body can get the 
practical training and varied experience so that they can do 
their bit as Christian men in their community when they go out 
into the world ? I wonder just how many of our theological 
schools are making provision in their curriculum for this 
essential training for the church leaders of to-morrow. 

The definition of an institutional church implies “direct¬ 
ed” activities. This does not call for a Ludendorf. It means 
that the several activities must not be permitted to ruu under 
their own momentum or drive at unrelated objectives. It is 
essential that the trained staff meet daily for prayer and 
conference when the problems of the several departments are 
mutually considered and policies and programs determined upou. 
A conference is only a meeting where, instead of the opiniou 
of one being forced upon the others, all have a voice in 
shaping programs and policies. This promotes morale, esprit 
de corps , and the discovery of latent leadership. 

The definition of an institutional church implies as 
fundamental a knowledge of the community that is to be 
reached,—its composition, its needs, its strength, and its weak¬ 
nesses. An early survey is imperative. The character of the 
community will naturally greatly determine the type and 
program of the community church. The Institutional Church 
work in Tsinan lias gradually been evolved from the wonderful 
museum which Dr. J. S. Whitewright founded and developed 
to such a high stage of efficiency that it has deservedly secured 
a national reputation. The Yangtzepoo Social Center had 
its genesis under the guise of a laboratory for the Depart¬ 
ment of Sociology of the Baptist College. It is located in an 
industrial community and its problems and technique are 
therefore different from those organized iu a more normal 
neighborhood and under normal circumstances. Then in Foo¬ 
chow we have the splendid institutional church maintained by the 
Methodist Mission, one of the first and one of the best equipped 
institutional churches in China. This church is located in 
the immediate community of the Y.M.C.A. and this fact has 
largely influenced the methods and objectives of that church 
whose desire is not to compete with, but rather augment and 
supplement the work so successfully carried on there by the 
Y.M.C.A. In Changsha, Nanking,' or Peking where there are 
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large student populations, the type and activities of the 
community church will naturally be different from our 
Community Guild in Siangtan where there is no student class 
or Y.M.C.A. and where we must plan to reach the great 
merchant and “live-at-home” classes. On the other hand, a 
community like that which the Nantao Institute ministers to 
is so cosmopolitan that its program is delimited only by 
resources in staff, funds, and equipment. 

Since the institutional church seeks to reach the eutire 
community, what is more natural than that here in China we 
should try to reach the eutire community and the individual 
through the family,—the unit of Chinese society. 

In our Siangtan Community Guild, emphasis is placed 
upon the family as a unit to be enlisted in the Guild activities. 
A family membership not only secures for the holder the 
privileges of our Guild in the social and religious activities, 
but also provides an education free of tuition for the children 
in the family, the number of children who can thus be served 
being determined by the type of family membership, whether 
honorary, special, or general. This enables us to get into the 
homes of the community and secure at once the interest of the 
entire family. When we have entertainments, our auditorium 
provides accommodations not only for the husbands or the sons, 
but for the wives or the daughters as well. Six schools for men 
and women are maintained daily. The membership is divided 
into three Departments: Men’s, Women’s and Junior Depart¬ 
ments. The activities of the Guild are conducted under the 
following Departments: Religious, Educational, Physical, 
Membership, Medical, and Administration Departments. There 
are separate lobbies for the men, the boys, and the women, 
where they can gather for games and social fellowship. 

The definition of an institutional church involves the 
enlistment of every Christian in its activities, each assigned to 
that particular form of Christian community service for which 
lie is best fitted. It is a selective draft, and all are drafted. It 
is impossible to over-state the importance of this emphasis on 
every member service, in the light of the fact that such a large 
portion of church membership in China views the church 
somewhat like an impecunious nephew looks upon his rich and 
generous uncle, rather than as an organization, which, unless 
it secures the contribution of their talents in service, is to that 
extent impoverished. 
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The social service program has five great recognized funda¬ 
mental objectives: (i) the Christianizing of the social thought; 
(2) the Christianizing of the social conscience ; (3) the Chris¬ 
tianizing of the social activities of the community ; (4) the 
Christianizing of the social relationships; (5) the Christianizing 
of the social spirit,—a task worthy enough to challenge the 
best in all of ns ! 

The institutional church is not without its problems and 
difficulties. It is so easy to have your program of activities so 
crowded with social and educational features that very little 
room is left for the purely religious activities. It is so easy to 
draw the crowd and secure the interest in educational activities 
or for entertainments when so few respond to an invitation for 
a service of worship and evangelism. There is always the 
great danger of making social service and community uplift 
an end in itself rather than a means to an end or a method in 
which our extreme objective can find expression. But hazard 
and difficulty exist in connection with all things worth while 
iu this world. Character would not he worth so much to us as 
it is, be so highly prized or carefully guarded, were not 
character produced amidst great temptation and danger. It 
must ever be remembered that the religious motive must be 
the dominating motive, the Spirit of God the dominating force, 
and the salvation of souls the dominant aim in this type of 
work. 

In the Siaugtau Community Guild, in addition to the 
educational and social service programs, are maintained all the 
usual devotional and (so-styled) religious activities. During 
the week preceding the writing of this paper, more than 1,200 
of our constituents, through evangelistic services, Sunday school, 
voluntary Bible classes and prayer service, were brought in touch 
with the Christian message. I wish it were possible for me to 
present the program of religious activities for the next three 
months, presented by our Religious Work secretary, and adopted 
at a recent staff conference. Suffice it to say that in this 
program provision is made for three organized Sunday schools 
and an additional fifteen or more organized voluntary Bible 
classes, which are to be conducted under the supervision of 
our Religious Work Department with a unified course of 
instruction and text books, quarterly examinations, and the 
awarding of certificates to those who have successfully passed 
these examinations and been faithful in their attendance. 
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This question is frequently put: Is there a larger number of 
church members secured through the community church than 
by the old methods? It is still too early to give comparative 
statistics. I have every confidence that the institutional church 
will meet the pragmatic test. But no more should this factor 
determine the maintenance of tin's type of Christian enterprise 
than we would by the same criterion determine whether 
evangelistic preaching be continued or not. 

All those engaged in community church work whom I 
have consulted, have the conviction that it is vital for develop¬ 
ment of this type of evangelism, that the services for prayer, 
worship, and the administration of sacraments, and the social 
and educational features, be all maintained in one building. The 
equipment for worship should be so located and of such compar¬ 
ative excellence as to convey the impression that there is the 
crown and glory of our work,—the ultimate objective where we 
would draw our community with us to get strength and power for 
victorious living and service. It is here where our work must 
differentiate itself from a Settlement House or a "Y.” If we 
fail here, we forfeit our “raison d’etre.” Our Community Guild 
does not measure up to standard. We are striving to reach it. 
All services but one (the Sunday morning preaching service) 
are now conducted in the Guild auditorium, and we hope to 
provide, iu our permanent equipment, an auditorium for 
worship conforming to our ideal. 

The next phase of modern evangelism that I wish to 
present is Organized City Evangelism. One characteristic of 
the new evangelism is that it calls for closer and larger 
co-operation amongst the several missions working in any given 
locality. Only in this way can a worthy presentation be made 
of Christianity—worthy when considering the greatness of our 
message, worthy when we consider also the greatness of our 
task. A task which individual missionaries have found impos¬ 
sible to undertake, has been found not impossible when the 
individual missions banded themselves together in a big united 
evangelistic effort to occupy the city for Christ. 

What should therefore have beeu more natural than the 
development of efforts iu some of our aggressive cities toward 
permanent organization, for a united endeavor to accomplish 
this purpose. Nanking has already formed such a permanent 
organization. In order that we may get a brief, comprehensive 
view of the scheme of organization, I will give extracts from 
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the Constitution of the Union Evangelistic Committee of the 
Christian churches in Hangchow, in which city this type of 
work has been most successfully operated, and where it has 
been maintained for the longest period : 

“The purpose of this Committee is to organize all the 
forces within the Church of Christ in Hangchow for the 
presentation of the Gospel to the entire city. The Committee 
shall seek to organize all the churches to use the members 
according to their gifts, to plan and direct a Forward Movement 
so that all people of all classes shall hear the Gospel and be 
won to Christ. The Union Committee shall be composed of 
representatives, two from each denomination. The method 
of choosing representatives shall be left to each of the several 
churches and missions to decide for themselves. The sources 
of income : The funds required for this work are sought from 
four sources,—subscriptions from the Church membership, 
special gifts from those who are in sympathy with the Move¬ 
ment, contributions from Missions or Boards, subscriptions 
from various departments of city life. Methods of work : The 
Union Committee, when its program is thoroughly organized, 
is to have two general secretaries, one a Chinese and the other a 
foreigner, who shall have general oversight of the city evangel¬ 
istic work and of the departmental secretaries. Departmental 
secretaries undertake the work of evangelism in the various de¬ 
partments of city life, who ally with themselves other workers 
as volunteers without salary. 5 ’—Special secretaries are projected 
for distinct Evangelism, Press and Publicity, Interchurch Social 
Service, Work among Students, and Sunday Schools. 

In their program of activities they include such items as 
aggressive evangelism ; the promotion of the spirit of unity 
within the Church; the development of industrial efficiency and 
the desire for self-support ; the geographical division of the 
city in reaching all sections and homes; the arousing of each 
Christian to fulfill his individual and collective responsibility 
for furthering the Gospel; the devising of methods of 
evangelism amongst the officials, scholars, merchants, mothers, 
and philanthropic organizations in the city ; special methods 
of multiplying places of preaching, such as tent meetings; 
the uses of newspapers, charts, books, lectures, placards, etc., 
to make known the Christian religion and thus promote 
religious faith ; the organization and the development of 
institutional churches ; the giving of assistance in home life, 
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such as aid to mothers in the rearing of their children ; the 
multiplication of Sunday Schools that the young may 
study God’s Word. Those who profess Christianity as the 
result of this united movement are received in and nurtured 
by the nearest Church. Such, in short, is the program upon 
which the United Evangelistic Committee of Hangchow has 
been operating since 1913. 

This subject of the institutional church and organized 
city evangelism is sure to be such a big factor in the coming 
decade that the National Christian Conference may well set 
apart an adequate place in its program for a consideration of 
the same. 

In closing, I wish to draw attention to the fact that if we 
wish to make our evangelism effective it is most essential that 
we use the same care and discrimination in selecting qualified 
workers, in giving them the best training, and providing them 
with an adequate salary, as is practised by the educational and 
medical workers on the Mission field. The program upon 
which the evangelism of to-day is employed is certainly much 
vaster than the task assumed by the evangelistic workers of a 
score of years ago; but this program is not too vast when we 
consider the greatness of the power of God, the relation of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to all of our activities, and the crying 
need of the Chinese people in the home, in industry, and social 
relationships, for the transforming touch of Christ’s Spirit. It 
is not for the evangelistic workers to question whether this 
program is capable of realization or not. The question is 
rather,—Is this conception of the Christian Message the 
conception which was in the mind of our Lord when He came 
to bring salvation and establish His Kingdom ? If it is, shall 
we not go on with a confident assurance that with the limitless 
resources in the power of God behind us, vve shall be able to win 
this nation to Jesus Christ and make every nook and corner of 
this nation, every industry, and activity of its society, recognize 
the mastery of our Lord, and bring every individual soul into 
living fellowship with Christ Who came in order that all might 
have Life and have it in abundance. 
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Origin of Chinese Music 

MARJORIE SPICKLKR CAVANAGH 

T iHE following is composed of extracts from a paper on the 
general subject, “ Primitive Music,” read before the 
^_J music department of the Shanghai American Woman’s 
Club. The subject was considered iu its relation to and 
influence on the later development of music, hence the scientific 
aspect was not touched upon. 

Primitive Music divides itself into three groups for study : 

I. Those systems which had no bearing at all upon our 
music. 

II. Those which indirectly influenced ours. 

III. Those which directly influenced ours. 

Chinese music belongs to division I. It is interesting 
merely as a distinctive type of ancient music. 

Music is the oldest of the arts. In fact it begau when 
man discovered speech. Among ancient peoples music was 
practised with song and instruments long before the arts of 
sculpture and painting came into existence. 

The Chinese had the most complete musical system of any 
primitive people, but like everything Chinese, it soon became 
so conventionalized and bound up with formalities that further 
development was precluded and music in China has never 
passed beyond its earliest stages. 

The Chinese themselves say that their music begau iu the 
reign of the Emperor Fu Hsi (B.C. 2852). From about the 
time of the “Yellow Emperor” Huang Ti (B.C. 2697), their 
musical theory and practice began to assume something of its 
present form. Modern Chinese music dates from the Taug 
Dynasty. 

The Emperor Shun (B.C. 2255) composed the piece called 
“Ta Shao,” which sixteen hundred years later so deeply moved 
Confucius that for three months he “did not know the taste 
of meat.” That the great' restorer of ancient virtue himsell 
realized the potency of music we can judge from his sage 
remarks about it. He is recorded to have written :— 

" Harmony has the power to draw Heaven downwards to 
Earth. It inspires men to love the good and to do their duty. 
If one should desire to kuow whether a kingdom Is well governed, 
if its morals are good or bad, the quality of its music will furnish 
forth the answer.” 
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and again :— 

“There are two important things which should exist in well 
ordered society: ceremonial order and music.” 

In ancient Chinese philosophy music was held not only 
to give pleasure, but to be the chief corrective to undue and 
ill-regulated pleasures. One of the most popular stringed 
instruments was given a character which had the same sound 
as the word “ prohibition." Thence arose the idea that music 
symbolizes the prohibition of anything impure, till at length 
music came to be synonymous with “purity of the human 
heart.” However, paradoxical as it seems, during the time 
of Confucius (about 550 B, C.) the true old music began to be 
less practised and three hundred years later it was lost beyond 
recovery in the reign of the vandal Emperor Shih Huang Ti, 
“the destroyer of books.” It is undoubtedly true also that 
music became a lost art owing to a lack of proper notation. 

The speculative character of the Chinese mind is shown 
in their musical theory. The octave was divided into twelve 
parts or Hi by Linglun. The story goes that as Linglun 
was one day wandering in the forest he was attracted by the 
song of a male and female phoenix bird, which sounded respec¬ 
tively the six odd and six even tones of the octave. These tones 
he straightway fixed by tuning a separate bamboo reed to each. 
Eater the reeds were superseded by more durable materials 
such as copper, marble and jade. In eharacteristic Chinese 
fashion these lit were all given quaint names such as, “Forest 
Bell,” “Great Frame,” “Luxuriant Vegetation," etc. The 
intervals of these lit have been accurately measured but none 
is in tune with our Western scale. This primeval kind of 
scale was altered by every succeeding dynasty till during the 
great Ming reign in the 15th century all half-tones were 
excluded and the pentatonic scale, usually considered the 
characteristic one, resulted. It is neither major nor minor. 

With customary union of art and politics, the individual 
tones of this five-toned scale were given the following names:— 
Do — Kuug — The Emperor 
Re — Shang — The Minister 
Mi — Chiao — The people 
Sol — Chih — Affairs of States 
La — Fu — Material objects. 

These five tones were also interwoven with the mystical 
and significant number five, which corresponds to the five 
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planets, five points of the compass, five colors, and five 
elements. The idea of the Chinese in connecting music with 
natural phenomena was to embrace all phases of the universe, 
heaven, earth, and mankind in one grand and noble cosmic 
art. 

A more complete translation of the significant meaning of 
the tones of the pentatonic scale is given in a paper on Chinese 
music by the late Mrs. Timothy Richard : — 

“The five notes are in heaven the essence of the five 
planets; on earth they are the soul of the five elements ; in 
man they are the sound of his five organs, thus 
Do = the spleen 
Re — the lungs 
Mi = the liver 

So = the heart and La the stomach 

This idea is also carried farther, as follows :— 

Do is the earth, its symbol a Prince, its nature faithfulness, 
its taste sweet, its color yellow, its business is with thought, 
its position centra], its length 8r, its sound heavy but easy, 
like a cow lowing at drinking water—it is founded on union. 

Re is mineral, its symbol a minister, its nature righteous¬ 
ness, taste pungent, color white, its business is with speech, 
its position westerly, length 72, its .sound clear and quick like 
a sheep having lost its companion. It is founded on expansion. 

Mi is vegetable matter, its symbol is a subject, its nature 
love, its taste sour, color green ; its business is with appear¬ 
ances, its position eastern, length 64, its sound is defensive 
and careful like a pheasant lighting on a branch. It is founded 
on courage. 

Sol is fire. Its symbol is affairs, its nature worship, taste 
bitter, color vermilion, its business is with seeing, its position 
southern, length 54, its sound overflowing and quick, like a 
pig screaming. It is founded 011 independence. 

La is water. Its symbol things, its nature knowledge, 
taste salt, color black, its business is with hearing, its position 
northern, length 48, its sound is scattered and hollow, like 
a horse neighing in the desert. It is founded on putting 
forth. 

This quaint reasoning is probably not so fabulous as it 
sounds, for the length of the tones has been found by proof 
of scientific measurement to be quite exact, and we shall later 
heat again of the importance of color in various other systems. 
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The great Beethoven had such a distinct sense of tone or key 
color that lie often transposed pieces sent to him for criticism 
and help, putting them into more pertinent keys. 

About the time of the Tang Dynasty a seven tone chromatic 
scale was invented. While very ingenuous it remained only 
a theory and was neither used in ritual nor popular music. 

The system of notation known as the “ Kung Ch‘ih ” was 
invented during the Sung Dynasty (960-1126). It is equivalent 
to our “sol-fa” system. It catne from the Northern Liao 
Dynasty, a race telated to the Mongols and Manchus. This 
was a little before Guido (d. 1050) invented the staff and 
introduced the use of syllables. Thus we see that the Chinese 
had the complete names for the diatonic scale 600 years before 
it was completed in Europe. 

Rhythmically there is nothing very definite about Chinese 
music. There are two chief marks to indicate rhythm, which 
is only of one kind—4/4 or common time. One of these is a 
cross (X) “pan” the other a circle (Q)—“yen.” (Let us 
digress for a moment here for the sake of noting that the 
circle (Q) was used later in Europe when the first time 
signatures were beiug evolved. It was the pioneer of our 
mark C—which denotes 4/4 or “common time.” Its sig¬ 
nificance there was the implication of perfection, a circle being 
considered the symbol of the Holy Trinity—and 4/4 or 
“common time.” as it is sometimes called—from this symbol 
C—was considered perfect.) To resume: the cross or “pan” 
was placed beside accented notes; the circle beside unaccented 
ones. These marks were introduced in the iotli century A.D. 
along with “ Kung Ch‘ih.” This system is so arbitrary that 
a Chinese must hear a tune played before he can execute it, 
and a tune is seldom played the same in different localities. 

In Confucian ceremonial music there are no time marks. 
Each note seems a bar in itself, so long drawn out is the 
effect. 

Chinese music has always been in unison; there is no part 
singing. An interesting point is the practice of the Buddhist 
priests, who, while they all keep the same rhythm, are 
permitted to use the intonation best suited to their individual 
voices, when chauting in the temple service. 

Chinese melodies have a peculiar wandering character 
since the important thing to the Chinese ear is the tone-color 
or timbre, rather than the systematic progression of individual 
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tones. There are eight different tone-colors depending on the 
material from which they are derived : Skins, stone, metal, 
baked earth, silk, gourd, wood or bamboo. 

Chinese music divides itself into two groups: religious 
and popular. Of the two the latter is negligible for this study, 
as the music of the streets aud the t£ sing-song,” which we 
hear on every hand, is notoriously low, and comparatively 
modern. The former, however, is ancient and practically 
identical with the Confucian ritual, and so demands atten¬ 
tion. 

The purity aud antiquity of ritual music has been care¬ 
fully guarded. All tbe “rubrics” in connection with the 
religious services are based on strict tradition and a special 
board of officers sees to their proper observance. The most 
important ceremonies were those devoted to the worship of 
Heaven and Earth at the winter and summer solstices re¬ 
spectively, and those to Confucius and lesser departed saints and 
prophets during the summer and autumn. In the days of 
the monarchy, the emperor was the President of the “Society 
of the Learned ” under whose auspices these festivals are held. 
He was supposed to be always present in person. 

The actual Confucian ceremony at Peking takes place in 
the temple dedicated to the seer. The main features of 
musical interest are the stately “Guiding March” played as 
the celebrant (in former times the Emperor) advances from 
the second gate- of the temple to the altar and back and the 
“ Hymn to Confucius.” At the second gate the priest leaves 
his sedan chair and walks to the temple at a slow and stately 
pace. A band of fourteen musicians and eleven ensigns and 
umbrella bearers precede him. During this the “Guiding 
March” is being played. When he enters the temple the 
music ceases and profound silence reigns. Everybody is in 
his place, singers, harpers, sheng players and small drums are 
ranged on the west and east sides within the temple, the 
bell and stone instruments, flutes and larger drums are outside. 
On the marble terrace are thirty-six dancers divided into two 
groups, one on the west, the other on the east. In front of 
each group stands a leader, who carries a kind of banner with 
which he guides tbe movements of the group. In front of 
the chanters in the temple are two dragon-embroidered flags. 
When the “Hymn to Confucius” is started these flags are 
raised. 
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The “Hymn” is the only one sung while the celebrant 
is actually at the altar. It is extremely long, consisting of 
six strophes or verses; four of these are accompanied by cere¬ 
monial dancing. The six verses signify respectively :— 

ist — The reception of the approaching spirit (the Chinese 
believe that spirits in whose honor a ceremony is performed, 
descend from heaven to receive offerings prepared for them). 
2nd — The first presentation of offerings. 

3rd — The second presentation of offerings. 

4th — The third and last presentation of offerings. 

5th — The removal of viands. 

6th — Escorting the spirit back. 

The lu or key in which the “Hymn” is intoned varies 
according to the lunar calendar. At any event the range in 
Confucian worship is always small because Confucius was the 
exponent of the “Doctrine of the Mean,” hence no extremes 
are permitted. The range never exceeds one octave. The 
astronomical phase seems to take precedence in importance 
over the musical. To the Chinese ear this is of little conse¬ 
quence ! We can imagine the feelings of an occidental choir, 
if when about to perform a solemn anthem they received 
orders from the astronomical bureau to transpose it down a 
fifth because the phase of the moon had changed ! 

The instrumental accompaniment to this stately ceremonial 
is ancient and curious. Each strophe or verse is started by 
a single heavy metal bell, which is immediately answered by 
a heavy stone chime. These two instruments always work 
in pairs. The tune itself is played on small gong-chimes 
combined with small stone-chimes, plucked stringed instru* 
ments, flutes, ocarinas, clappers and sheng . At the end of 
the verse a drum is beaten thrice and answered by two other 
drums. After the sixth verse the “tiger-box” is beaten three 
times. Can you not picture the gorgeousness of this solemn 
ceremony, rich in color and sonorous in sound ? 

The instruments of most importance used in the ritual 
are the c/nng, sometimes king, a set of L-sbaped stone-chimes 
made of a black calcareous stone, hung from a cross-bar in 
a frame work and struck by means of a hammer. They vary 
in size from the single big slab used to start the hymn to the 
sixteen slab instrument with which all the times are accompa¬ 
nied. 

The sheng is the most interesting Chinese instrument and 
from our point of view the most important since it is the 
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prototype of our reed-organ. The body was originally a gourd, 
but nowadays it is a lacquered wooden imitation into which 
seventeen tubes of five different lengths are inserted. The 
arrangement of the tubes is more for prettiness than anything 
else, as the height of any tube does not affect its pitch. The 
hollow gourd has a mouth piece which gives the instrument 
a peculiar tea-pot-like shape. Unlike other wind instruments 
it is sounded by sucking in the breath, instead of blowing into 
it. This may be but one of the endless testimonies to the 
opinion that everything is up-side-down iu China! The 
amount of pride in the sheng is very great and if a player 
cannot be produced a coolie is often hired to carry a dummy 
in a ceremonial procession. The sheng is the oldest and 
almost the sole representation of the “ free single reed ” family. 
A single specimen imported into Russia gave the Danish 
professor Kranzeustein the idea of applying its principle to 
the reed-orgau. 

Another important ritualistic instrument is the yii or 
tiger-box. It consists of a conventionalized tiger of wood on 
a wooden box three feet and a half in length. Across the 
tiger’s back is a series of twenty-seven saw-like projections. 
The player strikes the tiger three times on the head after 
each strophe of the “ Hymn to Confucius” and then runs the 
stick rapidly three times down the spine. Note that three 
is the predominating number in Ibis ritual—each instrument is 
played in groups of three rhythmic pulses. 

Some of the common secular instruments besides the 
various types of flute are the yang ckHn or foreign 
dulcimer, a trapezoidal box with sixteen sets of wires which 
are struck by two bamboo rods. This is very commonly used 
in the “sing-songs”; and the hu chHn, that well known 
four-stringed fiddle with a cylindrical body, which is played 
with a bow passing between the strings. Every artistically 
inclined house-boy owns and manipulates one of these. Then 
there are the myriad types of drums, far too numerous to 
mention. 

While other primitive peoples united their music with 
poetry and dramatic action, the Chinese developed theirs 
independently and adhered to such formalities that there is 
no artistic inspirational element in it. Further, there has 
been little scientific investigation and nothing of theoretical 
value has been contributed. Although China has had no 
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bearing on the development of modern music, it may be said 
that the popular trend of contemporary composers for at¬ 
mosphere is toward the Orient. Thus in some of our most 
modern music we glimpse suggestions of the tonality and 
musical style of the yellow race. 

References: “History of Music,’’ Pratt; “History of 
Music,” Stanford and Forsyth ; “Chinese Music,” Mrs. 
Timothy Richard; “The Music and Musical Instruments of 
Japan,” Piggott. 


Why I Have Joined the Bible Union of China 

D. E. HOSTE 

(.Reprinted from “ The Bulletin of the Bible Union 
of China " April 1921.) 


tioned the character and motives of those starting it, or 
was without sympathy with their aim; for my own views 
regarding the Holy Scriptures and the doctrines referred to in 
the Tentative Statement of the Union, were substantially the 
same as those of its authors. On the other hand, I dreaded the 
possibility of a campaign of denunciation of fellow-missionaries, 
conducted in a harsh, acrimonious spirit, that would tend to 
excite similar sentiments in the minds of those attacked, and 
do far more harm than good. It is obviously most desirable 
that, so far as possible, we as a missionary body in this country, 
should present a united front in the face of prevailing material¬ 
ism, moral evil, and erroneous beliefs. Hence, one shrank from 
a step which might hinder or set back the work of drawing the 
missionaries together, in which progress had been made during 
recent years. Again, ought time and strength to be diverted 
from the positive work of propagating the Christian faith, to 
action that might lead to results such as those just mentioned ? 
Besides this, was not the fact of my belonging to a mission, 
with a doctrinal basis generally known to be strictly evangelical 
and conservative, in itself a sufficient testimony for what one 
held to be the truth? After coming into touch with those 
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T must frankly be confessed that the first news of the Bible 
Union was received by me with a measure of doubt, 
almost amounting to disapproval. Not that one ques- 
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forming the Bible Union, however, I felt satisfied that they 
were animated by the spirit of charity and courtesy towards 
those from whom they differed, hence that my fears, mentioned 
above, were not likely to be realized. 

It must be evident to thoughtful observers, whatever their 
particular school of theological thought, that, duriug the past 
two decades, whilst denominational distinctions have been 
diminishing, a new and deeper line of cleavage has been grow¬ 
ing in the missionary body, through the change of attitude on 
the part of a considerable number of its members towards the 
authority of the Bible and of the great doctrines it sets forth, 
concerning Sin and Redemption. The division thus made is 
different in character from those separating denominations, the 
latter,^to a large extent, being due to varying interpretations of 
the Scriptures; whilst the other arises from a new and different 
attitude towards the Scriptures themselves. That is to say, 
positions which used to be held and which many of us still hold 
to be essential to Christian faith, have been departed from ; it 
being, to that extent, virtually acknowledged that the attacks 
on the Bible and Christian doctrine, made in former days by 
their avowed enemies, were justified. These statements are 
made without any desire to impugn the motives or good in¬ 
tentions of those adopting the new positions; the point is that a 
difference of a vital and fundamental character has thus devel¬ 
oped, whether regarded from the “Conservative” or “Liberal” 
point of view. It is too late, therefore, to utter warnings 
against introducing a new line of cleavage in the Christian body 
of China. That has already been brought about by the move¬ 
ment under consideration. 

Christianity as taught in the Bible is essentially super¬ 
natural ; hence the attempt, however well meant, to tone down 
or eliminate the supernatural in it admits a principle that in¬ 
volves its destruction. Whilst recognizing that there are 
numbers'more or less affected by Modernism, who are still sincere 
Christians, it is my conviction that the movement as a whole 
is, in esseuce, a departure from Christianity as taught in the 
Old and New Testaments. Can those who believe that the 
doctrines mentioned in the Tentative Statement of the Bible 
Union are true and vital escape the responsibility, at the present 
time, definitely to affirm that belief and take what steps they 
can to |protect those with whose religious welfare they are 
entrusted from teachings subversive of them? Not unnaturally, 
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many of those holding the “new” views regard it as both their 
right and their duty to teach them, and, in so doing, to deny the 
old ones. This being so, it becomes the duty of those believing 
the old to defend them and to make dear the true nature, as 
they believe it, of the new propaganda. 

Whilst speaking of this movement as “new,” we hold 
that, in essence, its tendency is towards a relapse from revealed 
into natural religion, and is therefore a reverting to what is 
really old. Our observation of its past and its present makes 
ns fear that, as time goes on, it will more and more develop 
into phases of avowed unbelief in Christianity as taught by 
the Apostles. Our position, as men entrusted with the 
propagation of the Christian faith in China, makes it all the 
more incumbent upon us to see that the Christian message is 
given entire and unimpaired. A religion, the distinctive 
doctrines of which are in process of dissolution, is not likely 
to make much headway against alien and hostile faiths. 

What was the attitude of the Apostolic preachers as they 
confronted the Roman world of their time, with its wide-spread 
scepticism, its materialism and moral decadence, its philosophies 
and speculations? Did they tone down or modify their message 
in the hope of rendering it more acceptable to the men of that 
day? On the contrary, we know that they delivered a clear- 
cut, dogmatic message of a most uncompromising character, in 
the propagation of which they were prepared to face poverty, 
contempt, danger and death itself. If seemed foolish, but the 
event vindicated their wisdom. Does not history show that it 
is only those religious movements having at their centre, deep, 
living experience and intense conviction, coupled with bold, 
dogmatic proclamation of the truths believed, which win? The 
others gradually tend to become more and more merged into the 
currents of thought and systems of belief around them. 

In closing, let me briedy recapitulate the reasons which 
have led me, after careful thought, to decide that my duty 
was no longer to hold aloof from the Bible Union, but to 
join it: 

1. I feel satisfied that those promoting the Union are 
animated by a spirit of charity and courtesy toward those from 
whom they differ. 

2. It is my conviction that the Modernist movement, as 
a whole, is a departure from the Christian faith as revealed in 
the Bible. 
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3. Observation of its past and present processes makes 
me fear that, in the future, its phases will increasingly develop 
into avowed unbelief in the Bible and its doctrinal teachings. 

4. Many connected with the Modernist movement are 
active in spreading its views, and, in so doing, ignore or deny 
what I believe to be divinely revealed truth. 

5. I, therefore, feel it my duty to join the Bible Union 
in its organized, concerted witness to what we hold to be the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity and to identify myself 
with its efforts, by voice and by pen, to restore those who have 
departed from those doctrines, and safeguard others from such 
departure. So far from this being a diverting of time and 
strength from our ministry as missionaries, circumstances are 
such that it has become an essental part of it. 

In conclusion it must be clearly stated that this article is 
written by me purely in an individual capacity and not as repre¬ 
senting any others, either in China or in the home countries. 


The Question of the Supernatural 

A Symposium 

JT has been suggested that those who read the Bible 
historically tend to eliminate the supernatural from 
Christianity. As one who has been trained to interpret 
Scripture according to the canons of historical criticism 
and thereby find it not less, but more, revealing of the Word 
and Way and Will of God, I would most earnestly protest that 
this is not necessarily so. 

To me, as to multitudes of others who read the Bible in 
this way and believe in the development of the Divine self¬ 
revelation to mankind, the Truth of Christianity is essentially 
something revealed, something giveii from above, and therefore, 
in the plain meaning of the word, supernatural. 

Men do sometimes speak as though Christian Truth were 
only the result of a gradual moral and spiritual evolution on 
the part of mankind. No such way of speaking of the Gospel 
of God in Christ is to be found in the pages of the New Testa¬ 
ment. That Gospel is always spokeu of as a revelation; it is 
always, and essentially, something not inferred or arrived at, 
but something given, something revealed. Its source and 
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foundation is not in man at all, but in God. Christianity, in a 
word, is a Revealed, not a Natural, Religion. Its position and 
distinctive truth is the truth of revelation. Of that gradually 
unfolding revelation the Bible is the long record, and a Chris¬ 
tian man may surely read his Bible historically and yet regard 
it as the medium of a revealed and supernatural religion. 

R. K. Evans. 


In the article on “Why I have joined the Bible Union of 
China” published in the “Bible Union Bulletin,” Mr. Hoste, 
the author, seemingly assumes that those who hold the modern 
historic attitude toward the Bible practically eliminate the 
supernatural from Christianity. As one who most assuredly 
holds the modern historic attitude toward the Bible I wish to 
challenge this seeming assumption in Mr. Hoste’s article. I 
most certainly believe in God. I believe that God is working 
as definitely and as extensively in the world to-day as ever 
before in its history. I believe in the capacity of man to have 
fellowship with God and through that fellowship to gain 
strength and guidance. I believe in what is called the Kingdom 
of God iu the world to-day. Victories are being won for 
Christianity in the lives of individuals and iu society that were 
considered impossible uot so very long ago. The whole world 
is pulsating with the activities of a living, present God in 
whom we believe, with whom we have fellowship, and for 
whom we are living. Now I write to ask if God and His 
workings through individuals and social groups are to be con¬ 
sidered iu the class of the supernatural or are they to be con¬ 
signed to what is called natural religion only ? Surely one’s 
attitude toward the historicity of certain narratives in the Old 
and New Testaments is not to be the conclusive test of one’s 
belief in the supernatural. God is greater than His Word and 
greater than His world aud we believe in God. 

J. T. Proctor. 


That “Christianity as taught in the Bible is essentially 
supernatural ” is to my mind not open to doubt but that some 
of the miracles in the New Testament and many in the Old 
Testament are essential neither to Christianity nor to a belief 
in the supernatural seems to me to be equally evident. 
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I believe in, i.e., I confidently trust in, God as the 
spiritual, moral, mental, and substantial Source ofallthatis. 
I believe that Jesus of Nazareth is the expression in human 
flesh of that self-same God and that there is no other name 
given among men whereby men may be saved, and I further 
believe that the cross constitutes an essential part of that salva¬ 
tion. I believe that God the Father and God the Son are 
present through the Spirit in the life of the world to-day : this 
belief resting upon personal experience such as the miraculous 
cure of three crazy persons, one of whom declared himself to 
be bound by devils. 

I do not know how many of the miracles recorded in the 
Old Testament occurred. I do not believe that Jonah spent 
three days in the belly of a whale, but I consider the book of 
Jonah to be one of the most inspired books in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 

As I maintain a critical attitude toward the Old Testa¬ 
ment, so do I toward the New Testament. Whether a miracle 
happened or not is a question of fact. I have no scientific 
belief which compels me to deny any miracle. I have no 
unscientific belief which compels me to accept the truth of 
every statement written in either the Jewish or the Christian 
Scriptures. 

Thus far has God led me. Where he leads me, I shall 
follow. 

A. A. Gii.man. 


Mutual agreement as to matters of fact in connection with 
the question of “cleavage” among Christians which is raised 
by Mr. Hoste’s article will depend upon clear definitions of the 
chief term involved, namely “supernatural.” I take it to 
refer to what is above or apart from the observed sequences of 
nature, without destroying them iu any of the contacts of the 
supernatural with the natural. This is to rule out by definition 
the baser forms of so-called supernaturalism, such as witch¬ 
craft and magic. There is so much paganism left among 
Christians that differences of opinion as to whether the Bible 
is a supernatural book usually resolve themselves into differences 
as to whether God acts by the method of magic or not, and as 
to whether miracles are examples of magic or not. Magic is 
simply wrong science corrupting true religion, and that being 
granted, it follows that supernaturalism, rightly understood, is 
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the very breath of religion; if the supernatural be eliminated 
from religion, nothing is left but dead ethics. If the super 
natural element is taken from Christianity or from the Bible, 
there is no proper religion left at all; Mr. Hoste is quite in the 
right there. Natural religion cannot exist apart from revealed 
religion ; without the voice of God speaking direct to us, we 
are lost indeed. But Mr. Hoste, with the Bible Union, makes 
two deductions from this which cannot be allowed. Granting 
that they clear themselves of the charge of fostering a magical 
view of religion, they contend (i) that the Bible is the only 
written source of revealed religion ; and this I cannot admit, 
lor I have found God’s Spirit testifying to His truth elsewhere ; 
and (2) that the integrity of our texts of the Bible, taken 
together with its unity of thought, is such that it may be held 
to be of one piece, equally inspired, and all equally authorita¬ 
tive ; and to this I cannot agree, but am persuaded that, 
humbly submitting ourselves with prayer to the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, we learn that the revelation is progressive, 
and that we are to expect to be guided to learn further truth ; 
that He has “many things” to say to us that we have not yet 
been able to bear. 

H. K. Wright. 


From one who in loyalty to God and Brotherhood aud 
Truth could not join the “Bible Union of China.” 

Perhaps I am a Modernist, for I welcome Truth, which¬ 
ever of God’s angels, Religion or Science, reveals it to me. 
I love dear, common nature in the blade of grass; like Romanes 
I “ bow iu reverence before the mystery in a drop of pro¬ 
toplasm.” And the love and reverence going out to the 
natural and up to the supernatural blend, until I admit that 
the boundary line between the natural and the supernatural 
stands out less clearly than formerly. I do not love the 
supernatural less, whether revealed between the covers of my 
Bible or in God’s great book of nature, but I love the natural 
more since wireless telegraphy shows the wonderful immanence 
ol God’s laws in the vast intercontinental spaces, and since 
modern psychology has given a clearer meaning to the 
mysterious message which came when Homo Sapiens was born, 
“Let us take this which is made of the dust of the earth, 
breathe upon it, and make it divine.” And when Christ 
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came to restore the image of God, does His divine halo glow 
less brightly if my human hands grasp closely His human 
hands, and if the thought of the blood flowing from His pierced 
side “to wash away my sins” appeals less to my daily sense 
of need than the thought of the blood pulsing warm and vital 
into my weak heart, making it strong to do His will and work ? 

“Materialism,” “moral decadence/’ “philosophies,”—are 
we “toning down” our message to meet them to-day, or, like 
the great Apostle, with hearts yearning with the same love, 
trying to give a living, saving message which shall come in 
such winning form that men will not turn away before catching 
its true note. 

“The distinctive doctrines of my religion” are not “in 
process of dissolution.” The Bible, enriched in significance 
by modern interpretations, makes “revealed religion” a 
living, growing thing, and holds me from lapsing into “natural 
religion.” My faith of forty years ago would stand appalled 
before the wreck of this twentieth century civilization. The 
faith which has seen in the earth’s strata proofs of God’s 
working through countless eons, bringing order out of chaos, 
and exalting life out of the dust, sees him now working out 
a new moral and spiritual order. My conception of God’s 
working in the human mind and heart as learned from my 
ancestors would not he sufficient to enable one to solve the 
problems of to-day, this wonderful to-day, for which God had 
stored up new revelations of His ever unfolding might and love. 

Luella Miner. 


The question of the supernatural is one that seems to me 
to have lost its significance with the modern view of the world. 
Certainly I believe in Revealed Religion, revealed through 
Jesus Christ and the Old and New Testaments. Also I most 
certainly believe that the God of Nature transceuds His own 
creation and that He and many of His acts cannot be entirely 
included or exhausted by that uniformity of sequences which 
we call nature. Thus I believe in the supernatural. But 
what experiences of men are supernatural and what are natural 
is a question that no longer has significance for me. An event 
is none the less divine because it is natural. What does one 
mean by saying it is “supernatural”? Many of us do not 
believe that the supernatural reverses or suspends the laws of 
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nature. Neither is there any real meaning in applying the 
term merely to an event which expresses laws of which we 
are ignorant. Many things that were supernatural in appear¬ 
ance two thousand years ago are perfectly natural to us, and 
things that would appear supernatural to us might seem 
perfectly natural if we had more complete knowledge. As our 
human knowledge will always be finite, there will be some 
acts of an omniscient intelligence which will always appear 
supernatural to us. But those same acts of God show, I 
believe, the same consistency and steadfastness of purpose 
which, in the range of our knowledge, is shown by the 
uniformity of nature, God is a free Personality, subject only 
to His own nature or character, but His acts are not subject 
to freaks and whims and they show consistency of purpose. 
This we call natural law, as far as we understand it. As far 
as we don’t understand it, we may call it supernatural, but 
the difference is not very significant. If God were a great 
artificer who had made the world like a machine, and occa¬ 
sionally interfered with the running of His own machine, 
there would be a significant difference between the natural 
and the supernatural. But if the natural also expresses His 
will, I cannot find much meaning in the term supernatural 
except as a statement of our present limited knowledge. 

In other words, I see no reason for dividing the totality 
of facts or experiences into two realms—the natural and the 
supernatural, much less natural and divine. But I hold to no 
view of a mechanical order, and believe that the world is 
ordered by the eternal purposes of a Divine Spirit. 

It seems to me that the antagonism of many for so-called 
“ modernism ” is caused by the fact that the two parties hold 
such different views of the world of nature that they do not 
understand one another, and each constantly misinterprets the 
other. But they are trying to follow the same Christ and the 
same Divine Revelation. 

Brownell Gage. 


The natural aud the supernatural are not two spheres 
eternally delimited, but they are two constantly changing 
zones. As civilization develops, the sphere of the supernatural 
grows constantly narrower, while the realm of the natural 
grows proportionately larger. To the Australian bushman 
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the category of the supernatural is ever so much greater than 
to the Rhodes scholar. We might say that we can divide 
phenomena into three zones,—the natural, to which belong 
such phenomena as can be explained by natural law ; the super¬ 
natural, in which are placed such phenomena, the laws of 
which are still unknown to men; and the twilight zone between 
the two, into which category are placed such phenomena 
as we do not yet entirely comprehend but toward the 
understanding of which we are making perceptible progress. 
In our generation we have seen electricity and radium transpose 
many phenomena from the category of the supernatural into 
that of the natural. 

The supernatural is uot an asset to faith, nor is it a proof 
of the reality of God, The supernatural is acceptable to the 
educated mind on the basis of its reasonableness deduced from 
laws and phenomena which we already know. As long as 
eternity, as long as there is God, so long will there be a 
valid supernatural,—a category of phenomena beyond our ken. 
The scientists have never been so loath to deny the possibility 
of the miraculous as in our day. They have never been so 
humble as now, as they face the limitless universe, and realize 
better than the average mind, the numberless laws operating 
in this universe which are still utterly unknown. The more 
they delve into the supernatural and are able to comprehend 
an infinitesimal part of what was formerly incomprehensible, 
the more do they realize the necessity of an infinite God to 
explain the existence of the universe at all. 

The constancy, unchangeableness, depeudableuess of God 
demands conformity to law. On the other hand, just as human 
personality can readily master and direct natural laws, and 
use them by the interplay of several forces to achieve results 
impossible by the several forces and laws functioning in an 
isolated way, how much more can God do so! God is not 
capricious or whimsical. In this we take comfort and gain 
strength. For always are His reactions the same toward man’s 
impulses, granted that the impulses are the same. He is u the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 1 ’ For the Christian,—aye, 
for every one,—it is more important to believe that God is 
in the everyday, kuowable, commonplace facts of life than to 
exercise our faith in believing that He is in the occasional, 
the abnormal, the inexplicable. Hence, the fact that Biblical 
critics have been trying to explain the origin of the Bible, the 
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method of inspiration, pointing out the elements in the Bible 
which are the result of man’s limitations and consequent 
ex fancy, evaluating the several portions according as they have 
merely historic value or are a present and permanent imper¬ 
ative, does not make the teachings of the Bible less inspired 
or less Divine. It will ever be the unique, supreme Book to 
the weary pilgrim seeking to find God,—the power-house, 
whence the disciple of Christ will gain his strength in the 
service of his Master. Certainly all of us should be able to 
subscribe to this statement of Quentin Hogg: “We hear 
much talk about creeds, professions of faith and the like ; but 
I want you to remember that when God started to write a 
creed for us, He did it, not in words that might change their 
meaning, but He set before us a life, as though to teach us 
that whereas theology was a science which could be argued 
about, religion was a life and could only be lived.” 

A. R. Kepler. 


The article by Mr. Hoste shows an attitude of moderation 
which, if it comes to characterize the entire Bible Union move¬ 
ment, will go far to preserve us from the iuternicine warfare 
that seemed imminent. It is a little difficult to harmonize Mr. 
Hoste’s judgment that those who accept the historical view¬ 
point toward the Bible are engaged in “a departure from 
Christianity” and yet admit that numbers of them are “sincere 
Christians. 7 ’ But the irenic spirit shown is a thing to be prized, 
and holds out hope that, after all, the task of determining what 
is wheat and what tares will be left to the Lord of the Harvest. 

At the same time Mr. Hoste’s fundamental assumption, 
while undoubtedly shared by many, shows how numerous are 
the misunderstandings which we bear toward each other. To 
say that I, for example, because I believe profoundly in the 
methods and results of the historical study of the Bible, reject 
the supernatural in Christianity (or in the Bible, for that matter) 
is simply to say what is not so. It arises, as so many of our 
difficulties arise, out of a confusion in definition. Mr. Hoste 
and his friends set up one standard and say that is the test of a 
belief in the supernatural; I have another and, to me, equally 
valid standard. 

We are at variance because of a confusion in definition. 
What is the supernatural element in the Bible to Mr. Hoste 
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and his friends? Unless I am mistaken it is very largely a 
physical phenomenon. In the Bible Union statement, at least, 
attention is drawn to physical matters—the miracles of the Old 
and New Testaments. Now it may be that a belief in all 
the physical miracles recorded is necessary to show that one 
regards Christianity as a supernatural religion. But I don’t 
believe it. 

What is the supernatural? It is that which is above the 
natural. What is the natural ? It is the way God works. 
And God works by law. But does God never go outside law ? 
Never, for that would be to violate the unity of his own nature. 
What he does do—what he did do conspicuously in the case of 
Jesus—is to give glimpses of the presence and working of laws 
higher than those with which we generally have to deal. It is 
when this happens that the physical manifestations occur that 
surprise us, and that Mr. Hoste regards as the measure of 
the supernatural. But in reality these are not supernatural 
at all. 

But there is a true supernatural—above the natural—and 
it is largely psychological in its workings. It is the power 
that takes a nation, surrounds them with idolatry, makes their 
land a highroad for the passing of crass, debasing, pagan ideas, 
and then pn duces the conception of Jehovah, the one true God 
ruling all the universe. It is the power that takes the blind 
group of materially minded men who were so panic-stricken on the 
day of crucifixion and transforms them into the men of Pente¬ 
cost and after. It is the power that takes the man who would 
do evil when he wanted to do good and makes him the apostle 
of righteousness through faith. And so on, and so on. That 
is the truly supernatural, and there is enough of it in the Bible 
and in life to-day, thank God, to transform China, to revive the 
church, to lay hold on even me. 

I could go on for pages pointing out the supernatural in 
the Christianity I know. But it is enough to say that to accuse 
anyone of rejecting the supernatural iu Christianity who has 
experienced auy slightest measure of friendship with Christ, the 
indwelling of his spirit (I am trying to use those terms in a real 
and not a trite sense) is to attempt to discredit with words an 
experience of the soul. It is futile *, it is absurd. 


Paul Hutchinson. 
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“The Faith once for all delivered unto the Saints. 

“Being convinced that the state of the world demands 
unity of purpose and steadfastness of effort in preaching and 
teaching the fundamental and saving truths revealed in the 
Bible, ”—I reaffirm my faith in it as the Word of God. 

The words I have italicized in the above quotation from 
the tentative statement of the Bible Union express strikingly 
and admirably the very reasons which make it impossible for 
me to join it; for me to do so would be dishonouring and 
disloyal to the Author of that Word. Consider them. 

1. Unity of Purpose . The Bible Union is avowedly set 
up to create a cleavage in our missionary ranks at a time when 
a united front before the masses of heathendom is particularly 
imperative. Therefore I cannot identify myself with it. 

2. Steadfastness of Effort. We are being diverted by it 
from our proper work to profitless inter-missionary dissensions 
at a time when all our energies need to be conserved in the 
supreme effort to win China for Christ. Therefore I deplore it. 

3. Fundamental. Let us, then, concentrate upon the 
fundamentals and leave the excrescences alone. I am persuaded 
that there can be very few among my missionary colleagues—so 
few as to be negligible—who are not in so far as they are taught 
hy Scripture firm believers (experimentally so) in the divinity 
of Christ, the Incarnation, the atonemeut, the resurrection, 
regeneration by the work of the Holy Spirit, and other truths 
which are supposed to he especially endangered at the present 
time. 

What many of us, however, do “earnestly contend for” in 
“the faith which was once delivered unto the saints “ is, that 
no brother shall be under any obligation to accept as of equal 
authority mere traditions of man many of which make the Word 
of God for him of none effect. Having entered into the liberty 
of Jesus Christ we cannot make void the grace of God by bondage 
to traditions, however venerable. We trust the power of the 
Holy Spirit to re-illuininate His word from age to age : and for 
such work as this the God appointed Union, so far as any is 
required, would appear to be His Church. 

4. Saving Truths. Let us reverently try to distiuguisli 
between essentials and non-essentials here. Among the “saving 
truths, especially, being assailed,” according to the promoters 
of the Bible Union, I find included, on the same plane as those 
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named above, “the Miracles of the Old Testament.’’ What is 
a saving truth? Is it a truth the acceptance of which is essential 
to salvation? And, if so, do the subscribers to the Bible Union 
really believe that acceptance of these miracles—all of them, mark 
you—as literal facts of history is essential to salvation? Do they 
find it impossible to believe that an attitude of humble, thought¬ 
ful, patient, and prayerful “criticism” is the ouly honest attitude 
that hundreds of their most loyal, painstaking, studious, and 
faithful fellow-workers can assume towards the revealed word, 
because they have been taught so by the Spirit of Truth? I cau 
never belong to any camp from which such devout seekers after 
truth are to be excluded. 

I venture, therefore, to appeal to my friends and true 
yokefellows, the promoters of the Bible Union, even at this late 
date to re-consider their action. They are unwittingly, I believe, 
causing pain by presenting the faith of a host of loyal and 
devoted colleagues in a wrong light from a misapprehension of 
facts. In view of the coming national Christian Conference, 
in view of the coming national upheaval, the outcome of the 
“New Thought” propaganda which is focusing so many eyes 
upon us, in view of the clear call from our Uord in the China for 
Christ Movement, let us close this breach. This is no time 
for discord in the household of the faith. What though there 
be a few reckless, misguided and hot-beaded omniscients creeping 
in privily amongst us! It is inevitable in a venture such as 
ours. But God can be trusted to care for His own foundations. 
The old rock has weathered some storms in days gone by, and 
may be expected to out-live the last and worst. Meanwhile it 
is not improved in any wise by the props and buttresses erected 
round about it by the art and craft of man. 


Geo. Douglas. 
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The Uniqueness of Christianity 

W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS 

W *—* HEN I was in China last year I saw a review of a new 
book, “The Originality of the Christian Message” 

_ (reviewed Recorder, March, 1921), by Professor H. R. 

Mackintosh of Edinburgh, and from the quotations the 
book seemed likely to prove one of real importance. Now that 
I have read it (Scribners, New York, $1.75) I am confirmed in 
the conviction, and I cannot help thinking that it is one of the 
most timely and valuable works issued for some time. I desire to 
call the attention to it of those who may not yet have seen it, for, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, missionaries will find it of great 
service, especially among students and other educated people. 

It raises the question as to e< What features of the Christian 
belief are new and not merely new, but so intensely charged with 
native truth and power as to entitle Christianity to displace its 
rivals?” (p. 1). Dr. Mackintosh says that this is quite obviously 
a matter of “crucial moment for the advocate of foreign 
missions” and he quotes Mr. J. H. Oldham that “the nerve of 
missionary endeavor is the conviction that in the Christian 
revelation there is something distinctive and vital which the 
world cannot do without.” This conviction not only has to be 
justified by argument but will compel enquiry whether Chris¬ 
tianity is the final and absolute religion, at once superior to 
and also superseding all others. 

Dr. Mackintosh’s method is first to look at the religions 
which were in the world when Christianity began, and then 
to see how far the Gospel is original and if it can be improved 
upon (p. 3). He defines Christianity as “ fellowship with God 
mediated through Jesus Christ” (p. 5), and the conclusion of 
his first chapter is that “novelty of a Divine order and 
magnitude is the very signature of the Gospel and no other 
view is consistent with the genius of early Christianity” (p.5). 

The Christian idea of God and the Christian conception 
of faith are shown to consist in “the steadfast certainty that 
God the Father Who is Absolute Love also has absolute power 
to help men and thus His infinite resources are available for all 
who put their trust in Him ” (p. 58). 

A fine discussion is given of “The Divine Saving Activity” 
and the result is “the crucial truth, which I should think 
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every missionary who has insisted on facing these problems 
must have formulated to his own mind, that eventually the 
distinctive fact in Christianity is Christ” (p. 76). What this 
means is then ably and clearly stated. In the course of the 
discussion, the profoundly significant admission is made that 
“the self-consciousness of Jesus has never been taken serious¬ 
ly by the scientific History of Religions” (p. 79 y This shows 
that even modern scholarship can suffer from praejudicium. 
Indeed, as a matter of fact, no scholar of any school is without 
presuppositions of one kind or another, so that the Christian 
partiality for Revelation and Christ is no more “unscientific” 
than bias in the opposite direction. With rare force Dr. 
Mackintosh insists that “Christianity stands and falls with the 
message of free, Divine grace.” “No merit can earn or buy 
the love of God ” (p. 89). 

A chapter appropriately follows on “Redemption as an 
Experience ’ ’ and the three other possible methods of Redemp- 
tion are acutely discussed and definitely set aside ; Legalism, 
Mysticism, and Intellectualism. On each of these there are some 
very illuminating statements. 

A fine chap'cr is on “The Christian Ethic” with its 
three leading issues: (1) What is the Christian ethical .ideal 
for the individual and the community? (2) What moral energies 
are made available to realize this ideal ? (3) What success has 
it attained or will attain in realizing the ideal? These receive 
thorough attention and the uniqueness of Christianity is said to 
be in the new moral principle which lies at its heart. I should 
much like to know what Chinese missionaries think of this 
chapter; for when I was in China I gathered from one source 
the opinion that we Christians have not much to teach Chinese 
in regard to ethics. Yet Dr. Mackintosh here makes out a 
striking case for the uniqueness of the Christian etliic. One 
point, made with singular insight and expressed wills force and 
felicity, deserves special attention. “When we speak of Grace 
we must never say 1 it,’ but always 1 Him.’ ‘ It ’ is His personal 
influence” (p. 147). This shows that at every point we must 
try to avoid the abstract and emphasize the iruth that “Chris¬ 
tianity is Christ” 

The last chapter is in some respects the best, though all 
are remarkably fine. It is on “The Absoluteness of Chris¬ 
tianity,” and maintains that Christianity is not only new but 
God’s final word (p. 16r). It is impossible even to describe the 
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way in which this result is reached, but it is eminently satisfy¬ 
ing and the conclusion is impressively stated. “For Christianity, 
then, the problem of its own absoluteness, is one of life and 
death. . . . Dilemmas are odious, but there appears to be no 
escape from this one : Either we have in Christ something less 
than complete certainty of God . . .. or it is actually complete 
certainty that we do have; therefore, Christianity is the final 
faith” (p, 189). The closing word is a forcible word for 
evangelization and there could hardly be a truer or fuller justifi¬ 
cation of the presence of missionaries in a non-Christian laud. 
“Nothing really so confirms a man’s antecedent belief in the 
finality of the Christian faith as the great venture of going out 
with it in his hand into dark continents to face there the best 
which other religions have accomplished” (p. 191). 

That the book is able goes without saying, but it is marked 
by great freshness and is instinct with Christian experience. 
In view of the fact that the likeness of Christianity to other 
faiths is so often emphasized to-day, and, of course, this is a 
legitimate and necessary method of procedure, it is refreshing 
to read this presentation of the unlikeness of Christianity to all 
other religions. The comparison here made between Chris¬ 
tianity and various modern systems of faith is singularly 
convincing. The book should be read and studied by all 
Christian workers, but especially by any who may be tempted to 
minimize unduly the characteristic and essential difference 
between Christianity and other faiths. 


Two Examples of Critical Analysis of Old 
Testament Passages 

G. G. WARREN 


m DESIRE to put before the readers of the Chinese 
Recorder an analysis of two sections of the Old Testa¬ 
ment for a particular reason. Many missionaries are so 
immersed in the study of things Chinese that they have 
but little time to give to other subjects, and such reading as 
they can manage to add to their Chinese study is very rightly 
confined to books and subjects which are congenial to their 
individual tastes. They hear about “Higher Criticism” 
(always misspelt with capital letters) as something “more 
correctly perhaps called the Destructive Criticism” (I quote 
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from a number of the Chinese Recorder which happened to 
arrive as I was writing these lines) and what they hear prompts 
them to waste neither time nor money on books that are 
influenced by that school. At the same time, nothing would be 
farther from the wishes of these missionaries than to hold 
wrong views about any of their fellow workers, and especially 
wrong views which would cause them to think that any man 
did not love the Lord Jesus if iu very truth he did love Him. 
It is for this reason that I ask the hospitality of your pages for 
a subject which you would do wisely to exclude if its object 
were the stirring up of strife. I do not for a moment wish 
your readers to imagine that what I am writing is all that is to 
be said on the subject, that there is but oue side of anything 
of that sort. All I want to do is to show that there is the side 
lam representing. 

During the nineteenth century, there were certain German 
and Dutch scholars who worked on the Old Testament. They 
started deliberately with the view that the religion of Israel 
was merely one amongst many, all alike being the outcome of 
progressive human thought, none the result of Divine guidance 
or revelation. To some of such workers is due, I think I am 
right in saying, every step, or at least every step taken since 
the middle of the last century, which has resulted in the theory 
that the five books of Moses are a compilation from four 
earlier sources written in different ages by independent writers 
and combined in the days of Ezra in the one work which we 
now have. These four source documents are called by the 
initials of the four words “Judaist,” “Ephraimite,” Deuter- 
onomist,” and “Priest.” (Until quite recently the two first 
words were “Jahvist” and “Elohist”; now the two words are 
changed while the initials are retained.) I believe I am not 
exaggerating when I say that not one of the distinguished 
scholars who gradually evolved the above series of J, E, D and 
P and arranged them in this order, acknowledged the Lord 
Jesus to be the Son of a virgin, the Incarnate Son of God, or 
the High Priest seated at the right hand of God for ever and 
ever. It is frequently assumed that all who accept the analysis 
of the Pentateuch must also accept the position in regard to 
the great verities of the Christian Faith which the authors of 
the analysis took. I can only say for myself that I do not 
acknowledge the scholars to whom I am referring as Christians; 
but I claim on behalf of many who feel that truth compels us to 
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accept the analysis as correct, that we have neither ceased to 
be, nor are we on the way to cease being, Christians. I declare 
unreservedly that I accept Jesus as the only Son of God. I 
believe that He was made man by the power of the Holy 
Ghost through \\hom He was conceived of the Virgin Mary, 
that He lived a sinless life and died an atoning death, and that 
on the third day He rose again from the dead and by that last 
sentence I mean that His human body was no longer to be 
found anywhere on this earth. At the same time I am of 
opinion that the first five books of the Old Testament are a 
compilation made from four earlier books; that they were not 
compiled as we have them now until the fourth century B.C, 
(I say fourth, not fifth, because I take Ezra’s “ Artaxerxes ” to 
be Artaxerxes II and not Artaxerxes I.) I do not think the 
earliest of the four sources were compiled in the form in which 
they reached the hand of the final compiler before the days of 
Solomon, though I do think there were written sources, used by 
these early writers of a still earlier date, and I think some of the 
written sources went right back to the days of Moses and his 
contemporaries. I should like to be allowed to put before the 
readers of the Chinese Recorder two specimens of the 
grounds for the acceptance of this position: (i) an analysis of 
I Sam. xvi: 14 to xviii : 30 ; (2) an analysis of the laws in the 
Pentateuch with regard to slavery. 

I. An Analysis of the Text of I Sam. xvi: 14 to 
xviii: 30. 

In this first example, I wish to begin with a study iu lower 
criticism, which includes as one of its branches, textual 
criticism. The section selected has in our English Bibles 
(and therefoie also in the Chinese Bibles) 98 verses. Printed 
editions of the Hebrew text are now divided in almost the 
same way. (This verse division only dates from after the 
Reformation.) But when I turn up the passage in my edition 
of the Greek Old Testament, I find only 58^ verses in the 
text; the other 39^ verses are relegated to the margin, or 
rather to the bottom of the page. The reason of this arrange¬ 
ment is due to the fact that the text is all that is found in the 
best manuscript still extant of the Old Testament, to wit, the 
codex preserved iu the Vatican Library which is usually called 
“B.” The remaining verses which are relegated to the 
bottom of the page are found in the Codex Alexandrinus, 
“A." (The Siuaitic MS preserved at Petrograd is defective 
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in this part of the Old Testament.) Scholars notice that the 
style of translation of the 39^ verses differs so considerably 
from that of the 58*^ verses as to justify a belief that they are 
from a different translator. The 39^ verses are not omitted 
in one block; they are divided up into nine sections which are 
placed between nine sections of the 58^ verses. Let us call 
the 58^ verses the B Text and the 39^ the A Text (of course 
A really has the whole 98 verses, but for convenience it will 
be better to mean by the A text only that part of the 98 verses 
which is not found in the B Text). 

The B Text runs as follows:—xvi: 14-xvii: 11; xvii: 
32-40 ; 42-488 ; 49 ; 51-54 ; xviii: 6-8 ; 12-16 ; 20-2ia ; 22-298. 

The A Text, therefore, consists of xvii: 12-31 ; 41 ; 48b ; 
50; 55-xviii: 5 ; xviii (9-11); 17-19 5 (21b); and 29b, 30. 

Lower criticism having provided the information concern¬ 
ing the actual text, we pass to a study in higher criticism. It 
is well to bear in mind that the title of one of the New Testa¬ 
ment books, enshrined in all copies of the New Testament is 
an example of higher criticism: The Epistle to the Hebrews 
is not so designated in the text of the epistle itself; the title is 
an inference drawu from the study of the contents that the 
epistle was intended by its writer for “Hebrews”—a piece of 
good higher criticism if by “Hebrews” is meant those who 
differ from Gentiles; a very bad piece of criticism if by 
“Hebrews” is meant (as for instance is meant in Acts vi:i) 
Jews who differed from “the Grecian Jews.” A far better 
title would have been the Epistle to Hellenists. The ascriptiou 
of the Pentateuch to Moses or of the three first gospels to 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke are not examples of higher criticism ; 
they are the result of tradition only. We do not know anything 
about the style of Moses or of Matthew, Mark and Luke apart 
from the works alleged to be written by them which would 
afford any grounds for a scientific discussion of the matter. 

Higher criticism in the first place makes an orderly 
arrangement of the facts to be observed ; and next it seeks to 
draw correct inferences from these facts. Of course, if the 
alleged facts are not really facts, or if the arrangement be at 
fault, and especially if certain facts which ought to be noted 
are omitted, the inferences are sure to be faulty. 

Let us note the following facts : 

(1) The first fact of interest is that when we read 
over the 58^ verses of the Greek text as they stand in B, 
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we have a complete and consistent story of the fight between 
David and Goliath and the marriage of David with one of 
SauPs daughters. (2) The next thing is still more interesting :. 
when we read over the A text, we find that we have another 
complete and consistent story of the same things in entirely 
different language.and with some differences in the incidents 
narrated (to which attention will be called presently). (3) In 
the second story as in the first, when David and when Goliath 
are first mentioned, there is a brief statement of whom they 
are (B: xvi: 18 and xvii: 4; A: xvii: 12 and 23). In neither 
story is there any repetition of this statement. (4) In the 
first story there is no apparent gap. Any one listening to the 
story as told in text B, for the first time, would not be 
conscious that anything had been left out. In text A, there 
is one point where a gap may be noted. After verse 31, we 
expect to hear something of what happened between Saul and 
David before we hear about Goliath coming near to David. 
(5) In the B text, there are no verses which do not fit into 
the place in which they are found. But in the A text, there 
are two sections (which are placed in brackets in the list above) 
which do not fit the context. (6) Bach of the two stories is 
quite consistent with itself; but each has incidents which are 
inconsistent with incidents in the other version, (i) In B, 
David is called “a mighty man of valour and a man of war” 
(xvi: 18). Saul makes him his “armour-bearer” (21) and 
later clothes “David with his apparel,” puts “an helmet of 
brass upon his head” and clothes him with “a coat of mail” 
(xvii: 38). David refers to a time then past when he used 
to keep his father’s sheep (xvii: 34). But in A, David is still 
keeping his father’s sheep (xvii: 15, 20, 28). It is difficult 
to imagine Bliab using the contemptuous words of xvii: 28 to 
a soldier whose position as one of SauPs body guard is likely 
to have been better than Eliab’s. (ii) In B, Saul specially 
sends to Jesse to ask permission for David to “stand before” 
him (xvi: 22). In A, Saul has to enquire whose sou David 
is (xvii: 56, 58). This is an old problem; no satisfactory 
answer to which has ever been supplied, (in) In B, Saul 
commands his servants “to commune with David secretly” 
about becoming his son-in-law (xviii: 22). In A, Saul speaks 
openly to David himself (17). Iu B, the daughter is named 
Michal; iu A, Merab. In B, the wedding is consummated ; 
iu A, frustrated. 
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Amongst the inferences we make are the following : 

(1) Two theories only are possible to account for B 
having only 58 ]/ 2 verses while A adds 39 y 2 . Either (i) A is 
the original text and B has omitted 39)^ verses; or (ii) B is 
the original and A has added 39^ verses. An attempt to 
omit forty per cent of any continuous narrative, e.g., of any 
part of II Sam. ix-xx, or of any passage in Carlyle or 
Macaulay, will show how difficult it is to retain in the sixty 
per cent a narrative of the whole incident without noticeable 
gaps ; how impossible it is to make of the omitted forty per 
cent, a second narrative which while differing from the nar¬ 
rative of the sixty per cent, is also a connected and consistent 
narrative. There is only one possible solution of the facts 
which are put before us: The manuscript from which B 
was translated contained only the verses which B has translated. 
Some time later than the date of the text of the manuscript 
from which B is translated (which, by the way, may have 
been considerably earlier than the date of that manuscript) 
an editor, or “redactor” as such men are usually called, 
added a second narrative which he had found to that text. 
He added it in sections which he himself had arranged and 
not the original writers of either of the two versions which 
he had, the one already found in the old text or the one 
which he was then adding. He made a very complex whole 
by sandwiching the nine sections of the new into nine sections 
of the old. Moreover, he made no attempt to harmonize the 
differences between the two narratives. 

(2) The verses which we have bracketed in A, do not 
belong either to the old or the new narrative. Vv. 9*11 of chap, 
xviii are a variant of the story given us in xix: 9, 10; xviii: 
21b is a note by the redactor to join a very awkward part of 
the new and old versions ; the attempt can only be described 
as a failure. 

A good many other things might be added. I will content 
myself with these two, because they give us solid ground for 
saying that such an admixture of documents, however unlikely, 
impossible, if you will, to-day, was really a possibility in the 
days when the text of the Old Testament was being compiled. 
This particular specimen differs from almost all others : it is 
not due to the surmisings of Wellhausen or of Kueuen or any 
other modern critic ; the separation is a positive fact that 
occurs in the Greek manuscripts that we possess to-day. Of 
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course, the analysis of this passage does not substantiate the 
analysis of any other. All it does demonstrate is that an 
analysis into differing documents is a possible solution of 
problems raised by alleged duplication of narratives, or of 
inconsistencies between such duplicates. The man who ex¬ 
cludes the possibility of such aualysis is uuscientific. He is 
not necessarily unscientific because he declines to accept some 
particular specimen of analysis, unless his reason for non- 
acceptance is the impossibility of analysts. “Unscientific” 
does not mean “devout” or “believing” or any other good 
thing : it means unable to reason rightly, or even in some 
cases, disloyal to the truth. 

II. The Taws of the Pentateuch Concerning Slavery. 

Our second example will not take us nearly so long as 
this former one. The laws concerning slavery are found in 
three codes: (A) Ex. xxi: 2-11 ; (B) Dt. xv: 12-18; (C) Lev. 
* x v; 39-55. 

In A, Hebrews may own Hebrew slaves; but in the 
seventh year, men slaves are to be freed ; women slaves need 
not be freed. 

In B, the law of A is distinctly amended. Hebrews may 
still own Hebrew slaves, aud must still set them free in the 
seventh year, but twice over, vv. 12 and 17, it is specially 
enacted that women slaves as well as men slaves are to be 
set fiee. 

In C, no Hebrew is allowed to own a Hebrew slave. 
Hebrews may hire themselves out to service. In the fiftieth 
year, such servants are to be set free. Noti-Hebrews may be 
purchased as slaves; nothing is said about setting them free. 

There are no references in the historical books to any 
instance of action corresponding to the laws of Code A. In 
Jer. xxxiv, tlie wording of the narrative shows quite distinctly 
that the code then in force was Code B. In Neb. v: i-r3, 
we have a narrative which while it does not make any 
mention of Code C, nor does it use phrases which can be 
clearly shown to have been influenced by the phraseology 
of Code C, does indicate a state of public feeliug which is 
entirely consistent with the enactment of such a law as that of 
Code C. 

Arranged in the above order, the three codes show an 
increasing enlightenment in regard to the question of slavery. 
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Arranged in the order in which they occur in the Penta¬ 
teuch and accepted as legislation which was enacted in the days 
of Moses, we are compelled to say that within a few months of 
the Israelites leaving Egypt, they were permitted by God to hold 
some of their brethren as slaves though they were compelled 
to set such of these slaves as were men, free in the seventh 
year. Then, some time during the following thirty-eight years, 
God strictly forbad the Hebrews to own Hebrew slaves; they 
were to be treated only as hired servants and set free within 
fifty years. They were permitted to hold as slaves the people 
of other nations (with whom they had next to no intercourse 
at that period). Lastly, before a “year of jubilee ” had 
actually been reached, the legislation is once more amended 
and Israelites are once more permitted to own Israelites as 
slaves ; but there is a very defiuite and intentioual amendment 
of the first legislation in that women as well as men are to 
be set free in the seventh year. 

Arranged in this second order, the course of legislation 
is simply inexplicable. It is quite incompatible with right 
thinking to imagine the legislation as coming direct from God 
in such a manner as this. No one can account for a change 
in divinely dictated laws, much less for a double change 
like this. Neither can anyone account for such fickleness by 
attributing the laws to Moses or any other human legislators. 

Who will, may think that Jeremiah kuew all about all the 
laws of our present Pentateuch. Many of us think it more 
honoring to God and to His people Israel, to believe that in 
the days of Jeremiah there was no such legislation as that 
found in Code C, and that the laws of Code A had already 
been altered. We say that Code A comes from the Bphraimite 
document; Code B, from the Deuteronomic ; Code C, from the 
Priestly. 

If our brother missionaries differ from us, we make no 
complaint. But it is not possible for us to teach the Chinese 
any other things than these which I have written. We do not 
wish to make strife; but we cannot tell untruths, and that 
is what we should be doing if we told the Chinese that there 
was only one aud not two stories of David and Goliath and 
that the story contained no contradictions ; or that the laws 
ou slavery were all enacted by special, verbal command of 
God while the Israelites were in the wilderness. While we 
teach in this way, we also do our best to tell our students 
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that the Bible is altogether unlike any other book, because 
alone, among all books it is inspired, “God-breathed.” We 
do not say that God has nothing to do with other books; but 
we do say that no other book has the right to be called 
the Word of God as the Bible has. We love the Bible, we 
enjoy the study of it. It is the book which has taught us 
to tell the truth. It is because we have learnt something 
of its lessons that we reject many of the old traditional 
theories about it and hold to newer and, as we believe, truer 
theories. Above all, we never forget that the Bible is the 
one book to which we owe all we know about Jesus Christ 
and all that He taught us about His Father and all that He 
did for us men and for our salvation. 


Christian Co-operative Organization 

T. C. CHAO 

{From speech at Laymen’s Conference of M. K. 8.) 
See Editorial “The Laity Meet in Conference.” 


of the villages for Christ Each shareholder puts into 
the enterprise $50: four hundred persons can thus give us 
$ 20,000. Let a bank be started in a convenient town or 
city for the purpose of loaning money on light interest and 
on security to our church members who are farmers iii the 
villages so that they may be saved from borrowing at ruinous 
interests. That, however, is not all the work that this bank 
might do. Besides loaning money to Christian farmers, it 
could maintain an office to conduct collective buying for 
our Christian farmers and supply them with goods necessary 
for wedding and funeral occasions. In that way the farmers 
could get good things cheaply and save a great deal of money 
from their wedding and funeral and other customary expendi¬ 
tures. In that way too the Church will have an opportunity 
to change the customs of the villages, win the respect and 
love of the farmers, recruit them as members, and secure 
the support of the country. Of course such an enterprise 
is an experiment, an adventure, a work to be done by laymen 


m 


tilb is my proposal. L,et our laymen and Jaywomen 
combine in starting a “Christian Co-operative Loan 
Association ” (Jfc X fi ffi it* H?) for the conquest 
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and laywomen, and of course the bank and its various works 
should be carefully organized, supervised, and inspected from 
time to time, and placed under honest and able leaders. 

Back of all this is my clear conviction that the firm 
establishment of the Church in China and the naturalization of 
the Christian religion will largely depend upon the conquest of 
the village by the Church. Such an ambition is, however, too 
large to he realized by a bank with its co-operative loan and 
buying work alone. Many other works must be carried on in 
connection with it. Five years after the work is started and if 
it proves to be a success, a school building ought to be built in 
a prosperous village which is easily accessible to two or three 
other villages. A preacher with a middle school education is 
then put in charge of it, teaching on week days and preaching 
on Sundays. A system of primary school education for the 
village must be carefully worked out, and must be adapted to 
the needs of the rural children. In addition to this, the school 
must be made the religious and social center of the country, in 
which grown folks can gather together for social purposes, to 
hear lectures on political, industrial, and economic subjects, to 
see motion pictures, and to have a good time generally. They 
will thus see that the Church aims to be their benefactor and 
emanicipator. And in time the Church will certainly find 
them to be its devout and loyal supporters and find their children 
to be good material for helpful spiritual ministry. 

Who then will be the preachers and teachers in this village 
school church? They must be trained to some extent in 
agriculture, education, sociology, theology, and practical 
service. They must be recruited from the graduates of our 
middle schools, and must receive a salary of at least thirty 
dollars a month. To induce them to take up this work 
gladly, they must be given opportunity for summer school 
education and to secure a junior college certificate and some¬ 
times even a college degree at the end of a certain number of 
years and after completing a certain amount of work. When 
one gets this junior college certificate he would be given a 
larger salary and be promoted to the position of the preacher 
and principal of the village school. At the same time he is to 
have an assistant worker, also a middle school graduate who 
starts work just as he did and is given the same work and 
privileges. So by the time the older worker gets his college 
degree and desires to leave, he will have an experienced man to 
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succeed him. Of course no man will be allowed to take up 
this important work except on a carefully worked out contract* 
If this plan can be carried out successfully, the church will 
discover that it then has a sufficient number of men for village 
schools, for country pulpits, for its other schools, and for the 
Christian ministry. It will also find that it will have sufficient 
support from its members and real loyalty among them in ad¬ 
dition to this support. 


Guard Your Health 


How to Avoid Dysentery 

W. W. PETER 


^TIYSENTERY has caused 19% of all known deaths of 
I I missionary children. For the total missionary body, 

■kf there have been probably more than 2,000 cases with 

more than 200 deaths.* This issue of the Recorder 
will reach missionaries just at the beginning of the danger 
season. Therefore a few facts and suggestions may be in order. 

Dysentery is only one of a number of intestinal diseases. 
Many of the precautions which apply in the case of dysentery 
also apply in the prevention of cholera and typhoid fever. 

Dysentery, like cholera and typhoid fever, is contracted 
by taking the germs of the disease into the mouth. The germ 
itself is found in the discharges from the bowels from a case 
of dysentery. 

There are two kinds of dysentery, one due to an animal 
germ producing amoebic dysentery which is usually chronic 
and accompanied by pain in the abdomen, diarrhoea with 
mucous and bloody stools, emaciation, and often abscess of the 

liver, t 

The other form is due to a vegetable germ and is known 
as bacillary dysentery. This is an acute disease lasting about 
ten days and is accompanied by frequent mucous, bloody stools 
with fever and pain in the abdomen. Both forms of dysentery 
are accompanied by great pain’ and straining at the time of 
defecation. 

*“Tlie Health of Missionary Families in China,” Lennox, pp, 100,113. 
f Sanitary Inspectors’ Handbook, Manila, pp. 59-60. 
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rules to avoid contracting dysentery (cholera and 

TYPHOID fever). 

1. Use only boiled, distilled or chlorinated water for drinking 
purposes or for cleansing the teeth and mouth. 

2. Always wash the hands thoroughly after coining from stool 
and before eating or preparing food for others to eat. 

3. Do not touch water or food with the hands unless they 
have just been wasbed’aud well dried. 

4. Do not dip water out of a receptable, but pour it out; or, 
better still, use a receptacle which is fitted with a faucet. 

5. All food should be cooked. Fruit that grows on trees well 
above the ground may be safely eaten unless it has been contami¬ 
nated by handling, 

6. Flies may carry the organisms of dysentery, cholera, and 
typhoid fever on their feet, therefore all food should be covered 
as soon as it is cooked. 

7. All manure and garbage should be kept covered in recep¬ 
tacles and properly disposed of to prevent the breeding of flies. 

S. Boil all water for the diluting of milk. 

9. Keep kitchen and table dishes thoroughly clean and scald 
them each time before use. 

10. Vegetables and fruits which grow on or near the grouud 
should not be eaten unless cooked. Raw vegetables are dangerous. 

ri. No diarrhoea or disorder of the bowels, however slight, 
should go untreated. All body dejecta should be disinfected when 
some intestinal disease is suspected. 

12. The bowels and other eliminating organs of the body 
should be kept in good condition. 



Chinese Boy bcoul Rally. 



Mass Games. 


FAR EASTERN OLYMPIC GAMES. 












Group Athletics. 



Girls in Group Games. 


FAR EASTERN OLYMPIC GAMES. 
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Rev. John R. Hykes, D.D. 

EV. Dr. John Reside Hykes, Agent for China of the 
American Bible Society, died in Shanghai on Tuesday, 
June 14th, after an illness of about three months, 
though his health had been failing for more than a year- 

He was born in Sbippensburg, Pa., August 9th, 1852, 
graduated from the Pennsylvania Normal School in 1871, and 
two years later, having been ordained to the ministry of the 
Methodist Church, he came to China as a missionary and was 
stationed in Kitikiaug, where he worked with marked success 
until 1893 when he resigned to take up his late duties. 

It has fallen to the lot of few men in the mission field to 
have been so widely known and so generally beloved. Out¬ 
side his own work and responsibilities Dr. Hykes was a man 
who took a real and heaity interest in men and affairs. That 
he was essentially a man’s man is shown by the universal 
respect and affection in which he was held by all those in 
Shanghai whose privilege it was to know him and to work 
with him. 

It is in connection with his activities in Masonry that the 
writer knew him best, aud as the head of all branches of the 
Order under the American Jurisdiction he was the guide, 
counselor, and friend to hundreds of the Craft in this part of 
the world. 

It is difficult to replace a man of his character aud person¬ 
ality, to adequately estimate his loss to the community, or to 
fittingly express our sense of that loss in terms of respect and 
affection. His best memorial will be in the hearts aud lives of 
those lie has influenced. 

Dr. Hykes was married in 1881 to Miss Rebecca S. 
Marshall of Sbippensburg who survives him with four of their 
sons to whom the sympathy of the whole community will be 
extended in this great sorrow. 



C. S. F. E. 
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A Manual OF Chinese Metaphor. Being a Selection of Typical Chinese 
Metaphors with Explanatory Notes and Indices. By C. A. S. Williams, 
Acting Assistant Chinese Secretary of the Inspectorate General of Cus¬ 
toms, etc.y Author of A ttgio-Chinese Glossary for Customs and Commer¬ 
cial Use. Published by Order oj the Inspector General of Customs , and 
Printed by the Commercial Press , Shanghai. 1920. Pp. 320. 9X6 inches. 
Appendix zvitk Chinese Bibliography; and Chinese and English Indices. 

This latest help to the comprehension of the Chinese language 
in one of its most important aspects is arranged upon a somewhat, 
novel plan. The author says “ that in order to read 1 he Chinese 
newspapers with any degree of accuracy it is undoubtedly necessary 
to acquire some knowledge of metaphorical Chinese, which is 
certainly the backbone of the language.” Under xxv main heads, 
beginning with Art and closing with Zoology, we have 256 pages 
of four-character “ metaphors” carefully explained, and the sources 
of those that can be traced indicated by reference to the original 
books. All the metaphor sentences are indexed and cross-indexed 
by group headings and by subjects, the name of the group being 
given and the number under the group also. (It would seem as if 
no student could miss finding what is wanted.) 

The author’s other studies in Chinese are a guarantee of the 
accuracy of the translations. It is of great advantage to the user 
of this convenient manual to have elucidated the sources of the 
phrases. For instance the term Ai kuo jgj[) which would 
naturally be regarded as a foreign importation or perhaps a transla¬ 
tion of foreign use, is traced (p. 59 “Family, I”) in the phrase 
Ai kuo ju chia (J£ |gj g?) “Loving the realm as one’s family, 
Patriotism,” to the Annals of the Han Dynasty 14S-209. It is 
added further that “The term ai kuo became popular after the 
proclamation of the Republic.” 

We regret to have to say that the binding is flimsy and 
insubstantial, and wholly unsuited to a book in constant use as 
this is sure to be. 

A. H. S. 


The Truth About China. Peking and Tientsin Times , February 1921. 

A summary of popular ideas. Does not think a monarchial 
restoration very probable or likely to be a success, and thinks the 
Parliament should meet where it will be free from military control. 
While the signs of regeneration in China are not much in evidence, 
does not think that foreign aid can do much. Contrary to some 
Chinese, does not think the President very well suited to his office. 


Leaves from an Editor’s Note-book. H. G. W. Woodhead, Peking 
and Tientsin Times. 

A collection of amusing incidents and somewhat startling 
revelations based on journalistic experience in Shanghai. There 
is some plain talking about the Siuza Refuge and prisons, among 
other things. 
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Working Girls of China. E. E. Whimstsr. United Council of Mis¬ 
sionary Education , London. One shilling net . 

While this book deals to some extent with the life of working 
women in China, it is more a short study of the status of woman in 
China—possibly more from the view-point of the middle classes. 
It points out, however, that the day of woman in industry in 
China is now beginning. It is a useful book to put into the hands 
of a student class of senior girls. 


Thb Honorable Mrs. Ling’s Conversion. By} ban H. Bbown. Pub¬ 
lished by Interchurch World Movement of North America , Sales 
Department , 45 West 18th St., New York . 

This is a playlet in pamphlet form, which is correct in both 
setting and content. The directions for costuming might be clearer 
to the uninitiated if a few illustrations had accompanied the 
explanations. The message of the playlet is informing, and should 
be a real help to leaders of church young people societies in stirring 
up interest in missions. Although in English, and intended for 
English-speaking audiences, the playlet might with benefit be 
adapted for use by the young people of our Chinese churches. 

F. C. B. 


Stories of Adventure in China. Dorothy F. Wilson. United Council 
Jor Missionary Education, Cathedral House, 8 Paternoster Road, 
London, E. C, 4. Price one shilling net, 

A text-book for boys and girls between eight and ten years 
old, illustrating some adventurous incidents in mission work in 
China. It is an attempt to appeal to the imagination of the 
adolescent. The stories should be helpful. 


Work in Tibet. Thro. Sorensen, China Inland Mission , Tibetan Reli¬ 
gious Literature Depot , Talsienlu , Szechwan. 

This pamphlet contains a lecture given on Tibetan Buddhism, 
a short statement of mission work among Tibetans and the annual 
report of the Religious Literature Depot for 1919 and 1920. The 
lecture contains much information on Tibetan Buddhism and is in 
the main a collection of scholarly and interesting notes. Many 
phrases are given in Tibetan. There are twenty illustrations from 
Tibetan paintings, which, while not as clear as they might be, 
embody the main views of Tibetau Buddhism. The proof reading 
is not very satisfactory. 


China’s Challenge and The Methodists’Reply. By Paul Hutchin¬ 
son. Methodist Publishing House in China , Shanghai. 

This book is the program me of advance of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Chiua, adopted at its Program Study and 
Statement Conference held in Peking in the early part of 1920. It 
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shows the aspirations of this denomination and attempts to delimit its 
responsibility and outline its program. It is not expected to carry 
out the program outlined in its entirety before 1925. There are 
many suggestive charts which help to bring clearly to the mind 
certain phases of the work, a plan which might well be followed by 
other denominations. As a whole the book indicates how mission 
work may be studied with a view to securing a comprehensive 
program. In view of the coming National Christian Conference 
other missions might well study their work in a similar manner. 


Glimpses op the Yangtsr Gorges. By Cornell Plant, The Pilot, 
Published by Kelly & Walsh , Shanghai. Size 8'/ 2 ins. $6pages. 

A glorified guide book of the upper Yaugtse, in which every 
part of the river between Ichaug and Chungking is carefully 
mapped out and explained. The towns and villages on the banks 
and the magnificent gorges are described, as well as the many 
dangerous rocks and rapids which the voyager will encounter. 
The value of the book is greatly enhanced by artistic pen and 
ink sketches by I, A. Donnelly, and the reproductions of photo¬ 
graphs are weU done. The author of the book who is known as 
“the grand old man of the upper Yaugtse” has devoted many 
years to a contest with the difficulties of navigation on China's 
greatest river. Many copies of this book will be sent to friends 
at home as gifts from those who have seen the beauties and faced 
the dangers which it describes. 

M. E. F.-D. 


Samuel Pollard, Pioneer Missionary in China. By Rev. W. A. 

GrIST. With Eleven Illustrations. Cassell & Co., Ltd., London, Neiv 

York, Toronto and Melbourne. Syi Xy }4 in. Pages 384. 7/6 net. 

This intimate sketch of the life and work of the late missionary 
to the Miao of south-west China is a fascinating book. The author 
was at one time a member of the United Methodist Mission, so that 
through his explanations and comments one is enabled to get an idea 
of the difficulties and grave dangers involved in such a task as Sam 
Pollard carried through, at the cost of persecution, terrible beatings, 
incredible hardships, and illness which cost him his life at the early 
age of 51. He was a lovable man, with an impetuous disposition, 
a well stocked mind, skilful hands, and a deeply spiritual nature. 
The work which he and a very few associates accomplished was 
marvellous. Glimpses of the narrow view of some at the ‘ home 
base’ are afforded. The vast importance of the beginnings among 
these tribes was but imperfectly appreciated. The whole story of 
the work of tills and other missions in this great field is one of the 
most wonderful in modern missions, or indeed in any missions. 
This biography should be read by all young China missionaries in 
order to gain an impression of what real sacrifice and devotion 
to missionary life means. 


A. H. S. 
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Laborers Together. A Study of Southern Baptist Missions in China, 
By Margaret McRae Lackey. F. H. Revell Co. 1921, 7]/zX5 inches. 
Pages 126. 

This book is composed of brief illustrated sketches of the four 
Missions of the Southern Baptist Churches in China, giving an 
outline of present conditions (without past history) and a list of 
workers. The compiler is convinced that ‘‘Shanghai ought to be 
the capital of China. ” “As Shanghai goes so goes China.” The 
capital of Honan, though printed as Kaifeng on the map, in the text 
consistently appears as Kaifing, just as Kweiteb (on the map) is 
priuted as Kwiteli. 

There are nineteen chapters, but no index. 

S. 


The Chinese Story Book. London, The Carey Press , rg Furnival Sheet, 
London , E. C. $/- net. 

This is a book compiled specially for boys and girls who wish 
to get an iusight into the life of Chinese society and the Chinese 
people. It contains stories reflecting Chinese life, socially, reli¬ 
giously, and otherwise. Even adults who wish to break away 
from the every-day routine will find relief in this interesting 
volume. The purpose of this book is to help readers know the 
Chinese people as they are. Hence the book will not only serve 
in leisure hours but also in increasing knowledge. I have no hesita¬ 
tion iu recommending this book and quote, in closing, the concluding 
paragraph of the preface : “There is much of the past in this book, 
for you cannot write of China without writing of the past: but 
even as you read of the past you will remember the present and 
think of the future, seeing John Chinaman throwing all the 
strength of his heart into the cau.se which is also ours. Then you 
will not dream of looking down on him, and you will not need to 
look up to him: for you will see that you are standing shoulder to 
shoulder with him in the fight for the world’s good.” 

R. Y. Eo. 


Reminiscences of a Sister. By E. G. Kemp, F. R. S. G. S. The Carey 
Press, 18 Furnival Street, London, E. C. 48. Price 3/6 net . Size 
8}iX6% tnches. 128pages. 

Florence Kemp went to Taiyuanfu in 1882 and worked there 
for twenty-four years, first as a single missionary, and then with 
Dr. Edwards, whom she married in 1885. Ten years after leaving 
China she died of a painful disease. Miss E. G. Kemp, whose 
books of travel are well known, has written these reminiscences of 
her sister, and though iutended chiefly for relations and friends, 
they will interest a wider circle. All who read them will learn 
to know a saintly woman of winning and gracious personality, who 
from youth to age poured herself out for others. 


M. E. F.-D. 
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Men and -Methods That win in the Foreign Fields. By J. R. 

Saunders, Th.D. Fleming H. Revell Company , New York . 121 pp. 

Price $1.00 gold. 

The ten chapters of this small volume contain much valuable 
aud sound teaching' for new missionaries. While information from 
other prominent China missionaries has been used the book is 
maiuly based ou the author’s twenty years of experience as a 
missionary to South China. This volume together with Arthur 
H. Smith’s “A Manual for Young Missionaries to China,” ought 
to be included in the curriculum for the prospective missionary 
either before he leaves for the field or, even better, when studying 
the language and preparing for actual work in the field. And the 
older missionary who often has to give advice to the new-comer 
would do well to read carefully these two volumes. 

0 . D. 


Chinese Self-taught (in Chinese and Roman Characters), Mandarin. 

J. Darroch, Litt.D, E. Marlborough & Co 5/ Old Bailey , London. 

4/6; cloth 6/-. 

This little manual of 150 pages is designed to serve as a text¬ 
book for students of Mandarin and also to assist tourists and 
travellers who require some use of Chinese. 

After a brief dissertation on the Chinese sounds accompanied 
by a sound table comparing the systems of Wade, Standard, and 
Marlborough (of which this book is one in a series), there follows 
a section of 75 pages of a classified vocabulary. The next 50 
pages contain conversational phrases and sentences arranged in 
three parallel columns of English, Chinese Equivalent in Character, 
and Romauized, Standard and Marlborough. These sentences are 
classified under appropriate captions such as: “Useful and 
Necessary Idiomatic Expressions and Phrases,” “Expressions of 
Emotions,” “Enquiries,” “ Travel by Rail,” etc. 


Held by Chinese Brigands. By Captain Charles Gilson. Humphrey 
Milford , The Oxford University Press . 

This is a good story for boys (and older people), told with 
considerable dramatic force and conveying much interesting 
information. The story opens in Hongkong and has largely to 
do with the rugged people and more rugged mountains up in 
Kwangsi Province, as well as with some undesirable deus in 
Canton and elsewhere. The book contains much clever character 
painting, particularly Uug, the giant desperado aud scholar, aud 
some improbabilities, but in an attractive work of fiction we do not 
expect complete topographical or ethnological accuracy. 

G. M. 

Got am a Buddha. Kenneth J. Saunders. Association Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue , New York City. G. $1.50 a copy. 

This is a book we should like to see every junior missionary, 
especially language-school students, read at once. It not only puts 
us in touch with the mind of one of the great religious leaders, but 
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also enables us to see clearly the personality and ideas which were 
the secret of his success. For while reading; we cau enter into 
Gotama’s daily life and very own thought. There is frequent 
scholarly criticism of his ideas, though full credit is given for his 
sincerity. In the literature quoted and the development of the 
biography, the process of his deification is also shown. In a 
number oi places and especially in a poem at the end where St, 
Francis and Gotarna discuss Christ, the author’s devotion to Christ 
as supreme atid as completing the best that Gotarna aimed at, is 
clearly brought out. “ Gotarna is himself a morning star of good 
will heralding the sun of love” is the concluding sentence 211 the 
book. There is a careful study of nibbana , of the “real democracy” 
within the Sangha and of the way Gotarna placed responsibility 
upon men for their own actions. Gotarna is recoguized as a “ new 
thinker, let loose upon the planet by God,” and a loving, earnest 
and gracious man. His sufferings, his friendships, his dreams and 
the value of his thoughts are passed in sympathetic review. From 
a literary viewpoint also the book has a charm of its own. 


Human Nature and Its Remaking. William Esnkst Hocking. Yale 
University Press, New Haven , Conn. 

This book should be of special significance to those who find 
it necessary to pul the meaning of Christianity in psychological and 
biological terms. The theme is the significance and process of the 
transformation of human nature, which is pictured as “a group 
of instincts.” Instinct is defined as “a group of reflexes whose 
parts follow a regular serial order to a significant conclusion.” 
The most central of instincts is called the Will to Power, which is 
really “human will as it is embodied in human instinct.” Nietz¬ 
sche’s errors in this connection are pointed out. The place and 
significance of education, sin and religion are discussed from a 
modern viewpoint. The instincts of pugnacity, sex-love and 
ambition are especially treated in their relation to Christianity. 
The aim is to show how these and other instincts cau express 
themselves fully along Christian lines; how, for instance, the Will 
to Power can pass from power-of, to power-for, as shown in 
service for otheis. The ultimate possibility of this, however, is 
seen in union with God and the need of something being added to 
human nature to achieve its highest possibilities and obligations. 
“ The salvation of the soul requires a Divine Intervention.” What 
the book does is to show how the elements of truth in modern 
philosophies are carried out and carried further in Christianity. 
This transformation of human nature is only finally possible 
through co-operation with and assimilation of the Divine Nature. 


The Bible Outlined in a Hundred Lessons. By J. P. Sewell and G. A. 
Klingman. 5%x 8 inches, 246 pages and 6 maps. Published by F. L. 
Rowe, Cincinnati , Ohio. 

As the title indicates, this book gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
contents of the Bible in one hundred lessons, including five lessons 
devoted to the history of the Jews between the Testaments. The 
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lessons have been arranged for use in schools and colleges. The 
entire course may be covered in a school year. Each lesson is 
divided into two sections, viz., the outline of the lesson and 
questions for review. The outlines are necessarily brief. Iu fact 
they are often too brief to be really helpful. For instance, those 
on the Gospels consist merely of an enumeration of the incidents 
contained in the Scripture narrative. 

F. C. H. D. 


A First Century Letter. Being an Exposition of Paul's First Epistle to 
the Corinthians , by N. MiCklem, M.A., tutor and chaplain of Mansfield 
College., Ox for d. 7}iX5 inches ; //«? pages ; boards , 3/6 net; paper covers , 
2/6 net. Published by the Christian Student Movement , 32 Russell 
Square, London , W. C. /. 

This book is an endeavor to make an old first century letter 
live again, and to show “ how, under an old world-dress, Paul 
is dealing with very modern problems ” (p. 3). The subject matter 
of the epistle is grouped in eight chapters, and lengthy sections 
of the text are summarized and paraphrased in modern speech. 
The author seeks to bring out the historical background of the 
epistle, but it should be added that he writes from the standpoint 
of a modernist, and does not regard Paul’s thought as binding 
upon us, though we owe to his opinions the most serious and 
reverent attention (p. 7). “ Whether or not Paul believed in ‘ the 
empty tomb’ is a question which we cannot decide,” he says, “but 
it is certain that Paul is not here (in 1 Cor. 15) concerned at all 

with what we mean by Christ's body.Paul's insistence on 

* the resurrection of the body ’ is meant to assert the continuity of 
individual identity, as distinguished from the persistence of some 
impalpable shade or ‘soul’ which was not in any real sense the 
identical man” (p. 89). 

F. C. H. D. 


Practice of the Presence of Christ. W. Y. Fullerton. C. L. S . 

This is a book for Christians, well adapted for devotional 
reading, and especially suited to readers of easy Wenli who, for lack 
of suitable literature, find Sabbath afternoons rather lengthy. The 
bulk of the work is clear, but the first pages are somewhat vague, 
as the translator begins with five “stirring thoughts” suggesting five 
responsibilities, but proceeding to enumerate, he does not get beyond 
;j£ —■*. On page four these are again referred to as five “ steps” and 
“also as the above five important ideas”—all of which subsequent 
emphasis would indicate that, having begun to enumerate, he should 
have been able to finish. 

Should the next edition be considerably condensed, the work 
need not lose any of its value, and the number of those who read 
it through would probably be increased. 


W. M. H. 
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The Lesson Handbook. A Concise Commentary on the International 
Improved Uniform Lesson for the entire year iger. By Henry H. 
Meyer. The Methodist Book Concern , New York. 

The lessons are based on the Gospel of Matthew, the social 
teachings of the Bible and the life and letters of St. Paul. 

The general plan of treatment in each lesson is the same as in 
the Lesson Handbook for 1920. This plan comprises in addition to 
the printed Lesson Text, Golden Text, Devotional Readings, and 
Reference Passages, three distinct features, viz., the Text Explained, 
Lesson Themes, and Subjects for Study and Discussion. 

The Handbook “ is commended for use with all students above 
the Intermediate Grade.” 

J. V. 


Evangelism. By F. Watson Hannan. The Methodist Book Concern, 
New York. Gold $150, net. 

With no pretensions to special scholarship, but with many 
indications of wise study, earnest effort, and rich experience, this 
book will not only strengthen the faith of many but will inspire to 
more efficient evangelistic service. The modern view of evangelism 
as given in the book before us, not only cares for the soul in the 
fashion of the older attitude and conception,but in addition cares for 
the redemption of the body, the home, the business, recreation, and 
iu fact seeks for all available points of contact with the mail on 
the outside as well as with the inner shrine of his being. 

This feature is characteristic of the program and general 
methods as outlined in Part I. Chapter V in this section is 
essentially practical. Dr. Hannan first dwells on the love message 
to children, emphasizes the appeal to the heroic as meeting the 
cravings of those ranging from sixteen to thirty years of age. 
After shewing the failure of weak appeals, the author speaks of the 
message to middle life, to the under-man,—the so-called down-and- 
out class, and finishes with the message of hope to the despairing. 

Part II is devoted to Pastoral Evangelism, ominous and dis¬ 
couraging altered conditions being noted as well as the changing 
emphasis from the individual to the social appeal. Big union 
meetings, periodic revivals, and continuous evangelism are also 
discussed. Part III is given up to Sunday School Evangelism, 
and Part IV speaks of practical evangelism and the conservation 
of results. The Christian life, the doctrinal basis, Christian 
service, and the art of soul-winning are discussed out of a fertile 
experience aud definite spiritual convictions. The last chapter, 
“The Master Soul-winner,” as well as the earlier training class 
program, is richly suggestive aud has points and appeals that can 
be well used alike at home aud on the mission field. 

G. M. 


The Bkatijudks and the Decalogue, By Thomas Torrance (A.B.S , 
Cheng tu). Skeffington & Son , Paternoster House, London , E. C. Price- 
316 net. Size 7^X5 inches , 128 pages. 

The author of this treatise endeavours to prove that it was 
the intention of our Lord in delivering the Sermon 011 the Mount to 
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expand and spiritualize the Decalogue. He traces a parallel 
between the first five commandments aud the second five, also 
between the first four beatitudes aud the second four, and then 
develops a further parallel between the commandments and the 
beatitudes as a whole. For the devout mind the book contains 
much that is helpful, and the thesis is interesting, whether or not 
the conclusions reached impress the reader as fully proved. 

M. E. F.-D. 


BRIEF MENTION 

Riches of Gkace. 

This is the Twentieth Annual Report of the ‘'Door of Hope.’’ It gives 
practical illustrations of the excelletn work of this indispensable institution. 
Progress is indicated in the growth of the budget, which totalled $ 37 . 43 °- 3 I 
for this year. In addition there was spent $10,027.99 in the support of the 
Stray Children’s Home from money given by the Municipal Council. We wish 
that tins work could be multiplied throughout China. 

Annual Report of t a it Sooth China Mission of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. 

Considerable insight into the valuable work of the largest Southern 
Baptist Mission in China. 

Sericulture. at Canton Christian College, Canton. 

Brief illustrated report of work in Sericulture conducted by this 
institution. 

The World Conference on Faith and Order. 

Continuation Committee on the World Conference on Faith and Order. 

This pamphlet is published by order of the meeting held at Geneva in 
August, 1920. It gives in condensed form the gist of the problems before this 
Conference and will repay careful study. 


British and Foreign Bible Society. Report of the China Agency, 1920. 

According to the report the number of publications was 3,671,000 books 
which is very little above the normal figure. We note that 92,000 books in 
the phonetic script were published aud sold. 

The circulation, however, decreased by about one-fourth of a million 
books, though the contributions were considerably above the average. The 
contributions from Chinese congregations totalled nearly $2,000. 

In addition to statistics there are many interesting comments on mission 
work. 

The Golden Rule in Business. By Arthur. Nash. The Murray Press, 
359 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

An interesting account of how a business firm applied the Christian 
principle of loving others as you love yourself. Provides excellent material 
for a sermon. 

Report of the General Assembly of Lutheran Church in China. 

A record of the progress in denominational unity made by lhe Lutherans 
in China. 

Some Pleas for Adequate Religious Instruction for The Young. 
Thomas C. T. Crain. The Abingdon Press, 

Looks at religious education from the point of view of a judge. 
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The Book op a Chinese Babv. Mary Entwhistlf,. United Council 
for Missionary Education, London, S. W. i. One shilling and sixpence 
net. 

Considers in story form the position of a Chinese baby, bringing out the 
difference between the status of boys and girls, A helpful book to read to 
children. 

Butchering and Coring Meats in China. Carl Oscar Levine. 

This is Bulletin No. 27 published by the Canton Christian College and 
gives some interesting information on what is being done by a mission insti¬ 
tution to improve meat production in China. 

Shanghai College 1921-1922 Catalog. 

Canton Christian College 1921-1922 Catalog. 

Philosophy and the Christian Religion. Clement C. J. Webb. 
Clarendon Press. 

An inaugural lecture delivered before the University of Oxford. Brings 
out the relation of philosophy to Christianity, showing that Christianity is 
the main line of the religious development of the human spirit. Shows what 
Christianity has done to give a true conception of spiritual being and to 
develop the notion of personality for which ancient philosophers had no 
special name at all. 

Discovery. A Monthly Popular Journal of Knowledge—Edited by A. S. 
Russell. John Murray, 50A Albemarle Street, London, W. I. Annual 
subscription, 12/6—post free. Single copies, one shilling net. 

According to its name, this magazine deals with the latest ideas. This 
number contains an illuminating article on the “Psychology of Religious 
Experience.” “Discovery” would be a good magazine for those who wish 
to keep in the advance guard of modern thought, 

The children’s Classics. Intermediate 2— (ages 9 to 11). The Russian 
Story Book, Volumes 1, 2, and 3—Senior 1, (ages n to 14). The Indian 
Story Book, Volumes r, 2, and 3. Macmillan & Co., St. Martin’s Street, 
London. 

Full of selected and little-kuowu stories of the type Lhat children like to 
read. 


Temple Hill Hospital. American Presbyterian Mission, Chef00, China. 
Report for 1920. 

A glance into the practical problems of a mission hospital, together with 
statistical reports of medical work done. 

A Report of the Deputation from the Federation of Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions. To secure copies apply to Miss M. H. 
Leavis, Medford, Mass. Single copies G, $0,20. One dozen copies— 
G. $2.00. 

This is the report of the Conference held in Shanghai, January 1920, and 
gives the summary of the needs of mission work in China, especially from the 
view-point of work for and by women. It is bound to influence missionary 
thinking. 
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Correspondence 


PRESENT AWAKENING. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dicar Sir :—Will you kindly 
allow me, through your columns, 
to express an appreciation of the 
article “The Present Intellectual 
Awakening ” which appeared in 
the last number of the Re¬ 
corder. 

It is encouraging, in a time 
of threatening storms of theo¬ 
logical controversy, to find a 
leader who understands the 
raison d'etre of the Christian 
Church and its message for his 
own day. Along with the truth 
that Jesus Christ is the solution 
and hope for the perplexities of 
this day, as of other days, goes 
the companion truth that His 
message must be interpreted 
with sympathy. It would be a 
pity and a loss for all time if the 
Christian leaders in China at 
this time gave the impressiou 
of hostility to such a seeking 
of truth as the New Thought 
Movement evidences. It would 
be a disaster aud a surrender, 
likewise, if the Christian Church 
became so swayed by the de¬ 
mands of the hour that her 
leaders lost faith in and sight of 
her one ultimate task and her 
source of strength. 

For new and inexperienced 
men to guide through a period 
of readjustment without the aid 
and leadership of those with 
longer service and wider con¬ 
nexions is to fail to conserve all 


the energy available and likewise 
to fail in recommending the very 
truth we seek to transmit. It is 
a source of hope that one with so 
long an experience in China as 
the writer of the above article, 
so clearly sees the rocks ahead 
and so clearly penetrates the fog 
of present hazy conceptions as 
to speak with a message of cheer 
and encouragement. 

Would it not be a decided 
advantage to all of us, in our 
mission work together here in 
this land, if we could lift our¬ 
selves above the opposing cries 
of “conservative,” “liberal,” 
“modernist,” etc., and realize, 
in this our own time, a more 
fundamental aucl pertinent nexus 
in our thinking. Is it not pos¬ 
sible for us all to get together 
on a basis of experimental reality 
in the things of God as taught 
by Jesus Christ? 

We do our cause harm by any 
evidence of timidity toward truth 
and liberty of thought. We none 
the less delude ourselves if we 
imagine that Christ and Chris- 
tianity have not the distinctive 
aud unique message of salvation. 

Dr. Price has witnessed to the 
fact that truth is made to stand 
by virtue of the life it brings. 
By such a criterion Christ has 
been and is still commended to 
us as our Captain aud Saviour. 

I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Edward W. Perry. 
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“a wonderful revival” 

During April special meetings 
were held at Soochow University 
from which resulted a wonderful 
revival. The work was under 
the Rev. Z. T. Kautig, who did 
the preaching, and Prof. T. C. 
Chao, who was Chairman of the 
Committee and who supervised 
the interviews, conducting many 
himself: several other teachers 
also interviewed the students. 
The meetings were carefully 
planned and an analyzed report 
of methods and results was pre¬ 
pared by Prof. T. C. Chao, a 
copy of which may be obtained 
on application. During the 
meetings and the succeeding two 
weeks T40 took a stand for the 
Christian life. Within two 
weeks after the meetings 51 
students, two professors, a pro¬ 
fessor’s wife and seven servants 
joined the Church. Many of 
the others are expected to follow 
suit. Thirty-two of those who 
took a stand decided to do 
Christiau work and twenty-one 
students are now in the Student 
Volunteer Band, One of those 
who took a stand was Prof. 
Hsu, who had been teaching in 
Christiau institutions for twenty- 
five years. After his conversion 
he put his reasons for becoming 
a Christian into writing and 
distributed them among the 
students. His attitude toward 
Christianity had passed through 
three stages: indifference, lialf- 
hearteduess, and awakening. 
He urged the yottng men to 
make this decision while they 
were young aud said he believed 
that the life and death of the 
Chinese people and nation de¬ 
pends upon their acceptance of 


Christianity. This, he feels, 
will enable them to overcome 
their selfishness and co-operate 
for the good of the country. 


THE Y. M. C. A. IN CHINA 

We have received the 1920 
report of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in China. 
It is well illustrated : the statis¬ 
tical side has been carried to 
greater clearness than ever before. 
In the 174 student associations 
there are 18,867 members, an 
increase of about 21% over that 
of 1919; this includes 63% of the 
student bodies concerned. We 
note that of all the students in 
these institutions, of which ten 
are theological schools, 33.8 are 
Christians. In addition to curric¬ 
ulum Bible study 36% of these 
students are in voluntary Bible 
classes. About 56% of the mem¬ 
bers of these student Associations 
do not belong to the Church. 
These Student Associations con¬ 
stitute an important Christian 
influence aud activity. With 
regard to work in City Associa¬ 
tions, we note there is a total of 
41,699 members of which 88% 
are associate members or those 
who are not members of churches ; 
this is an increase of over 28% over 
the previous year. There was 
received in fees a total of $465,- 
497.20, an average per member of 
$ir. 16. In addition, $155, 279.23 
was received in subscriptions, an 
average annual subsidy per mem¬ 
ber of $3.74. On an average 
every member attended nine 
religious meetings during the 
year, which is slightly over half 
the number of attendances on 
physical activities; since the 
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latter are more frequent than 
religious meetings, this is signif¬ 
icant. In addition to attending 
religious meetings one-third of 
the members attend Bible classes. 
In all the schools conducted by 
the City Associations there are 
15,503 students. During the 


year 2,071 became Christians in 
Association meetings of whom 
one*third joined the Church. We 
congratulate the Association on 
its steady progress and the 
growing importance of its work 
for the Christian movement iti 
China. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


We learn that Dr. H. Fosdick 
is to arrive in China on July 
17th and is expected to speak at 
the Killing and Mokanshan 
summer conferences and possibly 
at other places also. 

The 13th Monthly Bulletin of 
the Chinese Home Missionary 
Society of May 1, 1921, contains 
an interesting appeal delivered 
before the Committee by Mr. 
C. G. Gowman on “Reasons 
Why the Tribal Populations 
Should Be Included in the Work 
of the Home Missionary So¬ 
ciety.’’ 

A news sheet from Batang, 
Eastern Tibet, typed by a 
school boy, has come into the 
office and is appreciated. The 
day school hns 117. the Sunday 
school an average attendance of 
125, the Church an average 
attendance of 50. In the foreign 
staff, however, there has been 
no advance for ten years. 

Hangchow Christian College 
recently had Pastor Kauug of 
Soochow conducting services 
twice daily. As a result 49 
students and two teachers made 
a decision to follow Christ. On 
the following Sunday 23 were 
admitted to the church. This 
is considered the most wonderful 
day this institution has ever 
bad. 


In Hoihow, Hainan, there is 
a community of lepers, atuoug 
whom are about twenty Chris¬ 
tians. Not Jong ago on one of his 
visits to this colony, a missionary 
told these unfortunate people of 
the great suffering from famine 
of tiie Christians in the north of 
China. This missionary had a 
gift of $30.00 from America for 
the use of these lepers which he 
turned, over to them. At the 
close of the meeting for worship 
which he was holding with them 
the leader of the Christians spoke 
to the missionary and said that 
they had decided to help the 
famine sufferers and handed back 
to him $10.00 of the $30.00 which 
they had received. 

Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin of 
Great Britain is spending some 
months in China. Dr, Hodgkin 
is a Cambridge graduate and a 
graduate in medicine of London 
University. He has been identi¬ 
fied with the Student Move¬ 
ment in England and is the 
secretary for the Friends Mis¬ 
sionary Society in England. He 
spent five years as a mission¬ 
ary in Szechwan. Those who 
have beard him say that he 
has a great message for the 
deepening of the spiritual life 
and for the improvement of 
international relationships. Dr. 
Hodgkin has been talking to the 
students in Nanking, and during 
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the summer will be in Killing, 
Kuliang, and other points in 
China. 

The College of Missions, 
Indianapolis, has invited Rev. 
W. Renifry Hunt, F. R. G. S., 
to its faculty, as a locum tenens , 
to take the Chair of Chiuese 
Religious Thought, Philosophy, 
History, A.r t.Iyi ter ature, Folklore, 
and the History of Missions in 
China. This institution is 
unique in its class, and has 
already made a fine demonstration 
of its place and purpose. Since 
its inception hi 1910 its students 
numbering some 385 and repre¬ 
senting the graduates of some 20 
institutions ot learning, have 
prepared scientifically arranged 
seminars, for their respective 
fields. This year some 55 stu¬ 
dents are in session and 43 
missionaries will be graduated, 
ordained, and sent to India, 
China, Japan, anc! Africa this 
coming fall, fifteen of whom will 
enter the Language School in 
connection with the University 
of Nanking. 

The British Weekly of 
December 9U1, 1920, contains 
reference to a special sermon by 
Dr. Stuart Holden, part of which, 
since it is pertinent to conditions 
in China, we reproduce ;— 

“ Dr, Holden has come regret¬ 
fully to the conclusion that 
slander is especially prevalent in 
the religious world. If a Chris¬ 
tian teacher comes to the 
conclusion that the word ‘day’ 
in the creation story refers to an 
age of history, or that the Book 
of Isaiah was the work of two 
authors, or if he takes an 
independent view on some 
obscure question of prophecy, 
the evil speaker gets busy. The 
preacher’s utterances are embel¬ 
lished and exaggerated, until 
the story goes around that he 


has denied inspiration, thrown 
over the Bible, and apostasized 
from the faith. The good man’s 
heart is broken, and his useful¬ 
ness impaired. “Remember 
that every man is entitled to his 
own point of views just as we 
are. It is only by the friction 
of intellect that the torch of 
truth is lighted at all fn public 
life.” “The wilful tale-bearer 
should receive no more mercy 
than the assassin. George 
Meredith says truly that the 
gossip is a beast of pfey who does 
not wait for the death of the 
victim he devours. ... I would 
not allow a known tale-bearer to 
come to the Lord’s Table.” 

We have received a circular 
from the University of Nanking 
calling attention to their special 
summer classes in Sericulture for 
the summer of 1921. Summer 
schools have played a tremendous 
part in promoting education in 
the United States and there are 
many reasons why in many 
places in China (he same method 
should be adopted. We are glad 
to note this innovation in the 
University of Nanking. 

The Christian Literature So¬ 
ciety, Shaughai, is now issuing 
a quarterly bulletin known as 
“Christian Literature,” the 
purpose of which is to keep its 
patrons in closer touch with 
its work. Among the ambitions 
of the society is that it should 
have the name of issuing up-to- 
date literature and be willing 
to scrap effete notions as well as 
effete books. Special attention 
is given to the approach to the 
Literati and the use of Chinese 
scholarship in the preparation 
of books. It is hoped too that 
the staff will produce more 
original work than formerly and 
the society become more and 
more a spiritual force in China, 
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Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

ARRIVALS, 

April : 

24th, from U vS. A,, Dr. and Mrs. 
Dilley, P. N. 

25111. from 1 J. S. A,, Miss 15 . Govi- 
sher, P. S, 

May: 

2nd, from Norway, Miss Fjeldly, 
Miss Rokke, N. M. S. From Finland, 
Aliss Suotninen, Miss Tainen, Miss 
Fink, Rev. Korhonen, F. M. S. 

16th, from Norway, Rev. and Mrs. 
A. Hertzberg and four children, N. 
.M. S, From England, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dig!:am, Miss Brittle, F. F. M. S. 

jo nr: 

3rd, from Germany, K. W. and Mrs. 

Schweizer, C. I. M. 

6th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
P. J. King and two children (ret.), 
Miss P Snowden, Miss A. Wellierell, 
C. M. S. 


DEPARTURES. 

April: 

21st, for England, Dr. and Mrs. 
Warnshuis, I. M. C. 

23rd, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Hollister and two children, M.E.F.B. 

24th, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardiner and two children, M.E.F.B. 

30th, for U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. F. 
R. Crawford, P. S. 

May: 

1st, for England, Rev. and Mrs, 
Stouelake, B. M. S. For U. S. A., Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Strother, C. E. 

5tb, for Australia, Rev. and Mrs. 
H. J. Howden and one child. For 
England, Dr. and Mrs. D. D. Main, 
Rev. and Mrs. H, Castle and six 
children, Rev. G. F. Say well, C. M. S. 


7th, for England, Miss Morris, C. 
M. S. 

16th, for Pyiigland, Rev. and Mrs. J. 

K. Hill, Miss Wolfe, W. M. M. S, 

20th, for Canada, Rev. and Mrs. 
Sibley and one child, C. M. 'A., Rev. 
and Mrs. I^ochead and two children, 

O, P. M. For England, Miss Howe. 
Miss Stubbs, C. JVJ. S. 

21 st, for U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Jones and two children, Rev, and 
Mrs. Hummel and one child, Rev. 
and Mrs. Martin and five children, 
M. E. F. B., Rev. and Mrs. Peterson, 
and three children, S. E M. C M Miss 
M. Judson, P. N., Rev, S- H. LiitelJ, 

P. E., Rev. and Mrs. R. Olson and 
five children, Rev. and Mrs. K. I. 
Samset and son, Miss Signe Abra- 
hamsen, N. L. M. For Canada, Dr. 
Sheridan, Mr. E. Dickinson, C. M. M., 
Miss M. Manderson, W. F. M. S. For 
Norway, Rev. and Mrs. Olsen and 
five children, N. L. K. 

23rd, for Australia, M. H. and Mrs. 
Hutton and one child, C. I. M. 

28U1, for Canada, L. R. and Mrs. 
Rist and three children, C. I. M. For 
U. S-A., L.Todnem and two children. 
Y. M. C. A, For England, Miss A. E. 
Mellor, Miss E. M. Dover, Miss F. 
Kynon, C. I. M. 

Junr: 

2nd, for IJ. S. A., K. H. Lockwood 
and two children, Y. M. C. A. 

5lh, forU. S. A., F. A. Gustafsson, 
M. S. N. 

6lh, for U. S, A., Miss C. G. Curtis, 
A. C. M. 

7U1, for England, Mrs. Wilson H. 
GelJer and son (Laurence), L. M. S. 

1.4th f for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Willard M. Porterfield and one child. 
A. C. M. 

18th, for U. S. A., Mitiam Beers, 
Y. W. C. A. 

20th, for England. Rev. K, Box, 

L. M. S. 

25th, for Canada, Nellie Elliott, 
Caroline March, Y. W. C. A. 
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THE CHURCH 


From “Thu Five Hundred New Poems.” Bv Tai Chu Tao, Translated 
by T. T. Lew. (Christ is Supposed to be the Speaker) 

So ai&fly people have no place to lay down their heads 
Whit good has your church done? 

Their hatred has become so bitter 
Who is going to listen to your prayers ? 

The reason why I shed my blood and broke my body 
Was to enable all to have a little bread and wine. 

Not satisfied with the bountiful blessings that are being bestowed upon you 
You take unto yourselves even what belongs to them. 

How can you say you don’t know ? 

For you know that you ought to work for your brethren 
Kven as I worked for you. 

Since you are all brothers 

You certainly see the situation clearly, 

That each person should work for the other rather than thousands work for one. 
Those high class parasites, lazy to the bone, 

If they want me to listen to their prayers 

They must go and dig their own wells to get drink ; 

Plough their own fields to obtain food. 

This is the just principle in the world. 

I have not any new message to give you, either. 

What I have to say is just what I have said to you again and again 
And yet you nre still building churches upon other white bones 
And are still stealing from them their good wine and bread. 

You scoundrels and rascals! 

You bear my name on your foreheads 

You make your living on your brothers’ deaths, 

And forget that I once suffered death 
In order that your brothers may live. 
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Editorial 

There are not wanting signs that the move 

Christian tQ ^i v jd e the Christian forces in China over 
forbearance, . . . . .. , ... . . , 

questions of interpretation and criticism is sub¬ 
siding. And this is as it should be. The main business of 
getting people to know Christ and through Him God, must not 
be sidetracked while we try to solve bottomless questions or 
attempt to force others into our own mould of thought. A point 
made in a recent issue of “The Baptist” is worth repeating 
here. A Baptist leader expressed himself on the attempts of 
“fundamentalists” and “modernists” to control his denomina¬ 
tion. He divided the denomination into three groups, ardent 
“fundamentalists,” equally ardent “modernists” and a third 
and larger group composed of sympathizers with both but 
who thought more of the practical problem ot pushing 
forward the Christian movement than of technical questions 
of theology. And then he said in essence, “Since we who 
are a larger group than either of you can put itp with both of 
you, both of you certainly ought to be able to put up with 
each other.” That is equally true of China. The’majority 
of the Christians in China are more concerned about the great 
business of bringing people into contact with Christ than the 
technical questious of either the “ fundamentalist }) left or the 
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i( modernist ’’ right. These two wings ought to be able to get on 
together and with the middle group. “Rut, 7 ’ say some, “are 
■we to give up the things we believe ?” Of course not! Who 
demands it ! A danger point is reached, however, when the 
dogmatist ot either side wants to force the other lo either accept 
his position or leave the field clear lot him to promote it alone. 
Within our ranks we must guard against intolerance. But out¬ 
side our raulcs is a greater and more insistent danger—naturalistic 
religion. This is a common danger against which our united 
sUeiigth is needed. Some seem to think they are to be 
prevented from proclaiming what they believe. Ot course not ' 
In accepting the fact that others must be allowed to do their 
own religious thinking we may all claim the same privilege. 
And we may rightly take advantage of every opportunity to 
tell it to others who will listen. But let us not waste time 
flying to get one definition of salvation adopted by everybody. 
Let us use every good method and message to get men saved 
accoiding to any possible definition. The test of our work is 
leclaimcd lives —Chrisllike lives, not reconverted fellow Chris¬ 
tians. We can all love Him together and serve Him togelhei 
though we cannot all phrase our experience of Him in the 
same way. Strangely enough trying to gel everybody (o say 
the same things in the same way makes more discord than 
having them say them differently in a loving way. 

* * * 


In all parts of China, women, finite as fully as 
TKHemen aiti> tbe , - (r . , , ^ . 

_ , men, arc being allecled by the Renaissance 

IRenatesance . . f , «. . 

movement, but probably in no way quite so 

vitally as in the mallet of the new social freedom which is being 

stressed in many groups. 

Doubtless women will share equally with men in the 
advantages brought by this liberating new tide, but society 
is still so constituted that they must pay the heavier pari of 
the costs that inevitably accompany any social upheaval. 

Never, then, was the strong leadership of Christian 
Chinese women so greatly needed, but from a numerical point 
of view this is almost non-existent. Iti practically all of the 
Chinese churches the women are weak both in numbers and 
in the ability to share equally with men in the responsibilities 
and opportunities of church fellowship. That this fact is 
easily explained does not so easily condone it. Women’s place 
in the church is partly due, no doubt, to an inherited idea 
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from China's non-Christian past, but it is also due, alas, to 
an inheritance from our Christian west. 

It is with a good deal of shock that those who are closely 
observing the trend of affaits iu China to-day are realizing 
that the women outside the church, who are fired with a new 
enthusiasm foi self-expression in service, are not looking to the 
church as a natural channel tor this expression. This is partly 
because, looking in upon almost any Christian congregation, 
they must draw the inevitable conclusion that the Christian 
church is a man’s institution, and not the place fora modern, 
thinking woman cither to find leadership or to share in if. 

In view of the rapidity of the changes going on in Chinese 
society to-day this condition is alarming. It should be said 
that il is piobabiv due quite as much to the mistakes ami 
limitations of the women as to those of the men. But that it 
requires correction is obvious. Something positive must be 
done, and done fairly quickly. These arc the years of the 
inception of an indigenous Christian church. Men and women, 
Chinese Christians and missionaries, should face these facts 
together and begin now to insist upon women sharing fully in 
the councils of the church. Women need the experience of 
working with men , on the same committees, and whenever 
possible, in order that they be not conspicuous as women, 
they should sit in equal numbers with men. To be sure, the 
women who are thoroughly ready for this responsibility may 
still be numbered by tens, but how will they ever get ready 
save by beginning somewhere. Moreover, this question in 
China is only part of a world-wide question, as anyone watch¬ 
ing the development of the world-wide church knows. 

But to dose on the relation of this whole matter to (he 
immediate future of the church in China, it is arresting to 
consider some such questions as the following: Iu the inter¬ 
pretation and adaptation oi Christianity to Chinese life, what 
will be omitted if in the next ten years women have no direct 
share in this process? What special qualifications will the 
educated Chinese women of the future have to bring to such 
questions as : the development of institutional church work ; 
the budgeting and securing of church funds, the religious 
education of children ; music and art and architecture in the 
church ; church administration, etc., etc. 

If every church in China started out now with a real 
determination to give Chinese women an equal opportunity 
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ior preparation and growth, equal opportunity for service and 
the bearing of responsibility, another decade would see au 
entirely changed sitution in the Christian church, which would 
be to the inestimable advantage of men and women alike, and 
which would have a vital bearing on many relationships, chief 
among them being the Christian home. 

* * * 

In 1920, at the Moody Institute, Dr. Griffith 

arttfetema that Thomas gave an address in which he criti- 
mtes t be marft. . , , . . , T 

cized mission work in China. Now con¬ 
structive criticism is, or should be, always cheerfully wel¬ 
comed. In the course of these criticisms Dr. Thomas is 
reported to have made certain statements which are inaccurate. 
We do not know whether Dr. Thomas actually made these 
statements in the form in which they have been sent out or uot. 
But they have been widely distributed and read as published. 
Neither are we able to tell just what Dr. Thomas really meant. 
We presume that when in China Dr. Thomas did not personally 
investigate actual conditions and that therefore these statements, 
if made by him in this form, are based on information giveu by a 
missionary or missionaries. These statements have caused grief 
to many good people among the missionaries and their friends. 
We have taken time to run down one or two of these guesses 
as they affect Shanghai. Some others have been authoratively 
deuied which throws considerable doubt on the reliability of 
those which we have not had time to run down. Dr. Thomas 
is reported to have said “ That there are 284 missionaries in 
Shanghai (he means in 1920, actually in 1917 there were about 
450) and only four of these doing evangelistic work.” Now 
we do not know his definition of evangelistic work but will 
take a very narrow one in order to criticize this sad guess* 
By .evangelistic work we understand, preaching, personal and 
church work and teaching of Bible classes. Now a recent 
incomplete inquiry conducted by the Executive Committee of the 
Shanghai Missionary Association shows that at least thirty-four 
of the missionaries in Shanghai are considered as giving their 
whole time to evangelistic work as thus defined. Another in¬ 
dependent investigator who studied the situation at about the 
same time states that in Shanghai itself thirteen are giving full 
time and seven part time to this work. Undoubtedly there are 
more. Now these may be less evangelistic workers in number 
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than Shanghai ought to have but the actual situation is very 
different from that given above. Then what of the Chinese 
evangelistic workers ? Why ignore them? We note that during 
the years between 1911-1917 while the number of missionaries 
in China increased about 7% Chinese Christian workers in¬ 
creased 38% and ordained pastors 54%! Between 1915-1919 
ordained pastors increased 39.3%, while missionaries increased 
24%. This increase in Chinese evangelistic workers plays its 
part in Shanghai also. However during the period 1911-1917 
the number of resident missionaries in Shanghai increased 
51% due of course to the rapid concentration of administra¬ 
tive and literary work there. Of course it is hardly fair to 
assume that this missionary staff which serves the whole of 
China can be balanced as regards any particular type of work. 
The vast amount of evangelistic work this general staff makes 
possible must be kept in mind ; to criticize it is like slinging mud 
at the engine because it carries no passengers ! To return to 
Chinese evangelistic workers we find that seven missions in 
Shanghai report about two and half times the number of 
Chinese evangelistic workers as foreign. Two other missions 
which have four missionaries doing evangelistic work have 
seventeen Chinese in the same work. Now from above estimate 
of direct evangelistic missionaries in Shanghai we left out, for 
the sake of argument, Bible Society workers, a translator of the 
Bible into Phonetic, Sunday School Lesson workers and writers 
of purely evangelistic tracts. But is that just ? As a matter 
of fact at this point our definition bursts into rags. We are 
ashamed of it 1 Of 416 odd Shanghai missionaries remaining 
outside our narrow definition very few confine themselves to 
administrative work alone, and all the rest spend varying 
portions of their time in the most direct evangelistic work. We 
have sewed the definition together again, you see ! And who 
can measure the evangelistic work in the schools and hospitals 
of Shanghai? The statement as published is not true even on 
the basis of the narrowest definition. It ignores altogether 
and quite unfairly much direct evangelistic work and overlooks 
the evangelistic motive which runs through all. It is of course 
true that a less proportion of the time of the missionary staff in 
Shanghai is given to direct work than in some other stations. 
But it is no use to blame the hub for not being the tire. Help 
us on shortcomings we have brethren; do not load us down 
with guesses. 
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(Promotion of 3»terces&ion—She (Place tor “1111111? 

Miss S J. GARtAND 

“With one heart and one mind striving together for 
THE FURTHERANCE OF THE GOSPEL.’' 

* * * 

The spokes of a wheel are furthest apart wlieu they are 
furthest from the centre. They touch each other when they touch 
the hub of the wheel. Steel filings may be scattered far apart on a 
workman’s table. A sufficiently strong magnet will draw them 
close to itself and to each other. A brood of chicks run in all 
directions forming into little groups, only to break up and scatter 
hither and thither. Gathered under the wings of the mother 
they find safety and close fellowship. Even so those who are close 
to Christ are ever close to each other , 

But things and people may be close together without being 
united. A surgeon wants to unit© two surfaces. He places them 
close together but he canuot make them unite. The power of life 
alone can do that. One thiug more, however, he can and does do. 
The open secret of the success of modern surgery lies in the care 
taken to remove every last speck of impurity before the two 
surfaces are brought together. The least atom of impurity will 
prevent union in the physiological realm. 

Can spiritual union be secured at a less cost ? If we know 
ourselves and see our hearts in the light of the eyes that “are as 
a flame of fire” is there one of us who will not discover enough 
to account for lack of uulty, without looking outside the walls 
of Ris own heart? 

Shall we not pray earnestly and unitedly that our God who 
is a consuming fire will deal with all that hinders the unity He 
so longs to see, the unity that is vital, a thing of life and of 
growth, thrilled through and through with heart to heart fellowship. 
The unity that will convince the world of the truth and power of 
the Gospel ? 

“ Create in me a clean heart, 0 God ; and renew a right spirit 
within me." 


Contributed Articles 


The Approach to the Christian Message to 

China 

FRANK RAWIyINSON 

T lHE meaning and significance of the Christian Movement 
in China is being sought as never before ; but to those 
Chinese who are able to see it in the large it must 
appear as a series of concomitant movements rather 
than one movement. Neither in the messages given nor the 
efforts put forth is concord sufficiently evident on the surface. 
This divergence appears strange in view of the fact that all 
Christians claim to study one Book, to follow one Master, and 
to be moved by one spirit. Now, is it possible to find a unity 
of aim and message in the midst of this divergence ? In 
view of the coming National Christian Conference this is a 
pertinent question ! And if we are to prove to China that 
Christianity is a power to heal discordances we must answer it 
in the affirmative. We must find something to say together. 
We must show ourselves one movement with, at its heart, one 
Message ! We must not only iguore our divergences in a 
working tolerance: we must manifest the Christlike spirit 
which is greater than our divergences and fundamental to 
successful work on any adequate scale. Another searching 
question is “Will Christianity aid in unifying China or will it 
become another disruptive movement on top of all the others? “ 
The preseut general incoherence in politics, education and com¬ 
merce justifies impatience with Christianity if it also presents an 
incoherent rather than a united message. But there is ground 
for hope that we may be able to show that our Message is at 
heart one in the fact that our faith has one effect so far as 
character is concerned ; and this effect we trace back to the 
same life. There is also no difference in the spirit of service 
manifested. These are evidences of one vital fellowship with 
one Master. Our differences are after all mainly differences in 
verbal expressions of faith. In order to give this vital fellowship 
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we all enjoy in common every chance to carry through all our 
earthly relationships we need to remember with Paul that love 
is greater than faith. Which means that our oneness of spirit 
must show above our intellectual and ceremonial differences. 

Let us first note the Christian problem in China from the 
viewpoint of those who are to give the Message. Our attention 
is at once arrested by striking divergences in belief. These 
divergences in belief may be conceived as an arc which we 
will call the arc of divergence in Christian belief. I do not 
attempt to indicate at what point ill the arc the weight of 
numbers is heaviest because I do not know. 

To make clear the situation we shall note some of these 
divergencies ;— 

(1) As to original nature. 

Here beliefs range from the idea that the child is originally 
lost to that in which he begins in the Kingdom. The trend 
of Chinese philosophy is in line with the last position. Yet all 
Christians agree that an additional dynamic is needed for the 
attainment of character and life. 

(2) As to the individual part in salvation. 

Here we pass from the idea that saving grace begins in a 
sacrament to the idea that only a self-conscious decision makes 
salvation possible, with, in the latter case, divergent ideas as 
to how the religious needs of children—before they come to 
self-consciousness—must be met. Chinese psychology will fit 
more easily into the first idea. Yet all Christians agree that for 
the full development of the religious life personal experience is 
fundamental. They agree on the goal but disagree as to the 
point of departure. 

(3) As to the attitude towards the Bible. 

On the one side we have the belief that every word in the 
Bible was finally and mechanically inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
on the other the idea that the laws and conditions affecting 
other books operate here also. The Chinese mind will possibly 
more easily understand the first attitude. Yet all Christians 
agree that the Bible contains the greatest and the final message 
of and to the spirit. 

(4) As to sacraments and orders. 

Here we go from the belief that these confer or embody a 
certain “grace” to where neither are found, at least practically 
so far as orders are concerned and actually as to sacraments. 
Here Chinese psychology is nearer the first position. Yet all 
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believe in public worship—a new idea to China—and the fact 
of special responsibilities for proclaiming the message. 

(5) As to the “ Lord’s Return,” 

At one end of the arc is the belief that Christ may be 
dramatically revealed at any moment, and at the other the idea 
that He is already here in spirit. Yet all agree that His power 
may be and is felt directly on earth. 

( 6 ) As to the fate of society. 

On the one band we have the conviction that society must 
be destroyed in an hour of cataclysmic judgment, on the other 
that it is being gradually and progressively permeated with 
Christian principles and life. Chinese psychology is more in 
line with the second idea. Yet all agree that Christ aud 
Christian principles are finally to prevail over the earth ; the 
divergence comes over a step in the process. 

There are other divergencies but these will do for illustra¬ 
tion. We might in general say that the ends of this arc of 
divergence of belief are the philosophic-dynamic interpretation 
and the spiritual-dramatic interpretation with degrees of variation 
all the way betweeu, yet all beliefs concerned stand for the life 
of the spirit as fundamental and all express allegiance to one 
Father. This divergence of views is a psychological fact that 
cannot be ignored nor suddenly eliminated, and that exists 
amongst Chinese Christians as well as missionaries. Hence 
emerges another question: “Is it possible, in the interests of 
Christian toleration, to present the Christian message to China 
so as to avoid outraging the feelings of any of the adherents of 
these divergent views?” 

Next let us glance at the problem from the view point of 
those who are asked to receive this Message. The points made 
below apply, I think, with equal force to the individual aud 
the group. 

(1) We note a terrible economic struggle complacently 
viewed by religions that have done little to promote social 
justice. The religions of China have weakly acquiesced iu 
social conditions that to say the least increase the difficulty of 
achieving a spiritual life. 

(2) That religion is expressed in an unending series of autom¬ 
atisms. Thus legitimate religious aspirations are caught in the 
mesh of ceremonies and mechanical aud quantitative adjustments 
for moral shortcoming. Here belong idolatrous practices in 
general, and the Buddhist and Taoist systems of acquiring merit. 
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(3) That crowd psychology and hoary customs tend strongly 
to inhibit personal initiative and the expression of individual 
will-power. This seems to explain in part the decadence of 
inventive activity and of art. A pertinent instance is the social 
acquiescence in public prostitution in spite of a strong sense of 
its moral repugnance. Over against this is a “new thought 
tide ” that is bursting through these limitations. 

(4) That while religion is in evidence every where yet 
personal religious experience seems to be the exception rather 
than the rule and is, when existent, apt to be an unbalanced 
mysticism as in the case of Buddhist devotees, or a vague 
emotionalism as seen in the cruder spiritistic manifestations. 

(5) The presence of many fine religious and ethical ideals 
which fail of full embodiment in individual and national life. 
Hence religious intellectualism—mental acceptance of high 
ideals without adequate attempts to work them through—is 
more pronounced than in the West, though differing in degree 
only and not in kind. All this points to the lack of an 
adequate dynamic. 

(6) That while there are man> theistic ideas in the mind 
of China there is little sense of the immanence of God and His 
part in vitalizing ideals and empowering hitman nature to 
achieve its full possibilities. 

Of course there sre exceptions to all these statements. 
Some individuals have gone far in striving for and attaining 
these ideals and even in personal religious experience. But by 
the law of averages these statements may be taken as indicating 
some phases of the task before Christianity and as giving some 
idea of where the Christian Message must fit China’s needs. 

In view then of these divergences of belief on the part of 
those who are to give the Message and the complex condition 
of those who are to receive it, what are the principles which 
must govern the statement of the Christian Message to China ? 

These principles must not be looked for in the group 
connections of Christians, which have their legitimate place, 
nor in their differences in statements of faith, significant though 
these may be to individuals. And to meet China’s needs we 
must aim to make religious life personal, vital, and socially 
jPoteut. 

In answer we say that;— 

(1) This statement of the Message must be scriptural, 
With all deference to conscientious variations of opinion as to 
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the “inspiration” of the Bible what I mean is that since- 
Christian teaching comes from the Bible this statement must 
come from that source even though in methods of social 
application of the Christian Message it will not confine itself to 
the Bible. 

(2) This statement of the Message must meet China’s 
peculiar needs and recognize any truth her leaders have already 
discovered. Such ethical and spiritual truth as China already 
has came from the only source of truth. We must give God 
credit for what He has already done in China as well as 
discover why He has not been permitted to do more. 

(3) This statement of the Message must be general rather 
than specific. That means that when giving the Message it is 
not necessary to give all the details of interpretation. On the 
process of salvation as outlined in Christianity we all agree;, 
our disagreements come on the details of interpreting the 
process. These details each Christian worker would present as 
he saw them when he deals with the individual ; and here 
freedom is unlimited ! 

Now I wish to give a summary of the Message first. This 
summary I do not follow in detail though all it contains is 
subsequently used. The Message as thus summarized is both 
scriptural and spiritual. 

The Christian Message to China (1) must be along the 
lines of Christ’s own announced purpose to Give Life. ( 2 } 
Must recognize, as it is evident Christ did, that personality is 
the summit of life and hence of supreme importance. (3) 
Teaches that Christ embodies this life in fullest measure, (4) 
that the life so embodied is the life of God and hence final as 
regards character and personality. (5) Calls for a complete 
expression of this life in (a) Love to God, and ( b ) Love to man. 

Now we note that this Message is not a question of ethics 
alone. Yet let us not forget that a large part of the Christian 
Message is ethical, and one question not at all easy to answer 
is, “In what way are Christian ethical ideals higher than those 
of China?” 

The approach to the Christian Message may thus be 
stated ;— 

I. That the Christian Message is an offer of fullness of life. 

Negatively this is a recognition that human nature its 
itself is incomplete, and that the cause of sin is absence of or 
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deficiency of life. Here is a divergence from the prevalent 
Chinese philosophy that human nature is originally good. 
And here science and Christianity approach each other since 
both maintain that in its struggle upward human nature needs 
to be assisted. Now Buddhism recognizes that such assistance 
can be given by Buddhisatts and also by anyone who has done 
more than five virtuous acts. But Christianity finds the origin 
of this assistance not in intermediary agents but in the source 
of all life and hence offers full assistance. 

In regard to the scope of the individual and national 
activities for which this life is needed we note that present 
world contacts are more numerous and complex than ever 
before. This in a sense makes the world bigger than it has 
yet been. Now life according to the sociologist is correspon¬ 
dence with environment. To-day humanity faces world con¬ 
tacts, a developing world consciousness, world needs, and a 
universe of possibilities! This is our environment! In the 
necessity of meeting this world situation Christianity and 
China have a common problem. And Christianity offers China 
the life that is big enough for the situation: 

Now in this Message of Life, there are three steps :— 

First, The fullness of this life is shown forth in Christ. 
For our ideal of life, like China, we go back to the past. But 
whereas the Chinese ideal can be surpassed our’s achieved the 
highest possible moral heights. We furthermore believe that 
in the imitation of this ideal by all men the future offers con¬ 
stantly widening opportunities. The possibility of a constantly 
increasing number achieving a growing likeness to this ideal 
means steady social progress as over against a socially static 
condition. The proof that Christ’s life was full is seen in 
his own character, unchallenged for its purity, and the freedom 
and completeness with which he used his life for others. He 
not only loved others as he loved himself but loved and did more 
for others than himself. 

Second, This fullness of life in Christ has an adequate 
explanation. Christ had a personal interest in humans which 
made his love more vital than that of the Confucianist and 
led him to sacrifice himself for others with a more complete 
abandonment of self-interest than the Buddhists conceived, 
even in the idea of the Buddhisatts who are said to have turned 
back from entering Nirvana to assist others to get there. 
What is the Christian explanation ? It is a simple one. 
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Christ’s life is the life of God. It was possible because of a 
complete union of man and God. Now man’s thoughts and 
aspirations are uni verse-wide. But he can only achieve them 
by full appropriation of the life that sustains him and the 
universe. Here, then, is a message that China needs. Her 
sages have thought, at least many of them, that the proper 
adjustment of human relationships is the secret of life. But 
they have failed to see that these relationships are really 
channels for spiritual power without which they will not work. 
Many Chinese have thought and dreamed about God. Yet 
China has not put instruction about God in the forefront, and 
has not, except so far as future absorption into Nirvana or 
Amyto may approach it, thought about the immediate union 
of man with God. In other words China has not realized that 
union with God is the only way to make human relationships 
work. 

Third. This fullness of life as seen in Christ is a revela¬ 
tion of what God is really like. This revelation culminates 
in the “atonement” and the death of Christ is the greatest 
single event in God’s revelation of His love for men. Here 
we have the supreme ethical principle of love for others worked 
out fully under the conditions of human experience. This 
achievement is made possible through the supreme act of God 
in the union of himself with man. I think personally the 
Chinese may possibly quicker understand the significance of 
the atonement if presented first from this viewpoint. Through 
this living message we learn that God’s life can permeate 
humau daily affairs, through union with human nature, and 
that God’s character is summed up in the concept Father, 
But we must not forget that the Chinese concept “father” 
is inadequate to convey the Christian idea! It must be 
enlarged. The Chinese father calls primarily for submission and 
was told by China’s wise men to hold himself aloof to secure 
it, but the “Father” as revealed by Christ calls for love and 
offers intimate companionship. On the other hand we must 
not overlook the fact that Chinese theistic ideas ascribe to 
God a high character. According to a Chinese writer (M. C. 
Wei, C. R., June, 1911) Chinese theistic thinkers never repre¬ 
sent God (Shang-ti) as revengeful. And as far as I know 
the ideas attributed to Jehovah in the imprecatory Psalms are 
not said of God in China, We must, therefore, take care 
not to represent God’s character as less worthy thau this. But 
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God as revealed in Christ escapes even the possibility of mis¬ 
representation. Furthermore it is in this revelation of a loving 
father that we have a clue to the dynamic that is missing in 
China. Now a dynamic is a stimulus that gets response. 
The dynamic of Christianity is personal response to a personal 
love. We respond to or are influenced more by persous or 
personality than any other force. When persons appeal to 
our fear vve do much ; but when they stimulate our love we 
do more. Response to the personal love of a Father is the 
motive force of Christianity—the dynamic that China needs. 
But let us remember that unless this love works in our own 
Christian relationships we may appear only as sentimental 
intellectualists, and our supreme ethical ideal appear, like that 
in China, to lack vitality. 

II. That the life offered in this Message to he full must 
he personal . 

When we are called on to “ believe n in the Christian sense 
it means among other things that we must attain a personal 
relationship to this Father and personally share this life. We 
cease floating with the social tide. Here again the Christian 
Message meets the needs and situation in China. The Chinese 
have tried to standardize religious experiences. In so far as 
Confucianism has functioned as a religion, it seems to make 
intellectual ability a prerequisite to fullness of living, though 
the fact that goodness is not dependent upon learning was 
also recognized by Confucius. Buddhism tends to standardize 
the mystical elements of religion, to attain which ordinary 
social life must be laid aside. Not only must all aim at the 
same experience, they must all have it in the same way and 
under the same conditions. Buddhism thus fails to recognize 
the play of individuality in religious experience. In general 
also for a certain amount of sin Buddhism, in its popular form, 
demands a certain amount—almost measurable—of restitution. 
Thus popularly the emphasis is on the quantitative rather than 
the qualitative phase of character—a fatal mistake ! 

Now because life to be real must be personal, Christianity 
emphasizes especially three principles, 

(a) That all men are spiritually equal. And theoretically 
at least economically also: we are, however, particularly 
interested in the problem of spiritual equality. This does 
not of course involve mental and physical equality. But it 
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means equality in possibility for character, and that in ability 
to love and to respond to love there is no difference. This 
principle Buddhism seems to recognize also. Confucianism 
however in assuming that social distinctions are predetermined 
by God seems to assume a distinction in spiritual capacity. 
And Buddhism fails to recognize clearly that any man may 
enter fully into the spiritual life no matter what his mode of 
living, provided it be ethical of course. And since all men 
cannot retire from active life, as Gotoma required, Buddhism 
tends to confine full participation in religious experience to a 
comparatively small section of humanity. What would be the 
result if all men were to retire into the Sangba ? For those 
who meditate in the cloister depend for sustenance on those 
who toil outside. Thus Buddhism unconsciously tends to 
sacrifice the spiritual life of the many for the spiritual perfection 
of the few. But Christianity offers this spiritual equality to 
all no matter what their place in life or their natural capacities. 

(b) Christianity says also that life can never be full unless 
the individual chooses to throw his effort or his will in favor 
of the way of fullness. Even if it should be ultimately proved 
true that in some way a sacrament can initiate the process of 
salvation yet to enter into the fullness of the life thus begun 
the individual must consciously will to strive ; must consciously 
accept its high standard as his own. Indeed such consciously 
and constantly renewed choices and efforts are essential to 
preventing religion, even Christianity, from becoming legalistic. 
Here is a note that should help break the meshes of China’s 
religious automatisms. It will also offset that weakness in 
China’s social philosophy—the inhibition of the individual 
will. At this point, therefore, Christianity makes a contribu¬ 
tion to both the social and religious life of China. 

(c) Thus the Christian life is above all a personal ex¬ 
perience. The heart of that experience is contact with God. 
Now there is a point in explaining personal experience where 
psychology and theology are both of necessity silent. There is 
in this experience an indefinable nucleus, a soul activity, too 
deep for sense perception and defying full analysis and explana¬ 
tion even by the one who has it. But it is that unanalysable 
moment of contact with God at which Christianity is aiming. 
And somewhat in contradistinction to Buddhism, Christianity 
aims to have this experience full now. It is precisely in this 
unanalysable moment of experience of God that the super- 
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natural comes in. To put it in the words of Christ (Wey¬ 
mouth’s translation): “And in this consists the life of the 
ages—in knowing thee the only true God and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.” This “knowledge” is not passive 
acquiescence in an idea: it is active participation in a vitalized 
relationship. From this viewpoint the Bible is primarily a 
record of the soul’s expanding experience of God. 

Here is another note China needs. For with this emphasis 
on personality comes increased value of the individual. For if 
all can equally experience God they must all be cared for. 
Then too here Christianity strikes yet another note which in 
China is muted. That is that personality—individual per¬ 
sonality-may persist with a constantly expanding experience 
even after this life. Popularly this is crudely recognized iu 
China. But to say the least Chinese ideas of the future are 
vague. The Confucianist is not sure about it, though Chu 
Hsi taught that the elements of the soul may be reassembled 
during ancestral worship; a case where the wish is undoubtedly 
father to the thought. Taoism taught that certain ones who 
are able to overcome their material essence will persist in the 
future, and seems to assume that some humans start without 
any personality to conserve. Buddhism is uncertain. The 
Hinayana implies that individuality will merge into the 
“ALL”; the Mahayana, according to a modern abbott on Pu 
To as reported by Dr. R. F. Fitch, says that our individual 
existences will at the same time exist and be merged into that 
of Arayto. But the Christian knows that this personal ex¬ 
perience of God insures the permanence of personality ; thus 
Christianity brings definiteness into a vague situation. 

III. That this fullness of personal life will produce full¬ 
ness of expression individually and socially. 

Chinese and Christian thinkers agree that religion must 
express itself in conduct. Every religious system in China— 
like Christianity—lays emphasis on the importance of character. 
And all of them aim to make good men. I cannot recall any 
Christian virtue which was not known to the Chinese apart 
from Christianity. As for iustance, take “forgiveness of 
enemies.” While Confucius taught revenge, the doctrine of 
non-assertiveness against evil taught by Lao Tze is interpreted 
by some to originate the idea of forgiveness of enemies; aud 
this idea Gotoma positively advocated thus “ hatred never ceaseth 
by hatred, but only through love is it put to an end! ” As to 
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self-sacrifice, Confucius taught that scholars will sacrifice their 
lives to preserve their virtue, and to achieve benevolence, which 
latter idea certainly includes the good of others as a motive. 
Mr. L. T. Wang (C. R. July, 1919) says, “An ancient Chinese 
saying has it, ‘The scholar will give his life for his friend,’ ” 
Here the idea of vicarious suffering is seen though in reach it 
is not, so far as I know, as inclusive as the Cbristiau idea 
which makes it avail for the unworthy and enemies as well as 
friends. To Buddhistic ideas in this connection reference has 
already been made. 

As to Western Christian success in achieving these ideals 
in conduct as opposed to what we may consider relative lack of 
success in China let us ever keep in mind, while comparing our 
ethical achievements with those of the Chinese, that our higher 
economic standards and greater amount of leisure time are 
tremendous helps in this matter. In China it would appear 
also that relief from manual labor in considered a prerequisite 
of goodness. It seems, however, to be true that our standards 
of virtue are more rigid and less affected by expediency than 
in China. Still to call on the Chinese to be good can hardly 
be said to be an original message. 

Now the expression of this life is summarized, as regards 
motive, nature and range in the idea of love for other men. 

The place of love is thus stated by Gotoma “All the 
means for doing right are not worth the sixteenth part of the 
emancipation of the heart through love.” (R. F. Fitch, C.R,, 
March, 1921). Aud Gotoma really applied this principle in his 
personal and inculcated practice of self-sacrifice. This supreme 
ethical standard is thus phrased “love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
This is, in some sense, ethical reciprocity—also advocated by 
Confucius—and when analyzed by itself may easily be taken to 
mean “love others to the amount of love you think you ought 
to get,” for self-love is the standard. This ethical standard 
which was recognized by Christ is found in several religions as 
well as in Leviticus and 111 China. In the times of Leviticus 
and in China ritualism tends to keep it in the background. 
But Christianity makes it central. Confucius’ statement of it 
“Do not do to others what you would not have done to you ” 
while verbally negative is positively potent. A commentary (see 
Weiger’s, “ Moral Tenets and Customs of the Chinese ”) on the 
“Bookof Rewards and Punishments” contains a verbally posi¬ 
tive statement of this principle. “The good man loves men as 
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he loves himself,” which, I am told is also Coufucian in origin. 
This same commentary—a veritable compendium of popular 
ethical and religious ideas—also says, “If therefore you want 
to become a good man begiu first by learning the two words 
“one's self-neighbor.” And Mo Ti, long buried and for 
long forgotten, extended this principle of love to all men. 
Now between Chinese and Christiau statements of this ethical 
principle there is little, if any, difference. Whether this 
standard of conduct is as popularly known in China as in 
Christian countries I cannot say. 

Now has Christianity anything additional to contribute at 
this point ? 

In answer we point out that in China love has been made 
subordinate to the ideal of submission to seniority; but 
Christians have laid the emphasis on inward response to love in 
kind at least as much as on external social obligations. Then 
in China love is usually thought of as the duty of the one 
better favored to those less favored ; to honor their superiors is 
the duty of those lower in the social scale. This idea also 
appears iu a definition of love given by Au Ling in the “Bell 
Book,” (27th century) “Filial piety is the beginning of love 
for men,” and “ true love for men starts from love to parents.” 
This necessity of social deference seems also to determine 
the attitude towards Deity. Chu Hsi (12th century) is thus 
quoted, “All religions differ except in one thing, ‘Honor 
Heaven (God) and love man.’ ” While God’s love for men 
is recognized Chinese sages do not, so far as I know, call on 
men to love God. This attitude of social deference seems to 
affect also forgiveness as an expression of love as understood by 
some Chinese writers. Social superiors may forgive ; social 
inferiors cannot exercise that privilege at least to those above 
them. It is true that Wang Yang Ming said in speaking of 
loving the people that “Loving is a spiritual and inward love 
of mankind.” Yet love is not generally thought of as arising 
out of a relationship of equals. This would not of course be 
true of Mo Ti whose ideas, however, may not be so generally 
known, and have not had official sanction. However the 
content of the idea of love is somewhat affected iu some 
definitions of love which differ from the Christian definition. 
Wang Yang Ming for instance speaks of love as having 
two meanings, love of evil and love of right. Here love is the 
attitude towards right principles or objective standards iu 
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themselves. Mo Ti, however, seems to have thought of love as 
love of persons not of principles. In answer to a question 
Professor K. S. Lieu of Government Teachers’ College, 
Nanking, said that the Chinese idea of love is midway between 
the Greek and the Christian. The Greek idea seems to be 
maiuly intellectual. The Chinese idea he said is a little 
.warmer than this while the Christian is warmest yet. This of 
course is to compare these ideas of love from the view point of 
their feeling content. And Christian love is warmer in the 
sense that it has in it more of the personal feeling for or 
personal interest in the one loved. That is equivalent to 
saying that Christian love is not a social attitude but a sense of 
personal relationship and attachment. That we have not all 
attained this personalization of love goes without saying. But 
it is the realization of this personal element in God’s love for 
us which evokes that response which Chinese ideas have not 
secured. This is why Christianity puts love to God as the first 
duty and assumes it as the standard and basis of the obligation 
of love to men. 

Tims the Christian idea of love as the dominating expres¬ 
sion of life involves fuller living because it can call forth more 
of the person both with regard to love for God as well as love 
for men. Life is like an ellipse with two foci—self-love and 
other-love. Now in the application of this ethical ideal of 
love for men on which focus is the Christian movement 
placing the emphasis? This is a point some Chinese critics 
of Christianity are most carefully watching. Confucius said 
the chief task of the Princely Man was the cultivation of 
himself with care. Buddhism is much more altruistic in that 
some—in China at least—are conceived of as sacrificing the 
privilege of immediate entrance into Nirvana to help others. 
But it is in Christ's practical application of this principle of 
love that life expression swings farthest towards the other-love 
focus. In Christ’s supreme achievement of applied love 
Christianity calls men to measure their love for others not 
by love for self but by the obligation issuing from a love 
to God to which all men are called. It is only under the 
pressure of response to God’s love that self-love gives place to 
other-love. 

And that brings us to that phase of the Christian Message 
we may call the social application of love. Christians agree 
that the Christian life must show itself in good conduct towards 
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other men. They differ as to the extent of the application of 
this principle, some stopping with individual conduct and 
others working for all society to become permeated therewith. 
How about the Chinese ? It is sometimes said that the Chinese 
have no conception of the “common good.” That is possibly a 
little too sweeping. It is a question of the length of the radii 
of the circle of ethical application aud not of the absence of any 
radius at all. What is true is that whereas the Hebrews tended 
to confine the application of love within racial limits, and early 
Christians of necessity mainly to the members of their own 
group, since social conditions prevented them from working 
out the universal implications of love, the Chinese have confined 
the application of love to family relationships. This is the 
smallest circle of the three. The Confucian idea, as stated by 
Prof. Hu Shuli, that love decreases with the remoteness of 
relationship, has affected the thinking of all in China. Of 
course efforts have sometimes been made to care for decrepit 
and helpless people outside of kinship. But generally the 
Chinese idea of the common good is the good of kin. Chris¬ 
tianity must therefore show China how it is possible to apply 
this ethical principle of love to the community, nation and 
world ; i.e., to extend the notion of kinship. As a solution 
Christianity offers the dynamic of a personal experience of God 
which alone can set love free. That the altruistic movement 
of world-wide service as seen in mission work was largely 
synchronous with that western commercial expansion which 
has caused China so much disturbance is one proof that this 
dynamic has worked, to some extent at least, in the West. Iu 
one way Christianity is taking up again the broken thread of 
Mo TPs idea that all men should practise universal love. But 
it is hoped to apply it practically on a wider scale than he 
possibly dreamed of by making even science the servant of love 
and in addition Christianity offers that dynamic of union with 
God which alone makes it possible aud which really is universal 
love in action. 

Possibly the outstanding symptom of social ill-health iu 
China is a weak and altogether inadequate expression of ideals; 
the cause is an inadequate dynamic. To remove this cause of 
national and individual ill-health Christianity offers the 
possibility of personal union with God which furnishes the 
power to vitalize all worthy ideals and to meet all individual 
and social problems pressing for attention. 
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But there is one other point. Buddhism and Taoism are 
essentially passivistic and quietistic. They call for non-assertion 
against social conditions and for withdrawal from the social strug¬ 
gle. And Confucianism while more social in scope moves too 
much in the spirit of culture which has been said to be a poor 
prosleytizer; which means that while culture will give others 
what it has it will not exert itself overmuch to help them get 
it. Confucian leaders spent much time on social relationships 
but left unsolved other great and serious social problems, as for 
instance the standard of liviug. Some critics of Christianity 
forget that all modern schemes for social betterment come 
from those countries where Christianity is most in evidence. 
Now Christianity does not promote non-assertiveness nor 
passivism. Christianity is essentially an altruistic activism. 
I do not mean that thereby at advocates war. While love 
may sometimes use force for the good of others it is doubtful 
if war is a justified use of force, Christianity believes in the 
full assertion of personality on the other-love focus of the 
ellipse of life. Christianity in obligating men to work to 
meet human needs provides a task that demands all the energy 
within them. Christianity is aggressive altruism for with 
fullness of life one cannot be quietistic. Christianity calls 
China to action in the service of meii and God and calls for all 
that any individual and the country has to give. 

To put it finally Christianity is a philosophy (i) of the 
dominance of the spirit, (2) of fellowship with God and men, 
and (3) of loving service. And this message is equally 
meaningful to the peasant, the scholar, and the recluse. 

The heart of the Christian Message to China is :— 

Come with us and see and know God in the face and life 
of Jesus Christ! 
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The Meaning of the Cross for a World in 

Revolution 

R. B. WHITAKER 


position of spiritual superiority and pride. And yet it 
is a part of the genius of Protestantism that through this very 
heritage of freedom, the Church has been led on and on into a 
deeper kuowiedge of God. Freedom has now and then led 
men off into by-paths to little profit; yet who can doubt that 
Christianity is richer in content to-day because that freedom is 
ours ? So may the speaker be pardoned, if he states his faith 
frankly even though in some particulars the interpretation 
given may not be in line with that generally held. 

That we are living in the midst of a changing world-order, 
no one can doubt. With revolution in Ireland, on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, in Turkey, in Russia, iu China, and in 
India, it becomes a problem whether our civilization is going 
to weather the storm. The fact that so much of the upheaval 
is taking place in what are at least nominally Christian 
countries, makes the problem all the more challenging to us as 
Christians. The subject for this paper has been chosen with 
the thought in mind that we must go deeper than anything 
political or economic if we would find the source of trouble. 
The problem is primarily a religious one, and no permanent 
solution can be found except through a re-interpretation of 
Christianity. 

Paul wrote, “Yet show I unto you a more excellent 
way. . . , Love never faileth. . . . Follow after love.” (A 
summing up of I Cor. 12:13,14.) But love means little unless 
it is interpreted. Therefore John writes, “Hereby know we 
love, because he laid down his life for us, and we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren.” (I John 3:16.) Christianity 
came as the revelation from God of a new way of life, a new 
way of conquering evil and finding the highest good. It 
revealed the way of love. The fulness of the meaning of love 
is only to be found iii the incarnation, the climax of which is 
seeu in the cross of Christ. The central fact and the central 
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truth of our faith are both set forth iu the cross. It stands 
among other things, for God’s way of saving the world. The 
only question of importance to-day is this : Is the Church 
capable of grasping the full significance of the cross? and, 
having grasped that significance, is the Church capable of the 
measure of self-giving, of self-immolation, which is required of 
any body which would take up the cross and follow Jesus ? 

AS THE CROSS IS BUT THE CLIMAX OF THE INCARNATION, 
MAY WE BEGIN BY TAKING NOTE OF THE FACT THAT THE 
INCARNATION QUITE OBVIOUSLY STANDS FOR THE LIVING OF 
THE DIVINE LIFE, IN HUMANITY, IN THE MIDST OF ORDINARY 
human conditions. In the simplest terms, the incarna¬ 
tion means that Jesus lived God’s life iu the midst of human 
conditions that men might know the way of salvation. He 
said that the world was to be saved individually and socially 
by believing in his way and following in his footsteps. He 
called upon his disciples to participate with him in the 
incarnation. The Great Commission iu its highest form was 
given to tis in the words, “As the Father hath sent me, even 
so send I you.” By losing themselves iu this service his 
disciples should both win their own salvation, and become his 
co-workers in the salvation of the world. This is not to 
weaken the meaning of the incarnation, since, as Dr. Orchard 
has pointed out, an incarnation means nothing unless we know 
what it is that is to be incarnated. For the disciples, then, 
this meant the definite setting before themselves of the perfect 
standard as binding upon them in every act of life. Jesus said, 
“Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, Dove 
your enemies and pray for them that persecute you ; that ye 
‘may be the sous of your Father who is in Heaven ; for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth 
his rain on the just and the unjust. For if ye love them that 
love you, what reward have ye ? do not even the publicans the 
same ? And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others ? do not even the Gentiles the same ? Ye there¬ 
fore SHALL BE PERFECT, AS YOUR HEAVENLY FATHER IS 
PERFECT.” Here at the very beginning of his ministry Jesus 
set before his disciples the obligation to live by the perfect 
standard. They were to refrain from certain attitudes because 
God refrained, and they were his sons. They were to live by 
the perfect law of love because the Father did so, and they 
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were to sh«re with Jesus in making known (o the world the 
Father’s life. 

Having arrived thus far, may we ask ourselves, What is 
THE MEANING OF THE CROSS AS A LIVING PROGRAM, AS THE 
SETTING FORTH OF A DIVINE METHOD OF LIFE ? 

First of all, inasmuch as the cross reveals and sets forth 
the divine way of salvation, it is a way for all life, for all time, 
for all peoples,—a way worthy of complete and absolute trust 
because it is divine. 

Second, it is the way of sheer .idealism—revolutionary, 
not opportunist. No one will think of charging Jesus with 
being opportunist iu his putting of the life of God into human 
terms. He lived out the divine life under ordinary human 
conditions, and took the consequences of doing so. To his 
disciples, both at the beginning of the ministry and at the end, 
the word was the same: “Ye therefore shall be perfect 1 *: 
“As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” 

Third, at the end of the way, for Jesus, and for most of 
his disciples, stood the cross—the supreme sacrifice—the price 
they were willing to pay in vicarious suffering for the salvation 
of the world. 

Fourth, in this love offering itself a vicarious sacrifice for 
the sin of the world, was revealed the greatest power known in 
history. When Jesus, instead of seeking to punish men for 
their wrong-doing, himself bore the punishment which they 
inflicted upon him, offering as his only resistance the divine 
love that could pray “ Father, forgive them for they know not 
what they do,” he revealed to us meu the very power of God 
for the salvation of the world. His faith, that in spite of the 
suffering, and shame, and seeming failure, of the cross, God's 
wisdom would be justified, has been honored. Never else¬ 
where in human history has there been any power so great to 
destroy the barriers that separate man from God and man 
from man, as in the cross of Christ. Never elsewhere has 
there been any power so great in recreating human lives, and 
in giving birth to the beginnings of the divine society. 

It was because the early Christian Church believed that 
love's way was the only way in which as disciples of Jesus 
they should seek to overcome evil, that they too vicariously 
suffered for the sin of the world. It was their loyalty in living 
and dying by the way of the cross which gave to Christianity 
its unexampled power in those early days of our faith. The 
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cross, then, as borne by Jesus and by the first disciples, is the 
challenge to the Church of to-day to offer itself to God as his 
servant iu extending the incarnation. Only a Church which 
has so far grasped the meaning of the cross that it is willing to 
give, to suffer, if need be, to die because of its loyalty to the 
divine way, can be an instrument fit for the Master’s use iu 
saviug the world. 

That this is a difficult program for the Church 
of Christ, no one will deny, but we need to be reminded 
that it is no more difficult iu our day than it was iu the time 
of Christ. Jesus did not live by the perfect standard in a 
perfect society; lie lived rather under ordinary human condi¬ 
tions, in a country itself already seething with the revolution 
which a generation later caused its destruction. Doubtless 
men said of him, as they say of those to-day who advocate 
only the method of the cross, that he did nothing, while the 
forces that were to destroy the nation went unimpeded on their 
way. His people tried to make him their great national leader 
in throwing off the Roman yoke by the ordinary human 
process of revolution. When he refused, and set before them 
the divine method of incarnation and the cross, they forsook 
him as a visionary who would not face the practical situations 
of life. 

As a matter of fact, the one great obstacle to-day in the 
way of a Christianity which is loyal to the method of the cross, 
is that we have never learned to escape the bondage of the 
various practical situations in which we find ourselves. We 
have a habit when a difficult situation comes up, of saying, 

5 'Well, we must face the facts of life as they are,” and then 
we set about choosing what seems the only practical course of 
procedure, afterwards bringing our religion to the defence of 
whatever we have decided must be doue, The process is 
unconscious, but it is actual. For instance : During the war 
we reasoned thus,—“We must defeat German militarism. 
Under the circumstances which obtain, there is only one way 
to do so; that is, to meet force with force. Therefore, to 
fight must be right.” But is not this an entire forsaking of 
the principle that in the life and death of Jesus, there is really 
a revelation of a new way—the divine way—of conquering 
evil ? Is it not obviously true, that to the extent that we are 
Christian, we should determine our practical course of procedure 
by our faith, and not our faith by the circumstances of life? 
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And the tragedy of it is, that to-day labor has learned 
only too well this lesson in practical determinism. The same 
argument which the church used to justify the war, labor now 
uses in preparation for the struggle which it foresees in over¬ 
throwing capitalism. The following quotation from the letters 
of one who is a leader of the labor movement in tbe United 
States, and who from personal contact and experience knows 
the situation in both Great Britain and America, will state the 
case. He writes,— 

“I must ask you in the first place to do a difficult thing, 
and that is, to put aside for the moment theoretical pacifism. 
One must beware of dogmatism even on the side of so-called 
principles, and must try to face the facts of life squarely and as 
completely as possible . . . This much is obvious to anyone 
who makes careful study of the industrial issue, that there can 
be no reconciliation betweeu employer and employee except on 
the basis of the utter abolition of that relation. But how can 
this relationship be abolished? Can the employing class, at 
present entrenched in their possession of the instruments of 
production and the instruments of government, and the agencies 
which control public opinion, be ‘‘voted” out of tbeir fortresses 
of privilege and power? I do not think so. Can they be ousted 
by a process of building up co-operative societies which shall 
gradually possess themselves of the vantage points now in the 
possession of the enemy? After studying carefully the co¬ 
operative movement in England and America for the last ten 
years, I am persuaded that this hope is also a fallacy . . . The 
Russian co-operatives did not overthrow the Czar, did not give 
the people laud, peace, or power, but had themselves to be 
takeH over by force in order to be brought into line with a 
government which would give the workers land, peace, and 
power . . , Eventually, the workers in all lands will have to 
seize power—that is, will have to take over fields, and mines, 
and factories, and police forces, and armies—in other words, 
both industry and state. Those who believe that this can be 
done without resistance are, it seems to me, living in a paradise 
of hopeless illusion. Even if the thing were voted by an 
immense majority, it would not be allowed to happen without 
armed resistance of the most relentless and persistent character. 
This being so, there are two ways to meet such resistance. The 
one is the method of passive suffering, the other is the method 
of resistance, either economic, or military, or both, The 
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workers can prepare themselves for a vast Getbsemane of 
suffering, imprisonment, and death for all their leaders, and 
rigorous repression for the rest; or, they can organize quietly 
so as to make their seizure of power, when they make it, so 
powerful that the other folks will have no chance to resist it, 
or if they do resist it, will themselves suffer defeat .... 
Capitalism is even now at the point of ceasing to function 
except by such a suppression of the workers as would mean 
generations of unimaginable slavery. And my sympathies are 
with them if they refuse to submit, and take the power.” 
(Parts of two letters, both received during March, 1921 .) 

In the foregoing letters, it stands out very clearly what the 
two great objections are that men make to the program of the 
cross. Human nature has not changed since the time of Paul. 
First men say,—“The way of the cross is costly; it is liable to 
involve Gethsemane for those of Christ’s followers who accept 
it.” However, the writer believes that the way out of our 
difficulties is not going to be found until there are many 
among both employers and employees who believe in the cross 
enough to voluntarily accept, if need be, “avast Gethsemane 
of suffering” in order that the world through their vicarious 
sacrifice may learn “the Better Way.” 

The second objection is very simple. Men say, “The way 
of the cross is futile; it does not face the facts of life; it is too 
slow; it does not get us auywhere.” So said the men who 
scoffed at the foot of the cross while Jesus breathed his last. 
But looking back over the eemuues, we know that their 
strength—the might of Rome—was weakness, and that the true 
might was in that vicarious love which suffered to the utmost 
that men might be won to God’s way. Paul gives us the finest 
expression of this truth. He writes: 

“We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling 
block, and unto the Gentiles foolishness ; but unto them 
that are called, both Jews and Greeks, the power of God 
and the wisdom of God. Because the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men.” 

The Zealots of Jesus’ day took the short, quick, human way 
of trying to cut the path to justice and a new order by the way 
of the sword. But they perished and their nation with them as 
a result of their folly. Jesus trusted to the slower but surer 
way of God, firm in the faith that to trust to the ideal was best, 
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even though it meant years of waiting, and heavy cost to those 
who dared be loyal to it. 

WS COME LAST OF ALL TO PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS AS TO 
HOW THE CHALLENGE OF THE CROSS SHOULD BE MET TO-DAY 
BY THE CHRISTIANS OF THE WORLD. We should say in the 
beginning, that if this way is a divine way, then it must be 
possible to find methods of applying it. It should also be realized 
that no one can prophesy just what form any part of the solution 
may take. We must have faith that if we trust to the Spirit of 
God within, then he will point the wav to those who are willing 
to walk in it regardless of the cost to themselves. 

First of all, what of the Christian employer? It is evident 
that since fellowship is the essence of Christianity, that the 
employer must set about breaking down the barriers which put 
him in one class and his employees in another. The worker, 
because of his lack of any share in either ownership or manage¬ 
ment, and also because in most cases lie feels that he does not 
receive his just share of the returns of the business, necessarily 
feels himself a member of another class from his employer. 
This situation can only be remedied when employers set about 
sharing their business with those who are their helpers, in such 
a sense that real co-operation is the result. It is useless to say 
that the thing is impossible. It is not impossible to men who 
are willing to pay the price of co-operation ; who care more for 
right human relationships than they do for the lesser values 
which most business concerns make supreme. 

As for the Christian worker, the challenge is one which he 
also must meet in the spirit of the cross, keeping steadfastly in 
view the fact that the .supreme end is not economic betterment, 
but the abolition of class war, and the substitution of Christian 
co-operation in the service of the common good. The workers, 
in company with the employers, have too often forgotten the 
teaching of Jesus, that if men sought first right relations (the 
Kingdom of God), the material and physical blessings would 
follow. The Christian worker must meet the challenge of the 
cross, by a willingness to forego violence even though trusting 
to the higher way means patience and perhaps long waiting. 
In spite of many trials of his faith, he must believe in man as 
well as God. He must seek to break down the barriers which 
the employer has elected, not by declaring class war, but by 
doing his part to humanize the relationship between himself 
and that employer, even though the employer is slow to do his 
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share. One who as a personal friend wins the right to explain 
to his employer the workers’ point of view, can accomplish 
more than the one who goes to him as a member of a warring 
class to demand justice. 

By the nation which cares to be called “Christian” the 
challenge should be met to-day by openly avowing to the whole 
world its intention of immediately disarming, both on land and 
sea. If any nation had the moral courage to take such action, 
at the same time proclaiming to all nations its desire to make 
unconditional arbitration treaties, we think that there are few 
nations that would have the courage to refuse to meet such an 
offer. It would too evidently put in a very bad light any nation 
which thus let it be known that it might, on occasion, attack 
an unarmed and defenceless foe. It is perhaps little known that 
there are two nations of the world which have already, between 
themselves, drawn up such an unlimited arbitration treaty, viz., 
Chile and Argentina. To quote, “In 1900 a dispute about a 
botmdaiy had excited passion on both sides, and seemed about 
to lead to war, when two bishops, one in Argentina and another 
in Chile, began to preach peace, pleading with their people not 
to make war on their brothers. Their efforts were successful. 
Both countries agreed to arbitration, and wheu the award was 
given, it was loyally accepted by both parties. In 1903 the 
first unlimited arbitration treaty between Argentina and Chile 
was signed, and this was fitting f y commemorated by the erection 
on a point high up in the Andes where the two countries join, 
of a colossal statue of Christ, cast from old cannon. An 
inscription on its base reads,— 4 Sooner shall these mountains 
crumble into dust than Argentina and Chile break the peace to 
which they have pledged themselves at the feet of Christ the 
Rtdeemer.’” One wishes that some first-class nation might 
have the courage to make the great venture in this spirit. Not 
only God, but man, the writer believes, would honor such a 
faith. 

To the Christian Church, this challenge of the cross should 
mean nothing short of a new reformation. One of the first 
duties of the Church always has been and always will be to 
proclaim the Gospel message, the “good news” of the better 
way which Christ made known i t his life and death. The 
writer of this paper believes that the Gospel is still so far above 
the ideal of the world, that nothing less than a high quality of 
heroism is required of any church which would proclaim and 
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live it in the sense in which it is taught iu the New Testament. 
It requires, not the opportunism that shapes its policies to fit 
the practical situations of life in what is ordinarily called “ the 
practical way,” but rather utter loyalty to the task of extending 
the incarnation through living the divine life. If Jesus were 
here to-day, as a man among men, there can be no doubt that 
the end of the way would once more meaiffor him the cross. 
Whenever any Church really becomes “the Body of Christ,” 
a present-day incarnation of his life and spirit, that Church is 
sure to bear the cross in its own life. If, for instance, the 
Church to-day stood frankly and firmly for entire disarmament, 
and for the abolition of an un-Christian industrial order, it would 
once more become true that to be a Christian, a man had to join 
himself to a company of people, “ despised and rejected of men.” 
Instead, the Church is living so near to the plane of the world 
that there are many young men who doubt the wisdom of 
trying to lift our humanity to better things through an 
institution which has so far forgotten its first faith. Is it not 
one of the signs of the times that there is such a dearth of 
students for the miuistry? One can hardly pick up a religious 
journal without seeing some mention of the fact. To mention 
just one case : Oberlin College recently reported that “Out of 
the Oberlin College class of 1920, numbering 225, not one is 
to-day studying for the ministry. This is a new low record in 
Oberlin history.” Is the Church not making the mistake of 
forgetting to make the appeal to the heroic in our young men. 
Have we forgotten the stuff that real manhood is made of? 
Never before in history, has there been a greater call to the 
spirit of venture in the power of the great faith. Get the 
Church, then, send out the call for men who are willing to pay 
as high a price in suffering and self-giving that the way of the 
cross may be tried as our boys were willing to pay in the 
trenches in the service of the world’s way. 

Here on the foreign field there is the challenge to the 
Church, if it really believes that the cross is the power of God, 
to break down the barriers of sin and evil, to set about finding 
a method of applying it to the problem of peace on the Pacific, 
and especially, since it is the problem close at hand, to the 
matter of the relations between China and Japan. When 
matters have become so strained that men and women who are 
members of the same Church of Christ could not in the right 
spirit participate in an International Sunday School Convention, 
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it is time that some one began to preach the Gospel of the 
Cross: “He is our peace, who made both one, and brake 
down the middle wall of partition, having abolished in his 
flesh the enmity .... that he might create in himself of the two 
one new man, so making peace ; and might reconcile them 
both in one body unto God through the cross, having slain the 
enmity thereby.” If the cross was the power of God sufficient 
to break down the barriers between Jew and Gentile, then 
that same cross is the power which we need to-day to reconcile 
Japanese and Chinese Christians, that they may become the 
nucleus to effect the greater reconciliation between their 
respective nations. Why should not the missionary groups of 
China and Japan meet for Conference to consider Christ as 
THE RECONCILER AND THE CROSS AS THE WAY? Why should 
we not together seek to make effective “the better way” 
through our practical living out of this Gospel of the Cross 
in our relations to men of this neighboring nation ? 

Now the writer is well aware that the answer which many 
will make to the foregoing is,—“The ideal is right, but it 
will not work until the majority is won to it. Until that time 
we must be content with the less ideal way.” But may we 
remind you once more, that Jesus and his disciples faced a 
world iii which overwhelming majorities were against them, 
and yet they steadfastly practiced the one method, the way of 
the cross. Jesus is the Savior of the world because he was the 
incarnation of God ; because he dared live the divine life in 
the flesh, in the midst of ordinary human conditions, and to 
pay the price of doing so. He called his disciples to live the 
same divine life. At the beginning bis word was, “Ye 
therefore shall be perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect”; 
at the end, “If any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me”, and “As the 
Father bath sent me, even so send I you.” In his great prayer 
the night before his death Jesus prayed for us of to-day in the 
words, “Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word ; that they all 
may be one ; as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us, that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me. And the glory which thou gavest me I have 
given them ; that they may be one, even as we are one; I in 
them, and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one.” 
What was the glory of Jesus ? It was the glory of the light 
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shining in the darkness, the divine life lived amidst human 
conditions; it was the glory of the divine love and faith which 
conquered even the shame and suffering of the cross and made 
them the instruments of divine salvation . . . .And he said, 
‘‘THE GLORY WHICH THOU GAVEST ME, I HAVE GIVEN THEM.” 
He has given to us the glory of living the divine life, of bearing 
the cross for the salvation of the world. Every uplifted cross 
is the challenge to the Church to do the Master’s service in the 
Master’s way. And upon our obedience to that challenge 
depends something of the course of history in this part of the 
world during the coming days of revolution. 

“ Only through Mel , . . .The clear, high call comes pealing 
Above the thunders of the battle-plain ;— 

Only through Me! can life's red wounds find healing; 

Only through Me shall earth have peace again. 

Only through Me ! I/>ve*s might, all might transcending, 
Alone can draw the poison fangs ot hate. 

Yours tite beginning ! Mine a nobler ending— 

Peace upon earth, and man regenerate 1 

Only through Me can come the great awakening! 

Wrong cannot right the wrongs ihat Wrong hath done; 

Only through Me, all other gods forsaking, 

Can ye attain the heights that must be won. 

Can we not rise to such great height of glory ? 

Shall this vast sorrow spend itself in vain ? 

Shall future ages tell the woeful story— 

Christ by his own was crucified again ? ’ ’ 


Unity 

W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS 


answer can only be given from Scripture which teaches 
pTetty plainly what unity really is, and perhaps the greatest 
need to-day is to discover and follow the fundamental principles 
of unity as distinguished from what may be thought advisable 
though uot absolutely essential, 

I. The Truth .—The word “unity” is found only twice 
in Scripture, and it is interesting to note that both are in the 
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same chapter though iu different contexts. There is the u unity 
of the Spirit” (Eph. iv:3) which is clearly indicated as some¬ 
thing in the present, an actual fact, associated with the Holy 
Spirit. There is also the 4 ‘unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God” (Eph. iv:i3) which is stated as 
something in the future to which all the Christian Church is 
to come. This distinction between present and future needs 
careful consideration. 

II. The Duty .—The present unity, that of the Spirit, is 
something Christians are to “endeavour to keep’’ or to “be 
zealous in keeping.” It is, therefore, clearly implied that the 
unity is something that exists, something that is not to be 
“made” or “started,” but to be recognized as existing and 
therefore “kept.” The future unity is that which all Chris¬ 
tians are to expect and in which they will one day “meet.” 

III. The Methods. —Since, therefore, we have nothing to 
do now with “the unity of faith and knowledge’’ which be¬ 
longs to the future, our work is naturally and necessarily con¬ 
centrated on the present “unity of the Spirit,” and the use 
of the expression “showing zeal' 7 or “endeavouring’’ indi¬ 
cates that the work of preserving this unity will not be easy. 
But because it is as important as it is evidently difficult, it is 
essential to do what we can, and towards the realization of this 
some principles should be kept in mind. 

The “unity of the Spirit” is obviously a spiritual unity, 
and is concerned with the oneness of an organism, not of an 
organization. This is clearly seen by the statement of the 
details mentioned in the context, the sevenfold unity which is 
so manifestly spiritual. “There is one body, and one Spirit, 
even as also ye were called in one hope of your calling ; one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who 
is over all, and through all, and in all ” (Eph. iv:4-t>). 

The supreme example of this unity is God Himself, and a 
study of John xvii:n, 21-23 will show that tlie fundamental 
elements of unity are Life and Love. God’s life and God’s love 
are the truest, highest, and best examples of what unity really is. 

The first illustration of unity is that of the body, and the 
New Testament teaches everywhere that the body of Christ is 
primarily a spiritual organism, uot an ecclesiastical organiza¬ 
tion. There does uot seem to be a single passage where the 
metaphor of the “body” is used in connection with an 
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ecclesiastical organization, and this is obviously in accord with 
what we know of a body. The various members are united by 
one supreme fact, the possession of life. Christ is the Head 
(Eph. 1:22, 23; iv:i5 ; v:23). The Holy Spirit is the life of 
the body (Eph. i: 13 ; ii:i8, 22 ; iv:3, 30; v:i8), and Christians 
are members (Eph. iv:i6). 

The second illustration is that of the building. Christ is 
the corner-stone (Eph. ii:2o), apostles aud prophets are the 
foundation (Eph. ii:20), believers are the stones (Eph. ii. 19, 
20). It is note-worthy that in Ephesians we find the blending 
of the two ideas of the body and the building (Eph. ii:2i; 
iv: 12, 16). 

The third illustration is that of the flock. Our Lord 
clearly distinguishes between the unity of the flock and the 
unity of the fold, making the former primary. This again is 
obviously true to the illustration. There may be many dif¬ 
ferent sheep in the one flock and that flock may have to be 
placed at night in a number of folds, but these folds neither 
make nor destroy the essential unity. The oneness is due to 
ownership, the sheep belong to their master, and this gives 
them their unity. 

From all this we may see that unity is to be distinguished 
from a unit of organization. Such a unit has never existed 
since the Church left Jerusalem, for even though the mother 
Church exercised influence over the young community at 
Antioch (Acts 11), it is impossible to speak of anything like a 
unit of organization, as the subsequent history plainly shows 
(Acts 13-15). 

Then, too, unity can be distinguished from unanimity of 
doctrine. With full accord on the supernatural fact and char¬ 
acter of Christianity as revealed in Scripture and, as a con¬ 
sequence, with firm agreement on such fundamental realities 
as the doctrine of God, Christ’s Deity, Atonement, Resurrection 
and the Holy Spirit, there can be (indeed there will and should 
be) a great deal of difference of standpoint on particular Chris¬ 
tian doctrines. “I11 things essential, unity; in things doubt¬ 
ful, liberty.” 

And, not least of all, unity is to be carefully distinguished 
from uniformity of ritual. This is neither possible nor nec¬ 
essary, and Church History records divergences almost from the 
commencement on such questions as those of dates, times, 
buildings, vestments, postures in prayer, conduct of services, 
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and many more points. Unity is possible with the freest, 
fullest, differences of methods. 

And so unity is clearly and fully compatible with a very 
great variety of thought, experience, worship, service and 
organization, The supreme ideas of unity are oneness of L,ife 
in Christ (Gal. ill'.28), oneness of love for Christ, oneness of 
loyalty to Christ. When these are emphasized in thought and 
carried out in practice, and nothing which is out of harmony 
with these insisted on, then will soon come the realization of 
how good and joyful a thing it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity (Psa. cxxxiii:i). 


How to Interpret Christianity to non-Christians 

PHOEBE HOH. 


things that we, as Chinese Christians interpreting Chris¬ 
tianity to non-Christians, should keep in mind. I do not know 
whether everybody agrees with me or not, but I believe that 
Christianity includes all truths existing from ancient times 
until now, all that mankind has already found out and which 
is embodied in their proverbs or laws. This point of view 
determines my own thinking. 

The three things I wish to point out are as follows :— 

First: Jesus’ preparation of himself was thorough. He 
knew the past; he took a long time to study it and prepare 
himself. Anybody can get up and preach Christianity, and 
express what he knows ; but if he wants to INTERPRET Chris¬ 
tianity he must know the past thoroughly. We Chinese have 
a past; we must know what our own people have possessed 
from ancient times. We have been ruled by God; God re¬ 
vealed himself to us as he did to the Hebrews. And if we 
do not kuow our past we can hardly understand how to inter¬ 
pret Christianity. We are quite different as a race from all 
others ; we think in a different way ; if we ignore this fact iu 
introducing Hebrew history we shall hardly be able to strike 
the right note, for the Chinese people already have their back- 
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Y central idea is that the best way to interpret Christian¬ 
ity is to be as nearly Christ-like as possible. 

In taking Jesus Christ as an example there are three 
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ground, which we cannot very well change. We must use it, 
and not ignore it—not just try to cover it under another layer 
of a different earth. 

I do not mean that we ought not to use Hebrew history; 
we should, however, not study it too much in detail. We 
should study the development of the Hebrews—see how much 
truth they have—and compare this with what we find in China. 
At the same time, in teaching Hebrew history we must allow 
people to disagree with it, admit the handicaps of the Hebrews, 
and the mistakes they made in early times and not claim for 
them complete sanctification : point out their short-comings, 
while showing how they struggled toward the truth. There 
is a gradual development of truth. God reveals truth. If 
we understand China's past we can point out this revelation of 
truth by comparison. 

Second: Jesus knew the present. By the present I mean 
the social and political conditions of his time. Jesus did not 
talk very much about political affairs, but he knew social con¬ 
ditions thoroughly, and he really solved problems by his own 
example. One who wants to interpret Christianity must read, 
be of keen insight, and see tilings through. He must know 
the mental condition of the people, their psychology; the tend¬ 
ency of the people's thinking, that is, their philosophy and 
find what they are lacking, and wish to have. Their needs are 
really very apparent. Jesus Christ understood the needs of Ins 
own time and his own age. If we want to interpret Christian¬ 
ity, and put it into Chinese life—make it live in others* lives 
—we must understand the conditions of those lives first. 

We may .say that in general the Hebrew people of Christ's 
time were divided into three classes; the office holders, who 
wished to have power regardless ; the earnest, highly educated 
people of the middle class ; and tho.se who did not know verj r 
much but felt that they needed something, they did not quite 
know what. In China we have mauy different classes; some 
of the old-time classes still worship idols and are afraid of the 
eclipse; some say they have no need of any God now. Some 
feel the need of God but just continue the old worship of an¬ 
cestors; some of the earnest young students are thinking about 
life, but have not found the right solutions to their problems 
and are drifting without any guidauce. Now if we want to 
interpret Christianity to these classes of people we must under¬ 
stand them. 
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Third: Jesus’ way of teaching people. He used nature 
whenever he could—familiar things in nature that the people 
knew—and thus taught them real truth and beauty. He quoted 
old sayings and explained the teachings of the prophets and the 
Old Testament. He never limited himself to these teachings. 
He studied whether these old teachings held truth, that was 
of present help to his people. As the conditions of people’s 
minds are different, so their problems look different. Christ 
suited his teaching to the needs of his hearers and sometimes 
disagreed with the old teachings. 

Jesus also taught by action. Any truth that Jesus found 
he put into his life. Jesus said, “ I am the way, the truth 
and the life.” If we want to teach anybody anything we must 
believe it ourselves, thoroughly and truly, and put it into our 
own life and action. He was sure of what he was talking about 
every lime. He said, 44 It is not I talking, but God talking 
through me.” He was sure of that. I feel that, in accordance 
with the saying of Jesus Christ, u You may even do greater 
things than I do,”—we may be prophets, too ! There is a 
Chinese saying, “The will of God is Nature : if you do 
according to Nature, that is the way—the doctrine.” That 
is, if you cultivate your nature, that is religion. Religion is 
not a form, a formula, or a code of belief, it is a life, it is 
God, and we must put it into every thing we do. Our “ being” 
is the will of God. Different people w 7 ho do things according 
to the will of God can become “teachers” or ‘‘prophets. ” 
Christianity is a living religiou. If we want to interpret it we 
must work from the inside out. We must show that we are 
saying the truth by learning the past aud the present, and by 
knowing ourselves. And we must work from the inside with 
the capital that God lias already invested in us. 

In this way Jesus Christ is the power aud strength of a 
Christian, for he was sure of what he said, aud when we think 
of what he accomplished it encourages us to try to do the 
same. He spent much time communicating with God, so that 
he knew precisely what things to say—what was right, and what 
was wrong. Even though they wanted to kill him, he thought 
it worth while to die. There are very few persons who know 
what they would die for. 

I am afraid some people may not agree with me that the 
Bible is not the only place where we find Christian teachings. 
We find all these teachings in the Bible, but the Bible is a 
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book of past experiences, and we‘ have the privilege of discus¬ 
sing them. The teachings of Jesus Christ met the needs of his 
own time, and also held truth that will meet the needs of ours. 
Christianity must be interpreted by the followers of Christ, and 
now! A great many of the conditions aud limitations of 
Christian peoples are matters of time aud age, matters of dif¬ 
ferent habits of living. We ought to advance. It is not 
necessary to limit ourselves. The great truths taught by Jesus 
Christ have not yet all been fulfilled. Scientifically and psy¬ 
chologically we ought to grow in the understanding of Christ’s 
teaching, because in Jesus’ time all his teachings are in that 
stage, far back. Jesus said, u You cannot understand all the 
things that I teach, but after the Spirit comes which ! am 
going to send to you, you may understand better, even those 
things I teach you now ; and those things I do not teach you 
now because vou could not understand.” 

I believe that we have the capital of the spirit with us. 
If we understand the conditions of the people and utilize such 
good ideas as they have, we may see more clearly how to inter¬ 
pret Christianity to them. As I have said, we shall find some 
of the people still worshipping idols, some saying they have 
no need of any God, aud do not believe there is a God, some 
trying to preach against God, and some just doing what has 
always been done. There are political, economic and sex 
questions. For many such questions we must ourselves first find 
out the truth and have definite ideas, if we are going out to 
preach to others. We must know the needs of society, in order 
to lift up its spirit. Whether girls and boys should become 
friends, or how marriages should be made—such questions as 
these some people say we had better not talk about. But they 
do not realize that such questions embody present needs. Jesus 
always dealt with people’s real questions and problems. The 
new civilization, the new education, and the new tendencies 
are going that way. We must try and direct them. That is 
why we must interpret Christianity to our people. If you are 
in doubt as to what to say, or say something that is not satis¬ 
factory, it is because you do not know thoroughly, and so have 
no convictions, and also because you do. not get strength from 
God. If you do not know anything definitely yourself, you 
just drift along and cannot help solve these complicated ques¬ 
tions. That is not the way to interpret Christianity now in 
China. China needs Jesus Christ. 
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Impressions of a Junior Missionary 

RACHEL HROOKS 


hr an attempt at an iwdeistanding of a civilization 
which is far removed in mood and direction from the civilization 
to which I am accustomed. So far I have only impressions 
d they are as vivid and only partly true as first impressions 
always are. 

After getting past the dirt and the poverty what has been 
unexpected to me is what I must call a spiritual freedom, an 
absence of repression as seen for instance in the laughter of the 
people and their love of color. I am by inheritance a Puritan, 
of the strictest sect of the New Englanders, and I never 
realized 1 How repressed in laughter and color we are until I 
came to China, In the story of the Boxer siege of the British 
legation, I am told that the Spanish minister was very very 
frightened. He was so scared that he would never let any one 
smile in his presence. This reminded me of the deadly 
seriousness of much of our life in the United States, especially 
in religion and social reform. And I wonder if it goes back to 
the God of fear which the last generation so largely held. I 
had expected to find gods of fear in China. So I do, they are 
here, but 1 find a laughter of the gods also, and Chinese 
Christians tell me that in large measure the gods are recreation, 
they are fun, like Santa Claus. This laughter in religion and 
in life is a new note to me, and I must conclude that it is 
connected with a certain fearlessness, a certain freedom of the 
spirit. In pictures of Buddhist saints and in statues, while, one 
sees humility in the expression, I believe the humility has a 
buoyancy in it, which is lacking in the chastened features of 
our Western saints. Moreover the Chinese woman, demure, 
shy, and submissive as she is, has also this buoyancy and is 
debonair in her selflessness. 

The use of color seems to me to indicate a similiar spiritual 
trait. The forbidden city in Peking, a play by Mei Lan Fang, 
a wedding, a funeral, have an expressiveness of the soul of 
man in color which makes the expressions of our Western souls 
seem limited. The use of space in the planning of a building 
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Y first year in China has, of course, been spent in language 
study, sight-seeing, much reading of books on religion 
and art, and of current movements in Chinese thought 
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or a city also indicates a spiritual quality. At first I made 
many mistakes in sight-seeing and in business appointments 
because I could not realize that a temple, a palace, or a home, 
is not merely a building, it is the use of a vast space, space is 
an integral part of the architectural composition. It is because 
they are cramped that our Western buildings often seem ugly 
to the Chinese. For instance the gorgeous buildings of the 
new Union Hospital in Peking are severely criticized by the 
Chinese and accounted ugly, being neither of the East uor of 
the West, because the architects left out the element of space. 
And we must conclude that Westerners leave this out and never 
think of its being essential, because they have not the element 
of spaciousness in their souls. 

I find also that the Christian students in the universities 
find in the teaching of modern science things which disturb 
their religious faith, but the Buddhist students on the contrary 
are not shocked but can think with perfect equanimity upon 
the problems of both physical and social science, finding in 
their principles confirmation of the teaching of their own sacred 
books. hi other words, the freedom which Christianity has 
brought lias in one aspect cramped the mind of the Christian and 
it is easier for the Buddhist to he a modern person taking part 
in a modern world. 

For the first time in my life I have been seeing my own 
religion from the outside and while I am more convinced than 
even that it is the highest religion there are aspects of the 
missionary enterprise which trouble me. I have noted the 
distinguished and invaluable contribution to education in China 
which Christianity has made. But I have not found much 
attempt to get at what is going on in the mind of the Chinese, 
(Dr. Arthur Smith tells me nothing has been done here) or an 
attempt to think what education is fitted to their need as 
distinct from our need. Our attitude reminds me of that 
definition of the Philistine. “ He uot only ignores all condi¬ 
tions of life which are not his own but he also demands that 
the rest of mankind should fashion its mode of existence after 
his own.” 

I have rejoiced in the great splendid group of Chinese 
Christians and in the devoted service of the missionaries but 
there is a lack of initiative among Christians, and among the 
missionaries I feel remote and isolated from Chinese life, as 
withdrawn from reality, as a nun. The strong idealistic 
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curreuts in modern China, such as those of the Renaissance, 
are outside of the Christian community. 

Even the famine relief has not been spared criticism by 
the Chiuese. It is true that the Chinese do not relieve their 
famii.es much but it is also true that they do not cause famines. 
The blockade of Germany, the continued blockade of Russia 
with the consequent starvation, typhus, lack of soap and 
medicines has been carried on by the same group which relieved 
the famine in China. Of course we felt that when people got 
as bad as the Germans or the Bolsheviks they ought to be 
starved. But the Chinese think their policy of live and let 
live is better than our conflicting policies of famine relief. 

To sum it all up, the words I have heard most frequently 
among missionaries are the words * protect ’ and { careful/ We 
must protect our movement from the Chinese Renaissance and 
be careful over the differences of theological opinion among 
the missionaries. But this use of ‘protect* and ‘careful ’ is not 
the speech of freedom, it is the speech of fear. Consequently 
I am making two resolutions for my own policy. First, that 
Christian truth needs to be explained so that it can be understood, 
but it does not need to be protected. It can stand exposure to 
all the winds that sweep the world. Second, I will live for a 
time if possible, with Chinese, to try and get their point of 
view, understand their attitudes toward the unseen, and begin 
my work at the point at which the Chinese themselves are. 


Calling Things by their Right Names 

EDWARD JAMES 

m HE influence of words on thought is next to the iuflueuce 
of thought on words. Stereotyped thinking issues in 
stereotyped doing. Current vocabulary is one of the 
greatest bulwarks against change,—either for better or 
for worse. Long after better thoughts have been born the old 
forms of expression prevent their healthy growth and normal 
functioning. Our present critique has to do with certain 
phrases in the religious vocabulary of China, borrowed from 
other faiths for Christian use, phrases which, though outgrown, 
still persist. However necessary these phrases may have been 
in the early years—the writer makes no contention—we feel 
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that it is imperative to move out from these mechanical limit¬ 
ations now. Spiritual Christianity is greatly misunderstood 
and hindered by the persistence of certain forms of speech. 

1. Why continue to call Christianity a P 9 , a 44 teaching 
sect’’? Historic Christianity consists of two factors,—-Cite 
and Literature. In Prof. Drummond’s fine phrase, 44 The 
Bible grew out of experience, not experience out of the Bible.” 
That is,—Though Christianity has its Book, its chief expres¬ 
sion is Life, not Teaching. History and current life sadly 
prove that all sorts of 44 teaching ’’ may be in partnership with 
any sort of a life. In the ethnic faiths highest orthodoxy may 
consist with lowest morality. Not so in Christianity. To la\ 
the supreme emphasis upon the 44 teaching” is to “ put the cart 
before the horse,” and to impair seriously our whole concep¬ 
tion of Christianity. Considered as a PS, the Chinese are 
quite willing to add Christianity to tlieir already considerable 
list of 44 teaching sects,”-—but to no great purpose. 

'Does not the continued rapid multiplication of new terms 
for new ideas offer us something better ? Christianity may be 
looked at as a motif, as a spirit fjlf jpty, or as a principle 
of life fg. Thus ^ SS would be life according to 

the^principles of Christ; ^ jjiljt would be Christian spirit 

or purpose ; ^ Q M would be Christian objectives. In 
any or all of these the emphasis is upon Life, and not upon 
the 44 Teaching.’’ 

For Christianity as an ecciesia the seems suitable ; and 
the phrase would be ^ if ff without the %’i. The Church 
must institute her own reforms in speech, as well as in every¬ 
thing else, and not wait for the secular press, or an apathetic or 
hostile philosophy to give name, content, and limit to her life. 

2. The term used for worship is, fl>: jjif$ whether it refer 
to the more formal public function of the church, or to the less 
formal of the family altar, or to the quite informal practice of 
private devotions. Worship is something to be “done,” some¬ 
thing to be performed. And is not this fairly true to Chinese 
practice in the temples? If any are there to “worship,” 
in the midst of confusion and multiple distraction the forms, 
rites, ritual, and ceremonies can all be 44 done” punctiliously. 
Does not this largely account for the confusion so common in, 
and so hard to eradicate from, our Christian services of wor¬ 
ship ? Preacher and people are “doing worship” as best they 
may under the circumstances. How often one is reminded of 
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the prophet’s call, — et O that there were one among; you to 
shut the doors, that ye might not kindle mine altar in vain.” 

For this formalism of f|-: fg why not substitute the 
reverent phrase This suggests the inner feeling of 

reverence and veneration consonant with such exalted exercise. 
And instead of gg jjj§ ^ (start the worship), we can |>g ^ 

( Open the meeting), for the purpose of ^ (reverent wor¬ 
ship), hoping that sooner or later during the meeting and the 
exercises we shall really reach the stage and the experience of 
$C (reverence), 

3. The expression fg jg “make prayer,” how me¬ 
chanical it sounds, and how pitiful. We are reminded of the 
eight-legged % M essay, built (made) according to prescribed 
rules. “ Bet us make a prayer,”—how different from ,—“ Let 
us pray.” Whether this conception of prayer comes from the 
motion of prayenvlieels, or from the doings of the priests, or 
from the presenting of petitions to magistrates, the j) T . (do, or 
make) in connection with Christian prayer indicates a totally 
unworthy conception,—stultifying and paralyzing. But here 
again we are strongly under the influence of these stereos. We 
do not connect with Jg, (thanksgiving), or with jfjff 
(petition), or with If % (praise); although these all are in¬ 
herent in prayer. Is it not time for missionaries and Chinese 
Christian workers to eliminate this wooden designation of the 
highest exercise that can engage human thought? 

Happily the obnoxious word does not occur (as iar as the 
writer is aware) either in the Scriptures or in the rubrics. 
Why not abolish it from our speech, and just use the dignified 
and comprehensive dissyllable jgf ■§. II Christian leaders reel 
the misrepresentativeuess and 1111 worthiness of the current 
phrasing they can soon secure that these terms shall be heard 
no more in Christian circles, and a substantial gain will have 
been made, in interpreting Christianity to China. Individual 
initiative may be the most effective mode of reform ; but also 
the C. C. C., and the National Conference next spring could 
greatly stimulate such a movement. 

4. And finally, that familiar phrase jj£ J 3 ? (discoursing 
on the doctrine). Cannot we find some expression more true 
to the prophetic nature ot Christian preaching than this me¬ 
chanical and impersonal rehearsing ol an ethic ? So far as my 
observations go, our translators of the Union Version of the 
Bible use the phrase only once. Mark ii. 2. “Jesus preached 
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to them Jjf j||. Observing what the expression seems to 
mean to so many of our preachers, one can scarcely think ot 
the great business of Jesus proclaiming the kingdom of God, or 
the great work of the Apostles witnessing for Christ, as coming 
under this category. How any one in dead earnest on any¬ 
thing can just Jj|, it is hard to understand ; but how a person 
with the thrill of gospel life, and the sense of gospel message, 
can maintain the innocuous attitude of is quite incompre¬ 
hensible. 

But we have such a variety of more meaningful words. 
Why devitalize and degrade Christian preaching by the con¬ 
stant and common use of such an inadequate characterization 
as when we have and either alone, or in combina¬ 
tion with other ^ ready to hand and well-known ? 

Much more might be said along this line, but let the above 
suffice. The writer feels keenly—and he knows that many 
others share these sentiments—that the Christian faith and 
propaganda suffers severly from the continued use of names 
that misinterpret, and words that fetter the understanding ; 
and he earnestly hopes that those in position to do so will put 
in their efforts where such efforts will count for loosing Chris¬ 
tianity from such bandages and handicaps, and for calling 
things by their right names. 


Christian Education Becoming Indigenous 

ROBERT K. FITCH 

R 1 HCENTLY, while on a trip north hi behalf of the 
Shanghai Famine Relief Committee, it was my privilege 
to be one of several guests at a remarkable dinner. The 
host of the evening was a Mr. Ch‘iu Jen-clffu, manager 
of the Oriental Hotel in Peking. 

The dinner could also be said to be given under the 
auspices of the Peking Christian University. Mr. Ch‘iu had 
noticed that Christians were given to social service, also that 
they were conscientious in their work and could be depended 
upon. Though not himself a Christian, he made various 
inquiries among Christian friends and finally asked Dr. Leighton 
Stuart if the plans he had in mind could not be developed into 
a department of the University and hence under Christian 
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auspices. Since then there has been the closest co-operation 
between Dr. Stuart and Mr. Ch 4 iu and plans have been most 
carefully laid. Mr. CIPiu’s hope was to have an Agricultural 
and Animal Husbandry Experiment Station, for which Station 
he has already bought thirteen hundred mow of land. He 
advanced funds for sending one of the members of the faculty, 
Mr. S. Moore Gordon, to America to secure further co-operation 
from schools and other institutions as well as to secure a stock 
of animals. Promises have been made by various American 
firms of Hereford beef cattle, Poland and Berkshire hogs, and 
Rambonillet sbeep, also a complete set of farm implements. 

The dinner was given in honor of Mr. Gordon’s return 
from the States and the successful completion of his prelimin¬ 
ary work. 

All the expense of equipment outside of grants from friends 
in the State? of cattle, also all current expenses including 
salaries of the foreign staff are to be met by Mr. Ch‘iu and his 
Chinese friends. It is hoped that the experiments made in this 
Department of the University may react on animal husbandry 
and agriculture throughout all North China. 

The University has also secured the services of a Dr. H. 
S. Vincent who organized the first modern tannery in Siam, 
constituting it a demonstration laboratory for vocational train¬ 
ing in a Christian school. This laboratory is now successfully 
operated by a Siamese who was trained there. The project had 
the personal approval of the King of Siam, and is not only self- 
supporting but pays dividends to the school. Dr. Vincent is 
now transferred to Peking University and has procured tanning 
and shoe making machinery for the equipment of a demonstra¬ 
tion laboratory for vocational training in Peking University. 
The American firm which furnished him with chemicals for 
his initial effort in Siam is interested in the new project in 
Peking and will render liberal service. American manufac¬ 
turers of leather working machines are also furnishing machin¬ 
ery and equipment. 

This work of Dr. Vincent’s will also fit into the animal 
husbandry projects of Mr. Ch‘iu so that these two departments 
of the University will mutually aid each other. 

I might add that the new site of the Peking University is 
unsurpassed. It is near the Summer Palace of the Empress 
Dowager, near to the Chin-hwa College and the future site of 
the Peking Government University. Thus the closest relations 
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will be cultivated between Christian and non-Christian institu¬ 
tions, to the mutual advantage of both. 

What also appeals to me as a Hangchow resident and lover 
of Hangchow, is that the new site of Peking Christian Uni¬ 
versity was modelled by its original owner after our Hangchow 
West Lake and Imperial Island. Also around the Lake are 
artificial hills, similar to those around the Hangchow West 
Lake, covered with beautiful pine trees. It is bard to conceive 
of a more desirable location or of a more beautiful setting. 
All who come to see the sights of Peking will inevitably come 
to visit the University. It deserves the hearty support of all 
those who believe in the influence of Christian education upon 
Cbioa’s future. It will doubtless have more and more support 
from those Chinese, Christian and non-Christian, who realize 
what a Christian institution can do in the way of service ren¬ 
dered to the practical needs of China. 

— ~— ■< »>» -—— 

Little Parables of Chinese Life 

R. M. p., jr. 

NUMBER 4. THE NAIL MAKER 

pumping, and which showed a spot of vigorous red fire 
on top, flaring and failing as the bellows puffed. He was 
making nails. Every now and then he would pick from the 
glowing coals a strip cf red iron. Holding it fast in his crude 
pliers he hammered the flaming metal, shaping point and head 
until he had beaten it into an unmalleable gray. Then he 
threw it aside to cool. 

“ Old man,” I ventured to ask, “ are the nails you make 
any good ? Foreign nails can be bought around the corner for 
a little money, all sizes and kinds.” He smiled up at me from 
where he sat and said, 

“Go across the street there aud into that temple and see 
the nails that fasten the rafters under the roof. They have 
been there a thousand or more years, and they were fashioned 
by some old man’s hand like these.” And so saying, he picked 
up a disorderly handful of his finished products, and let them 



N old man sat by the side of the busy street in a sunshiny 
spot one spring morning. Beside him was a small hand 
forge which wheezed away in response to his patient 
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slip again through his fingers on to the ground. I heard the 
clink of another hot nail in the process of shaping as I turned 
to walk away. 

The old man had taught me a lesson. 

I think that God always meant for men and women to be 
made in a similar manner. One at a time, hand-made, so to 
speak. Eden didn’t give us a community but a couple, a 
man and a woman, not a multitude. When He wanted to 
make a nation He made one man first, Abraham. He made 
Moses by hand, forged him partly by the heat of the burning 
bush and hammered him with the thunders of Sinai. It took 
some strokes to finish David. Peter’s perfection demanded 
providential poundings of the severest sorb And. Paul was 
shaped in the white heat of noon tide. Judson, Eivingstone, 
Morrison and Moody and hosts of other good nails have been the 
product of God’s mighty anvil. 

Some people tell me that it is a waste of time to pound 
nails out one at a time when a modern machine can stamp a 
thousand out of a sheet of steel at one stroke. That may be 
true. Others say that purely social movements will bring 
in the kiugdom, shaping a thousand Christians at one blow, 
making them all the same size, stamp and kind. That is not 
true. God still works one by one. 

I was encouraged again. Sometimes things don’t move 
as quickly as the twentieth century prophets promise. But it 
was in the first century that a prophet said, “And He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire" and that’s 
how He forges His best nails to-day, nails that are strong and 
unbending, and that can bold things together for a long time. 


Notes and Queries 

In answer to your questions, I submit the following :— 
First Question :— 

Why are nine missionaries out of ten so overloaded with 
work, that they are working at less than 50% efficiency ? 

Answer 1. Too few colleagues to divide up the work 
—resulting in many time-consuming duties being put upon one 
man. For example:—House building, Mission accounts, etc. 

2. Too few Chinese able to take over a portion of the 
foreigner’s duties. 
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3. Sometimes the foreigner is unwilling to trust the 
Chinese whom he has, or if he is willing, he has 110 money to 
employ them. 

4. Too much mechanical work. For example:—Writing 
of letters to supporters and Boards, filling up returns, statistical 
blanks, etc. The use of stenographers is so far, a rare luxury, 
but should be regarded in many cases as a necessity and a 
statesman-like use of mission money, in order to double or 
treble the efficient working power of the missionary. 

Second Question :— 

Why so few literary lights among the Chinese Christians ? 

Answer: —1. The number of Chinese Christians who 
possess the necessary degree of literary education, is compara¬ 
tively small, and is, perhaps couutiug the whole country and 
those outside the church, getting smaller. The present college 
curriculums do not make or induce literary workers, as scientific 
knowledge does not make a good writer. 

2. It should however be remembered, that in every land, 
only a few possess the literary gift, though some (a larger 
number) think they have it. It is one thing to produce a 
stodgy, muddy, indigestible mass and print it, and it is another 
thing to have people buy it, and a still harder thing to get 
them to read it. 

3. Chinese workers prefer to earn a salary at something 
else, and have little leisure for literary work. If they go in 
for that, they may not be able to earn a salary, and the conse¬ 
quence is that nothing is attempted by them. 

4. A period of time in foreign missionary schools, does 
not necessarily impart to the student the ability for original 
thought or the imagination to devise even a simple story or 
novel with a Christian object. Most of ourselves are deficient 
in imagination, and we criticize some books on China, because 
we do not see those things spoken of by the writer. So 
much the worse for us. China meantime has run after the 
school-book, and for some decades she will scarcely read 
anything else. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. MacGitjjvray. 
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Socr. Tonic. By W. Arthur Cornabv. Edward Evans and Sons, Mis¬ 
sion Book Company , and others. Price 30 cents. 

This little Prayer Manual will be welcomed by the many friends 
and admirers of gifted W. A. C-, and prized as the last work of a 
scholar and a saint. With bis rare devotional nature, bis vita! 
contact with the unseen, and his keen appreciation of spiritual 
realities he has successfully gathered and sifted and presented 
many beautiful thoughts from sources ancient and modern in the 
hope that they will help to quiet thought and private prayer. The 
plan of the manual provides for Mondays being devoted to one’s 
own needs, Tuesdays to family and friends, Wednesdays to our 
occupations and outlook, Thursdays to neighborhood and native 
land, Fridays to the world at large, Saturdays to our ministers, and 
Sundays to our congregations. From W. A. C/s own beautiful 
thoughts to the distinctive decorative details will be found a wide 
range of contacts with the dear one who has himself prayed.for so 
many in China and in the homelands. 

G. M. 


John Smith Moi-t-at, C. M. G. A Memoir. By Hrs Son. Robert U. Mof¬ 
fat, C. M. G. <j 'XSYzin. London, John Murray, 1921, Bp 388. 
2if-net. 

The subject of this biography was a sou—one of many—of that 
celebrated Robert Moffat who arrived at Cape Town in 1817, and 
became the father-in-law of David Livingstone. This son lived to 
the age of 83, dying in 1918, father and son in their lives in Africa 
thus more than bridging a century, showing the wonderful vitality 
of that Scotch missionary stock. John Moffat’s work in Africa 
began in 1858, at the age of 23. For 22 years he was a missionary 
of the London Missionary Society. He resigned on account of 
Mission difficulties. 

After this he was for 16 years in the employ of the South 
African Government, often occupying responsible positions, and 
again shelved in minor posts. 

During the last 22 years of his life he once more enjoyed 
“ freedom ” after the galling tyranny of some British officials whom 
he sometimes found it impossible to respect, but whom he was 
obliged to obey. He was adamantine in standing for what he felt 
to be right, remonstrating in vain against the high-handed policy of 
men of the type of Dr. Jameson, and the not infrequently dogmatic 
despotism of the sometimes conscienceless ‘empire-building’ of 
Cecil Rhodes. 

The London Missionary Society comes in for sharp and apparent¬ 
ly well deserved criticism for its spineless lack of common sense in 
scattering its handful of missionaries over vast areas where mutual 
support was impossible, and then failing to give them the proper 
backing from The Home Base. The book is of fascinating but 
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melancholy interest in its revelations of the bad treatment of the 
native African of every tribe and race, not merely by the stolid 
Dutch but by the British both high and low. It exhibits sturdy 
faithfulness on the part of a stedfast few amid great obstacles. It 
leads to a clear conviction that only a superintending Divine 
Providence could have brought good results out of the conflicting 
wickedness of men of different and contending races. 

A. H. S. 

The Christian Preacher. By A.K. Garvtk. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. For sale by the Comma c-ial Press , Shanghai. Mex. $7.20. 

This volume, one of the International Theological Library, con¬ 
tains, in addition to preface, table of contents, bibliography and index, 
477 pages of closely packed information and analysis of the history 
and art of preaching. The first part deals with the history and 
passes in review many types of sermons and preachers of all ages, 
the rise and decline of preaching and its relation to the vitality of 
the Church. It is seen that no one type of man or message can 
be accepted as the final model for all preachers. The influence of 
preachers on current events and sometimes on national movements 
is indicated. Are we not now facing one of those times in China 
when the voice of some great preacher is called for ? The secoud 
part is more homiletical and deals with the make-up of the sermon. 
Much attention is given to the problem of keeping the sermon vital 
while utilizing the laws of effective speech and appealing literature. 
Here another question arises. What have the art of the Chinese 
story-teller and the habits of the teashop to do with producing 
effective preachers in China? The responsibility of the preacher in 
closing the breach between the “Christian Gospel and the thought 
of the age” and the importance of uniting the scholarly attitude to 
the devotional are treated at length. “ Arduous theological thought 
is for him (the preacher) also pious meditation; and the solution of 
problems of thought is the discovery of God himself.” While the 
writer believes that the sermon involves the use of the thought of 
the age and the meeting of modern industrial and intellectual 
challenges, yet he is evangelical throughout. Dr. Garvie does not 
favor collecting material which may later appear as sermonic mosaics 
and in order to combine freedom of delivery with thought he 
prefers to preach from full notes and not read his sermons. The 
volume is full of pertinent and practical advice. It should be read 
(1) by those who do not realize how modern thinking and the 
Christian message can be brought together in the sermon, (2) by 
students preparing to preach, and (3) by all responsible for preach¬ 
ing directly or indirectly. It will be invaluable also as a reference 
book in libraries connected with theological schools. It should help 
bring about a revival of effective preaching. 

1 M n ;! U. The Mkamng oe Faith By Harry 

Emerson Fosdick, translated by Woo Yi Kuo. Association rt ess of 

China, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. Mex. So cents, 12 mo., pp. 470. 

4t Fosdick’s little books ” have for some time acquired a popular¬ 
ity among Chinese students. “The Manhood of the Master” 
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(|Ai it) and " The Meaning of Prayer ” (if » 8 ft) have 
been rendered into Wenli and accorded a cordial reception. But 
Mr. Y. K. Woo’s translation of “The Meaning of Faith ” beats 
these two translations both in style and in faithfulness. It is 
rendered into §[ |§. And it ought to be in the hands of every 
thoughtful Chinese student and ought to exert a great influence in 
the Renaissance Movement. 

T. C. C. 

tffc— if ^ Young Men’s Three Essentials. By Zia Hung 

Lai. Association Press of China. Price 4 cents Mex. 12 mo. 26 pages. 

Ill the spring of 1912, the late Mr. H. E. Zia spoke three 
times before the students of Soocbow University on the importance 
of three virtues that a youth must possess. They are genuineness, 
retreat, and patience. This message, delivered to a body of young 
men ten years ago, is still a living word to our young people to¬ 
day even in the midst of a self-confident Renaissance. 

T. C. Chao. 

Christian Faith for Men of To-day. By Ezra Albert Cook, Pii.D., 
from the University of Chicago Press, 1st published 1913 , second edition, 
October 1920. Pp. 1-17 , 1-283 {The Constructive Series). Mex. $3.75. 

W. N. Clarke showed that theology could be deformulated as 
it were, and presented as a matter for an intelligent man’s thought, 
and the number of editions through which'his “outlines” have 
passed prove that it has filled a useful place. Adams Brown 
followed, and now Dr. E. A. Cook has produced a smaller book on 
similar lines, simplifying and clarifying, as he goes along, the 
vexed questions of Christian theology. It is sure to be of service 
to many because it is a sane and reverent exposition of the faith 
in terms that suit the twentieth century. 

There are two chapters on the Bible, one concluding with the 
dictum that “God reveals himself constantly in all of our 
experience and not through the Bible alone” (p 54), and the 
other with the wise words, “The meaning and use of the Bible 
wdll become ever clearer and at the same time more wonderful to 
him whose life is devoted to the establishment of the kingdom of 
God in the hearts of all men” (p 74). But is it correct to say 
that the Bible “has had a most favourable influence on progress 
in every line”? (p 23). God’s providence and Christ’s salvation 
are next treated in a helpful fashion (pp. 75-129), and the chapter 
on Jesus (pp. 130-159) opens with the observation that no 
belief with regard to him is of any value “except as it helps a 
man to a better character or fuller life.” Such teaching is typical 
of a book which should be widely used where Cfaristauity is being 
built up in a new generation or in a new country like China. 

A. N. R. 


Ia Christianity the Final Religion? By A. C. Bouquet. Macmillan 
& Co. Lid,, St. Martin's St., London. 10/6 net. 

This is a candid examination of Christianity’s right to be 
considered an absolute and final religion. After reviewing the 
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bases for this claim in the Old and New Testaments and traditional 
teachings, the problem is discussed from a modern viewpoint. 
Considerable attention is given to the treatment of this subject by 
Prof. Troeltsch. In a final synthesis, the Absoluteness of Chris¬ 
tianity is seen in the Historical Career of Christ as the Religious 
Climax of the Planet in the fixation and definition of the Character 
of God and of the ideal human character. However, though the 
revelation of the Character of God is considered final, the proba¬ 
bility of a growth of human experience of God is recognized. 
The conclusion is reached that it is in the “highest degree 
improbable that there can be any new or higher religion to 
supersede Christianity.” The discussion of Religion in general, 
Art, War and Science, are quite apropos to certain problems 
being raised by modern Chinese thinkers. 


The Bibus and Modern Thought. By J . R. Corn;. John Murray, 
Albemarle SI., IV, London. i6/~ net. 

In a footnote to the index the author says, “ This book, is a 
review—religious, social, doctrinal, literary—of the 0 . T.” The 
name, however, is a little too inclusive since very little reference 
is made to the N. T. As a whole the book is a fine instance of 
reverent Biblical research. The development of the canon, the 
growth of Israel’s religious conceptions and their historical back- 
ground, the passing of religion from a national to an individual 
basis are with many other matters carefully treated. A distinction 
is made between historical facts and moral ideas in a discussion 
of the difference between truth of idea and truth of fact. “ Truth 
of fact is the gospel of our scientific age.” “Now the Bible sets 
truth of idea far above truth of fact.” This viewpoint determines 
the writer’s attitude. Both Christ and Paul, the author states, see 
in the Bible man's progressive education under God as school 
master. The author’s own attitude is seen in a footnote (page 13) 
“ Bible writers have done more for character than all other in¬ 
fluences put together, humanly speaking. Therefore the common 
sense of mankind sees, and rightly sees, in the Bible a “double 
portion” of God's Spirit and calls it the inspired Book par 
■excellence ’ 


Historic Theories of Atonement. By Robert Mackintosh. Hodder 
& Stoughton , Ltd., London. 7/6 net. 

This is really a review of existing criticisms of the theories of 
Atonement, together with the personal criticism thereon of the 
author. The study runs through Old Testament preparation for 
the doctrine, Christ’s thought of His own death, Apostolic teach¬ 
ing, and both Eastern and Western theories, small and great. 
The crux of the problem in the mind of the author which is 
frequently stated is that of the moral necessity of the Atonement 
and the importance of its place in Christian belief. He says 
° loyalty or disloyalty to the great fact means life or death to the 
Christian faith.” His own constructive solution to the problem is 
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that the Atonement is the “presupposition of the redemption of 
human character.” The book will be helpful to those who need 
to get a rapid review of past and present ideas on this subject. 


The Christian Faith and Some Alternatives. By the Rev. J. R. 
Darbyshire, M.A. Published by the Student Christian Movement,32 
Russell Square. London « W. C. 1. Price (in paper cover) 2J6 net. Size 
7 % X i Jls - no pages. 

A brief but careful examination of the three great problems 
of humanity, pain, sin, and death, and a demonstration of the in¬ 
adequacy of the solutions offered by Christian science to the first, 
Theosophy to the second, and spiritualism to the third. The 
Cbristiau doctrine concerning the three problems is presented very 
dearly in the last section of the volume. A timely and useful book 
suitable to give to those who are attracted by novel cults, or 
perplexed by specious reasoning, while ignorant of the real teaching 
of Christianity. 

M. E. F.-I). 


The World Beyond. By Justin Hartley Moore. Professor in the 
College of the City of New York, Thomas ) \ Crowell Co ., New York. 
12 mo. T43pages. 

One title in the “World Bible” Series of five small books 
containing “passages from oriental and primitive religions which 
furnish direct parellels to the Bible.” A scrap-book of Asiatic 
mysticism—with an atmosphere for the general reader and some 
interesting specimens for the student. It would puzzle a Philadel¬ 
phia lawyer however to find the “striking parallel to the teaching 
of Jesus,” in many instances, e.g., when the Biblical text “All 
things are possible to him that believeth,” is coupled with an 
extract from some holy book of Jainism affirming in repetitious 
detail that there is no soul because it cannot be discerned by the 
senses. In spite of some fine passages there is little of inspiration 
in the book which apparently owes its glowing cover-tribute to 
that sentimental adulation of Eastern mystical theosophiziug that 
seems to be prevalent just now in some Western circles. 

Perob. 


The Future Life: Fact and Fancies. By F. B. Stockdai.e. y inches 
by jYz inches; in pages. Published by The Abingdon Press , New York 
and Cincinnati. Cloth, $1.00 net. 

In a forceful and vigorous style, Dr. Stockdale seeks to show 
that Christianity is founded on the assumption that you can 
depend upon law. The book contains many illustrations which are 
used with good effect. The author believes in evolutiou in its 
baldest form, p. 54. He regards death as a necessary and natural 
process, p. 52,53, instead of a penalty for sin, as the Scriptures 
plainly teach. He says some excellent things about the fallacy of 
the ouija board. He justly chastises Sir Oliver Dodge for his 
puerilities in “Raymond,” and Sir A. Conan Doyle, for his effort 
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to substitute spiritualism for the Christian faith. He denies the 
possibility of mediums of any kind bringing an experience from 
oue realm to another, p. 91, but he seems to neglect demon-imper- 
sonatiou of the departed, and fails to show spiritualism to be traffic 
with the devil—a warning that is greatly needed in these days. 

F. C. H. D. 


Studies in the Book < v Revelation. By D. M. Stearns. 4% inches 
by 7% inches; paper covers; 333 pages. Published by Fred Kelker. 
Harrisburg , Pa. 

This book is not sold, but will be sent free of charge, as funds 
permit. Its circulation is supported entirely by voluntary offerings. 

This volume is a stenographic report of a series of popular 
Bible studies given in Philadelphia, by the late Dr. D. M. Stearns, 
pastor.of the Reformed Episcopal Church, Germantown, Pa. . Dr. 
Stearns was a gifted Bible teacher who, in addition to the work of 
his owm church, for more than 30 years taught large Union 
Bible classes in New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and other 
eastern cities. During these years Dr. Stearns publicly read the 
Book of Revelation with different congregations a score or more 
times—always arousing keen interest. His viewpoint is that of 
the so-called futurist school of interpretation, but his treatment is 
practical and devotional, rather than critical, and will therefore be 
found spiritually helpful whatever one’s personal views of the book 
may be. That Dr. Stearns’ teaching was eminently sane and 
practical is shown by the fact that not a few missionaries received 
their call to service under his ministry, and that his church and 
Bible classes contributed voluntarily a total of more than one and a 
quarter million dollars for foreign missions in all parts of the world. 

F. C. H. D. 


Daily Manna. Compiled by James Gilchrist Dawson. 4% by 6% in¬ 
ches; 192 pages; published by George PI. Doran Company , New York. 
S1.30 net. 

This Bible Text Book gives precious promises and precepts 
from the word of God with a portion of a familiar hymn for each 
day in the year, arranged under subjects in alphabetical order. 
The key words in each quotation are emphasized by being printed 
in a distinctive type. The booklet is a helpful companion for the 
Quiet Hour. 

F. C. H. D. 


St. Luke, Vol. /. By the Rev. J. M. E. Ross, M.A. Published by the 
Religions Tract Society , 4 Bouverie Street and 65 St. Paul's Churchyard , 
London , E. C. 8 X S l A inches , 332 pages , 5/- net. 

This volume is an expository and devotioual commentary on 
the Gospel of Euke, as far as the end of chapter XI. In sound 
scholarship, thorough appreciation of the spiritual import of facts, 
searching application- to the conditions of our times, and literary 
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charm, Mr. Ross maintains the high standard of excellence set in 
the other volumes of the series. The earnest Bible reader will find 
in these pages fresh nutriment for his spiritual life, and that in a 
most palatable form. 

F. C. H. D. 


“The Highway of God.” A study in some contemporary movements in 
Africa and the East. By Kathleen Harnett and William PaTon, 
M. \. 4}- net (paper covers 2J6). Student Christian Movement , 32 

Bussell Square , London , IV. C. /. 

This book is “an attempt to trace some of the outstanding 
movements in thought and event which are now in progress in the 
countries of Africa and the East." It shows also the influence of 
the Christian spirit in the up-building of the Christian Church 
especially in India, China, Japan, the Moslem World, and Africa. 
It concludes with a chapter showing that the secret of human life 
and history is to be found in Jesus Christ. At the close of each 
chapter are suggestions to students for further reading and at the 
end ot the book there are further suggestions for Study Circle 
discussion topics. The two chapters on China ably sum up the 
situation to-day though on p. 78 there is a criticism of “a some¬ 
what misleading though splendidly earnest form of missionary 
propaganda” which leaves a vague impression of something wrong 
but fails to define clearly what it is. It is better that charges 
should either be clearly stated and proved or left unmade. 

We can recommend this book to all students of present-day 
mission work. 

E. B. 


The Minister and his Parish -J: By John W. Nicols. 136 

pages 7 \"X 5 -" Price 23 els. The Second Book of Maccabees % Jt 
Translated into Chinese by Montgomery Hunt Throop, M.A., 
and Waung Yjh-tsien. 36 pages. 10 cts . Published by the Church 
JAierature Committee of the Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hui. The Book 
Room of the American Church Mission, 4 Minghong Road, Shanghai. 

“ This book is a modest attempt to provide theological students 
and the younger clergy with a picture of what their ministerial life 
is likely more and more to be, and to give, at least, some guidance 
in meeting its problems” (Preface.) Prepared by a church man 
for the use of church men the book seems well fitted to fulfil the 
eud aimed at by the author. Members of other communions will be 
less likely to find the contents congenial: it nevertheless contains 
much that it behooves ministers of every church to bear in mind. 
It is written in good, clear Chinese; is well printed on good paper 
and has a strong paper cover. It seems designed to be thumbed by 
a workman. 

Mr. Throop’s translation of the second book of the Maccabees 
is, like his translation of the first book, written in clear, simple 
Wenli. These books are a distinct addition to our somewhat 
scanty stock of books on Biblical history and as such are to be 
welcomed. 


J. D. 
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The Paramos of Our Loro, By Dr. Wm. Taylor. 'Translated by Helen 
Christman n. 

Dr. Wm. Taylor’s “ Parables of Our Cord ? ‘ needs no introduc¬ 
tion to Bible students. This abbreviated translation will be a. 
valuable addition to the helps, in the study and teaching of the 
Parables. While it is specially prepared for classwork, its style it! 
simple Mandarin will make it as valuable to our men and women, 
evangelists. What few mistakes have been made in the text can 
be easily corrected in the next edition. 

M. F». M 


Thk Psychology of Adolescence. By Frederick Tracy, Ph. D, Pub* 

listed by Macmillan. Size Si” x 5i". *46 pages- Price , $$.00 gold. 

The author, professor of ethics in the University of Toronto,, 
justifies this addition to the literature 011 Adolescence by the state 
ment that his purpose is “ not primarily to add to the number of 
valuable records which embody the results of investigations into 
the adolescent mind from this or that point ol' view; but rather to 
survey the whole field, having in mind the leading facts, as present 
in these psychological and biological researches, as well as the 
fundamental categories of valuation as set forth in the philosophy 
of morals, or religion, and of education ; and to place the results of 
this survey in the hands of the teacher, within the modest compass 
of a handbook,'* 

It is to be expected then, that the study will not satisfy 
advanced students of psychology for it does not stress the behavioui 
point of view. It also fails to emphasize the sociological point of 
view that insists on education as adjustment to environment, a 
process of fitting the individual to society. The book will be 
especially useful to those who have felt confused by the bewildering 
mass of literature offered on this one field of the adolescent boy and 
girl, as a condensation and summarization of the available material 
The presentation impresses one as on the whole a very saue and 
helpful one, and the chapters on “Sex” and 51 Pedagogical 
Applications ” are especially suggestive and would repay careful 
reading by those who have to deal with Middle School boys and 
girls. 

K. J. A, 


Elementary Cantonese, By N. L. Smite, Published by Messrs. Kelly 
& Walsh, Lid, x Hongkong. 162 pages. 

Probably the best way to review this effort to aid those be¬ 
ginning the study of Cantonese is to quote from the author s own 
preface: “ Objection will doubtless be taken to this book by those 
who already speak Cantonese... Even if such are mildly amused at 
the new tonal system, they can hardly fail to be infuriated at the 
spelling adopted.” There is no short cut method by which for¬ 
eigners can learn Chinese and so no one need expect to find it in 
this book. Picturing the tones by the position of the Romanized 
“equivalents” of the sounds on two parallel lines will amuse the 
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beginner, but he will soon need to get away from such a cumber- 
some method. As to writing Chinese sounds in Romanized, it is 
good for the student to understand a variety of methods, but any 
method can be only approximately correct. One must get the 
correct sound from the Chinese teacher. We can only wish that 
Mr. Smith's book will result iti more people becoming interested in 
the study of Chinese, as the only way really to know any people is 
to become acquainted with their language. 

R B. C. 

SocrAiv Reconstruction. By James A. Ryan, D.J)., Macmillan, 

N, Y, 242 pp. Pi ice $2.50 gold, 

This book consists of a series of lectures delivered at the Ford- 
ham School of Social Service in 1919. The purpose is to interpret 
in detail “The Bishop’s Program’' which was issued by the 
National Catholic War Council. This program deals with such 
questions, among others, as these: High Wages and High Prices; A 
Living Wage ; Social Insurance ; Public Housing; Labor Shariug in 
Management and Profits; etc. It will be readily seen therefore, 
that the title is a misnomer, as these problems are all economic 
problems and only indirectly affect the field of social reconstruction, 

The book is interesting because it shows that the Catholic 
Church is beginning to recognize the claims of social and economic 
problems upon the Church for its consideration. The approach to 
these problem by a Catholic also affords much interest. He lays 
the ground-work for his lectures not upon the fundamental basis of 
right and justice—a square deal for all. On the other baud, he 
is very desirous in the first place to prove that this program has 
behind it the approval of the Hierarchy ami is therefore quite safe 
for loyal Romanists to enlist under. The authority for their 
program is neither ethical nor religious, but ecclesiastical. He 
draws all his inspiration from Papal Encyclicals and the like. The 
book will be of little value to those interested iu social reconstnsc 
tion in China. 

Ark. 


Religion and Business. By Rogkr W. Bauson. New York, The Mac¬ 
millan Company , 1921, Price $1.50, gold. 

This book is full of such valuable material as only au altruistic 
statistician with imagination can gather and present; but it is 
obvious that the author knows more about business in its bigger 
and beneficial aspects than of religion in its philosophic bearings 
and deeper meanings. In his treatment of capital and labor In 
relation to each other and the churches, the relation of service and 
production, the law of equal reaction, the practicability of subsidiz¬ 
ing righteousness and putting a tariff on selfishness, and other 
subjects of economic and spiritual import the author interprets 
Christian principles on a decidedly pragmatic plan. We recognize 
the benefits that may be obtained from a new view-point and a 
fresh vocabulary expressing unusual but very modern convictions, 
but we feel, for instance, that an undue stress is laid upon the 
economic possibilities of our Lord’s teaching, as well as the law of 
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actiou and reaction being the basis of Jesus’ teachiug. We also read 
on page 120 and in chapter II that the first great commandment, 
14 Love thy God,” simply means cheerful conformity to natural law, 
whilst the second great commandment, “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” is also founded on economic teaching. In Chapter IX, 
“The religion which will finally survive,” we are informed that 
“the best religion is that religion which best fits men for the 
struggle of life and which best enables men to win in the struggle 
of life.” Further on we are told that “the real test of a religion 
is whether its followers are healthy, happy, and prosperous.” 

Such words as “religion” and “church” are used in a very 
loose manner, and many phrases jar on the conservative reader, as 
for instance, in the chapter on Business men and the Church, we 
read, “ Here, again, the business man offers no defense for swearing ; 
but it is incomprehensible to him that we church people are so 
particular about a few incidentals while we let the really great 
questions settle themselves. The church takes a very positive 
stand on the Lord’s Supper, baptism, blasphemy, and various 
other noil-essentials, and is very loth to come out strongly on great 
fundamental, social, labor, and political questions on which the 
health, happiness, and prosperity of the community absolutely 
rest.” Possibly the author does not mean all he says, but we do 
wish be would say what he means, and also show an appreciation 
of the deeper meaning of religion. Such a subject has the closest 
possible relationship with God, and yet we read on page 7 in the 
section on Denominational Fights, “ We know no more about God 
than our ancestors did, and they knew nothing at all.” 

G. M. 


Then and Now Stories. Music and Musicians. By George Guest, B.A., 
J. P. Macmillan & Co., St. Marlin's St., London. Pages, 95. Price , gd. 

This little book gives a brief history of the origins of music, 
the growth of song, the development of the orchestra, the military 
band ; the perfecting of the violin, the organ, and the piano. The 
stories of how eight national hymns were written and sketches of 
some of the great composers are told in a most interesting manner. 
The book will prove helpful to teachers because of its simplicity and 
the amount of information it contains. 

Religion for the new day. By Charles F, Dole. B. W. Hucbsch. G. 
$2.00. New York . 

This, while it deals with a very important subject, is too full 
of generalizations to be of much personal help. 


The Body Is One. By V. Beaufort Moss. Society For Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 6 Si. Martin's Place , London , W. C 2. Paper 
4/-, Cloth 5/- net. 

This is another one of the numerous books on the problem of 
Christian Unity from the Anglican point of view, and of course 
makes fundamental some things, that Nonconformists have not 
yet been able to agree to as such. It will possibly be of interest 
mainly to Anglicans. 
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Correspondence 


RARGE GOSPER BOARDS 1 A 
SUGGESTION. 

Jo the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir During the past 
decade over a million large at¬ 
tractive colored Gospel Posters 
lave been published and posted 
throughout the Chinese Empire 
—thanks to The Milton Stewart 
Evangelistic Fund, The Bible 
House of Los Angeles and others. 
These posters have been the 
means, by God’s blessing, not 
only of the salvation of numbers 
of individuals, but they have also 
admirably served the wider pur¬ 
pose of advertising the Gospel 
to vast multitudes. Having 
repeatedly felt that much more 
might aud ought to be done 
along this line, a recent journey 
through several provinces im¬ 
pels me, by your leave, to 
suggest to your readers the 
advisability of erecting large 
Gospel Boards along much fre¬ 
quented highways, at important 
railway junctions, near busy 
river ferries, and at promineut 
points oil river and coast where 
many boats aud steamers pass. 
The cost of the erection and up¬ 
keep of such a board would be 
comparatively small, yet day by 
day thousands might by its 
means be reminded of their duty 
towards God, of their need of 
salvation, and of God’s offer in 
Christ. I venture to suggest 
that such boards should be 
striking aud attractive in ap¬ 
pearance, having a pointed Gos¬ 
pel message painted in the best 
possible style, sufficiently large 
to be read with ease from train 
or boat, and that they should be 
kept in good repair by being re¬ 


painted with a fresh message at 
regular intervals. The late Dr. 
D. M. Stearns, of Germantcwn, 
Pa., has for years by these 
means reached many thousands 
with the Gospel message. It 
would be well if the interest of 
Chinese congregations, Christian 
Endeavor Sobieties, Sunday 
schools, individual Christians 
could be enlisted in this matter, 
in order that they might assume 
the responsibility for the erection 
and tjpkeep of such a Gospel 
Board at some spot in their own 
neighborhood that is suitable for 
the purpose. I should be inter¬ 
ested to come into touch with 
any who are able to act upon 
the above suggestion, and especi¬ 
ally to receive suggestions for 
the effective design and wording 
of such boards. 

F. C. Dreykr. 
China Inland Mission, Shanghai. 

INTERPRETATION AND FACT. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—I have been some¬ 
what interested since coming to 
China last fail, in reading the 
articles and correspondence in 
the ‘‘Recorder” regarding the 
Bible Union of China, and the 
interpretation of the Bible. 

I happen to be one of that “ever 
increasing number” of new 
missionaries whose minds have 
been filled with the modern 
thought which is so ‘destructive’ 
to faith and vital Christianity. 

I want to speak a few words 
for myself and in doing that, 
express, perhaps, something of 
the thought of my colleagues, 
whose training has been similar 
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to my own, and who have just 
lately come to China. 

In the first place my contact 
with modern thought has led to 
a greater appreciation of the 
Bible than ever before. Also I 
am convinced that the God of 
the Bible as manifested in Jesus 
Christ must become the God of 
personal experience, before there 
can be any vital or permanent 
change for the better either in 
personal life or the life of Soci¬ 
ety. 

It seems to me that one great 
cause of misunderstanding and 
friction regarding the Bible and 
its interpretation is a confusion 
of thought regarding the relative 
importance of fact and interpre¬ 
tation. My definition of fact 
would include the whole realm 
of Christian experience. 

That the Bible is the Word of 
God, that Jesus Christ is the 
supreme revelation of the Father 
are two great facts of Christian 
experience. The interpretation 
of these facts brings difference of 
opinion which is certainly to be 
expected where men think for 
themselves. This independence 
of thought is certainly a Protes¬ 
tant heritage which we cannot 
aff»rd to give up. 

My thought is that facts are 
primary and fundamental while 
interpretation is secondary. This 
is true because facts are a constant 
while interpretation is more of a 
variable. I do not mean by 
that, that I consider interpreta¬ 
tion unimportant. It is important 
and in the light of the facts the 
interpretation must be found 
which will best meet the needs 
of the individual aud of Society. 

It seems to me that in the 
Bible Union of China we find 
the emphasis placed upon a cer¬ 
tain interpretation of Christian 
facts rather than upon the facts 
themselves. The great Christian 
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facts stand as a foundation upon 
which we all cau and must build 
if our work shall be permanent. 
The Spirit of God must lead in 
the interpretation of these facts, 
but because we are human and 
not divine, the interpretation of 
neither one man nor one group of 
men will contain all the truth. 

Sincerely, 

H. C. Jett, 

M. E. Mission Conference, 
Hingkwa , Yungckun , China. 

Yungchun, China, 

May 13, 1921. 

RELIGION—NATURAL AND 
REVEALED. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—In your June issue 
Mr. Shepherd seems of the 
opinion that there should be no 
distinction between natural and 
revealed religion. Butler’s Anal¬ 
ogy is divided into two parts:— 
natural aud revealed religion; 
and students of that standard 
work, generally, appear to have 
regarded the division as correct. 

By natural religion . is meant 
conclusions which may be reached 
about God by the light of nature 
without the aid of a written 
revelation. By revealed religion 
is meant what we learn directly 
from the Scriptures, being super¬ 
natural, and therefore vitally 
different from what is only 
natural. 

In the early part of Romans 
Paul deals exhaustively with the 
light of nature. He instances a 
case where one with only the 
light of nature by correct living 
may condemn the Jew with his 
supernatural revelation. All 
this that is said in favour of the 
light of nature leads to the 
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question : “ What advantage then 
hath the Jew, etc.?” The answer 
is: “much every way; chiefly, 
because that unto them were 
committed the oracles of God. 
Rom. iii. i.” The possession of 
the oracles of God marks the 
difference between revealed and 
natural religion. Whatever men 
may learn by the light of nature 
the oracles of God are lacking. 
Written revelation makes known 
to us in a supernatural way 
truths which we could not other¬ 
wise know. These truths are 
called mysteries; and are, in fact, 
so many secrets which God has 
chosen to reveal. Hence we 
speak of revealed religion which 
is different from what is only 
natural. 

Yours very truly, 

Thomas Hutton. 

Hinghw!', via Cliinkiaug, Kiaugsu, 
June V3. 


OLD AND NEW THEOLOGY. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—I have read with a 
mixture of irritation and amuse¬ 
ment Mr. Shepherd’s letter in 
the Chinese Recorder. As it 
applies to me as much as anyone 
else, may I be permitted to deal 
with it in detail from the con¬ 
servative view? 

I have read Mr. Hoste’s article 
most carefully, and then your 
correspondent’s argument. I 
understand the latter to say 
natural and revealed religion 
are the same thing in essence, 
Mr. Shepherd quotes Acts xiv:i7, 
to show this fact. Now it is well 
known that practically all nations, 
tribes, and peoples in this world 
have some religion, and if natural 
and revealed religiou are the 
same thing then all men are equal 


and missionaries are unnecessary. 
Possibly I misapprehend your 
correspondent’s meaning but that 
is the deduction we (I consulted 
a friend) draw from his letter, I 
am open to correction. 

He then goes on to say that 
the members of the Bible Union 
are too greatly agitated to try 
and understand the Modernist 
position, and he reflects on those 
excellent men who have spent 
many years in the Master’s ser¬ 
vice in China. His statements do 
not apply to me, nor do I need 
a “selection of speakers” to 
“expound the Modernist position 
simply and clearly.” For some 
twenty years I have studied this 
subject, and surely those of us 
who have read Eichoru, Astruc, 
Paulus.De Wette,Strauss,Driver, 
Smith, Vatke, Graf, Kayser, 
Wellliausen, Urquhart, Reuss, 
Sayce, Ritsehl, Finn, Alexander, 
Kinns, and a score of others, we 
who have studied as I have for 
years in a British University 
under leading Theologians who 
hold Modernist views, surely 
we can be permitted to form an 
opinion. 

Your correspondent likes quot* 
ing Scripture, may I oblige him 
and all those who hold Modernist 
views, “ No doubt but ye are the 
people, and wisdom shall die 
with you, but I have understand¬ 
ing as well as you.” 

Some of us deeply resent this 
attitude of superiority assumed 
by the holders of the New 
Theology, it is its watermark of 
origin: the superman of German 
Militarism has been driven from 
the field but alas his prototype 
the German Theological Professor 
still holds the field. 

About the year 1750 A.D. 
“Greatly Agitated” by the pre¬ 
vailing rationalism, the German 
Professors rushed to the aid of the 
Bible, and to prevent unbelief in 
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the miraculous tried to eliminate 
the miraculous from the Bible .., 
an impossible task. 

The whole procedure irresisti¬ 
bly reminds me of a game ray 
youngsters play; they build a fine 
house of bricks, and then proceed 
to take away as many bricks as 
possible without the house falling, 
that is what our Modernist 
brethren are doing. The shaky 
concern they leave when finished 
would not staud a shower of rain, 
let alone the Storms of Ufe. 

In conclusion your correspon¬ 
dent, possibly unwittingly, strikes 
a true note referring to the point of 
view of the liberals. He concludes: 
“Perhaps it is not so far removed 
from theirs as they (the conserva¬ 
tives) suppose in regard to the 
things in life,” Iu life we all de¬ 
sire the good of those around us, 
but there is a life beyond, What 
of that ? X personally tliiuk the 


modesty of the good men who 
“were anxious to clear themselves 
of the charge of heresy hunting !< 
was misplaced. Christian Science, 
Millenium Dawnism and Roman 
Catholicism are not Evangelical 
Christianity. It is equally impos¬ 
sible for the Old and New 
Theology to meet on common 
ground, for they are diametrical¬ 
ly opposed, and only by the sur¬ 
render of foundation beliefs can 
they meet, as any intelligent stu¬ 
dent of the two dogmas knows. 

Some of us have given up all 
our earthly prospects for the 
Gospel, are we to give up the 
Gospel at the first demand of 
Rationalistic German Professors 
and their misguided followers ? 

Yours faithfully, 

C. G. S. Baronsfeather. 

Canton, China, 

June 25, 1921. 


Missionary News 


HEALING MISSION IN 
CHANGSHA. 

Mr. James Moore Hickson was 
ill Changsha for a three days’ 
Healing Mission, June 20-22. 
All the missions participated but 
the Seventh Day Adventists and 
the Roman Catholics, seven de¬ 
nominations taking part. There 
were two meetings each morning, 
one of the six meetings for for¬ 
eigners and all the other five for 
Chinese. Not allowing for some 
who came up twice, there were 
fully three thousand people who 
received the laying on of hands. 
Mr. Hickson also held a meeting, 
by invitation of the doctors, in 
the Hunan-Yale Hospital, for 
about thirty sick; and went to 
the Norwegian Mission for about 


forty people from their hospital 
and connections, and to theCl.M. 
blind school. These latter meet¬ 
ings and a few house calls were 
iu the afternoons. 

Changsha has had many evan¬ 
gelistic campaigns. But my own 
idea is that this particular mis¬ 
sion will have a far greater effect 
on the progress of Christianity 
in this city than all the others 
put together. In the first place 
the effect on the Christian evan¬ 
gelists and the Christian people 
who attended was tremendous, 
like a new baptism of the Holy 
Spirit in great power. Many 
Christianson the point of lapsing 
or lapsed were won back to 
repentance, faith, and zeal. It 
was astonishing to see some of 
the foreigners who came, people 
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notoriously worldly, some of 
great position but poor repute, 
finding religion suddenly absorb¬ 
ingly interesting. 

Much healing was done. At 
the American Church Mission 
thanksgiving service, two days 
after the Mission, there were 
present fully 300 people, four- 
fifths women, as the early after¬ 
noon hour was bad for the men. 
There was great enthusiasm to 
tell of what great things God had 
wrought for them. Limbs long 
atrophied were being used again, 
and many complaints were gone. 
Some cases might be cited that 
were seen ot all. One was a 
leper from a distant out-station. 
He had to be carried in the first 
day. The second service he 
walked himself. The next day he 
was runuing and leaping for joy. 
He has been discharged from 
hospital, he is so much better. 
Another case was of one of our 
Christian women who brought a 
very sick little child of about two 
years. During the prayer and 
layiug on of bands this child got 
visibly better in the face of the 
whole company. In two days, 
reported “ muck better,” as was 
also the mother of her “T.B.” 
One beloved evangelist of another 
mission came with a break¬ 
down, too sick to sit through a 
service. He came to my house 
for a few moments. Two days 
later I met him on the street 
about His Father’s business 
again. He looked like another 
man. The blotched face and 
eyes were clear, the sagging 
frame was erect again. 

Among the foreigners the most 
interesting case was the captain 
of the river steamer on which 
the Missioner came. He had 
suffered from a painful shoulder 
for years. Though a good and 
popular man, lie was a professed 
agnostic, Mr. Hickson laid 
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hands on him on the boat and 
gave him relief at once. A later 
laying on of hands at the church 
brought complete cure. A very 
little of this sort of thing in the 
foreign community goes a long 
way to win the lapsed back to 
enthusiastic faith. 

The most wonderful experi¬ 
ences of all were vouchsafed to a 
small circle of workers w ho went 
with the Missioner to some 
private houses for some x-ery^ 
sick people. (1) A member of 
a very fatuous family at the 
point of death from “T.B.” As 
we entered, he was in delirium. 
After a few moments of prayer 
with laid on hands, he was able 
to talk with us rationally. This 
man died in the night after all. 
But we have the joy of knowing 
that in an outright heathen 
family, he was brought to so 
feel the power of God’s Spirit 
that he was praying for himself 
at the last, a man redeemed in 
the spirit. (2) A boy of about 
ten, in a very rich family, sick of 
a fever. The tutor of the boy, a 
Christian, had us invited. The 
family were heathen. When the 
Missioner began to pray, the boy’s 
flesh was dry and hot. In a few 
moments it was moist with pers- 
peration, the fever broken. 
After two days, I hear the boy is 
better. These house visits, tak¬ 
ing full fifteen minutes each, iu 
such dire emergency, were a 
revelation of God’s readiness to 
hear the prayer of faith, in in¬ 
stant power. The prayers were 
wonderful, as was the insight of 
the Missioner, and his simple 
convincing trust. 

To have an insane man brought 
to the door of the church, barely 
held by two men from breaking 
away, and calmed in a few mo¬ 
ments, the next day being led 
peacefully lip to the altar rail, 
gives one the feeling of such 
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“mighty works" as have been 
seldom seen since Apostolic 
times. But how simple, true, 
and Scriptural it all is—a rebuke 
to us of little faith, living in a 
generation of little faith. For 
we are urged to continue this 
work as a normal part of the 
ministry of the church, and we 
have no doubt, now, that it is 
God’s will that we should do so, 
and that He will help us “ with 
signs following." 

Think of the burdens of the 
man who exercises this ministry 
up and down the world, the 
Missioner himself, in conscious 
battle with the hosts of darkness, 
yet withal so simple, human, 
gentlemanly, jolly, and compan¬ 
ionable. A man of believing 
prayer from childhood. And 
shall we all not pray for him, and 
for the work he has done so much 
to set forward ? He came among 
us sick himself from fatigue and 
lack of sleep. He has a mighty 
frame, but he is human. He 
needs the tender consideration of 
those with and for whom he 
works. Weak he came to us, 
but no man who saw him in the 
power of the Spirit, in the big 
meetings, would have guessed it. 
For the Great Helper was sup¬ 
plying his need and blessing him 
too, with the multitudes of the 
sick and ailing. Henceforth 
there will be many here praying 
that God will bless his servant 
who trusts Him so much. 

THE FOURTH GENERAL SYNOD 

OF THE CHUNG HUA SHENG 
RUNG HUI. 

The Fourth General Synod of 
the Chung Htia Sheng Kung 
Hui, which was composed of 
Bishops and Delegates from 
eleven Dioceses in China, was 
held at Wuchang, April 17th to 
25th, 1921. 


Bishop Graves was re-elected 
as the Chairman of the House of 
Bishops, aud the Rev. F. L. 
Hawks Pott, D.D., re-elected as 
the Chairman of the House of 
Delegates. While the official 
language was Mandarin, English 
was also used. The most im¬ 
portant actions are mentioned 
below. Nine resolutions on the 
important subject of Christian 
Unity were passed. The main 
idea contained in these resolu¬ 
tions is that the General Synod 
endorses the “ Appeal to all 
Christian People" issued by the 
Bishops assembled in the Lara- 
beth Conference of 1920 to be 
sent, with a covering letter, to 
the Heads of Christian Churches 
and Missions in China. And it 
endorses also the Resolutions of 
the Lambeth Conference on the 
subject of Re-union, in as far as 
they bear upon ottr work in 
China. 

The aim of this “Appeal" was 
thus stated in the “Churchman" 
in the words of the Archbishop 
of York spoken before the annual 
National Assembly of the Free 
Church Council held at Man¬ 
chester. “The Appeal" he 
said, “ was not a dogmatic 
decision : its aim was not to close 
doors, but to open them. Ir. 
was not a statement of final 
terms of union with the Ang¬ 
lican Church, it was simply a 
plea for fellowship—fellowship 
in a new spirit, in prayer and 
thought and conference, so that 
if it was right they might become 
fellow travellers along the road 
toward a fuller life within a great 
united Catholic Church." 

The Archbishop .suggested 
that the Free Churches, like the 
Anglican Churches, have old 
traditions to reconsider, old 
perjttdices to remove. “ But can 
we not," he asked, “strive to¬ 
gether to reach a position where- 
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iu we can say of so many old 
and bitter controversies, 1 Let 
the dead bury their dead ? ’ * ’ 

The Archbishop went on to 
deal with the links which the 
Lambeth Conference suggested 
should bind the groups into one 
visible unity. These were a 
common faith, common sacra¬ 
ments, and common ministry. 
These questions involved age¬ 
long controversies. It might be 
that they could not get through 
these controversies, but he sug¬ 
gested that they might get be¬ 
yond them. 

The Re-union of Christian 
bodies has even more important 
bearings for China at this time 
than for other nations. It is sad 
that the sons of the young Re¬ 
public should be divided into 
religious parties. If this Re¬ 
union can be effected, it will show 
to the Chinese people, who are 
not of the same faith, more 
clearly and forcibly the faith we 
profess, and it will make a strong 
appeal to those who wish to em¬ 
brace the Christian faith. It will 
economize our energy, money, 
work, and what not. 

On Wednesday the 20tb, the 
General Synod met in Joint- 
Session at the Board of Missions 
of the Chung Hua Slieng Kung 
Hni. During the Session, the 
Rev. H. J. P’u, the missionary 
leader of the Shensi Mission, 
was called upon to present a 
brief report of the work done iu 
Shensi. Although the mission 
iu Shensi is only four years and 
a half old, yet much has been 
accomplished. 

To help this work, the General 
Synod meeting, as the Board of 
Missions, approved in addition 
to other plans, of the appoint¬ 
ment of a whole time Secretary. 
But since the Synod was unable 
to secure at this time the services 
of such a full time Secretary, the 


Board of Missions was instructed 
to secure the services of a third 
clergyman for the work in Shensi. 
Of these three men one is to 
spend a part of every third year 
in visiting the different Dioceses 
for the purpose of presenting the 
work. A General Secretary also 
is to be secured who can give a 
part of his time to correspondence 
and publication connected with 
this Mission. 

The General Synod elected a 
Dean and three Professors to 
start the Central Theological 
School of the Chung Hua Sheug 
Kung Hui at Nanking as soon 
as possible. The courses of this 
school are to be taught purely in 
Chinese, in distinction from the 
Theological Schools at Boone 
College and at St. John’s where 
English is used. 

In order to have women de¬ 
legates in the next General Synod, 
some one in the House of De¬ 
legates moved that “Whereas 
Article II on Constitution of the 
Synod does not specify (especially 
in the Chinese version) whether 
“Lay delegates” are women 
or men, resolved : that it be so 
constructed that it includes 
women.” Though this was 
passed in the House of Delegates, 
the House of Bishops did not 
concur. The House of Bishops 
later substituted the following 
resolution : That the Standing 
Committee on Canons be in¬ 
structed to make such alterations 
or additions to the Canons as 
will make clearly permissible the 
admission of women to the 
General Synod.” 

T. M. Tong. 

FAMINE RELIEF WORK AT 
CHANGTEFtJ, HONAN 

A brief report of famine relief 
work at Cbangtefu, Honan, has 
come to hand. Since the digging 
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of irrigation ditches and wells 
presented drawbacks, and the 
matter of grading roads fewer 
difficulties, this form of work 
was finally selected. 

Six centres of roadwork were 
opened up; two in the mountains, 
for repairing cart roads and pack 
trails running in all directions, 
and the oilier four in the foot¬ 
hills, for the grading of four 
main east and west cart roads 
which run from the hills out 
into the plain towards the rail¬ 
way. These four roads run 
through three counties, and 
terminate on the West at the 
coal mines of Ho-bei and Tung- 
yie-chiao, the mines and pot¬ 
teries of Peng-chetig, and the 
commercial centre of Shwei-yie. 
The total length of roads was 
three hundred and nine Chinese 
//, over a hundred English miles. 
These six centres were in charge 
of Christian Elders and Deacons, 
or in some cases Evangelists. 
The general plan was to divide 
the workmen into groups of ten, 
each group having its own 
ganger and each five or ten 
groups having a head ganger. 
These gangers also were chosen 
from among our most dependable 
church members, though a few 
of them were non-Christians. 
The wages given were not very 
large, but as the Tang-yin Mag¬ 
istrate often said, “The aim of 
our relief work was not to save 
from poverty, but to save from 
starvation.” A total of six 
thousand one hundred and forty- 
two men were employed, so it 
might be reckoned that about 
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thirty thousand persons were 
helped by this work. 

The total amount of money 
expended ou this work was 
$9,318.11 part of which was paid 
in money and part in grain. 
The work was all done by the 
day. Over a hundred miles of 
roads were graded for a little 
over nine thousand dollars. 

But this was not the only 
object gained. This kind of 
famine relief seemed to make a 
more favourable impression not 
only on the community in 
general, but even on the workers 
themselves, than the direct dis¬ 
tribution of money or grain. In 
a good many of the centres the 
men attended services on Sun¬ 
days, though this was not com¬ 
pulsory. There were also a 
great many instances of land¬ 
owners along the roads being 
willing to give a little of their 
land so that a crook in the road 
might be straightened or a nar¬ 
row place widened. In one place 
there was a little temple that 
had been erected to some heathen 
deity years and years ago, stand¬ 
ing in the middle of the road, or 
at least where the middle of the 
road should have been. When 
the work reached that point the 
little temple was demolished, idols 
and all, and no objection was 
made by the people. Not only 
so, but in three of the villages 
along this road the people took 
the idols out of the village 
temples and destroyed them, as 
a proof of their intention of 
turning from their false beliefs 
to the true religion which helped 
them in time of trouble. 
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Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


The current issue of the Home 
Missionary Society’s Monthly 
published in Yunaufu has a 
quotation from the Civil Gover¬ 
nor of K-wangtuug taken from 
his pamphlet on “ Slaves of Sin ” 
in which he pays a high tribute 
to Christianity. 

The China Home Missionary 
Society has altogether at the 
present time nine missionaries 
on the field with a total of 2i 
persons, including wives and 
children. Mr. T. S. Chen is 
the Acting Field Superintendent 
of the Society. It has been 
decided by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee to make the capital of 
Yunnan the base from which 
work will be carried on with 
Lufeug and Tsuyiug as the main 
centres. 

An agricultural teaching sta¬ 
tion has been established under 
Mr. Chas. H. Riggs, at Shaowu ; 
the newest station of the Con¬ 
gregational Board in China. 
This work has been going on for 
about two years. About twenty 
acres of land was secured. This 
land was originally useless to the 
Chinese farmers and hence has 
furnished au opportunity to 
demonstrate how land apparently 
valueless can be improved with 
modern methods. This is a very 
practical kind of work. 

During the Chinese New Year 
vacation the members of the 
East CUma Mission, Northern 
Baptist, spent three full days in 
fellowship, prayer, and the dis¬ 
cussion of personal religious ex¬ 
periences and problems. There 
was no fixed program, no 
speakers pre-arranged for, and 
no business transacted. The 


thought of the retreat centred 
around the topics “ What does 
religion mean to me,” and 
“ What does Jesus Christ mean 
to me.” The retreat was found 
to be most helpful. 

The Christian literature So¬ 
ciety is issuing a monthly Bulle¬ 
tin during the school terra called 
in Chinese “Shining Lamp.” 
The object of this paper is to 
deal with religious questions 
now agitating the mind of the 
Chinese student world. The 
first number has gone out to 
all government schools from 
middle schools upwards. It is 
proposed to send it free of charge 
to all such schools. It has also 
been posted to mission schools 
from high schools upwards. 
The second number will be 
dispatched on the opening of the 
schools in the autumn. 

April 27, 1922, has been fixed 
for the meeting of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in China. The Assem¬ 
bly will adjourn on May 1 in 
order to meet on May 2 with the 
representatives of the American 
Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions, and of the 
London Missionary Society, and 
of other bodies, to consider the 
question of a larger union or 
federation of churches. The 
Reverend Charles E. Patton, 
Shanghai, has been requested 
to act as Secretary of the Union 
Movement, succeeding Dr. A. I y . 
Warnshuis who has left China. 
Dr. P. F. Price succeeds Dr. 
Murdoch Mackeuzie, absent on 
furlough, as Chairman of the 
Union Committee. 

The Scientific Temperance 
Journal for May 1921, contains 
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two articles on anti-alcoholic 
movements in Japan. Reference 
is made to an alcoholic restric¬ 
tions bill to be discussed in the 
diet. This bill aims to restrict 
the amount of liquor any person 
may drink at one time, but it is 
taken to be the first step towards 
absolute national prohibition. 
The plan is to get 3,000 school 
teachers to advocate the passing 
of this measure. There is also a 
move to substitute non-alcoholic 
beverages for wine or sake at 
annual festivals. The Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence at the 
Tokio Imperial University set 
the example against ceremonial 
drinking by serving non-alcoholic 
drinks at the wedding of his sou. 

The following action was taken 
by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, in re the 
United Church of Christ in 
China, “The General Assembly 
is greatly interested to learn of 
the further advance towards or¬ 
ganic union in the Christian 
Church which is being made in 
China. By the proposed union of 
the lately constituted Presbyte¬ 
rian Church in China with the 
Chinese Churches connected w ith 
the British and American Con¬ 
gregational Missions, it is noted 
with satisfaction that in the 
resultant Church—the United 
Church of Christ in China—the 
leading features of the Presby¬ 
terian system of Church Govern¬ 
ment are preserved, and the 
fulness of evangelical doctrine is 
continued. For the Chinese 
Christians of the Church of 
Scotland Mission at Ichang, who 
will now enjoy the larger life of 
a wider Christian brotherhood, 
and for the whole membership 
of the United Church, the As¬ 
sembly pray that the new de¬ 
parture may be richly blessed 
by Almighty God,“ 


[Augus t 

Recent papers from Canada 
give prominence in reporting the 
proceedings of the General As¬ 
sembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, when after 
more than fifteen years of con 
sideration, the Church has finally 
decided upon Union with the 
Methodist and Congregational 
Churches. The vote determining 
this action was 414 to 107. 
which is very much in line 
with previous votes which paved 
the way for this final action. 
Some years ago the Methodist 
and Congregational Churches 
committed themselves to union, 
and have done so with a much 
greater degree of unanimity than 
the Presbyterians, who have 
shown such deliberation in the 
matter. Cordial greetings were 
couveyed to the Assembly by 
members of the Anglican Church, 
who expressed much satisfaction 
at the decision reached on 
Church Union, and it is hoped 
that ere long steps may be taken 
to include the Anglican Church 
in a great United Church In 
Canada. 

The North China Union Lan¬ 
guage School completed this 
week by far Ibe best year in its 
history of remarkable growth-, 
having enrolled more than 330 
students, representing 29 Mis 
sionary Societies, three Lega¬ 
tions, the Maritime Customs, 
and the Salt Gabelle, as well as 
ten foreign firms. The largest 
enrolment for any one term was 
260. The large drafts made upon 
the time of members of the 
various missions and others by 
Famine Relief have rendered it 
impossible to secure leaders for 
Seminars during the spring 
term ; but for the winter term 
very profitable Seminars were 
conducted by Dr. George T, 
Candlin on “Ancient and Me- 
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diseval Chinese History’'; by 
Dr, Luella Miner on “Chinese 
Social Customs and Problems”; 
by Mr. W. Sheldou Ridge on 
“China's Modern International 
Relations”; by Lily Haass on 
“Causes of Poverty in China”; 
by Dean L- C. Porter on “Chinese 
Philosophy”; by Professor J. B. 
Tayler on “ChineseEconomics”; 
and by Dr. Julean Arnold on 
“China’s Trade and Commerce.” 
Newspaper correspondents* ex- 
plorers, and scientists like R. C. 
Andrews and others, have been 
enthusiastic over the language 
equipment furnished by a few' 
weeks’ study at the school. 

James C. Ogdeti oi Batatig, 
Eastern Tibet, reports;-—I have 
about fifty families to whom I 
teach farming. The native meth¬ 
ods of farming here are very 
primitive, so I try to teach them 
ways of improving their land, 
rotation of crops, etc., within 
their ability and means. In ters 
years of this experience, I have 
seen gradual improvement in 
many ways. All of our mission¬ 
ary families have helped with 
good seed, and now since 1908 
the new? truck produced is 
wonderful. There are families 
who lived from hand to mouth 
iu the past, who are now making 
good livings, and some of them 
are faithful attendants at church 
and their children in school. 
Some have bought land, and 
some have built new houses. 
There is one family this year 
who never planted a hill of any 
thing before. They are produc¬ 
ing an excellent crop. Others 
who were deeply in debt, are 
paying out. I have loaned many 
of them seed and tools for years, 
taking back the seed at harvest. 
There are many disappointing 
things to contend with, but on 
the whole the general result is 


most gratifying and they are 
most grateful. We shall get 
some of our valuable helpers 
and workers from some of these 
homes some day. Many of 
their children are in training 
now. Some of them are so de¬ 
lighted with what they raise,, 
they vie with each other to see 
who can produce the best and 
earliest, and see who can bring 
us some of it first. They come 
with their faces beaming like 
morning suns. And then I am 
paid for the trouble. 

In the Congregationalist for 
June 2, 1921, Mr. William R. 
Moody, the present leader of the 
North field Schools and Con¬ 
ferences, discusses the question 
of “Christ’s Second Coming.” 
Mr. Moody says that while there 
is no difference of opinion with 
regard to the certitude of Christ's 
coming there is with regard tes 
the interpretation of that event. 
Mr. Moody being conservative 
naturally* sympathizes with those 
who look for the imminent per¬ 
sonal return of Christ. He 
however recognizes the grounds 
upon which the second view rests 
the “ continuous experience of 
his corning to the individual." 
“ The Christian service of those 
who hold this view (the second) 
is characterized by as great self- 
sacrifice and loyalty as that of 
those who hold the former view. 
In the foreign mission field, as 
well as in the homeland, their 
devotion is expressing itself in 
earnest work in Christ’s name in 
behalf of the world for which 
he died.” “At a time when 
Christian forces should be united 
as never before in earnest en¬ 
deavor for the extension of the 
Gospel of Christ, it is the work 
of the devil to dissipate energies 
in unprofitable discussion and 
dissensions.” He feels that to 
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make the second coming an 
essential doctrine of the Chris¬ 
tian faith is without Scriptural 
warrant. The fact that the 
Scriptural predictions involved 
are capable of varied interpreta¬ 
tions “would seem to indicate 
that our Lord did not intend 
that this should be a truth upon 
which men should dogmatize. 1 ’ 
“To make the acceptance of 
such interpretation, therefore, 
the criterion for Christian fellow¬ 
ship is to incur the danger of 
Pharisaism.” . . . . “In fact it is 
a revelation of ignorance, for 
what finite being is capable of 
comprehending truth in all its 
fullness? Surely the return of 
our Lord is not the whole truth. 
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Our Lord said far less about the 
necessity of subscribing to creeds 
or statements of dogma than lie 
did about the spirit in which a 
man passed judgment on his 
fellows.” . . . . “ It would seem 
to be a subtle wile of the evil 
one himself to dissipate Christian 
forces in unprofitable discussion, 
about a truth which though held 
by all the church, is yet capable 
of a twofold interpretation. To 
be insisting upon the acceptance 
of some one view of truth is not 
so much an evidence of spiritual 
attainment as a sad indication of 
a lack of perception, and inability 
to hold Christian truths In their 
right proportion.” 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$i is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should he sent with the 
notice.) 

BIRTH. 

April : 

l6tb. at Chengtu, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar G. Starrett, a son, Richard Hall 
Starrett,, 

DEATH. 

April; 

21st, at Cheugtu, Anne Hall Star¬ 
rett, wife of Mr. Oscar G. Starrett. 


ARRIVALS. 

May : 

i6th, from U. S. A,, Mr. H, E. 
House, C. C. C. 

June : 

12th, from U. S. A., Miss M. II. 
Riggs, C. C. C. 

July: 

6th, from U. S. A., A. R. Augur, 

c. c. c. 

7th, from U, S. A., Miss Elizabeth 
Groff, C. C. C. 

ioth, from Germany, F. and Mrs. 
Blasner, C. I. M. (ret.). 


DEPARTURES. 

May : 

24th, to U. S. A , Dr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Cadbury 1, and two children ' Miss 
F. M. Field, C. C. C. 

June: 

nth, to England, Rev. and Mrs. A 
Baxter and four children, C. C. C. 

13th, to U. S. A., Mr. A. Duncan, 
Mr. J, F. Karclier, C. C. C. 

iStli, to U. S. A,, Miss X. H. John¬ 
son, A. C. M. 

19th, tol'. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. K. 
Duncan and two children, C. C. C. 

To England, Rev. A. H. and Mrs. 
Faers, Rev, W. M. and Mrs. Belcher. 
C. I. M. To Finland, Miss E. A. 
Flinkman ; Finnish Free Church, 
25th, to Sweden, II. and Mrs. 
Tjader, Swedish Mission in China, 
Mrs. G. W. Guinness, C. T. M. To 
U. S. A., Miss Marie Vernon, Mr. 
H. F. MacNair, Sister Deborah Ruth, 
Rev. and Mrs. F. J. M. Cotter ami 
three children, Mr, and Mrs. II. G. 
Nichols. Miss V. Cox, A. C. M. 

July : 

5th, to U. S. A.,Rev.J.K. Shryock, 
A. C. M. 

l6tb, to U. S. A., Miss K. E. Scott. 
Miss M. Sibson, Miss K. Putnam, 
Mother Ursula, Mr. T. Hobbie, A.C.M. 

19th, toU. S. A., Miss E. \V. Smith, 
Miss E. A. Smith, A. C. M. 
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HOW WONDERFUL 


How wonderful it seems to me. 

That Thou shouldst condescend to he 
A babe upon a mother’s knee, 

How wonderful it seems to me, 

Most wonderful, Lord Jesus. 

How wonderful that Thou shouldst come, 

Heaving a Kingdom of Thine own. 

A child within a peasant’s home, 

How wonderful to come alone, 

Most wonderful, Lord Jesus, 

How wonderful that Thou shouldst meet 
The noise and banter of the street. 

Passing along with holy feel. 

How wonderful and yet how sweet, 

Most wonderful, Lord Jesus. 

How wonderful that Thou shouldst die 
Opou a cross uplifted high, 

Mocked of the thoughtless passer-by, 

Till pitied of the kindly sky, 

How wonderful, Hard Jpsus. 

How wonderful to come again, 

Rack to the scene of all Thy shame, 

Back to a world so full of pain, 

How wonderful to still remain. 

Most wonderful, Lord Jesus. 

— W. S. Bakun ham- Wai.sif. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Mr. A. Grainger, who died during this year, was for 32 \*ears 
a member of the China Inland Mission, engaged in work in 
Szechuan, The article was found, after his death, among his 
papers already prepared for publication. 

Rev. W. F, Rowlands, B.A., B.D., fs a missionary of the 
Congregational Board. He has been in China eight years. 

Rev. William Ekvrrktt, B.A. (Yale), is a member of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, North. He has been in China 
twenty-seven years, twenty-five of which have been spent at Nodoa, 
Island of Hainan. For nineteen years he was engaged in evan¬ 
gelistic work, and for the last five years in educational work. 

Dr. B. E. Reap, M.P.S., P.N.C., has been 011 the staff of the 
Union Medical College in Peking, since 1909. 

Mr. Earl E- Tkrman is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission. He has been in China, engaged in educational work at 
Kiukiang and Nanchang, for five years. 
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Editorial 

In a short article in “The Moslem World ’ 1 for 
Zbe future T , r tr A T> . ~ , r ~ 

/Bteslonaig. J ,lly ig21 ’ W ' A ' R,ce ’ a C ‘ M ' S ' mlss,ol,ar y 

in Persia, discusses the question of the future of 
the missionary. He says that appeals at Home are for more mis¬ 
sionaries to do missionary work, whereas it should rather be for 
“leaders, organizers, and teachers to undertake the supremely 
important task of training the natives to do the work them¬ 
selves, and take advantage ot the open doors.” He divides 
mission work into three stages:—First, the gathering in of 
converts; second, the Christian community; and third, the time 
when the Christian community can provide both workers, and 
spiritually-minded leaders to train them. Mr. Rice thinks 
that, in most missions, the second stage has now been reached. 
The missionary, therefore, must aim at the “equipment of the 
native rather than the direct touch of the missionary,” upon 
the peoples and problems in mission fields. This he considers 
the “true vocation and inspiring ideal of the foreign missionary 
of the future.” The question to be asked with regard to every 
task, is: — “Cannot this be done by the native Christian?” 
Mr. Rice does not think that the motives impelling to this type 
of training service will be any less powerful than the old call to 
pioneer preaching. This concentration of missionary effort. 
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would, lie thinks, relieve the present pressure for mission work' 
ers. This article is well worth thinking about, and applicable 
to China. If Chinese Christians are not ready to fill the posi¬ 
tion of direct touch with their own people, is it not up to the 
missionary to concentrate on the task of making them ready ? 

* 4 - * 


Cbc future 
o( Mission 
£Micatfon. 


Is* the opportunity of Mission education likely to 
shrink in the near future? Some are so proph¬ 
esying ! In the 1921 report of the “Foreign 
Mission’s Conference, ” several friends of Missions 
presage such a possibility. Speaking of “ Secondary Educa¬ 
tion,” particularly with regards to the education of Chinese 
girls, Miss C. Conant, who recently visited China, said that the 
present tremendous opportunity for all kinds of Christian teach¬ 
ing would continue probably for the next five years, and 
“possibly not at all after that time." Speaking of education 
from a broader viewpoint, Professor Paul Munroe of Teachers’ 
College said, “ I think it is not to be doubted but that, in some 
of these countries, such as China, all of our final missionary 
educational efforts are going to be left with very little influence 
in the course of twelve or thirteen years, just as they have been 
in Japan.” He also said, “That unless a more progressive, and 
a more modified policy is adopted ; in less than a generation 
Mission education will exert comparatively little influence on 
Chinese education.” While no one can foresee what is really 
going to happen, yet these prophesies raise disquieting questions. 
A change in relationships between Mission and Government 
education in China is inevitable. In eleven years only, the 
Chinese Government has put more than four million children 
into its schools ; in Mission schools there are now only about 
200,000 pupils ; in the use of modern-trained educationalists 
also, the Government is pushing ahead. If the Government 
system may be criticized as somewhat incoherent and inadequate, 
what about Mission education? The question is also raised as to 
how Mission education is to influence the mass of the Chinese 
people. To educate them directly is beyond the power of the 
Christian Church. Professor Munroe, however, suggests two 
ways of doing this indirectly, besides depending on the Govern¬ 
ment system of education. One is to stimulate the Christian 
Church to take its own part in education, as it does in the West. 
The other is to influence Government education through train¬ 
ing its teachers-^a much neglected opportunity. Such an effort, 
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however, requires that the Mission educators participating 
therein have professional training. 


* * * 

“And what shall be said of the relation of 
agriculture to higher educational institutions? .... 


flMsefcms arts 

Bflttculture. Yjhh the exception of Canton Christian College, 
and the University of Nanking in China, the Agricultural 
Institute at Allahabad, India, and a few scattered institutions, 
our Christian colleges are doing nothing worth talking about, 
in contributing services directly to the main interests of 
missionary countries. 

Out of the thirteen or fourteen higher mission colleges and 
universities in China, only two have departments of agriculture 
contributing as best they can with the inadequate resources at 
hand, and this in spite of the following facts:— (i) The 
preponderance of agricultural population, and rural interests; 
(2) That the Chinese balance of trade, in so far as it is main¬ 
tained, is maintained largely by export of agricultural products. 
In 1919, 90% of her exports were agricultural products, or 
manufactures, amounting to over $700,000,000 gold ; (3) That 
China’s producing and purchasing power can be increased no 
more rapidly than by improvement 0 i her agriculture ; and, (4) 
No greater need exists in China to-day than the improvement of 
her agriculture, and the bringing of a new outlook on life to the 
rural people. No phase of Chinese life, not even her developing 
industries, offers such opportunities for helping China as carry¬ 
ing out important investigations and researches, applying our 
agricultural science as we have developed it in the West, and 
training technical men and rural leaders for the promotion of 
her agriculture, and her agricultural people.” J. H. Reisner. 
From speech at Foreign Missions Conference, 1921. 

* * * 

China’s first direct and sole representative at 
two important meetings to be held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, this fall-—the International Work¬ 
ing Women’s Congress, and the International Labor Con¬ 
ference—will be a young Chinese woman. It is of immense 
significance that, out of one of the countries hitherto most lardy 
in giving freedom to its women, the only delegate to the Geneva 
meetings should be a woman ; and it is a hopeful thing that the 
first participation on the part of this country in international 
labor matters, should be under Christian auspices (see page 655) 


Church ant> 
■ffndu&tilaUsm. 
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The Christian Church cannot, of course, be insensitive to 
the irresistible approach of the industrial era in China. Here, 
as at so many points, we are privileged to build upon both Lhe 
blunders and the experiments of the West. If economists and 
Church leaders can combine, the one group to supply sound 
information, the other to generate the necessary good will, 
China may yet be saved from the period of unbridled exploita¬ 
tion, which lias characterized the early stages of industrialism 
in all other countries. 

“The Y. W. C. A. of America,” writes The Christian 
Century , “with great caution, and in response to a sense of 
duty to its own very large membership in industry, took the step 
of undertaking a first hand study of industrial conditions as they 
affected young women.” As a result, it is facing to-day one of 
the bitterest attacks yet made by organized capitalism against 
any section of the Christian Church. The attack made upon it 
by the Pittsburgh Employers’ Association, however, aimed at 
the cutting off of contributions because, forsooth, this organiza¬ 
tion has endorsed the Social Creed of the Churches, is but an 
opening skirmish in what may perhaps prove to be a desirably 
open conflict between the vested interests and the Church. 

Meanwhile, in China this same organization is sending a 
delegate to the Geneva congresses, to bring back some of the 
information which we shall need for the prevention of such an 
impasse as lias ariseu in the West. 

Here is one of the first issues before Christendom today, 
calling in Ibis country, as everywhere, for such unity of purpose, 
and such courage of action as might lift the Christian forces of 
China together out of whatever minor differences they may at 
present have, into the realm of a “ next great adventure for God.” 
* * * 

In the Sunday Sehoo/ Times of April 16th, iQ2i. 
B ©istortei) o Am , r ’ y ' 

Inference ^ l * Critfith 1 nomas quotes iroin a speech made 

before the English Bible League in July 1920, 
by Mr. R. Gillies of Shansi, in which reference is made to the 
October, 1918, meeting of the Shanghai Missionary Association, 
at which a noted local Jew spoke 011 the return of the Jews to 
Palestine. Whether Mr. Gillies made the statement as quoted, 
we do not know. But in its published form it is uot a fair 
inference from the facls. Mr. Gillies is credited with saying 
“ It was very grand to hear this devout mail citing the prophets 
as he spoke with such enthusiasm of the speedy fulfillment of 
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many of those prophecies of the Old Testament, After he 
had finished there was discussion, and one’s heart was saddened 
to hear one missionary after another stand up, and either 
ridicule or ignore the idea of the Old Testament prophecies 
having a fulfillment, and to realize that only a small proportion 
of that representative gathering held to the infallibility of the 
Scriptures.” We have looked up the records of the Shanghai 
Missionary Association, and re-read the speech of the Zionist 
which was read from manuscript and published in extenso. To 
say that this Jewish speaker, who indeed glowed with his 
subject, “ spoke of the speedy fulfillment of many of the Old 
Testament Scriptures” is hardly correct. He spoke of Jewish 
nationalism, and the optimism of some Jewish leaders, among 
which were mentioned some of the prophets. But “fulfill¬ 
ment” of the Scriptures in Mr. Gillies’ sense of the phrase does 
not seem to be in the speech: though, whether the speaker 
holds this view, we do not know. There were five missionaries 
who took part in the ensuing discussion. One speecli had 
been given that same day at a banquet, was repeated by request, 
and did not refer to prophecy one way or another. Two of 
the speakers hold such views theologically, that they could not 
have showed disbelief either in prophecy or the infallibility of 
the Bible. The other two may have said something dealing 
more with Jewish political movements and ideas than prophecy. 
But to infer from these two speeches, no matter what was in 
them, that “only a small proportion of this representative 
gathering (more than 200 present) held to the infallibility of the 
Bible” requires a willing stretch of the imagination we hope 
Mr. Gillies did not indulge in. What (his group of missionaries 
believe on the question raised, we do not know ; and we live 
with them ! We are quite sure that a passing visitor cannot, 
from two speeches, infer fairly what years of residence does not 
enable us to do. Now, we do not like this job of patching the 
tears in our missionary garments. We like less that the tears 
are made l>y our friends. We thank our brethren, however, for 
so probing us that even the hot weather did not prevent us 
from getting at the facts. But we suggest that, in talking 
about us in future, they would either check up what is 
published themselves, or better let us who live next to the facts 
do so. Some of those who have heard of these distorted guesses 
use stronger phrases in describing them than we care to do. 
Criticize us some more, brethren, but—tell the truth ! 
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iPromoticm of 3nteiccs»ion 

Ml I, TON T. STAVIFFKU 

While visiting the sacred island of Pootoo, we slept for one night in a 
cave of Chao-yang Temple. Long before Sunday dawned, we heard the foot¬ 
steps of the first Buddhist pilgrim as he descended into the cave, with dim 
lantern in hand, ami there prostrated himself before a little brotsze image of 
the Goddess, Kwangyin. There seemed to be no empty formality, or sense of 
duty in this pilgrim’s worship. His heart seemed heavy, and he prayed long. 
Did Kwangyin hear, and what challenge may this iucident bring to you and me.' 

(1) We must pray more than they—and we must be able to go to these 
praying Buddhists with the fruits of such prayer. Fruits they will be able to 
appreciate as having come from the one, true God, iu direct answer to our 
prayers. We also ask, and we receive. 

(2) We must talk more about answers to prayer, if we have little to 
say, this very fact eotulemns us. Testimony to answered prayer is not self- 
praise. It is glorifying our Father. If we glorify Him more, He will give us 
more to glorify Him for. 

(3) We must attach more importance to our own shrines of devotion. 
Have you one? Have I one? Secret places where we go to pray. Do the 
uncoverted Buddhists know we have them? Do they say when they visit: 
“ In that room the missionary prays to his true God, aud he received.” What 
influence one room iu a missionary’s home may have! 

(4) We must find, aud hold our unity through prayer. Two men weut 
out to persuade their fellows iu the interests of unity—one went iu a spirit of 
criticism and suspiciou, “anxious over many things.” The other weut iu 
the spirit of prayer, following very close to the Master, not defending 
‘fundamentals,’ just experiencing them. Oue found the heart-sick Buddhist 
praying in the temple, and, beginning at Kwangyin, led him to the only 
true Saviour of meu. The other, being over-zealous for the faith, passed 
him by. We shall rediscover our unity in His word, and redemptive power, 
when we have experienced more unity in HIM through prayer. 

(5) We must pray for Mouut Carmel opportuuities, We are in China to 
outdo by our prayers to the oue, true God, all others who pray to gods of 
wood and stone. Every unanswered prayer, therefore, hurts His business. 
Our Christian faith must cause us to exult iu our God, and we must not be 
afraid to match Him against a host of sinister evils. Mouut Carmel ex¬ 
periences! Are we haviug them? Are we ready for them? Extreme needs 
justify extreme measures. Our God is able. 
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The Street-Chapel 

A. GRAINGER 
I. ITS PAST USEFULNESS. 


the pioneers the direct preaching of the Gospel to non- 
Christians was regarded as the chief aim of the missionary, and 
many methods were employed. Street and market preaching, 
book-selling and bill-posting, long itinerations in the country, 
and vigorous propaganda in the street-chapel, all had their 
place and use. By these means the people were familiarized 
with the foreigner, and also to some extent with his message, 
and openings were found for other lines of work. Not the least 
useful of these methods was the street-chapel. It was situated 
within easy reach of the missionary, and would be immediately 
crowded with hearers. The messenger and the people were 
thus brought face to face, and the circumstances were such that 
the delivery of the message could be accomplished with a 
measure of ease and effectiveness. 

The old street-chapels throughout the land have seen much 
good work done, and many thousands reached with the message 
of salvation. 


m 


HAT street-chapels have proved useful in the past is 
manifest from the fact that they are to be found in. 
connection with every mission station. In the days of 


2. ITS PRESENT DISUSE. 

Why, then, should this method of propagating the Gospel 
have fallen into desuetude ? For we hear it stated on all hands 
that the street-chapel is “played out”; the method is “no 
good” ; the street-chapel is “a back number” ; and so on. 
Is this so, and if so, why ? That it has fallen largely into 
disuse is painfully evident. We frequently pass street-chapels 
with a shut door, and dilapidated, dusty signboard ; or with an 
open door, some empty benches, a few tattered posters on the 
walls, a table spread with grimy, dog-eared books, and a seedy 
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attendant asleep in a corner, reminding one of an ancient 
spider web, and a still more ancient spider. 

The reasons for this neglect are many. The missionary’s 
time is now taken up with a thousand and one other things, 
and the street-chapel has been relegated to the “ nth ” place on 
his list of engagements, with the result that it is now seldom 
opened, or a helper is sent along to open the door and sell 
books, a proceeding which is neither good for the street-chapel, 
nor for the helper, for the helper becomes lazy, and the street- 
chapel is deserted. 

Then again, street-chapel work is heavy, tiring work, and, 
if carried on without proper method, or with an insufficient 
staff, soon becomes irksome, while many other more congenial 
tasks claim, and gradually usurp first place. 

In many cases the place is unattractive and depressing, and 
it requires a considerable effort of the will to force oneself to 
spend any length of time in it. 

It is generally found that a helper, or even several helpers, 
can do very little in the street-chapel, without the presence and 
oversight of the missionary. The people are not attracted in, 
and consequently there is little incentive to a stirring presenta¬ 
tion of the Gospel. 

Visible results, too, are small, and this may have led some 
to abandon an apparently unprofitable line of work, 

3 . THE ADVANTAGES OF THE METHOD. 

Yet this method of evangelism has many advantages. It 
is direct and personal, and the true preacher has a grand 
opportunity of speaking to the souls of men. In a regular 
church service the outsider may not be able to understand 
much ; on the other hand, in the market place, or on the street, 
he may not be able to bear much connectedly, but in the street- 
chapel there is comparative quiet, the greater part of the 
audience is seated and at rest and the subject matter is addressed 
directly to them, and specially adapted to their limited 
knowledge, and their spiritual need. 

. Again, it is comparatively easy to secure an audience in a 
street-chapel. Large numbers may thus be reached by the 
Gospel, and, moreover, if the street-chapel is situated on a busy 
thoroughfare, the audience may be gathered from the ends of 
the province. Men from all parts, and from all classes, may 
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thus be reached, and if literature is distributed, these hearers, 
in their turn, may carry the tidings over a very wide area.. 

The street-chapel is not only a fine field for preaching, but 
a convenient place for personal work. Platform preaching 
may be followed by direct conversation with any interested 
hearers ; and such conversations are often more profitable than 
the preaching, as difficulties can be met, and objections answered, 
while a crowd of bystanders are incidentally interested. 


4. THE REQUISITES. 

What, then, isrequired to make the street-chapel what it ought 
to be, that is, our front line in the attack on the enemy’s position? 
Let us look at this under three heads. First, a good place ; 
second, able workers ; and third, right methods. These are all 
indispensable. A good place without the preachers, is a 
monument of failure; able workers without the place, are like 
good railway trains without the permanent way ; and right 
methods without either, are mere empty talk. 

(a) The Place. 

A street-chapel, to be of great and lasting value, should 
be situated on the busiest street of the city. There an audience 
can be secured with the least possible waste of time. We must 
let down our net into the great sea of men and gather of every 
kind both good and bad. A shop on a poor street is a failure, 
for daylight work at least. 

But when we have found a good site, what kind of building 
are we to have ? And just here I feel that we have reached 
the crux of the problem. The usual method, or want of method 
rather, has been, to open a streei-chapel as a kind of after¬ 
thought, with such funds as we can scrape together, and the 
result has been that an ordinary shop is rented, cleaned up 
somewhat, a table and a few forms put in, and operations 
commenced. The place is found to be small, and as it is sand¬ 
wiched between other shops, there is no possibility of ex¬ 
pansion. It is dark, and there is no means of obtaining light 
excepting through the front door, or from a few glass tiles in 
the roof. Ventilation there is none, but what comes over the 
heads of the audience from the yawning entrance, charged with 
the odour of a packed mass of steaming humanity. Speech is 
a struggle against the laws of acoustics. The wide entrance, 
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catching every sound from the street, the defective ceiling, and 
the mud floor, all combine to rob the voice of the preacher of 
half its power, while his strength is rapidly exhausted in the 
effort to make himself heard. 

The buildings available are all more or less of the ordinary 
Chinese type, and, as a rule, quite unsuitable for street- 
chapels. Let us, for the time being, consider what we should 
do, regardless of expense. We must purchase a site which 
will give us room for ventilation and light on either side. 
This will be best accomplished by building the street-chapel 
parallel with the street, and separated from it by a high 
fence of slats, such as is found in front of many temples. 
The building should be of the best materials, set back from 
the street ten or more feet, with large windows, and ven¬ 
tilators front and back, a raised wooden floor, a plaster ceil¬ 
ing, a commodious platform, and stout roomy benches to 
seat about a hundred people, a cupboard with a good lock, 
for books, tracts, scrolls, and maps. A large signboard, good 
notice boards, frosted glass in the lower half of the windows, 
and a wide entrance, so arranged that people must come 
inside in order to hear properly. In short, a light, bright, 
hygienic, and attractive room, worthy of the message we have 
come to deliver. 

Of course a street-chapel of this kind would cost something. 
But why should it not cost something? Money is lavished 
unsparingly on schools and colleges, hospitals and dispensaries, 
and why not make the evangelistic plant as efficient as the 
educational, or the medical plant •? Is there any good reason 
for discriminating against it? These different methods are not 
antagonistic but complementary. Many wealthy Christian 
people give freely for the furthering of educational and medical 
work, but there are also those whose chief interest is in the 
direct evangelistic work. Much money is spent on literature 
for the non-Christian millions ; here is another means of help¬ 
ing forward the propagation of the Gospel. One such chapel 
in a good site, and properly worked, would be like a beacon 
on a dangerous coast, shedding light far and wide through 
the darkness. Every city in China should have at least one 
such preaching hall, and large provincial cities, like Chengtu, 
should have several. Here is an opening for anyone who 
has the means and the desire to do great things for God 
in China. 
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The Street-Chapel 

(b) The Preachers. 

But more is needed than the place to preach in. A good 
street-chapel should be as carefully staffed as a college, or a 
hospital. One man cannot work a street-chapel efficiently. 
At least one foreigner, and three or four Chinese evangelists 
are needed, and iu some cases it might be difficult to find so 
many suitable workers. But where several missions are at 
work in one city a thoroughly equipped central chapel might 
well be carried on unitedly, with great benefit to all the mis¬ 
sions concerned. 

Street-chapel preachers require a thorough knowledge of 
Scripture, a good grasp of the Chinese language, combined 
with a knowledge of the people and their ways, a strong voice, 
ability to interest and hold an audience, a zeal for souls, and an 
attractive personality. This is no mean equipment, and not 
every foreign missionary, nor every Chinese evangelist or helper 
is fitted for this task. It is sad to see a street-chapel audience 
which has been held spell-bound for half an hour by one speaker, 
rapidly melting away before the feeble platitudes of the next 
one. A street-chapel audience is a very sensitive indicator of 
the quality of a preacher. It is not always learning or fervour 
that holds, but the preaching gift, and this must be looked out 
tor, if we are to have an efficient preaching staff. 

(t') Methods. 

A few words as to methods. 

If regular work can be done, on certain days, certain 
evenings, and at certain hours, so much the better. The people 
very soon know when they may expect to find the street-chapel 
open. The daylight audience will be composed largely of 
passers-by, while the evening audience will be mainly composed 
of the people who live in the neighborhood. I have known 
even the women to come of their own accord to evening meet¬ 
ings, and occupy one side of the street-chapel, while the men 
took the opposite side. Evening work is not so disturbed by 
street noises, the people are less restless than in the day time, 
and the same people come again and again. For these reasons 
evening work is the most encouraging. 

If street-chapel work is our business it should be done in a 
businesslike way. A casual way of opening the street-chapel 
at any time, and waiting for an audience to come in and occupy 
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an untidy, uncared-for room, is courting failure. Cel the place 
be kept clean and tidy, open shop and start as if you meant 
business, and business will come. A good rousing hymn 
will soon bring in an audience, and preaching may commence 
at once. Let one or two workers act as door keepers and 
ushers to get the people seated, and to prevent a block in the 
doorway. 

With business methods must be combined spiritual pre¬ 
paredness. A haphazard way of getting up and saying anything 
that occurs at the moment is not uncommon. Careful prepara¬ 
tion always pays. Above all, it is vain to go to the street-chapel 
without definite prayer for God’s help and blessing. Having 
sought the help without which all our work will be in vain, 
then we ought to do our part with our might. We must be 
really in earnest and expect God to work with us, and confirm 
His own Word. 

And something must be said about the message itself. It 
is possible to talk a lot and yet not preach the good news of 
God’s grace. I have never forgotten the advice given to some 
of us new arrivals by an old worker, afterwards a martyr of the 
Boxer Year. He said: “In your preaching get to Jesus 
Christ as quickly as possible.” This is the best of advice. It 
is not necessary to tell the story of creation in detail, or to relate 
the whole narrative of the Book of Esther, before coming to 
the point. One may begin at the heart of the Gospel. “ Have 
you ever heard what Jesus Christ has done for you ? ” “ No/’ 

“Then listen and I will tell you about it.” Begin there, and 
never wander far from your great theme. If that does not 
reach the hearer, nothing else will be of much use. 

Use your Bible constantly. I have known preachers who 
never used the Book, but their preaching soon became stereo¬ 
typed. They got into ruts, as deep as some of the roads through 
the loess deposits of the North. Exposition of a short 
passage, carefully done, will keep the preacher fresh and interest¬ 
ing, and hold the audience better than anything. Large pictures 
and posters are useful, and a map of the world is convenient at 
times. If the preacher can sing an appropriate chorus, it some¬ 
times helps to enforce the point of bis discourse. The free 
distribution of tracts at the close of an earnest appeal, will 
ensure that the hearers carry the message away with them. 
Gospels and books should always be offered for sale, though I 
do not advocate a combination of book-shop and street-chapel. 
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If a book-shop is to be opened, let it be next door, but let 
nothing divert our attention in the street-chapel. 

At the close of the preaching invite any who are interested 
to stay for conversation. I have seen a street-chapel become 
almost like a Sunday school for a time. In an unostentatious 
way secure the names and addresses of those who show decided 
interest, to be afterwards entered in a register. The register 
should be prayed over by the workers, and where possible calls 
should be made, and follow-up work done. The Sunday 
service should also be announced, and all invited to come to 
the chapel. 

Results from street-chapel work are said to be few, but 
that may depend on what we call results. Our work is not 
only to make disciples wherever we can, but to bear witness 
for Jesus Christ to every creature, whether they will hear or 
whether they will forbear. Even the nonpareil among preach¬ 
ers, the Apostle Paul himself said : “We are a sweet savour 
of Christ unto God, in them that are being saved, and in them 
that are perishing.” 

A few months ago while passing along a busy street in 
Cheugtu on my way to the street-chapel, I overheard one young 
man remark casually to another, “There is the foreign teacher 
on his way to the street-chapel to preach Jesus.” He evidently 
knew, and I have no doubt many another one knows, what the 
foreign teacher is doing here, and what is his special message. 
This is surely something accomplished. How very much more 
might be accomplished if missionaries, missionary societies, 
and the supporters of missions, would but put their hearts, 
their brains, and their money into thoroughly efficient street- 
chapels, dedicated to the propagation of the glorious Gospel of 
the blessed God. 
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Lessons from the Famine Work * 

W. F. ROWLANDS 

E AST autumn, when the famine was seen to be inevitable 
and our duty to relieve the victims also appeared 
unavoidable, we could not help looking on the famine 
as an unmitigated calamity, and the work which 
confronted us as a necessary but wholly undesirable deviation 
from our regular duties. We all felt we had no alternative but 
to give up all our ordinary mission work and devote our energies 
to the task of relieving physical suffering, and yet we deeply 
regretted the necessity which was laid upon us so to do. 
Further, as it became evident that we should not be able 
to undertake relief work in those outlying counties where 
our churches were most numerous, but would have to confine 
ourselves to the central counties where our churches were 
fewest, we felt that the situation was still more distressing ; for 
it meant not merely that we could not relieve the physical 
needs of our own people, but also, through the withdrawing ot 
our entire staff of preachers for relief work elsewhere and our 
own absorption in this one task, that we should be compelled 
to neglect them spiritually as well and leave them to their own 
devices at a time when they would need more than the usual 
amount of help and comfort. 

Yet the call was unmistakable,, and now, as we look back 
on the experiences of the last year, and view the work as it 
appears when it is past, we cannot but feel that the famine 
was really a blessing in disguise, a great opportunity sent by 
the God who often moves in a mysterious way, and that this 
big interruption of our ordinary activities was the work of a 
beneficent Providence, leading to the speedier coming of the 
kingdom of God. I find a kind of parallel to our experience in 
those passages of the Acts of the Apostles (8: 1-5; n: 19-26: 
13*. iff.) where we are told that the persecution following on 
the death of Stephen, which struck the Jerusalem church like 
a bombshell and scattered its members far and wide, proved to 
be the beginuiug of a wider evangelization, through which the 
Gospel was preached to the Greeks, the church at Antioch 
established, and ultimately Asia Minor and Europe opened up 

* Paper read before the Annual Conference of the London Missionary 
Society, North China District, at Tsangchow, June 27th, 1921. 
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for Christianity by the labours of the iVpostle Paul. Just so, 
perhaps, the great famine will mark the beginning of a new 
era in the history of the church in the Siaochang area. For 
while it is useless to speculate on what will be the results of the 
relief work we have carried on for the last eight months, yet 
by universal testimony it bas already made a vast difference in 
the attitude of the people as a whole to the Church, and it is 
clear that a wonderful opportunity is now being offered to us to 
spread the Gospel message far and wide. It may well be, 
therefore, that this famine will prove to be God’s great 
instrument for opening the hearts of the masses to the Gospel 
and for establishing His Church on a firm basis throughout our 
district. 

Then as regards the Siaochang area there is another point 
which I feel to be one of considerable importance. It was 
originally our intention to do our relief work in those sections 
of our district where we have churches already established, 
partly that we might include the Christians in any relief 
measures we undertook, and partly that we might have their 
assistance in giving relief to people in general. We worked out 
a plan along these lines, and submitted it to the Tientsin 
Committee for approval. They, however, definitely voted 
against it, and asked us to concentrate on a smaller area 
regardless of our church system, with a view to doing a 
thorough piece of work in the area chosen and relieving all the 
needy people within its borders as completely as possible. We 
decided, therefore, to confine our activities to the three nearest 
counties, namely, Tsaochiang, Chichow, and Hengshui, and 
these, as I have already indicated, are the very counties where 
our churches are fewest in number. This seemed at first an 
aggravation of the calamity, and it was with real reluctance 
and deep misgiving that we agreed to cut ourselves off in this 
fashion from the great body of our Christians in order to devote 
our energies to a region where we had little interest and few 
relationships. But this, too, as we look back on it now, seems 
to have been a blessing in disguise, and as we have thought 
further about it we have come to see God’s haud manifestly 
at work through it all and to realize that He has been 
throwing wide open for us doors of opportunity where we 
had least expected to find them. And this compulsory 
shifting of our activities to a region other than that which we 
ourselves chose also finds an analogy in Scripture in that 
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remarkable passage in Acts 16, where Paul finds himself guided 
by mysterious impulses away from the work he wished to do in 
Asia right up to the very doors of Europe, and so enters, almost 
unwittingly, upon the most important and fruitful part of his 
life’s work. Read Acts 16 : 16-12. So it would seem that, 
while we had chosen to work in Ningchin and Shulu and 
Kucheng, and oilier counties on the outskirts of the district, it 
was God’s will that we should give our attention to the comities 
at our door, and by His Holy Spirit He led us to those places 
where He was waiting to give us special opportunities for service. 
And already, as I hope to show you in this paper, we have 
passed over from Troas and have set foot iu Macedonia with a 
world before us ready to be possessed in the Master's name. 

With these two general considerations before us let us now 
go on to ask more in detail. What has the famine meant to 
us? What lessons has it given us already, and what possibili¬ 
ties for the future are hidden in it ? These two aspects—the 
past and future—cannot be separated very accurately, as they 
are pans of one process, and my treatment of them will be 
correspondingly wide. 

There are, then, to my mind, three chief lessons which we 
have gained from the experience of the past year, which are 
fraught with the deepest significance for our work in the days 
and years to come. 

1. First, the work of famine relief has led us unwittingly 
to a new survey of our field and the people to whom we are to 
preach the message of the Gospel. It is true that our operations 
were confined to at first three, and then four, comities (for we 
later added the important county of Nankung to our respon¬ 
sibilities), but 1 think that within this area our geographical 
knowledge is fairly comprehensive. Formerly we scarcely 
knew even the big centres, the county towns and such like, 
and our attention was chiefly given to those smaller places 
where churches were already established ; but, as a result of 
weeks of investigation work and the supervision of our nine 
dumps scattered all over these four counties, the district has 
become an open book to us ; we are familiar with the location 
of a large number of the market towns and even villages, with 
their position relative to each other, and the routes from this 
point to that. Formerly we barely knew the names of the 
villages immediately adjoining Siaochang itself: now w r e talk 
familiarly about distant villages in Chichow and Nankung as 
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if they were old friends. In a large number of cases we know 
the size and population of the towns and villages, and to some 
degree can gauge their importance both from a commercial 
point of view and from the side of mission strategy. We know 
what these places look like, not merely in a vague, general 
way, but often street by street and house by house. 1 can 
imagine no oilier event but the famine which could have ever 
given us this intimate geographical knowledge of our territory, 
and it is a permanent gain of the most valuable nature. 

But the work of the past winter and spring have given us 
far more than a superficial knowledge of the exterior of our 
field ; it has also enabled us to gain a special insight into the 
conditions of life under which the great masses of the people 
live, and also, to a lesser extent, into their psychological 
processes and moral character as well. Of course it is true 
that the conditions were abnormal last year, but the very 
acuteness of the distress which we saw on every hand made us 
realize very vividly how narrow is the economic margin on 
which these people live and how near they continually are to 
grinding poverty and destitution. This in itself is a valuable 
piece of education, helping us to understand the lack of 
independence in material things in our churches, that “i lai 
hsing,” or sponging spirit, which is so prevalent everywhere 
and springs into prominence at the slightest encouragement. 
It helps to explain why it is that self-support is so hard to 
propagate in this part of China, in contrast to Central China 
and the South. It constitutes a warning against the danger 
which so easily besets us of using the material appeal to win 
men to Christianity and taking the line of least resistance to 
their hearts, instead of using the higher and harder motives for 
faith. And, on the other hand, it also makes clear the great 
need there is for an improvement in the people’s economic 
condition, and calls us to encourage all agencies which tend to 
an increase in their independence and self-respect. 

All this would have been obvious to the most superficial 
observer last year, but the systematic visitation of thousands of 
homes which we made 111 connection with investigation of 
famine conditions gave us a far more intimate acquaintance 
with the way in which the mass of people live and their 
standards of poverty and comfort. Hitherto, I suppose most of 
as scarcely knew how even our own Christian people lived, for 
we only met them at the chapel and seldom had occasion to 
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visit their homes. But this relief work led us into the interior 
of all sorts of homes, from the comparatively well-to-do to the 
most miserably poor that you can imagine, and gradually, as 
we went steadily on with this work day after day aud week 
after week, there grew up in our minds a clear, inerasable 
impression of what life in a Chinese village on the Chihli plain 
means; and in spite of the drudgery and weariness of this kind 
of work, and the harrowing experiences which we sometimes 
met, I do not think that any of us who went through it would 
barter our knowledge of the inner life of the folk around us for 
anything that might be offered to us. 

Most important of all, however, is the insight which we 
have gained into the psychology of these village people aud the 
depths of their moral need. Outwardly the Chinese appear to 
be an honest, hard-woiking people—I speak of the common 
people, not of their rulers—and blessed with a inild, cheerful 
disposition which often makes them very attractive. I have 
often been surprised, at our various dumps, at the wonderful 
capacity for work shown by the ordinary coolie or farmer, and 
the extraordinary cheerfulness which they showed all through. 
And on another side, one cannot but marvel at their wonderful 
power of endurance in the face of poverty and hardships, and 
the patience with which they accept all the miseries and trials 
of their lives. Truly, they are a great race, and have yet a great 
future in spite of their own inertness and their unspeakable 
officials. But there is a seamy side to village life which we 
scarcely realize under ordinary conditions, but which became 
very mauifest in connection with the work of investigation. 
One aspect of this darker side of things met us at every turn, 
namely, the spirit of lying and deceit which seems ingrained 
in every man, woman, and child, we had anything to do with. 
If the lies that were told to us in the course of those two 
or three mouths were piled up on top of each other, verily they 
would reach the heavens! First, the local headmen, the 
responsible village leaders who ought to have known better, 
took the lead in lying to us. They lied in the written lists of 
poor people which they reported to us; they lied to our faces 
as they took us round the village to investigate the houses ; 
they lied about other people’s conditions, and they lied about 
their own. It became almost an axiom with us that every 
time a village headman opened his mouth he was bound to lie, 
and that if he said a thing was so, you could be pretty certain 
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that the opposite was true. Then the people who hoped to 
receive grain followed suit. Quite well-to-do folk would 
change their clothes, move to some unused broken-down 
building in their property, and with the connivance of the 
headmen do their best to hoodwink us into giving them a 
ticket. Quite a number of these we discovered, but a good 
many succeeded in deceiving us and got their dole of grain. 
In some cases, however, retribution followed, for if a person of 
this sort was discovered he was apt to be fined pretty heavily ; 
and it will give you some idea of the extent of this conspiracy 
of lies when I tell you that, though we certainly only discovered 
a small proportion of those who had cheated, yet the fines for 
those who were caught ran into thousands of dollars. Others 
there were again who transferred their bedding to other 
people’s houses—we sometimes caught them in the act on the 
street—or hid their grain in dark rooms or inaccessible 
passages, or tied up animals in weird places where the poor 
beasts must have felt very mystified and strange. Every con¬ 
ceivable device was resorted to in order to deceive the kind- 
hearted but simple foreigners, and sometimes you feel that a 
whole village was literally engaged in a conspiracy to fool you 
and get your grain. There were times when we returned home 
at night absolutely sick at heart with the day long fight against 
falsehood and lying on every hand. 

But all this had at least one good effect and taught us one 
important lesson. It convinced us more than ever that these 
people needed our Gospel and that nothing but the Gospel could 
save them. For all this lying and deceit had morally a double 
root. In the case of the humbler people it was often born of 
sheer ignorance rather than actual viciousness. Many of the 
poor folk were afraid of ns, afraid lest, if we should find a scrap 
of grain or a decent pei-wo ” in their house, they would receive 
no help from us, and so be doomed to a winter of destitution 
and misery. They did not know-how could they ?—that 
honesty was the best policy and that straightforwardness would 
benefit them most in the end. Uprightness was simply 
unknown to them,—a fact which throws a lurid light on the 
moral condition in which these people habitually live. But in 
the case of the better educated people, the village headmen 
and rich folk, the explanation is a different one. These knew 
what our aim was ; they had been informed as clearly as words 
could put it what sort of homes we wished to help; and yet in 
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the face of this they deceived us in the manner I have 
described. Perhaps some of them, the better sort, who still 
retained a little conscience, would like to have dealt fairly by 
us, but they did not dare; they simply could not resist the 
pressure which was brought to bear ou them on all hands, from 
relatives, or friends, or village bullies, or rich blackguards, to 
help them get a ticket by deceiving the investigators. They 
feared the face of man more than their own consciences, and 
for the sake of “ face 1 ’ and their own comfort lied as freely as 
those who knew no better. 

Tn this way, then, we caught a glimpse into the inner life 
of the people, and came to realise more fully than we have ever 
done before their ignorance and moral weakness, which are 
really the root of all their troubles as a nation. The village is 
indeed a microcosm of the nation as a whole, and the work ot 
investigation has helped us to understand in a new way where 
China’s failure lies, and why, with all her splendid virtues and 
boundless possibilities, she lies so divided and helpless and 
poverty-stricken to this day, 

2. Then, secondly, the famine work has led us into a 
deeper sympathy with the people around us. Our increased 
understanding of the conditions under which they live and of 
the state of their minds and hearts has made this inevitable. 
It may not be true that “to know all is to forgive all,” but 
to understand people better is certainly to love and pity them 
more. To go through a famine together, as we have done, 
gives us a more genuine feeling of kinship than a mere “ touch 
cf nature” could give. It has made 11s one in a new way, for 
we have entered more closely into their anxieties and suffer¬ 
ings, while they on their side have been drawn into a more 
intimate touch with our desires and purposes. We feel that 
we can now say of them very truly that they are “ Our peopled’ 
and we trust they can already say of us in a measure “Our 
friends.” 

This feeling of sympathy manifests itself along two chief 
tines. First, we feel more closely bound to the people econom¬ 
ically, in matters that concern their physical life and well¬ 
being. No one can live in the country, even in normal times, 
without becoming interested to some extent in the events of 
the farmer’s life, his land, his crops, his hopes and fears; but 
generally such interest is of a mild nature, and does not pene¬ 
trate very far into the actual life of the people. Since this last 
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year of famine, and because of it, we have cotne to find these 
common concerns of the farmer of vastly greater significance 
than before, and they have suddenly become matters of absorb¬ 
ing interest to us. We live, so to speak, with our eyes alternate¬ 
ly on the sky and on the ground. We find ourselves worry¬ 
ing about the state of the weather more than the farmers 
themselves do. We get into the habit of digging up the 
ground to see whether it is dry or damp beneath, or how far 
last night’s rain penetrated. A few weeks of dry weather gives 
us as much anxiety as if our own crops were involved, and a 
good soaking rain gives us as much delight as if our own live¬ 
lihood were thereby assured. The new wheat growing up all 
around us, the streams of carts carrying the ripe grain back to 
the threshing-floors, the people once again busy on the thresh¬ 
ing-floors, the new corn springing up in the very furrows 
where a few days before the wheat stood—these things give us 
thrills of excitement and joy which it is worth while going 
through a famine to experience. It is really worth all the 
labour and trials of the past year to be able thus to weep- 
with them that weep, and rejoice with them that rejoice, and 
to feel all the little joys and sorrows of the people reverberating, 
in our own bosoms. 

Again, I think that, since the experiences of this last year, 
we have all come to feel a deeper sympathy for the people along 
the line of their moral and spiritual needs. [ have already 
spoken at some length of the deceit and falsehood which met 
us on every hand, and of the ignorance and moral weakness- 
which these things betokened. Sometimes such things made 
us thoroughly angry, at other times depressed and sad, but as 
we look back on them, these feelings have given place to a 
large compassion, pity for their foolishness, their ignorance, 
their weakness, their sin. “I will be sorry for their childish¬ 
ness.” What, after all, could one expect of them but this? 
If they were otherwise, they would not need a Saviour, and we 
should not be needed in China. There would be no credit in 
saving a nation of righteous people who needed no repentance. 
But these are just the kind of lost sheep whom Christ came to 
find, prodigals astray from the Father’s home and, as yet, un¬ 
awakened to their need. They are magnificent raw material, 
splendid human stuff, with genuine qualities which constantly 
draw out our admiration ; but if we ever supposed that the 
natural man was sufficient unto himself, if we ever doubted 
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that they needed Christ, we have now come to a very different 
frame of mind. We know assuredly that only He can banish 
the darkness from their minds and lead them into the light of 
Truth ; only His love can expel selfishness from their hearts 
and give them a new motive in life ; only His power can take 
away their fear of men and strengthen their weak wills to do 
the right. 

However much, therefore, we loathe the falsity and cor¬ 
ruption which taints the very springs of their life, we cannot 
but have compassion on them—nay, our pity is all the greater 
because of these very things, because of their desperate moral 
need and soul sickness. And if we cannot yet love them truly 
and fully for their own sakes, we can love them for Christ’s 
sake, remembering that they too are included in that “ world” 
which God so loved that He gave his only begotten Son to die 
for it. 

3. Lastly, I would speak of the new opportunity which 
the famine has given us for preaching the Gospel and making 
the Truth known to men. The experiences of the past year 
have not only taught us much, but they have thrown open for 
us innumerable doors of opportunity. The work of relief, 
carried on for so long a time over so wide an area, has brought 
us into touch with a very large number of people of all grades 
and classes, and thereby established a series of personal rela¬ 
tionships which is bound to bear tremendous fruit in the years 
to come. 

We may indeed put the matter thus : If the famine has 
given us both a survey of the field and a new insight into the 
physical, mental, and moral conditions of the people, it has also 
given the people a new insight into our aims and purposes. 
The survey has been mutual, and both sides have gained 
wisdom and understanding. Formerly nine-tenths of the 
villages in these four counties knew nothing about us; the 
great majority of them had never seen a foreigner ; if they had 
ever heard of the Mission they had the very vaguest conception 
of what it was and what it stood for ; Christianity was some¬ 
thing entirely outside their interests, and they held no relation¬ 
ship towards it whatever. Now, on the other hand, all these 
villages know about the Mission and they know to some extent 
what sort of thing it stands for. They know many of us by 
face, and many of them know some of us personally, either 
because they have co-operated with us in work, or because 
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they have come to us month after month for relief. Christian¬ 
ity, therefore, as represented by us, is no longer a strange 
thing to them; though its secret is not yet understood, its 
practical manifestation of love is a liviug epistle known and 
read by all men. These simple villagers, though they are not 
eloquent in their gratitude, realize that had it not been for the 
relief work which we have carried on this winter, a large 
number of them would have died, and mauy more been re¬ 
duced to destitution and misery. In a physical sense they are 
“saved” people, and may we not expect that they will have 
the same sort of feeling of gratitude which those who are saved 
in a Christian sense feel to their Saviour. It is true that the 
relief grain given out was not actually ours, that we were but 
agents of a Society, but these folk are not subtle enough to dis¬ 
tinguish between the source of help and the agency used, and 
what they do know is that the Christian church stepped in just 
when they were perishing and plucked them out of the pit in 
which they were sinking deeper and deeper every day. 

Now to have such a relationship between them and our¬ 
selves firmly established is surely an immeasurable gain, and 
now that they have gone so far, it ought not to be difficult to 
lead them still further. Already Christ has been proclaimed in 
deed ; now we must go on to proclaim Him just as powerfully 
in word as well. And in spite of the immensity ol the task, 
this ought not, as I have just said, to be a very difficult matter, 
if only we are in dead earnest and are ready to redeem the 
opportunity. For, in addition to the more impalpable relation¬ 
ships of gratitude and affection which I have spoken of above, 

mativ other more visible and definite links of connection have 

✓ 

been formed through the work of the past winter and spring. 
Thus, to mention one only, during the period of the relief 
work we have been in constant communication with the head¬ 
men of every village in these four counties—about 2,000 
villages in all—and each one of them is known to at least one 
member of our evangelistic staff. The result is that from 
henceforth it will be an easy matter for us to get into touch 
with any village in this area; and as one of our preachers said 
to me recently, it will never be necessary for us after this to go 
casually to any village and preach on the street to any who 
may wish to hear ; we can send a message to the leaders saying 
that we would like to preach to them at such and such a time, 
and asking them to make the necessary arrangements to receive 
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us. I shall be surprised, however, if it wilt be necessary for 
us to take the initiative in this way ; in all probability we shall 
have more invitations than we can accept, and this will enable 
us, in a good sense, to dictate our own terms, and insist at the 
very beginning on such co-operation as shall lay the founda¬ 
tion of self-support in each place where a church shall after¬ 
wards spring up. 

It becomes clear, then, that the relief work lias provided 
us with a unique opportunity for wide evangelization, which, if 
fully utilized, will open up the whole region to the Gospel. But 
preaching alone will not solve the problem, and there must be 
very patient and careful teaching if the Church is to be solidly 
established. The case of spiritual food is much like that of 
the physical food we have been distributing. There were 
several Chinese societies besides ourselves which gave relief in 
our area last winter, but in every case, to the best of my 
knowledge, they gave only a siugle distribution—whether a 
dollar or two per family, or a few coppers, or a peck or two of 
flour—and that was the end of it. Well, it was all to the 
good, but what astonished the people more than anything else 
about our relief was the fact that it was continuous, repeated 
month by month right up to the time when the coming of the 
wheat harvest made them independent of our help, that we set 
them on their feet and helped them till they could stand alone. 
So must it be with the spiritual focd that now remains to.be 
distributed. Sporadic evangelism will not suffice ; there must 
be continuous feeding with the life-giving Word until their 
souls are really saved, until they are safe, safe in the strength 
which God supplies through His Eternal Son. We should 
not be satisfied that they should be as brands plucked from the 
burning, and left to smoulder, but rather should strive to hew 
and shape them as precious material to be built into the fabric 
of that Temple of which Christ is the chief cornerstone. 

It has not been accidental, therefore, but part of a deliber¬ 
ate plan that, even during the rush of the relief work, con¬ 
siderable time has been taken for the preparation of phonetic 
literature, with a view !o providing material for the teaching 
work of the autumn. Already the Gospel of Euke and the 
Book of the Acts are in print, and the whole New Testament 
is being pushed through the press with all the speed we may. 
A new phonetic Hymr.-book of ioo hymns, with the tunes 
printed in Solfa adapted to the phonetic script, is also in the 
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press aud ought to be ready by the end of the summer. These 
books will form our tools for the intensive teaching work of 
the coming evangelistic campaign, for it is through the study 
of the Bible and the singing of Christian hymns that we must 
hope to reach the minds, hearts, and wills of the new converts. 
A very good beginning has already been made with the 230 
girls of the Refuge which was opened in Siaochang last year, 
for these girls were not only benefited physically, but they 
were taught to read the New Testament fluently and to sing a 
large uumber of hymns, and so their young hearts were fed on 
the truth of God as revealed in Christ Jesus. And though they 
are but children weak, and are now scattered over nearly a 
hundred villages, yet we know that what they have gained in 
these months in our midst will never be lost to them, and we 
believe that God will greatly use them for bringing the light 
to many a dark home. And we pray that before another year 
is out there may be hundreds, even thousands, of the hungry 
multitudes around us who, like these little children, shall eat 
the bread of life which, if a man eat, he shall never hunger 
any more. 

It will be evident to you all by this time, I think, that 
these remarks of mine on the lessons of the famiue year are 
largely based on a familiar verse of Scripture, namely, Mark 
6:34 ; and, as I close, I should like to lay a special emphasis on 
this verse and make it the motto for our gathering this morn¬ 
ing. “And Jesus came forth and saw a great multitude, and 
He had compassion on them, because they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd : and He began to teach them mauy things.” 

“He saw a great multitude.” Not that He had not seen 
one before, but the unexpectedness of their appearance and the 
contrast with the loneliness of the desert place, perhaps, made 
the crowd seem bigger and more obtrusive than ever before. 
As He stepped off the boat that day He saw the great multitude 
with fresh insight, with a new vividness, and realized more 
keenly than ever their pathetic helplessness and their need of 
guidance and loving care. 

“He had compassion on them.” As He looked at them 
and realized their desperate need, a new wave of pity swept 
over His heart. It was not a meie passing emotion, however, 
for Christ’s compassion was a passion, a deep steady abiding 
habit of love which never flickered or failed; but the sight of 
this wandering crowd of heart hungry human beings opened 
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the floodgates of His pity and love, and they broke at once into 
strong beneficent action. 

“He taught them many things. 5 ’ His Shepherd’s instinct 
was aroused, and He could not but feed them, first spiritually 
and then physically, desiring to satisfy their deepest, as well as 
their most obvious needs. It was a well-fed crowd that went 
away from there that day, for the Good Shepherd had restored 
their souls, leading them to eat from green pastures and to rest 
by the still waters. 

It will not seem irreverent, I hope, if I say that this is the 
experience that we have had this past winter. We have seen' 
the multitudes with all their anxieties and misery and sin, seen 
them as never before, our compassions have stirred us, and we 
have done what we could to feed them with what they first, 
needed, the bread for bodily sustenance. We can say without 
boasting that, as far as grain is concerned, we have fed them 
well, and now it remains to do that which Christ considered 
even more important than the feeding of their bodies, namely, 
to “teach them many things.” The task is clear, and the 
opportunity tremendous, and our success in it will just depend 
on whether our vision of the multitude and its needs remains 
keen and vivid, and whether our compassion can grow into a 
permanent passion of love, which only increases in power and 
depth as the years go by. Keen vision, and unceasing com¬ 
passion—these are our two primary needs it we are to teach 
and save so great a multitude of souls. Will you all, when we 
kneel together in prayer soon, pray that these two results of 
the famine year may remain and daily grow stronger, so that 
the third thing, which is as yet only a possibility, may become 
an actuality in the days to come, and that all the people on 
this plain may soon cease to suffer that famine of not hearing 
the words of the Cord which is death indeed ? 
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The Scientific Approach of Christian Missions 
to some Chinese Animists 

W. J. LEVERETT 


nothing to do. 

Animism in the sense with which this article lias to do, 
is the name for certain beliefs which the most primitive people 
entertain, a sort of primitive philosophy of the universe, if you 
will. I turn for a short comprehensive description of animism 
to those whose business is the making of definitions—the 
dictionaries and encyclopaedias—and choose the following as 
giving the gist of the matter. Animism is then, “ the general 
conception of, or the belief in, souls and other spiritual 
beings,—the explanation of all the phenomena in nature uot 
due to obvious material causes, by attributing them to spiritual 
agency.” (Century dictionary,) “A general philosophy of 
nature utilized by the savage in his attempt to interpret the 
animate and inanimate world that surrounds him .... Primitive 
animism ought not to be conceived as a philosophy of nature. 
Deliberate systematization is foreign to the mind of the savage. 
What animism then comes to mean, is not that the savage 
conceived of spiritual entities behind all phenomena of objective 
nature, but that whenever he thought or felt in terms of causes, 
these causes were for him spiritual entities. His thinking and 
feeling, moreover, in that as in other connections, were spon¬ 
taneous, unsystematic, often self-contradictory.” (New Inter¬ 
national Encyclopaedia.) Please note that animism is not 
synonymous with pantheism, “the doctrine that the universe 
taken or conceived of as a whole is God.” 

Now for a word as to who these “animists” to be 
approached are. They are people with whom I have lived 
nearly half my life. 

The Chinese are not all of one race, as is shown by their 
history and evidenced by the many different dialects spoken in 
China ; nevertheless, they all use the same written symbols. 
As the Chinese swept down from the north, conquering and 
absorbing one race after another, they came to a race in the 



NIMISM is used in one sense to denote a certain “ theory 
of vital action and disease propounded by the German 
chemist Stahl (1660-1734).” With this theory we have 
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south, which they never completely absorbed, or even con¬ 
quered, the race now called in general the Thai race. Part 
of this race the invaders drove back into the south-western 
provinces of China, namely, Kwangsi and Yunnan, where 
they taught them the Chinese civilization, or if T may coin 
the word, sinicized them. Still beyond them lay other Thai 
races, some of whom the Chinese never attempted to conquer, 
the Siamese, the Laos, and the Burmese. These peoples were 
more influenced by their neighbors to the west and derived 
from them their phonetic alphabet. Part of the Thai people 
were driven more directly to the south, or, more probably, 
were cut off in the south from their brethren of the west, and 
lived beyond a narrow and shallow strait iu the island of 
Hainan. They are still to be found in this island, an island 
about two hundred miles long by a hundred wide, which they 
share about equally with Chinese immigrants from Fokien 
Province. Their Chinese neighbours call them Loi, a name 
very like Laos (pronounced Lau) by which their cousins across 
the gulf are known. The names of many of their towns and 
the language which they speak clearly show their relation 
to the other Thai races. Among the mountains of Hainan 
are several hundred thousand of these people. They live in 
tribal relations and own a more or less strict obedience to their 
Chinese Suzerains. North of the mountains the Lois like 
their cousins in South-western China have been sinicized. 
They have village schools, and market towns the same as the 
Chinese, use the Chinese dress, customs, and written language, 
and have adopted the Chinese religions. An ordinary traveler 
would see but little difference between them and their Chinese 
neighbors of the north-western plains of the Island. When 
one comes to know these people more intimately, he finds that 
they are extremely superstitious, more intensely so than their 
Chinese neighbors. At first, judging by what I read, and from 
what I gathered from other missionaries, I thought that the 
religious belief that filled the lives of the people of Northern 
Hainan must be of a different sort from the religion of people 
in other parts of China. But in later >ears, as I have described 
their beliefs to missionary friends, I found that in other parts 
of China the women, at least, hold such superstitions as do 
the Northern Hainan folk, and still later I find others who 
admit that such beliefs as I described to them are at the 
bottom of the hearts of most of the men of China. Iu De 
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Groot’s six volumes on the religions of China, I found 
described in full every superstition and animistic practice 
that I had noted in Hainan, and supported not only by investi¬ 
gations of the author among the people of Fokien Province, 
but also substantiated by documents going back through the 
time of Confucius, and even before his time. The “oldest 
one is the speech on the conduct of rulers which was delivered 
in the eighteenth century before our era by the minister I-yin 
to T’ai-kiah of the Sbang Dynasty.” The truth probably is, 
that in China the most primitive beliefs and cults have 
persisted side by side with every religious belief that has been 
introduced from other lauds or developed on Chinese soil, 
and besides have mixed with and tinged later beliefs and 
practices. 

De Groot says that “ as a basis for our description we have 
selected the well-to-do classes and families of fashionable stand¬ 
ing, amongst whom, in China, we chiefly moved, and these 
may be said best to maintain the whole system of rites and 
ceremonies prescribed by the laws and customs.” 

In Northern Hainan, I take it, though the people are in 
general of a lower social grade than those among whom De 
Groot “moved,” yet they have in practice clung more to 
the ancient beliefs and have made them more a real part of 
their lives and souls than the more sophisticated Chinese in 
other parts of the empire. Every belief and practice that I 
have observed and will describe from Hainan, is described iu 
detail by De Groot, and although De Groot wrote from 
Fokien and made his observations among the people of Fokien, 
yet his descriptions are full of documentary evidence that is not 
at all distinctively Fokienese. Still the people of Northern 
Hainan have, so to say, the concentrated essence of the religion 
that is found more or less diluted or adulterated in other parts 
of China. 

To find the best means of approaching the animistic people 
of Northern Hainan we must first try, if we can, to put 
ourselves in their place, to create again for ourselves the 
atmosphere iu which these animists “live and move and have 
their being.” De Groot has in a single sentence, both given 
the heart of their religion and, at the same time, shown how 
essentially animistic it is. “It is tolerably manifest that 
religion in China is but little more than a great art, or 
combination of arts, for promoting welfare iu this present life 
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and future salvation, by following certain lines of conduct and 
by propitiating and rendering harmless certain classes of invisible 
beings and agencies.” It is the hunt for .safe conduct amid 
terrible and powerful agencies threatening on all sides, a safe 
conduct that theoretically has riot necessarily or practically 
much to do with morals. It is a religion caused by fear and 
helplessness, and carried out in fear and helplessness. The 
woods, the forests, and the ocean are permeated by these 
unknown powers, which must be propitiated. Parents, ances¬ 
tors, kind and thoughtful though they may have been in life, 
after death are in a place of very doubtful prospects, and must be 
cared for with certain rites. The ghosts are therefore ever with 
these animists, ghosts uncanny, vengeful and vindictive. Of 
gods there are many aud their number is increasing every year. 
Theoretically, the gods should always help their devotees, for 
are not spirits in China divided into the spirits of the Yang (or 
light), and called Shen, aud spirits of the Yin (or darkness j 
aud called Kuei ? And are not Heaven aud the heavenly bodies 
the chief over all ? But the Shen represented by the hideous 
idols, are but men passed over to the Beyond, made fiercer to 
conquer the Kuei and then being fierce have shown themselves 
vindictive towards one another and towards human beings. 
Where is the logic in that religion, you say ? The answer is 
that in China one does not bother about any such little affair 
as logic in religion. 

To appreciate the animistic atmosphere of Northern 
Hainan let us put ourselves in the place of a child born into 
that atmosphere. In his early years, when his habits of thought 
are forming, when his subconscious self is receiving impres¬ 
sions that will never leave him, there is always one place in 
the house where lie dare not play. That place is the seat of 
the family ghosts. Often above his head on their shelf in the 
most conspicuous part of the house are the grim, fierce images 
of the gods, images put there originally for protection, but 
perhaps now so feared, that the father is waiting only until 
he can secure enough money to pay to have them devitalized 
and removed from the house. The child’s little brother falls 
ill, has convulsions, he cannot control himself. It is a spirit, 
therefore, who has him in his power. An ex-priest is called 
aud tries to discover the particular spirit which is making the 
trouble that it may be successfully laid. Another brother is 
ill and sinks so low that he is unconscious. His soul has 
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wandered and must he recalled. It is in the very language 
of the spirits, surely, that the soul is called by horn and 
voice—the weird sounds which lost souls would be heard to 
make if their cries were audible to mortals. 

As the child wanders in the field, he plays about the 
shrines that have been built to overlook and protect the rice 
fields. In the woods while chasing a fugitive butterfly, he 
comes suddenly upon the red fillets that lie connects with his 
brother’s illness, and he looks up with awe at the great spread¬ 
ing banyan tree at whose feet they lie. As he conies down the 
street to his home at night, he passes between rows of firefly 
lights, the incense sticks that guard each door from the evil 
influences that prowl at night. In the day-time he looks at 
the jar placed horizontally on the roof opposite the end of the 
street, and wonders how many bad spirits coming down the 
street have involuntarily popped into it. As he grows to 
manhood he begins no enterprize, however trivial, without 
consulting the astrological almanac that always lies on the 
shelf in the home. On the important occasions of his life, 
such as marriage, house-building, starting in business, his 
own unaided astrological skill is not sufficient. He must 
consult a doctor of the art, and if he wishes a thorough search 
to be made for the lucky day, hour and minute, he must pay 
a heavy price for it. 

As a youth, and as he grows into manhood, his social 
hours, especially those spent wandering with his friends by 
wood or meadow, are filled with speculation on the trend of 
wind and water, that he may choose “when and how to build 
graves, temples, and dwellings, in order that the dead, the 
gods, and the living may be located therein exclusively, or, as 
far as possible, under the auspicious influences of nature.” 
In time of public calamity he sees men going into a trance 
and giving oracles of which the subject usually is unaware 
when he awakes. He has seen men suddenly possessed bv 
demons. Men permanently possessed, he has seen, either 
raving at large in the street, or lying in filth chained to a 
stone. When death comes to the family he is torn between 
his grief over the departure of a dear one and the uncertainty 
as to what the dear one’s state will be in a world of spirits, 
and his fear, which makes him take the most careful pre¬ 
cautions, lest the soul of the dying shall return and make 
trouble for the family after he has departed. 
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Such is the animistic religious atmosphere in which the 
natives of Hainan live, a religion of fear, a struggle for safe 
conduct with no moral influence in it. 

Not that the native of Northern Hainan has no moral 
teachings, no moral code. He has them, but they are not 
connected with religion. In common with the people of the 
rest of China, he has the high moral staudards of Confucius. 
He has, besides, many highly moral tales of filial obedience, of 
chastity under temptation, of mercy to offenders and of clemency 
to one's enemies. Many of the theatre plays which he reads 
with almost as much avidity as he watches them on the stage, 
and which make up so much of his life, do really uphold many 
high moral ideals. We must acknowledge, moreover, that his 
religion is tempered by his hard common sense, which often 
rises and thwarts some subtle line along which a superstition is 
carrying him, just when one would least expect it. His common 
sense is often tutored by economic pressure. The very crudest 
animistic practices we must also acknowledge, are often frowned 
on by some officials even though other officials practice them. If 
a charge of imagined spiritual injury be brought to court, the 
official will throw it out, but the punishment administered by the 
neighbors is often more effective than that given by the official. 

But all this is entirely apart from religion. I have tried 
to show how religion affects them in every part of their lives, 
what a thorough hold it has on their mode of thought, and, 
more important still, on that powerful unknown realm of the 
subconscious; what a dread weight it must be, a weight that 
I wish soon to show, uiav, if used aright, be turned into a 
powerful weapon for good. 

Such is the citadel. In other words, such is Chinese 
animism as it is found in concentrated essence among the 
people of Northern Hainan. 

We now come to the plan of attack. Attack we may 
call it when we think of the system. When we think of the 
people, the word “approach ’’ is by all means the better. 

Our approach is not primarily to a system of morals, to 
beliefs about the natural sciences, purely social customs, 
economic conditions or physical welfare. Our approach to 
these people is to them as auimists, as religionists. Our 
attempt is to show what we, as Christians, can do with or to 
their animism in order to bring the animists into the full 
benefits and fruits of all that Christian Missions have to offer. 
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I do not mean that morality, science, social economics 
should not be used in the assault on animism ; much less 
do I believe that the missionary should refrain from trying 
to help the animist to obtain the benefit of all these things. 
But I do say that the religious approach comes first logically, 
and, moreover, it is the crux of the whole matter, for if the 
religious conversion is never made you have not touched the 
man in the innermost recesses of his nature, in other words, 
you have not u got ” him. I do not say that from the beginning 
one must not :— 

Try to prove that there are no evil spirits. 

Try to prove that the thunder is not a god. 

Try to prove that the delirium of an insane man 
is not demon possession. 

Try to prove that an unconscious man is not 
temporarily minus his soul. 

Try to prove that the hostile spirits do not have 
power to make people ill. 

Try to prove that there are no evil influences at 
work against an enterprise started at an 
unlucky hour. 

Try to prove that there is no spirit lurking in a 
wooden idol. 

If you try to prove one of these propositions or all of them 
from the very start, you may, perhaps, easily win a man’s candid 
intellectual assent to them all; and yet, he may still be afraid 
to go home in the dark, he may sicken and die with the best 
of care and medicine, because he is obsessed with the idea that 
a spirit is killing him. He may begin a venture without 
choosing a lucky day and miserably fail in the venture because 
in Ids heart he really does not feel safe from evil influences. 
But, if you have changed his religious point of view, he is im¬ 
mediately freed irorn all such trammels. You have freed him 
even though he be an unlettered peasant, who knows nothing 
more of natural laws than he did when he was a pure animist. As 
a matter of fact, the unlettered Christian peasant may believe still 
in universal spiritism, but he believes also that he has a sure 
protection from it all. When he was still in animism, it was 
put to him by the Christian evangelist something like this : 
“Among the innumerable spirits in the universe there must 
be both little and great spirits. In fact, there must be one 
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stronger than all, who rules over all. If there were not, there 
would be anarchy upon heaven and earth.” Being reared 
under a paternal rule, he sees the force of that; in fact, he has 
some of it in his illogical religion. The Christian believes 
that he has found that Mighty One, and persuades the animist 
that he has, and that by faith in Him he may have power to 
defy any spirits that may wish to do him hurt. He is uuder 
the royal protection of a Beiug all-powerful, all-wise and 
omnipresent. He calls the all-powerful One his Father, the 
great spirit of fatherhood, which he, amid his animism, has 
been trying to revere and worship, troubled and haunted 
at the same time by the dread of ancestral ghosts. Here, 
now, is fatherhood free and pure, untrammelled by ghosts. 
His religion of FEAR has been turned into a religion of LOVE. 
The animist has asked the Christian to use his power to remove 
the animist idols from his house, that be, too, may be freed. 
The Christian has refused, for he said that the man must do it 
for himself. The aniinist’s faith is finally sufficient, and with 
his own hands he removes the idols from their place in his 
house, and also the emblems of ghpstly ancestral worship, 
which he has regarded with almost as great a dread. He now 
possesses a charm that will allay for him all his animistic fear. 
In fact, he lias turned all the powerful, inborn, inbred fear of 
animism against itself, for is not the most powerful, most to be 
dreaded One on his side? 

May I here make two quotations, one from “The Living 
Christ and Dying Heathenism” by Job. Wameck. 

“Protestant missionaries agree in thinking that their duty is 
to liberate the dim remnant of God-cousdousness existing in 
heathenism, and win thereby, a positiou from which the preaching 
of the uew faith may begin to be understood.” 

Warneck supports the foregoing quotation with a dozen 
references to works by missionaries. The other quotation is 
from “The Fetich Folk of West Africa” by Robert H. 
Milligan. 

“Their view of God and of the world makes possible the 
conquest of nature, which is the basis of our material civilization. 
These men and ’women have all parted with their fetishes. That 
means, that they have defied the multitude of evil spirits in whom 
they once believed and have definitely committed themselves to 
faith in one God, the Father of all, in whom all mankind are 
brothers. 
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But it means more than this. The spirits in whom they 
believed were localized in the objects of nature and to their 
presence all natural phenomena were due. Nature was therefore 
lawless and hostile. But the demons have all been cast out by the 
presence and power of God in nature. They now thank Him for 
the fruitfulness of their gardens and they pray to Him in the midst of 
a storm. One mind, a divine intelligence presides over nature and 
the world is not run by magic, but governed by law. They do not 
comprehend the full contents of their faith, neither do we, but they 
are fundamentally right, and education will do the rest. They 
already have the knowledge upon which the conquest of nature 
depends.” 

It would be very easy for me to multiply from my own 
experience, incidents of otherwise ignorant Christians who have 
conquered, sometimes in terrible trials, through faith, such as 
the following. A girl without the new faith died in our 
hospital under the best of medical care, because she was 
convinced that a spirit had entered through a wound in her 
foot, made while cutting wood in the forest. The doctor had 
done everything for her, but to allay her fear of the spirit, and 
she died. Another girl in exactly the same state, but far 
from medical attendance, was saved in a moment by the word 
of a Christian only through faith in the name of Christ. In 
one family, two crazy men were made sane by their new 
faith. 

(To be continued.) 


What the Chinese Are Thinking About Religion 


Religion 

WANG HSING KUNG 

“The Journal of the Young Chiua Association,” has published 
many articles on religion. This Association long ago decided to 
require that all its members should not espouse any religious faith 
or have any connection with churches or religious organizations. 
Yet they lay great stress on the scientific investigation of all phases 
of the religious life. They have invited many leading scholars to 
lecture to them on religion, and have published some of the lectures 
thus obtained. Wang Hsing Kuug’s article (given below) 
appeared iu a “ Religion ” number of the Journal which appeared 
quite receutly. 
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The strict requirement of the Young China Association, that 
no one who holds any religious views or has connection with any 
religious body is eligible for membership, has met with strong 
opposition from some of the members. 

With regard to Wang Hsing Kung, I know only that he is a 
returned student, very probably from America, a professor of some 
science, very probably biology or physics, in the Government 
University of Peking. To me he appears to be a shallow thinker, 
a materialist, and a faulty writer. 

T. C. Chao, Translator. 

you invited me to lecture on religion the other day, 
Uf I felt it to be a great honor conferred upon me, and as 
I have not even slightly investigated into this problem, 
I did not at first dare to comply with the request It 
is only with reluctance that I now come, and what I say can 
only be an expression of my own fragmentary ideas which 

have not as yet been systematized. 

Before entering upon the discussion of the subject, let us 
define religion. Religion is composed of two elements: (i) 
beliefs and ( 2 ) worship, without either one of which it cannot 

exist.But though worship and beliefs (fjf 

are intimately related to each other, they are yet separable. 
We can, for instance, believe without worshipping. I believe 
your words to be true and yet I do not worship your words. . . . 
There are also two kinds of worship, namely, formal worship 
and mental worship, (« £ tt & H *fr 3 tt $ *)• - - 
Religious worship is commonly based upon two classes of 
beliefs : ( 1 ) beliefs in the existence of supernatural forces, and 

( 2 ) beliefs in the power of the supernatural to determine the 
life of man. Both of these two kinds of beliefs originated in 

primitive times.The reason why I do not accept the 

first class of beliefs is this. We perceive wind uprooting trees ; 
we can only recognize that the cause of the uprooting of trees 
is wind—a movement of air—and not any god behind the 
wind. When we discover that lightning has killed a man, we 
can see that electricity is the cause and not any being behind 

the storm.We find them (natural phenomena) to be great 

(through scientific knowledge), but we find ourselves to be 
greater than they ; and if we must worship that which is great, 
we ought to worship ourselves. 

The reason why I do not accept the worship which is 
based on the second class of beliefs, cannot be clearly stated in 
a few words, .... because here we are confronted with the 
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problem of whether the universe is indeterministic or deter¬ 
ministic. (A) If the universe is entirely indeterministic, then 
our life, death, blessings, and woes come in a haphazard 
manner, and there is no need for us to worship the supernatural 
forces back of them. (B) If we say that life, death, the 
blessings, and woes of mankind are all determined by super¬ 
natural forces, we have yet to assume that our worship can 
influence these forces to act favorably or unfavorably toward 
us, before we can have a reason for worshipping them. But if 
we say that formal worship can secure tis happiness, what 
difference is there between such a belief and the lies of 
Buddhist and Taoist monks? If we say that mental worship 
cau secure us happiness, we have become like those idealists 
who say that things are hot because they think of fire, and cold 
because they think of water : that what the mind imagines is- 

real!.(C) If the universe is entirely determined, then 

life, death, blessings, and woes are merely natural phenomena 
which it is useless to worship. (D) But if the meaning of the 
determination of the universe is that nature’s returns are 
proportionate to man’s efforts, then it is clear we can create our 
own destiny, and there is here also no need of any worship. 

Worship is the soul of religion. Not only is the spirit of 
worship needed, but the forms of worship are necessary, because 
without ceremonies, there cannot be the quiet and solemn frame 
of mind which conserves the religious life. Whenever this 
frame of mind is absent, beliefs will be unstable and shaken. 

Turning away from the subject of worship let us speak on 
beliefs. The problem of beliefs, as separated from the prob¬ 
lem of worship, belongs to philosophy rather than religion. 
In studying beliefs as separated from worship, we do not ask 
whether religiou ought to exist or not, but whether the 
religious attitude is justifiable or not. In other words, the 
mystical attitude must offer some ground of justification. This 
attitude, in the eyes of many scientists, has in it more evil than 
good. Let us first examine its evil side. 

(i) Explanation of the universe by one all inclusive 

generality.If we investigate a subject from the scientific 

standpoint, we ought to analyze it and compare the results of 
our analysis with the rest of our knowledge so that gradually 

we may arrive at a reasonable explanation.But we do not 

achieve this if we maintain the mystical attitude. Instead, we 
employ au all inclusive metaphysical entity to explain the 
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universal unknown. Not knowing the origiu of the universe 
we say that it was created by God. Being ignorant of causal 
relations between phenomena, we say that things are because 
God wants them so. And beiug unable to show how living 
things possess life, we simply maintain that it is God. Thus, is 
not the metaphysical being, God, a magical weapon before 
which neither fire and water, nor swords and enemies can do 
anything but retreat? We agree that we can analyze and 
entertain doubts in dealing with a problem and finally arrive 
at a point where analysis and doubts are no longer possible. 
We can arrive at a poiut where further scepticism would lead 
to the overthrow of reality. Only at such a point may we 

believe that there is possibly an unknowable.But, instead 

of this, the religious attitude, whatever problem it may con¬ 
front, deals with it by means of an easy-going generalization 
to which process is given the fair name ‘‘intuition”. 

( 2 ) The religious man thinks that he knows what really 
is unknown to him. Or he sets a boundary line between the 
known and the unknown, so that we may never enter into the 
unknown from the known. But the line between the known 

and the unknown is a movable line .What the savages 

did not know, civilized people know; what ancient folks did 
not know, modern folks do. Even if we grant that, according 
to the nature of science, there may be many things that may 
never be brought into the realm of the known in spite of the 
combination of all the knowledge we now possess, we are still 
not justified in saying that there is a mysterious unknowable 
beyond the known, which through eternity will remain 
unknown. For if such a mysterious thing exists, it may yet 
be brought within our understanding in some future day and 

be found to be something quite common.[For] we feel 

that the field of science coincides with the whole universe and 
no place in it can be said to be outside its legitimate field. 
The weapon of science is analysis: this it has employed in 
extending its conquests so that at present it has come to include 
such problems as those of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, the origin of species, and the activities of the mind- 
problems that were outside the boundaries of science in the 
past. Who, then, can say that the fields that science has as yet 
not annexed to itself] will remain forever unconquered? 

( 3 ) The danger of idealistic constructions. The religious 
•man thinks that the-knowledge of mankind can be built upon 
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a mystical foundation, and therefore can dispense with observa¬ 
tion, experiment, and experience which may be looked upon 

as worthless.Let me give you two illustrations to show 

the danger of such idealistic construction. During the age 
of the Crusades the Europeans .... thought the failures of the 
Crusades against the Saracens were due to the sinfulness of the 
Crusaders. If sinless children were employed to do the fighting, 
they would certainly win the victory. Consequently, fifty thou¬ 
sand children were started on a Crusade. The result was that some 
of the children, boys and girls, were drowned in the sea, many 
were murdered on the field of battle, and the rest were captured 
and enslaved by the Moslems whom they hoped to defeat. 
Again, the Boxers of our country believed that hi can tat ions 
could protect them from weapons and bullets. They too 

miserably failed.The reason why science insists on 

verification is just because it wants to avoid such dangers. 
This is the third reason why I oppose religion. 

But some people say that the religious attitude has two 
good elements in it: (i) Power to encourage man to make 
progress. Science marks out the way, but religion helps man to 
walk in it. In other words, science makes man know, but 
religion makes man act upon his knowledge. In accordance 
with this then, we must, if we want first to know and then to 
do, have the scientific attitude in order to discriminate clearly 
between the true and the false, and keep the religious attitude 
in order to act in an indiscriminating manner. Now, if in 
dealing with the one problem, we were first to clarify it and 
then act haphazardly, we should leave knowledge and return 
to ignorance ! But how can we turn backward thus easily ? 
Furthermore, this power of religion that encourages man to go 
forward—the power that pushed forward faithful officials to die 
for their emperors, and strong women to die for their husbands 
—can only encourage the ignorant to follow their necessary 
paths and cannot help intelligent people in their choice of the 

best of ways to do and live.( 2 ) The religious attitude is 

said to be able to lessen human pain. Those who maintain 
this position say that the pains of mankind are many and only 
religion, the mysterious attitude of religion, can help man 
endure them. Some even go to the extreme of saying that 
all pains are caused by knowledge and if there were no 
knowledge there would be no pain. Granting that this state¬ 
ment is true, we are yet unable to leave knowledge for 
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ignorance. We ought to work so that pain may be reduced 
[in volume and intensity] and ought not to work only that we 
may endure it. 

The cause of pain can only be found in man’s inability to 
satisfy his desires. What desires are normal and possible, and 
what not, can be determined by scientific examination. Some 
desires as expressions of life-impulses are normal and on that 
account ought not to be prohibited from getting proper satisfac¬ 
tion.We can only temporarily forget the normal and 

possible desires when we cannot satisfy them, in that way we 
may reduce pain. Later on we may want to return and satisfy 
these desires. If, on account of our inability to satisfy them, 
we forget them eternally in order to comfort ourselves, then 
the avoidance of pain would stop progress, which is exactly 
contrary to the first proposition that religion has power to 
encourage man to make progress. We may acknowledge, 
however, that we can temporarily forget pain by believing in 
an immaterial something. But here we can employ art as a 
substitute. When we seek and cannot find satisfaction, we 
can still secure spiritual joy through poetry, songs, music, 
and pictures, the beauty of nature. There is, therefore, no need 
of this religious attitude which leads us to backslide from 
knowledge to ignorance. 





The Relationship of Diet to Disease 

B. E. READ 

[ROFESSOR E. V. McCollum in his recently published 
book “The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition,” tells how 
the old methods of chemical analysis of Food Stuffs 
have been supplanted by Biological Analysis. Bi¬ 
ological analysis may be defined as the long continued observa¬ 
tion of diseases commonly associated with errors in diet, and 
subsequent careful laboratory investigation by the dieting of 
small animals. From such observations scientists have arrived 
at the following conclusions ;— 

i. Firstly, that it is not sufficient just to eat enough food 
stuff to supply the body heat, as laid down by the calorie 
standard. That the repair of body tissue is of paramount 
importance, and can only be accomplished by the selection of 
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specific classes of protein foods. The growth of laboratory 
animals may be thereby controlled at will, hence the im¬ 
portance of a correct diet is seen most marked in its result 
during the periods of childhood and adolescence. Proteins are 
not all of the same value to the individual. 

2 . It is found that a large diet, with a more than sufficient 
number of calories and correct kinds of protein, may fail to 
keep the subject strong and well, because of the absence of a 
class of bodies called “ vitamins . n There are three classes 
of vitamins :— 

(1) antirachitic 

( 2 ) antineuritic 

( 3 ) antiscorbutic 

Antirachitic vitamin prevents the development of rickets and 
pellagra. It is to be found, generally speaking, in all of the 
colored vegetables, like carrots and greens. Butter and cod 
liver oil are especially rich in this substance. 

Absence of the antineuritic vitamin from the food will 
show the development of beri-beri in the human, a disease 
well-known in China, and polyneuritis in laboratory animals, 
in which is observed a gradual destruction of the nerve sub¬ 
stance. This vitamin occurs in the germ and husk of cereal 
foods, and bean sprouts are particularly rich in it. 

It has long been known that the limited canned diet of 
salted meat which sailors at sea and men in distant lumber 
camps are provided with, causes the development of scurvy 
which is most easily cured by the taking of lime juice. Anti¬ 
scorbutic vitamin is not only found in the lime, but in many 
fresh foods and vegetables, notably oranges and onions. 

The above facts have been more than amply borne out by 
extensive observations made during the recent war. Both in 
France and in the Mesopotamian campaign, where people were 
gathered together in large numbers and were absolutely depen¬ 
dent on the rations supplied from a distance as specified by 
Army Regulations, and where fresh fruits and fresh vegetables 
w T ere absent from the diet, scurvy often developed. Mr. Gideon 
Wells of Chicago, when visiting Serbia, came across large 
numbers of people with eye-sickness associated with a deficient 
diet for which immediate relief was claimed after the ad¬ 
ministration of a shipload of cod liver oil supplied by the 
American Red Cross. Beri-beri has been with us in the Far 
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East for many years. The Japanese army lost thousands of 
men from this disease in the Russo-Japanese War. It to-day 
is entirely prevented by the distribution, with the ordinary 
white rice diet, of a small quantity of rice polishings. 

The science of the relationship of diet to disease holds 
much of value to contribute to the world’s progress in the 
future. *Work is being carried out to-day showing the relation¬ 
ship between the dread disease of osteo-malacia, known in 
Shensi as the acid disease, and incorrect diet. This subject 
opens up quite another aspect of the diet problem. It suggests 
that the complete diet, if it produces a highly acid ash, may 
wash the basic substances like bone-calcium from the body, and 
lead to degeneration of the body skeleton itself. 

These facts, as applied to China, lead one to the following 
assumptions: 

That, in spite of the risks from widespread bacterial in¬ 
fection, foreigners need to have an ample supply of fresh fruit 
in the diet. Also seeing that vitamins are very susceptible to 
destruction by prolonged boiling, where other sanitary precau¬ 
tions have been taken,' it would be wise not to cook vegetables 
longer than io or 15 minutes. 

The native problem is a different one in the country from 
that in the city. In the country, with its extraordinarily back¬ 
ward and inefficient means of transport, the individual is com¬ 
pelled to live upon a limited diet. During the long winter in 
the North this is especially so, and periodical famines bring this 
out to an intense degree, so that there is always the danger of 
an inadequate diet both from the standpoint of quality as well 
as quantity. It is not sufficient to take a plain white rice meal 
all the year round, a rat cannot survive 011 it, much less a 
human. It is absolutely essential to supplement it with vege¬ 
tables in smaller or greater amount as circumstances allow. It 
is an old saying that transport kills famine. One might also 
say that transport kills disease, by the importation of a greater 
quantity of food stuff and, most important of all, a greater variety 
of foods, the subject will not succumb to deficiency disease, 
and is made strong to combat epidemics of disease. 

In the city life knowledge is needed by the individual of 
the superior value of beef and mutton over pork, of the supe¬ 
riority of whole meal bread over the attractive white flours, aud 
of the disadvantage of prolonged stewing of the food. Mission¬ 
aries and foreign leaders in China have made themselves re- 
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sponsible for the development of China, especially in educating 
many of her young men and women. Many of the dietaries 
of our institutions are far from adequate, and need thorough 
revision; facts show in some places that were it not for occasional 
holidays, snacks of food on the street, or stolen fruit from a 
neighbouring orchard, students would often go down sick on 
the daily dietary given them by our well-meant, inadequately 
financed foreign institutions. 

Every one should recognize the fact that a revolution in 
diet is one of the first things necessary in China’s many reforms. 
We cannot expect the individual to show much initiative, 
energy, and ability to stand on his own feet, materially, mentally, 
or morally, if he be hampered by an overloaded stomach or stones 
to digest, instead of the real bread of life. 


The National Christian Conference 

Shanghai, May J-14, 1922 


THE WORK OF COMMISSION II 


Uv Chinese, ecclesiastical and missionary gatherings are 



urgently requested to place upon their agenda, in 


i whole or in part, the following outline of the work of 

Commission II. Detailed discussion of these topics 
will be excellent preparation for the coming National Con¬ 
ference. Reports of such use of the topics, with specific points 
made or conclusions reached, if sent to me, will be greatly 
appreciated, and will be made available for the work of the 
Commission. Copies of this outline in English or in Chiuese 
may be had in limited numbers upou application. 

COMMISSION II. SUBJECT—THE FUTURE TASK OF THE CHURCH. 

i. The nurture of the religious life of the Christian community. 

(«) Religious instruction in the church, school, and home, 
both for children and adults. 

(<5) Elementary education of the children of Christians 
with special reference to the building up of the Chris¬ 
tian Church. 

(c) Religious literature needed for the nurture of Christians, 

( d ) Pastoral oversight of city and country congregations. 
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(<;) Development of the spirit of responsibility for the work 
of the church and of service for others (under this 
heading would be included the development of the 
missionary spirit, stewardship of life and money) . 

(/) The development of an “indigenous” Christianity. 

2 . The more adequate occupation by existing forces of fields 
already entered, (This should include the programs of 
advance for the next decade, covering all aspects of the 
Christian Church.) 

(#) The evangelistic outreach of the Church (in areas in 
which Christian forces are already at work). 

(b) The educational program of the Church. 

(c) The program for medical and benevolent work. 

(d) The program for the development of Christian litera¬ 
ture for non-Christians. 

(<?) The Church’s responsibility, in view of the changing 
economic, industrial, and social life of China. 

(/) changes in the administration of the churches and 
missions, with a view to their largest influence. 

(r) Moral welfare. 

3 . The Reaching of Unoccupied Areas. Specific recommenda¬ 
tions for their Christian occupation, which should include ; 

(a) Strategic centers which should be opened to Christian 
work within the next decade. 

(b) Forces and institutions required to do this. 

(c) Specific requirement in staff and funds with definite 
appeals to individuals, churches, and missionary soci¬ 
eties to occupy specific areas. 

Address all correspondence to Rev. C. E. Patton, Chairman of 
Commission II, Room 520 , 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. 


SYMPOSIUM ON NATIONAL CHRISTIAN ORGANIZATION. 

I assume that it is generally agreed that some sort of 
national organization is both necessary and desirable for the 
best progress of Christian work in China, To effect this, I 
make the following suggestions : 

1 , There must first be a deep spiritual understanding of 
Christ and His message upon the part of all Christian workers, 
both Chinese and foreign. Christ said His message was 
summed up in the statement, 1 ‘Dove God with all your being, 
and your neighbor as much as yourself.” If we take this 
statement as a test of Christian sincerity, it seems to me there 
should be no difficulty in getting all to work together. If we 
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are satisfied that a man follows this rule of life up to his lights, 
may we not be tolerant of other views and forms of expression 
and methods of work, provided they are not opposed to the 
great principle he professes ? Nothing is more mistaken than 
the encouragement of any spirit of controversy within the 
Christian forces. 

2 . The present tendency in some quarters toward the 
unification of the Chinese Christian Church should be encour¬ 
aged. As has often been stated, the divisions in the European 
and American Protestant Church are neither understood nor 
appreciated by the average Chinese, except as he is especially 
influenced by his foreign friends. The divisions have had 
meaning in history and may have meaning in some places 
to-day, but I believe they have little meaning in the develop¬ 
ment of the Chinese Christian Church. Only harm can come 
from perpetuating them in China. In the nature of man there 
will be tendency enough to develop divisions in the growing 
Chinese Church, so every energy of Christian leaders in China 
should be toward unity in order to offset the more or less 
natural tendency toward division. 

3 . If the spirit of the above suggestions can be truly 
realized, it should not be impossible to develop a successful 
and useful national organization really representative of all the 
Christian forces. To have a reasonable amount of authority 
the central body should undoubtedly be largely elective, say, 
three-fourths might be elected, leaving one-fourth to be co-opted 
from among the ablest leaders, not among those elected. In 
the present situation its functions would have to be largely 
advisory, trusting to public opinion to enforce its decisions. 
There might also be sectional conferences where it would be 
desirable to discuss local problems. Many local problems 
could be settled by a more intimate acquaintance of workers 
and by frank discussion. Those which could not be settled in 
this way could be brought up in the central meeting. The 
central body would naturally have to elect from its membership 
a smaller body qualified to act ad interim. The financing of 
the whole organization would have to be guaranteed by the 
co-operating bodies in some way, but there is no doubt but that 
Christians of means would contribute generously toward not 
only its maintaiuence as an organization, but toward many of 
its proposals. A uniUd body of able Christian leaders would 
inspire confidence in everyone. Under such leadership Chris- 
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tian work in China will make rapid progress in membership, 
in quality of work, and in quality ofleadership. 

H. H. Kung. 


Some sort of national Christian organization is a present 
necessity. But in our preparation for it the following points 
should not be left out of careful consideration. The Church is 
facing an entirely new situation in China, and on that account 
is full of national or particularly Chinese problems. The 
coming national organization—I hope there will be one— 
should, therefore, have a fair representation of able, educated, 
and experienced Chinese Christian leaders, both pastors and 
laymen and laywomen, in it. It should aim at the solution 
by united effort, of such important problems as the training 
of Chinese leaders to be worthy co-laborers and superiors in 
authority of missionaries, the firm establishment of the Chris¬ 
tian Church in China’s villages by a united industrial program, 
and a united primary school education program, and the 
effecting of a united Chinese Church ultimately under the 
leadership, guidance, and co-operation of Chinese leaders. It 
should also aim at starting, as soon as possible, an adequate 
provision of Christian literature and at defining the relationship 
between the Church and Chinese Society, and preparing a 
program of Christian social service with the view of helping 
reconstruct the Chinese social order. 

T. C. Chao. 


There is an awakened sense of opportunity as well as 
responsibility amongst the Christian leaders in China. We can 
all see that the “fields are white unto harvest, but that the 
workers are few.” We realize that the native church is small 
but like a child that is learning to walk it will have to have its 
ups and downs—encouragements and discouragements—till it 
is full grown. Then it will be better prepared to cope with 
problems and perplexities. 

We all welcome the organization of a National Christian 
Conference. There we can make a united front against the 
power of darkness in this laud. We ought to pray to the Lord 
of the harvest for “thrusting forth a large number of har¬ 
vesters” throughout China. Surely the different missions will 
be able to put their hands on the various leaders throughout 
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the country, and under the Lord’s own leading we shall be able 
to win the fight for Him. 

It is only through the native Christians who are trained to 
think, plan, and work in company with their missionary 
teachers who will render more efficient force in unifying China. 
When China is thoroughly Christianized it will be a great 
power for good throughout the world. 

We shall pray much for the success of the organization of 
the National Christian Conference. May the Lord Himself 
guide in the planning of every detail. 

Mary Stone. 


Little Parables of Chinese Life 

E. M. P. } Jr. 

NUMBER 5. CHURCH ADVERTIZING 


mischievous winds had found shelter in the cracks 
between the tiles, and were producing a crop under difficulties. 
Paper windows, split into a hundred threads by the summer 
winds and rain, fluttered feebly in the breeze. The structure 
was undeniably old. It had served its day as an inn, and as a 
theatre. Above my head, where I stood, was a sign painted iu 
indifferent colors which might have been translated, “This is 
a church.” This house of worship was not grand and im¬ 
posing ; it was gray and impoverished. It was a holey place, 
as the windows and roof boldly insinuated. You would not 
have suspected its present use. It had every odor, save that of 
sanctity. As an inn, it had been comfortable ; as a theatre, it 
had been entertaining ; as a church, it was neither. 

A man came up to me and, looking at the sign over the 
door, asked, “What is a church ?” 

“A church,” I replied, “is a place where people learn tc 
be good, to be honest, to be strong, to be clean, etc., etc.” 

Then he said, “If I couldn’t be better than this church 
is, I think I’d put some grass on my hat for people to laugh at 
too. And if this church is honest, it will fall down in a heap 
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in a few days, for it certainly gives promise of an early collapse. 
As for being strong, if I got any inspiration from this totter¬ 
ing barn, I’d go borne and take pills for anemia, and—” 

“You misunderstand me,” 1 protested, “I meant—” 

“As for being clean,” be pursued, “there are obvious 
advantages in being the opposite of that ill-kept pile of bricks.” 

Before I could protest, he threw back at me, as he started 
off, this choice sentiment: “I heard a foreigner say once, that 
the state of Chinese religions could be pretty well determined 
by a glance at the crumbling ruins of the temples seen every¬ 
where. Since so little care is exercised in the upkeep of 
houses of worship, it was plain that the concern for righteous¬ 
ness, and the restraints of a religious conscience were in a 
similar state of decay.” 

Then it occurred to me that we never can tell how much of 
our religion we wear on the outside. First impressions are 
often the most lasting. Jesus inaugurated His ministry by 
cleaning up the temple because it looked dirty to Him. As it 
appeared to Him, someone might have hung a sign over the 
temple gate, reading, “This is a den of robbers.” He didn’t 
stand outside explaining to the passers-by that it really was not 
a den of robbers. He went inside and astonished everybody 
by cleaning it up. The stone which the builders rejected has 
become the head of the corner of the spiritual church. And 
that makes for endurance. But some of us temporal builders 
are still throwing away headstones. I was more than ever 
convinced that we ought to behave well, and look well, too. 

My inquisitor was right and wrong. Every time I tried to 
set him right, the church front set him wrong. 

We go to work on a new church when warm weather sets 
in. 
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Religious Persecution in China. By JRev. Harrison K. Wright, a. M. 
Union Seminary Fellowship Paper , Shanghai , Christian Literature 
Society , 1921. Pp. 40, 

This is a reprint of articles which appeared in the Chinese 
Recorder in the numbers for April, May, and June of the current 
year. It is a scholarly examination of many works in English, and 
two in French, treating more or less of this subject. Dr. Ch'en 
Huau-chang’s “Economic Principles of Confucius” is rightly 
criticized for its unwarranted assumptions, and its mistranslations 
of the Chinese texts. The main authority cited is, however, Dr, 
DeGroot’s large volume on the subject. His facts are admitted to 
be correct, but “bis judgments as to underlying causes, distribu¬ 
tion of praise and blame, and proper remedies, is often at fault.” 
It is mentioned that, as Professor in Berlin in 1914, he was one of 
the scholars who signed the appeal to America to support Germany. 

Mr. Wright’s view of the condition of China in the T'ang 
Dynasty is different from that of any writer of whom we happen to 
know. “When the important persecutions began, the nation was 
not far advanced in civilization” (p. 19). 

Dr. S. W. Williams, however, (Middle Kingdom II,, p. 167) 
remarks that during the T'ang period (618-908) “China was 
probably the most civilized country on earth ; the darkest days of 
the West when Europe was wrapped in the ignorance and degrada¬ 
tion of the Middle Ages, formed the brightest era of the East.” 

The story of the struggle in China for Religious liberty is 
brought down to the crisis of 1917, when, on May 14th, the proposal 
to make Confucianism the basis of ethical study was defeated in 
Parliament. The pamphlet is a valuable addition to the literature 
of an important subject too little studied. 

A. H. S. 


Across Mongolian Plains ; A Naturalist's Account of China’s “ Great 
North-West." By Roy Chapman Andrews. Associate Curator of 
Mammals in the American Museum of Natural History, etc., etc. 
Illustrated by Yvktte B. Andrews. 9 X 6 in. Pp. 276. New York, D. 
Appleton cr Co., 1921. 

The closing chapter of this entertaining narrative of shooting 
adventures, describes a hunting excursion in the Park of the Eastern 
Tombs, which is east of Peking. The remainder of the volume 
has for a background Mongolia, or Shansi, the habitat of the 
Chinese wild boar. The copious illustrations by the accomplished 
wife of the author add greatly to the value of the story. The 
author’s previous books of sporting experiences are well-known 
everywhere. This one is a worthy successor, and will add greatly 
to the reputation of Mr. Andrews which is rapidly growing. 

A. H. S. 
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Thb Cask of Korea. A Collection of Evidence on the Japanese Domina¬ 
tion of Korea , and on the Development of the Korean Independence 
Movement. By Henry Chung, A.M., Pb.D. Member of the Korean 
Commission to America and Europe. Author of the Oriental Policy of 
the United Slates , Korean Treaties , etc. With Foreword by Hon. 
Selpen P. Spencer, U . S. Senator from Missouri. 8% X 5 x /t in .. 
Pp. 367. $3.00gold. F. H. Revell Co1921, 

The XVIII chapters of this volume are filled with details of 
the methods employed by the Japanese government in the strangula¬ 
tion of Korea, methods diplomatic, judicial, economic, intellectual, 
and spiritual, fortified by a mass of evidence altogether irresistible. 
The previous independent testimony of Mr, F. A. Mackenzie in 
his Tragedy of Korea has already prepared us for this series of 
elaborated disclosures of violence, cruelty, and unblushing men¬ 
dacity on the part of the rulers of Dai Nippon. The Armenians at 
one end of the continent of Asia, tortured and massacred by the 
perennially unspeakable Turk, and the Koreans in their own 
country and in Manchuria, also tortured and massacred but by the 
highly gifted and cultured people, whose official representative at 
one end of the line is the suave and polished Ishii, and at the other 
end the varnished savages who, in public guard-rooms filled with 
police, strip young women naked, and then kick and beat them 
until they are insensible. There is testimony that the number of 
patriotic Koreans, men, women, boys, and girls who defy this 
treatment and appeal to the world to see that justice is done to 
them, is steadily increasing. Even Poland, after a century and a 
half of brutal despoliation, obtained its rights at last; and Korea ? 

S. 


The Doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion. By Arthur 

C. Headlam, D. l>. Pp. x. 326, Longmans , Green & Co., New York; 

John Murray , London . U. S. $4.00 net. 

These are the Bamptou Lectures for 1920. The author is 
Canon Headlam, Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Oxford. The first thesis of the Lectures concerns the conception 
of the Church. A reverent study of the New Testament shows 
that ‘‘part of our Lord’s purpose was to found a religious society 
in which His followers would be bound together in the ties of 
brotherhood, and that this society it is, which has come to be called 
the Christian Church.” Its characteristics in the early centuries, 
and the development of its organization are described candidly and 
clearly. It is shown how 7 the unity of the Church was broken 
through the attempt of theologians and parties in the Church to 
impose their particular tenets on the Church as a whole. The 
second thesis concerns the question of Orders, which are found to 
be valid if the appointment is by'the Church with the laying on of 
hands, and prayer. So, too, it is argued that “the Sacraments 
depend not on the ministry, but on the Church, and within the 
Church, if they are administered according to the teaching of the 
New Testament, and with the intention of doing what Christ and 
His Apostles did.” There follows a most reasonable discussion of 
Apostolic succession, iu which the true meaning is interpreted to 
be that of historical continuity. “ The early Church quite definitely 
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held that the bishops were the successors of the Apostles, but there 
is no evidence at all to show that it considered that they held that 
position because they had received grace by transmission from the 
Apostles. They were the successors of the Apostles because they 
had been appointed by the Church to perform those functions 
which the Apostles had performed.” (Page 265.) There will 
be difference of opinion regarding the force of the plea that is then 
made for the historical Episcopacy, not because it is “necessary 
for valid Orders, but because I believe that it is necessary to secure 
Christian unity.” “As an external sign of the unity and con¬ 
tinuity of the Church, the fact of Apostolic succession has been of 
supreme value.” 

On the basis of these two theses, the author proposes certain 
principles of Christian reunion, and makes sane and reasonable sug¬ 
gestions that will give fresh force to the efforts that are being made to 
restore the unity of Christendom. The spirit of the book is that 
of the Appeal issued by the recent Lambeth Conference. Probably 
these Lectures did much to inspire that Appeal. 

The book is one that is really important, and it should be 
studied by the missionaries iti China, and especially by the delegates 
to the 1922 Conference, who will necessarily be responsible for action 
on the subjects discussed in these Lectures. One of the principal 
objectives of the missionary is to establish the Church on the mission 
field. He should, therefore, have a clear understanding of what the 
Church is, and should know also what present-day forms and insti¬ 
tutions of the Western Church are essential to the Church in Asia, 
and should therefore be transferred to it. The principal elements of 
these problems are brought out clearly and dispassionately by Canon 
Headlam in this book, which is an acute, scholarly, and devout 
study of the New Testament and of Church History. 

A. L. W. 


What Did Jksits Really Tkach About Prayer. 1 ' By Inward Leigh 
Peel. F. H . Revell Co ., tgzi. Pp . zoy. Cold$r.yo. 

The author of this book was for ten years a pastor in the So. 
Meth. Church, and is now a lecturer on Biblical topics. He has 
written many books on religious themes popularly treated. The 
present volume contains XVII chapters 011 various aspects of the 
problem of Prayer. The author is confident that most young people 
get their faith unsettled in college, mainly because they have had 
only “pagan teaching” about prayer at home, or perhaps no 
teaching at all. He is equally eertaiu that the Prayer problem is 
to-day the most important one for the Church, on the settlement of 
which its continued existence depends. 


% H H % Three Important Phases of the Work of the Holy 
Spirit. The Baptism oj the Spirit, the filling of the Spirit and 
Speaking in Tongues. By Rev. F. C. H. Dreyer. Shansi Bible In¬ 
stitute, C. /. M., Hungiung, Shansi., A’. T. S., ZJankozv, $4.50 per ioo 
copies. Over 10 copies 15% discount. 

A little book of 24 pages, written in Mandarin, giving sane 
and Scriptural exposition of a very important doctrine. 


J. D. 
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Aspects of Christian Character. By J. H. B. Mastkrman, M. A. 

Rector of St. Mary-Le-Bow, London; Canon of Coventry. London. 

Longmans, Green & Co, Pages i/j, price j/6 net. 

This study of the Beatitudes, written for Lenten reading, does 
not go hunting for “new” and “stirring ” thoughts as one would 
expect from a modern writer on this subject. It is the “ old- 
fashioned Faith ’ 1 presented in a scholarly way by a man who knows 
the trouble of the modern world, and that the cure is not democracy, 
but the living power of the Gospel, the Christian character. There 
is a quotation from Newman which Christians to-day would do well 
to heed: “Many spirits are abroad, more are issuing from the 
pit; the credentials which they display are the precious gifts of 
mind, beauty, richness, depth, originality. Christian, look hard 
at them .... and ask them for the prints of the nails.'' 

0. D. 


The Peach of Christianity. By D. A. Stewart. Society for Promoting 
Christian Literature , London. The Macmillan Company, New Yotk 

This is an essay on “The Place of Religion” among the 
Greater Religions of the world, with an attempt to compare Chris¬ 
tianity with the so-called “Greater Religions’’ Mohammedanism. 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism, and to consider 
what place Christianity is entitled to among them. In treating the 
“Greater Religions,” the moral and political influences of each 
exerted in the country, together with modern reform movements 
are carefully noted. All considered, it is an ably written, and 
concise study in comparative religions. To those who desire to 
have a general knowledge of the different religious beliefs which 
are of importance, this book will give much satisfactory information. 

R. Y. Lo. 


Social Christianity in the New Era. By Chaplain Thomas Tipladw 
Fleming H. Revel l Company, New York. Price $1.50 gold. 

This book is the result of experience rather than research. It 
is another evidence of that turning to the social application of 
Christianity to supplement the older concept of individual salvation, 
which is characteristic of our time. It is to be commended to those 
who have not yet made that discovery, and those who are already 
informed along that line will find much that is interesting, but little 
that is new. It is practical and opportunistic, rather than thorough¬ 
going and comprehensive. 

E. K. C. 


The Christian Message and other lectures. By Rev. Principal 
James I vbrack, M.A., D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 7‘6 net 

Most of the addresses in this series were delivered to the 
graduating classes of the United Free Church College (Theological). 
Aberdeen; others were given to University students, or as Moderator 
of the General Assembly. Those intended for young men starting 
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into the Christian Ministry, deal with subjects appropriate, and are 
full of sane, wholesome counsel, the same being true mutatis 
mutandis of the entire collection. But the very fact that they 
served so admirably for the occasions which called them into being 
reduces, perhaps, their value for the general reader. They are 
pleasant reading, and reveal a scholarly, strong, well-poised per¬ 
sonality living in close touch with the currents of thought and life 
about him. But the average missionary would naturally prefer to 
spend the little time and money he has for such purposes on books 
written to be more informing. Some of the lectures were given 
during the War, and already seem to reflect a state of mind which— 
however proper under those conditions—is out of tune with the 
Christian thought on world-issues, which has the greatest promise 
for constructive effort in the days ahead. 

J. L. S. 


The Universality or Christ, By William Temple, Bishop of Man¬ 
chester. London , Student Christian Movement. Price , 4s. net. (In 
paper cover, 2S. 6d. net.') 

Those who read the synopsis of Bishop Temple’s four lectures 
at the Student Conference held in Glasgow early this year, will 
welcome their publication in book form. The importance and 
value of the work must not be gauged by the modest dimensions of 
the book. In about one hundred pages we have close reasoning, 
firm convictions, and unique appeal which will go far to answer 
many of the problems being faced by the students of to-day. 

In lecture I, on the Comparative Method, we learn something 
of the lecturer’s alertness of mind, and wealth of sympathy. He 
realizes that everything which bears the impress of human nature 
must reflect the predominant fact about the human species that it 
is moving on, whether biologically or not, certainly morally and 
politically. It may not always be progress, sometimes it is a story 
of retrogression, but if men are faithful to the higher things, it is a 
movement of progress. The weakness of the historical method is 
pointed out, as well as the manner in which it can be supplemented 
by the comparative treatment, which, whilst closely related to the 
historical, has special strength in the respect it has for other men’s 
convictions. 

Lecture II answers the question, “ Is a universal religion 
possible ? ” In the process of thought, we find that the one principle 
known to us, which is capable of satisfying the philosophical 
demands is that which we call Spirit. The Spirit who meets this 
intellectual need must be One. This ultimate Spirit is conceived in 
terms of love, so naturally we are led to Chapter III, “Christ, the 
complete Revelation.” The fact that love always expresses itself 
in one way, self-sacrifice, prepares us for the final lecture which 
deals with the query “Does Christianity work?” Here we have 
a challenge to easy-going discipleship. But nations, as well as 
individuals, might well take heed to what we learn of the judgment 
of God at work in history. “To say that God is Love means, 
among other things, that every purpose or policy which is hostile 
to love, which rests on selfishness, is bound to end in disaster, for 
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it is opposing the supreme principle of existence : and that every 
purpose or policy which is akin to love is bound to succeed, 
through whatever sacrifices it may first pass, because it is fighting 
in alliance with the Supreme Power.” 

G. M. 


IN Quest ok God: The Life Story of Pastors Chano and Ch’u, Buddhist 
Tries/ and Chinese Scholar. By Marshall Broomhau,, M.A. Crown 
Octavo; -coo pages; g Illustrations; published hy The China Inland 
Mission. Agents: The Religious Tract Society. 4 Bouverie Street, 
London , E. C. Bound in doth and gold, 5/- net . paper covers, j}6 net. 

In twenty-two interesting chapters, Mr. Broomhall gives us in 
a delightful manner the life story of two earnest seekers after God. 
With three or four exceptions, each chapter is headed by a quota¬ 
tion from Prof. H. M. Gwatkin's Early Church History, in order 
to suggest the way in which Apostolic conditions are reproduced in 
the mission field to-day. There is always a fascination in tracing 
the workings of the Holy Spirit in the human soul, but peculiarly 
so in such cases as those of Pastors Chang and Ch’ii, tile first 
converts in an out-of-the-way village far away from the help of a 
missionary. All who have read The Life of Pastor Hsi , by Mrs. 
F. Howard Taylor, and The Fulfilment of a Dream , by Miss A. 
Mildred Cable, two books which speak of work jn South Shansi, 
wilt want to read this remarkable story of two Christians who lived 
and labored in another part of that field. 

K. C. H. D. 

Paul’s Companions. By Rev. David Jambs Burrell, D.D., 1,1.J). 
Cloth ; 12 mo; 196 pages; $1.25 net. Published hy ihe American Tract 
Society, Park Avenue and joth Street, New York. 

In fifteen chapters, Dr. Burrell introduces the reader to a score 
or more of Paul’s companions. Though written in a popular style, 
the book is obviously tlie result of an intensive study of the 
Scriptures. The author collates and co-ordinates the scattered 
references to the different characters ; he searches out their striking 
characteristics, and, with apt illustration, brings out and applies the 
spiritual lessons they teach. By these means, and by setting them 
in their historical background, he succeeds in making Paul’s co¬ 
laborers stand out in clear relief. This volume is Book No. 2 of 
"The Burrell Series on Paul the Apostle,” Book No. 1 being 
Paul’s Campaigns, and Book No. 3 being Paul’s Letters. 
The set of three titles can be bought for $3.25 net, or only the part 
wanted for $1.25 net. 

F. C. H. D. 


The Principles OK AESTHETICS. By DeWitt H, Parker. Silver Burdeti 
& Company, New York. 

This book which has 366 pages, fifteen chapters, and a short 
bibliography, discusses the place of beauty in life. Many phases 
of this problem are carefully analysed, and while the whole requires 
dose reading and is better fitted to students or teachers than 
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the ordinary reader, yet it contains many striking and suggestive 
thoughts. It should be especially helpful to teachers of art. It 
does not offer much help on the problem of the relation of art to 
religion, as while it recognizes that religion involves more for life 
than art, it does not carry this idea very far, and treats the two more 
as parallel and as both equally essential. In reading one has a 
feeling that morality, ethics, and religion have been adapted to fit 
into a scheme of aesthetics. 


The Real, The Rational, and The Alogicaj.. By E. Belfort Bax. 
Grant Richards Limited , S St. Martin's Street, London , W, C. 2. — jof6 
net. 

While this book has important bearings on the problem of 
religion, it will be of interest only to teachers of philosophy, or to 
those specially interested in speculative problems. It deals mainly 
with the problems at that point in thinking where we can neither 
conceive of the universe as having a limit, or as being without one. 
Yet, being built up on the philosophy of change, the argument 
provides satisfaction in helping one realize that at no matter what 
particular ledge in thought and speculation you arrive, there is 
always another ledge to jump to. From the viewpoint of a Chris¬ 
tian theist it is disappointing. The “Absolute” becomes a 
“ principle,” certainly more difficult to grasp than a personality. 
We are in an endless series of cyclic changes with “ good” ever in 
the ascendency, but never eliminating the potentiality or evil which 
seems to leave a duality of potentialities of good and evil in place 
of the older form of dualism—a battle in which right ever wins, but 
never finally conquers. The absolute, or reality, is not considered 
as personal. Personality arises and ends in time. Hence personal 
immortality is at least made doubtful, and the nature of the Supreme 
Being left beyond our mental grasp. Individuals seem to be 
ebullitions of consciousness on a sea of “world consciousness” 
which sink again into the sea from which they catne, though the 
sea, whose limits are beyond mental reach—exists for ever. Event¬ 
ually, this book leaves with us the ideas of Nirvana and Pantheism 
in the forefront of thought. Yet it contains much close thinking 
and many suggestive thoughts. Between the Antithesis of finality 
and infinity, the author thinks the latter less difficult, and more 
stimulating. It is an interesting study in the possibilities of meta¬ 
physical speculation. 


In Red and Gold. By Samuel Merwin. The Bobbs-Merritl Company , 
Indianapolis. C,. $2.00 net. 

An ex-missionary who has fallen upon evil, aud into evil, and 
the daughter of a Manchu literatus with republican proclivities, are 
the chief characters in this lively tale. In addition, reckless 
Western adventurers and an adventuress-types unfortunately much 
in evidence in the East, are introduced. This romance deals with 
the mixiug of life, which is a part of the impact of nations and races 
now existent in China, aud ends with the marriage of the Manchu’s 
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Princess daughter, educated abroad, and the ex-missionary who 
passes from first mate on a river steamer to adviser of republican 
leaders. Like all books of its kind, it is not altogether satisfactory 
in its delineation of Chinese life and ideas. Yet the scholarly and 
cultured Manchu, his charming daughter, the intriguing eunuch, 
and the Mancha’s suicide in response to the receipt of the red cord, 
are indicative of a China that is passing at least where the mixing 
of races is at its height. The author sympathizes with the Chinese, 
and his incomplete sketching of their character does them no harm. 
The previous history of the ex-tuissionary is told in “The Hills 
of Han”: in spite of his lapse, he represents some of the best 
elements of foreigners in China. 


Thj? Fb 4 st of La ntrr ns. By Louisr Jordan Miln. New York , Frederick 
A. Stokes Company . 304 pages. G. $2.00. 

The principal characters in this story are Ch’£ng Shao-yun, 
the head of an ancient and wealthy Chinese family, and her 
granddaughter, Ch’eng T’ieu-tzu, whom she sends, at ten years 
of age, to England, to become fitted for meeting the infusion of 
Western ideas with an English education and a knowledge of 
European ways and weaknesses. Love entanglements complicate 
the already difficult problem of the meeting between East and 
West, but, in spite of the skill shown in this connection, the good 
points are more than weakened by tbe improbabilities and impos¬ 
sibilities to be met with all through the book. There is too much 
theory, imagination and color. A few quotations taken at random 
will show the danger of basing generalizations on imperfect 
knowledge. “All Chinese home-life starts with one great under¬ 
lying advantage—physical beauty.” “First of all peoples ... in 
its chivalrous treatment and just estimate of womanhood.” 
“Insanity is all but. unknown in China, and conceivably it is so, 
because Lao-tze still breathes out his healthy heart upon his 
people, and because they live so much with nature, holding with 
nature their greatest intimacy.” We do not wonder that London 
“ never wearied of marvelling at what the girl’s maimed fragments 
of feet could do in those tiuy, padded shoes. She played tennis in 
them. She skated in them. She danced in them—quadrilles and 
minuets.” Later on, we find that the heroine rode as well as her 
host, who had a reputation for riding straight. 


G. M. 
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Correspondence 


ORIGINALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MESSAGE. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :— I have read with 
much interest the article by Dr. 
W. H. Griffith Thomas review¬ 
ing a book by Professor H. R. 
Mackintosh, the famous Scottish 
Theologian, and Author of the 
well-known work on the “ Person 
of Christ.” We have had the 
volume before us for some time ; 
the title was in itself an attrac¬ 
tion. It is quite true, as Dr. 
Mackintosh says (quoted by Dr. 
Thomas), “That the originality 
of Christianity is a matter of 
crucial moment for the advocate 
of Foreign Missions,” and (< That 
tlie nerve of the missionary 
endeavour is the conviction that 
in the Christian revelation there 
is something distinctive and vital 
which the world cannot do with¬ 
out.” Without such convictiou 
our work, of course, is futile. 

When the book first came out, 
we thought it would be just the 
thing to translate into Chinese, 
and probably such is Dr. Griffith 
Thomas’s thought. After due 
deliberation, I have concluded 
that it is not at all suitable 
for the purpose. This will be 
evident when we consider Dr. 
Mackintosh’s object and presup¬ 
positions. His work through¬ 
out implies a knowledge of the 
following pre-Christian faiths, 
none of which are known to the 
Chinese, viz:— 

(1) Religion of the Jews, which is 
a large background of the Gospels. 

(2) Religion of the Romans. He 
freely quotes from Cicero, Virgil, 
Seneca, Marcus Aurelius. 

(3) The Religion of the Greeks, in 
which Stoicism is the most frequently 


quoted. There are nine references to 
Epictetus, six to Aristotle, and eleven 
to Plato. 

He also deals with the Mystery- 
Religions in relation to Chris¬ 
tianity. His object, then, is to 
show that Christianity owes 
nothing distinctive to the re¬ 
ligious environment in which it 
took its rise. Obviously, the 
Chinese would have uo interest 
in a discussion of this kind, and 
in any case, I doubt very much 
whether the Chinese ever think 
of denying originality to the 
Christian Gospel, Perhaps Dr. 
Mackintosh’s learned work may 
provide suggestions for a small 
book more definitely comparing 
Christianity with religions known 
to the Chinese. The C. I v . S-, 
however, has a goodly number 
of such works already on its 
catalogue, but it remains to be 
seen whether Dr. Mackintosh's 
book may not provide something 
new. A great work is always 
creative of other ideas in addition 
to those it contains. The book 
is not very easy reading, but one 
can cordially recommend it to all 
and sundry, who have any doubts 
on its subject. The book shows 
that it is possible for a scholar to 
hold advanced views, and at the 
same time be absolutely sound OH 
the fundamentals. Dr. Griffith 
Thomas’ review in the July 
Recorder should be a sufficient 
guarantee of that. 

Yours cordially, 
Donald MacGillivray. 
Shanghai, July 18th, 1921. 

‘'MAKING CHRISTIANITY IN¬ 
DIGENOUS IN CHINA.” 

A Rejoinder . 

The title given to the article 
tinder above title in May 1921 
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issue of the Chinese Recorder 
seems unfortunate, inasmuch as 
Christianity having ' l originated 
in ” Palestine can truly be said 
to be indigenous only to that 
country, and, while Christianity 
may be received and followed 
anywhere, it cannot be said to 
be “produced naturally” in this 
country or that. For this reason, 
if for no other, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the writer complained of 
difficulty in the treatment of the 
subject he had chosen, and for 
the same reason we are reluctant¬ 
ly compelled to dissent from his 
major premise, as it is termed, 
with which he supposed we 
should be in entire agreement. 

In proposing plans for—what 
I take to have been in his mind— 
the commending of the Gospel 
to the Chinese, this writer’s 
purview seems to include only 
Missionary Societies and 
foreign missionaries. Surely, at 
such a stage as this in the history 
of Christianity in China, some 
cognizance should have been 
taken of the Chinese Church. 
But, while missionary societies 
and missionaries are mentioned 
upwards of forty times in the 
course of this article, the Chinese 
Church might not yet have come 
into existence for all the notice 
that it receives. Perhaps this 
omission helps further to account 
for the difficulty to which re¬ 
ference lias already been made; it 
most certainly hampers an earnest 
inquiry into the subject before 
us, even if it does not lead to 
hasty and erroneous conclusions. 

For instance, because it is 
desirable that Chinese business 
affairs , its diplomatic service , and 
other important matters, should 
be in the hands of Christian men, 
it is regarded as fundamental 
that foreign missions should 
provide au education calculated 
to produce men fit for such re¬ 


sponsibilities. Again, because 
capable Chinese leaders are needed 
ill the Chinese Church, foreign 
missions must make provision for 
their training, besides bearing 
the whole financial burden for 
those missionaries whom God 
calls for the present to minister 
in this laud. Further, foras¬ 
much as a scholarly , eloquent, and 
spiritual Chinese minister with a 
family of nine children , is unable, 
naturally, to make ends meet on 
$15 a month, it is the foreigu 
mission that must supplement 
his salary, on pain of having 
very little regard from this 
writer who holds that body 
responsible for such a short-sighted 
policy , entirely ignoring the 
Church that enjoyed that minis¬ 
ter’s services, but remained in¬ 
different to his material needs. 
Lastly, when he discovers Chi¬ 
nese Christian literature to be 
poor and unsuited to literary 
minds, it is to those to whom he 
courteously refers as Western 
sinologues that are haled before 
the bar, and summarily convicted 
of dereliction of duty, and this 
in spite of the fact that a century 
of modern Protestant Mission 
work has been done in China to 
the gathering out of generations 
of Chinese Christians. 

Returning to the first of these 
contentions, narnety, the matter 
of mission schools, and sup¬ 
posing for a moment that this 
writer lias rightly adjudged their 
true position in the work of 
missions, it may be fairly urged 
that if missionaries are doing 
wrong in seeking more to convert 
the students to Christ than to 
give them the best education , as 
he understands it, surely it is 
for the donors to missionary 
societies alone to correct this 
error—if they so regard it—in the 
policy of those whom they sup¬ 
port. Otherwise, let mission 
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funds still be used to make dis¬ 
ciples. The Christian missionary 
has his message. I v et him deliver 
it. To demand other things of 
him is akin to reviling a railway 
porter because his Company does 
not run trains to a certain place 
which that track was never 
designed to serve. 

However much appearances 
may be against them, let mis¬ 
sions be regarded in their true 
light, namely, as merely a tem¬ 
porary expedient for the dis¬ 
semination of Christian Doctrine. 
Let the writer outline to us the 
program he is prepared to place 
before the Chinese Church as 
likely to be effectual in com¬ 
mending this doctrine to the 
unreached masses. Then, adopt¬ 
ing his viewpoint, we shall be 
able in our measure to present 
this program to that part of the 
Church with which we are in 
contact, and give such assistance 
as we are able in carrying it out. 
As it is, be seems to regard 
Christianity as a commodity for 
which missionaries are failing 
through stupidity and neglect to 
find a ready market in China, and 
by way of expediting matters, he 
would bind upon missions further 
burdens grievous to be borne. 
For him to object—as we also 
do—to the use of certain means 
that he regards as calculated to 
produce “ rice ” Christians, and 
at the same time to expect the 
fulfilment of all he proposes as 
the proper business of missions, 
appeals to one as a striking ex¬ 
ample of straining out the gnat, 
and swallowing the camel. 

I now refer to another and 
even more important feature of 
this article. I am so far in 
agreement with the writer as to 
hold that the Chinese who em¬ 
brace Christianity will doubtless 
emphasize some points in doc¬ 
trine and practise, which Western 
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believers have perhaps allowed 
to be regarded as of minor im¬ 
portance, while those things of 
which we think most may con¬ 
ceivably be relegated by them to 
a secondary place. But this may 
not be regarded as the adaptation 
of Christianity ; it is rather an 
Oriental interpretation of it. 
There are different ways of pre¬ 
senting, and of practising Chris¬ 
tianity, but when this writer 
asks for its adaptation to the 
Chinese Philosophy of life and 
viewpoint , and requires a change 
in its character because the mental 
training and historical back¬ 
ground of the Chinese are dif¬ 
ferent from those of Western 
peoples, we can only say that 
these things cannot be. It were 
as reasonable to expect that the 
principles of book-keeping could 
be sacrificed to oblige the in¬ 
solvent, or that the laws of health 
could be abrogated to indulge 
those who are indifferent to 
them. Christianity is the truth 
of God revealed from Heaven. 
It is designed to correct the 
errors and solve the problems of 
philosophy of any kind and, in 
spite of their training and hered¬ 
ity, to make men and women 
of a new type. Its entrance ail 
over the world into the minds 
of men of varied training and 
antecedents has not been effected 
by any change in its character : 
indeed, the unyielding nature of 
its claims has been one of the 
most potent factors in its growth 
and preservation. And it may 
be seriously questioned whether 
the failure of the Nestorians to 
produce a lasting impression in 
this country was not due to the 
fact that, at their hands, Chris¬ 
tian doctrine suffered the very 
thing now adduced as vital to its 
success. 

There are two supreme tests 
proposed, by which Christianity 
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should be tried in China, namely, 

its reasonableness and its useful¬ 
ness. I venture so far to differ 
from the writer as to say there 
is a criterion of greater impor¬ 
tance than either of these. The 
statement of a nurse that there 
is a policeman outside who will 
lock up naughty children may 
be reasonable: it may be useful 
as an artifice for quelling dis¬ 
order in the nursery, but if it is 
not true it is neither reasonable 
nor useful . So let it first be 
asked if the Christian message 
be true, and Jet t his be decided 
as other questions may be, by 
evidence and experience. 

In conclusion, it would be well 
to ask if the precepts and ex¬ 
ample of our Diviue Master 
afford us any solution to the 
problems before us. How was 
His appeal made ? Surely it 
was the consciences of those who 
opposed themselves, or stood in 
doubt, that He addressed. We 
can do no better. What of His 
disciples who were to continue 
His work ? I nowhere find that 
His maiu concern was that they 
should be men of great learning, 
or leaders in the affairs of their 
country: their business was to 
know God, and to devote them¬ 
selves to the spread of His King¬ 
dom. How did He win men ? 
Certainly not by enticing His 
opponents with fair promises of 
personal benefit, social ameliora¬ 
tion, or national ascendency. He 
demanded, as General Grant did 
of the Confederate Army, an 
unconditional surrender. He 
expected His followers to do the 
tilings that He did, and greater 
things than these. Have we 
failed because we have not fol¬ 
lowed in His steps with faith 
and prayer ? 

Rowland Hogben. 

The Hoste Schools, 

Hungtuug, Sha. 


THE PENTATEUCH AND 
SLAVERY. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—I have carefully 
examined the passages brought 
forward by Mr. Warren in his 
“ Daws of the Pentateuch Con¬ 
cerning Slavery” in the July 
Recorder. This has led me 
to the conclusion that we do not 
need to be compelled to say the 
things that he says about the 
Mosaic legislation. 

The legislation in Exodus 
21 provides for the taking of 
a Hebrew bondservant for a 
limited period. He was to go 
out after six years, unless he 
chose to remain with his master. 
In Leviticus 25 it is explicitly 
stated that the bondmen and 
bondwomen were to be of the 
nations round about them, vs. 
44-45. Verse 46 makes it clear 
that they were to be a permanent 
possession. 

Each passage cited by Mr. 
Warren deals with a different 
case and different conditions. In 
Exodus 21 :7-u a man sells his 
daughter to be a maidservant. I 
quote from a Modernist Com¬ 
mentary on this passage, “The 
word denotes a slavewife, a 
consort of inferior rank, like 
Hagar (Genesis rb.-y). Her 
position was permanent. She 
did not go out at the end of six 
years (vs. 7), which would have 
been a degradation. If she were 
the wife of the master of the 
house (v. 8), she was to he 
treated as a wife ; if of the son 
(v. 9), as a daughter. If she 
were dismissed, it must be in an 
honorable way (vs. 8-11), and 
without repayment of the pur¬ 
chase money.” 

The second example is of quite 
a different character, Deuterono- 
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my 15 :12-18. Here a man or a 
woman is sold for a definite 
period, six years, and at the end 
of this time is to be sent away 
well provided for “out of the 
flock . . . threshing floor . . . . 
wine-press." If at the end of 
six years He were willing to stay 
because he loved his master and 
his service, he voluntarily bound 
himself by having an ear thrust 
through with an awl unto the 
door or door-post. 

The third case, Leviticus 
25:39-55, has nothing in common 
with either. It supposes a man 
who was at one time in good 
circumstances, but from various 
causes “bad waxed poor.” If 
he were sold he was to be treated 
on a different footing from 
an ordinary bondservant, f as 
a sojourner,’ i.e., as one who, 
though for the time being may 
be in straits, shall at the year of 
Jubilee, with his wife and child¬ 
ren, return to his own family, and 
unto the possessions of his father. 
Different legislation is enacted 
for ‘bondmen’ and ‘bondwomen’ 
of the surrounding nations. 
These nations were doomed to 
destruction for their sins, but if 
spared were put to work, Judges 
1 : 28, etc.; their descendants 
were employed bv Solomon in the 
building of the temple, I Kings, 
9 :20-23 

The most cursory reading of 
these and similar passages shows 
most clearly that the legislation 
here recorded was anticipatory , 
aud looked forward to a state of 
society that did not exist in the 
wilderness. This is a point 
which Mr. Warren appears to 
have overlooked. He says,“ We 
are compelled to say that within 
a few months of the Israelites’ 
leaving Egypt they were per¬ 
mitted by God to hold some of 
their brethren as slaves, though 
they were compelled to set such 
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of these slaves as were men free 
in the seventh year, then some 
time during the following thirty- 
eight years God strictly forbade 
the Hebrews to own Hebrew 
slaves; they were to be treated 
only as hired servants, and set 
free within fifty years. They 
were permitted to hold as slaves 
the people of other nations (with 
whom they had next to no in¬ 
tercourse at that period).” But 
‘ are we compelled ' so to say ? 
I think not. It is abundantly 
clear that the conditions for 
carrying out these laws did not 
exist in the wilderness. It would 
have been difficult to have found 
there a door ‘ ou to which to 
fix an ear.’ A Court of Justice 
aud legal forms are pre-supposed 
iu the case of the one who elected 
to remain with his master. As to 
the one who serves for six years, 
he was to be “ furnished liberally 
out of the flock, out of the wine¬ 
press, out of the threshing floor." 
There were no presses or thresh¬ 
ing floors in the wilderness: 
this was one of the grounds for 
complaint against Moses by the 
Israelites, Numbers 16: 14. 

■ These, aud other cases that 
might be adduced, show that 
the legislation was anticipatory. 
So regarded, there seemed nothing 
‘inexplicable’ about it. Audit 
appears to me that it is quite 
‘ compatible ’ with right thinking 
to accept such legislation as just, 
kind, and generous, like the rest 
of the Mosaic laws. 

It would be a calamity to teach 
the Chinese, or any one else, 
what the Record does not say, 
but it would be equally disastrous 
to draw attention to imaginary 
inconsistencies and teach them 
instead of the Text. 

F. W. Bailer. 
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ENQUIRY INTO MISSIONARY 
PROBLEMS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir '■—The International 
Review of Missions completes its 
tenth volume in October 1921, 
and we desire the counsel and 
help of yotir missionary readers 
in laying our plans for the next 
decade. 

The aim of the Review is to 
place at the disposal of mission¬ 
aries the best thought of the 
missionary body in all fields, and 
all branches of the Christian 
Church. In order to fulfil this 
aim, we wish to relate the articles 
in the Review to the most real 
and living questions with which 
missionary workers are con¬ 
fronted. 

It will help ns towards the 
attainment of our aim, if your 
missionary readers will send to 
our office, Edinburgh House, 2 
Eaton Gate, Sioane Square, 
Eondon, S. W. 1., a brief state¬ 
ment of the three problems on 
which they most feel the need of 
help. We mention the number 


three, because we do not desire 
a mere catalogue, but a note of 
those matters which have most 
pressed themselves upon the at¬ 
tention of missionaries, causing 
them genuine perplexity during 
the past year or two. Those 
who see four or five questions of 
equal urgency will, of course, not 
limit themselves to three. 

All we ask for is merely the 
naming of the problems which are 
most pressing, but if any who 
have time to do so will send us a 
little elucidation of the precise 
nature of the problems they have 
in mind, the circumstances in 
which they have arisen, and any 
clue as to lines on which a solution 
might be sought, it will be of the 
greatest assistance. 

To facilitate filing for reference- 
in our editorial work, it will be a 
convenience if, where notes are 
sent, a separate sheet of paper is 
used for each problem. The 
name, station, society, and length 
of service of each missionary 
should be written at the top. 

Faithfully yours, 

J. H, Oldham, 

G. A. Gollock. 


Missionary News 

Scattered Signs of Christian Influence 


At Tsingchowfu , Shantung , a 
Matichu Taoist priest was con¬ 
verted, and gave up his idols. 

At Skunking, Szechwan, the 
officials have contributed to¬ 
wards the support of the small 
girls’ orphanage in charge of 
German Women’s Missionary 
Union. 


At Fakumen , Manchuria , the 
Church took the lead in raising 
money for Famine Relief, secur¬ 
ing about Mex. $3,000.00. 

At Kiangchow , Shansi , the 
leader of the Confucian '‘Church”" 
shows interest in the Gospel, and 
frequently quotes from Christian 
papers. 
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At Wuhu , as the result of 
Christian propaganda, a model 
prison, and a large Government 
school lor girls have been 
opened. 

At Tengyueh , Yunnan, two 
hundred and fifty families of 
Lisu aborigines turned from 
demon worship to Christianity 
during 1920. 

As a result of a representation 
made to the Government through 
the Church, the up-rooting of the 
poppy crop in Putien Comity, 
Fukien, was secured. 

At Ningpo, the Y. M. C. A. 
took the lead in raising Famine 
Relief Funds, in which all classes 
participated and, through which, 
$14,000.00 was secured. 

At Kachck, Hainan , during 
the year, six Miao and Loi 
chapels were built: 2,000 heard 
the Gospel in twenty-one chapels, 
all built by the people them¬ 
selves. 

At Ting chow, Chihli , in con¬ 
nection with tile work of the 
Salvation Army, 735 soldiers 
professed conversion. Later, they 
were persecuted, and the work 
hindered. 

At Yencheng, Kiangsu, an 
anti-opium society was organized 
by the leading non-Christian 
ciiizens of the city, and Rev. 
Hugh W. White was asked to 
be the President. 

At Tsoyunhsien, Shansi , a 
missionary was invited to preach 
to the gentry, and teachers 
and students of the Government 
schools in the hall of the Hsi- 
bsin-she. (j% >£* t£.) 

At Kalgan , Chihli , a wealthy 
Chinese merchant donated the 
sum of $1,000.00 to the hospital. 
During the winter time, he dis¬ 
tributed about a thousand suits 
of clothing to poor people. 


At Yachow , Szeclnvan , the 
missionaries have been urged by 
local officials to take up work 
among the neighboring aborig¬ 
inal tribes, with a view to help¬ 
ing check their depredations. 

At Teh yang, Szeclnvan , many 
people have been coming to the 
chapels during recent disturb¬ 
ances. One such refugee said 
to the missionary: “ The only 
place of security now is the 
Gospel Hall.” 

At Chef00, one of the oldest 
families, for fifty years hostile to 
mission work, has recently raised 
money towards purchasing a 
piece of temple land for the use 
of the Hunter Corbett Academy. 

At Nantungchoiv , Kiangsu, 
graduates of the Government 
Normal School organized a so¬ 
ciety for the suppression of 
opium, cigarettes, gambling, and 
idolatry; street preaching, pos¬ 
ters, and tracts were the methods 
employed. 

At Shihwakai, Hupeh , the 
Provincial Postal Inspector asked 
the missionaries to recommend 
earnest Christians as postal 
agents to some places where 
they had had particular difficul¬ 
ties with their agents. 

At Taimingfu, Chihli , thou¬ 
sands attended meetings held by 
the Nazarene Mission. During 
a six weeks’ campaign, the 
Tabernacle had to be enlarged 
three times: overflow meetings 
were also held. 

At Chue how, Anhwei , seven 
literati were baptized. The 
Tuchun asked the city to care 
for 500 famine people until after 
the wheat harvest ; the city 
immediately turned to the Church 
for leadership in this matter. 

At Nanchang, Hupeh, the 
Municipal Lecture Hall is in 
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charge of a Christian, and the 
fact that the recently established 
Salt Monopoly is in charge of 
Christians, increases the con¬ 
fidence of the people therein 
considerably. 

Although the men in General 
Feng Yu-hsiang’s army liad not 
been paid for ten months, and b}' 
the end of the year saw their 
food supply almost exhausted, 
yet the influence of their General, 
and the Christians in their army, 
prevented a mutiny. 

At CJiengku , Shensi, the aban¬ 
donment of idolatry, and re¬ 
quests for Christian schools by 
educated people is reported. 
There is also a general willing¬ 
ness on the part of the clans to 
permit the use of ancestral 
temples for evangelistic services. 

At Hwangpei, Hupeh, the 
schools now teach that idolatry 
and Buddhism are foreign re¬ 
ligions. The missionaries are 
asked to speak on Christianity 
in the public halls; schools, 
prisons, and camps are open to 
approach with the Christian 
message. 

At Hokien , Chihli , the tioti- 
Christians urged the Christians to 
take charge of the Famine Relief 
Fund, and a middle school teacher 
is endeavoring to have Christian¬ 
ity preached in his village, with 
a view, so Ire says, to the stabi¬ 
lization of society. 

On the departure of the medical 
missionary from Fowchow , Sze¬ 
chwan, a delegation representing 
military and administrative offi¬ 
cials and gentry, wired and wrote 
to the mission executive urging 
that the doctor delay his depar¬ 
ture until a new one could arrive. 

At Tzeluitsing , Szechwan , 
the Independent Church opened 
an orphan society to care for 
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those left without parents, as the 
result of a cholera epidemic in 
the summer of 1920. The or¬ 
phans are taught useful trades, 
among other things. The same 
church maintains a reading 
room. 

At Siangtan, Hunan , the 
Buddhists are organizing work 
somewhat along the lines of the 
Community Church there, and 
the leaders of non-Christian char¬ 
ity organizations have urged the 
forming of a United Charity 
Organization under the leader¬ 
ship of the Community Church 
staff. 

At Tung/men, Peking , dur¬ 
ing the summer of 1920, a tem¬ 
porary Red Cross Society was 
organized under the influence of 
the Church, and the meetings 
were held in the chapel. The 
mission schools were crowded 
with women and children who 
came for refuge, and were well 
cared for while there. 

Choutsun, Shantung , was, 
until lately, quite anti-foreign ; 
following a church institute a 
Y.M C.A. membership campaign 
was inaugurated, and 680 city 
merchants, or their employees, 
including almost all the leading 
men of the city joined, each pay¬ 
ing about $ 2.00 in fees. 

At Hoyang, Shensi, the dis¬ 
trict magistrate asked the mis¬ 
sion to take charge of a girl, and 
another magistrate made the 
same request with regards to a 
young widow. This was done 
with the view to preventing the 
women from falling into the 
hands of bad people as the result 
of law suits. 

At Chaoyang , Kwangtung , a 
family of wealth and influence 
had a boy of 14 years, who had 
been studying in a mission 
school, and who desired to join 
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the Church; this step was heartily 
approved by his father. Such 
men are active in the movement 
to secure local support for the 
Christian hospital and schools. 

At Jao-Ngai, an out-station 
of Anpiug, Kweichow, a Miao 
couple left their home district 
rather than submit to pressure to 
grow the poppy; a poor Christian 
woman gave up her small holding 
of land, and did odd jobs rather 
than plant the poppy, and an¬ 
other Miao couple refused to 
live with their son because of 
his determination to plant the 
poppy. 

At Chaochowfu , Kwangtung , 
in the autumn of 1920, two mil¬ 
itary groups were in conflict; one 
army had the other besieged in 
the city. Oil request, the mis¬ 
sionaries succeeded in getting the 
trouble settled without military 
operations. I11 the same city, 
on the organization of a Famine 
Relief Drive, a missionary was 
elected Chairman, and the meet¬ 
ings were held at mission head¬ 
quarters. 

INDIA CHURCH AND CHINA 
CHURCH PROBUKMS- 

The following extracts from a 
letter written by Dr. Speer in 
reply to certain members of the 
India Church, have their bear¬ 
ing upon China problems. We 
therefore venture to give them 
a wider publicity. 

Primacy of the National Church. 

“ The principles for which we 
are seeking are principles which 
will be good always and every¬ 
where. Of these principles, one 
which we think is dear and 
unquestionable, is the principle 
of the primacy of the natioual 
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church. To be sure the Church 

is not an end in itself. 

And its glory is found in the 
measure of its achievement of 
these ends. To aid in the estab¬ 
lishment of such churches, and 
to work with them toward the 
evangelization of the world, is 
the aim of foreign missions as 
we conceive it. 

This is our aim in India. 
There, we rejoice to remember, 
the Church is already an in¬ 
dependent national church. 
Neither the Church in the 
United States nor any of its 
missions, has any ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction within its bounds. . 

.There are some other 

denominations which hold to 
the idea of a universal extension 
of the denomination, with all its 
parts governed from the home 
centre in Europe or America. 
But we have never accepted this 
idea. It is not our endeavor to 
spread the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States of America 
over the world, amalgamating 
with it, and subjecting to its 
jurisdiction, the churches which 
may have been founded by its 
missions in Japan and China, 
and India and elsewhere. We 
believe in an Indian Church, 
not identified with an American 
Church, but independent, nation¬ 
al, free, related to the churches 
of other lands as an equal, work¬ 
ing with them to save and unite 
mankind. 

Increase the Responsibility of the 
Indian Church. 

Holding this view, it would 
seem to us that the solution of 
the present problem is to be 
found, not in disparaging the 
Indian Church, nor in dividing 
its strength, nor in diminishing 
its responsibilities, but in just 
the opposite course, by increas- 
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ing its authority, by expecting 
more of it, by making it the 
great agency of evangelization. 
Instead of transferring a few 
strong Indian leaders from the 
Indian Church to a foreign 
mission, removing or dividing 
their obligation and allegiance, 
in order that they might share 
in the administration of money 
from America, we would transfer 
the administration of the money 
to the Indian Church, or to some 
such co-operative agent as is 
proposed by the Church in 
Japan. To transfer a few in¬ 
dividuals in the way proposed, 
might or might not be good for 
them, or for the administration 
of the work, but it would not 
give to the Indian Church its 
rightful place or development, 
and it might be a positive injury 
to that Church, involving un¬ 
democratic distinctions, with¬ 
drawing vital responsibilities 
and the leadership essential to 
their discharge, and exalting a 
temporary and purely subsidiary 
agency, such as the foreign mis¬ 
sion is, into the place of the 
authentic and enduring Church. 

Further 7 ransfer of Functions 

and of Contributions Possible. 

We are sure that the Board is 
entirely ready to consider the 
transfer to the Indian Church— 
Presbyteries, Synods, and Assem¬ 
bly 7 —of any of the responsibilities 
or functions remaining to the 
missions (which have, even now, 
no ecclesiastical authority what¬ 
soever), which the Indian Church 
is prepared to take over, and 
with them to transfer such annual 
contributions as its means allow, 
on such a basis of understanding 
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as will gradually accomplish the 
financial self-support of all its 
work by the Church. 

Fill Participation of Wome?i 
Desirable. 

There is one other element of 
this problem to which we should 
refer. It is not touched upon 
in your letter, and it has been 
largely passed over in other 
mission fields, iu the discussion 
of these questions. It is' the 
work nud place of women. Here 
in America, women are now on 
a political equality with men. 
In common life they have long 
been accorded a superior position- 
Iti our Church life the question 
of their equal participation is 
now before the Presbyteries; in 
our missions they have the same 
status with men. The transfer 
of functions and activities from 
missions to the Church, should 
provide in some way for the full 
participation of women in the 
administration of work to which 
they contribute equally with 
men.— China Council Bulletin . 

The seventy-seventh annual 
report of the Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion Press shows a decrease 
along certain lines of work. 
They have, however, spent much 
time in experimental work which 
it is difficult to tabulate. Among 
other things, the Press prints- 
eight journals for mission and 
educational institutions. During 
the year ending June 1921^ 
there were published in Chinese, 
82,609,178 pages, of which more 
than half were Scriptures, and 
iu English and bi-lingual work 
13,021,637 pages. 
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Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


During the latter part of July, 
the Y. M. C. A. held its sixth 
annual secretarial summer school 
at Killing, China. There were 
in attendance eighty-seven lead¬ 
ers and students, who represented 
twenty-eight associations, and 
The National Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. A number of prom¬ 
inent Chinese and Western 
leaders participated. 

For the year 1920-1921, the 
Canton Christian College enrolled 
a grand total of 1,259 students. 
They now have a summer ses¬ 
sion which, in July, enrolled 365 
students. This college is now an 
all-the-year-round school, which 
is perhaps a unique feature 
among colleges in China. 

Dr. Isaac Taylor Headland, 
who was for sixteen years a 
missionary in China, has since 
1914 occupied the chair of re¬ 
ligious education at Mt. Union 
College, where he teaches mis¬ 
sions, comparative study of re¬ 
ligious, classical myths, and the 
psychology of religion. He has 
recently received G. $25,000.00 
for tlie permanent endowment of 
his department. 

Christian churches in the United 
States have begun to organize to 
promote disarmament. June the 
fifth was set apart for sermons 111 
the churches, on the application 
of tlie Gospel to international 
relationships. Twenty thousand 
ministers signed an appeal put 
forth by the Church Peace Union, 
urging the President and Con¬ 
gress to take the lead in calling 
an international conference on 
disarmament. This petition was 
presented to President Harding 
on June 22nd. 


The Advisory Council of the 
China Christian Educational As¬ 
sociation have appointed a com¬ 
mittee to work on Standard 
Educational Tests and Scales, in¬ 
cluding Intelligence Tests, In 
order to avoid duplication of 
work, and to secure as much co¬ 
operation as possible on this 
large and important work, all 
who are working on Educational 
Tests or Scales or Intelligence 
Tests, are requested to com¬ 
municate with the Chairman of 
this Committee, Mr. Ralph C. 
Wells, Weihsien, Shantung, 
China, informing him of any 
work already undertaken or pro¬ 
jected, or experiments made along 
these lines. 

“Moral Welfare” for June 
1921, states that, according to 
press reports, within a period of 
five months, enough morphine 
and opium were shipped from 
the one port of Seattle to give a 
dose to each of the four hundred 
million men, women, and children 
in China. The article goes on 
to say, “ The very life of China 
is threatened by this traffic which 
has been forced upon her by 
Japan, the United States, and 
Great Britain. While in America 
there are some four million drug 
addicts, there are in China more 
than sixty millions.” We won¬ 
der how in the uncertain state of 
statistical information in China, 
the last statement is substan¬ 
tiated. 

The Chinese Home Missionary 
Society has, at present, about two 
thousand members, representing 
eighteen provinces and Chinese 
Christians abroad. They have 
received, up to date, a total of 
$30,07305. The missionaries 
are selected by a Committee on 
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Candidates, and great care is 
exercised in this regard. Both 
the Advisory Council of the 
London Missionary Society, and 
the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the American Methodist Mis¬ 
sion, South, have recognized the 
Chinese Home Missionary Soci¬ 
ety, as their organization. The 
Methodist Women’s Society has 
given over $ 1,000.00 a year to 
the work. 

The British Board of Study 
for the preparation of mission¬ 
aries 011 March nth, 1921, 
passed important recommenda¬ 
tions dealing with the better 
prepara lion of missionaries for 
educational work. These recom¬ 
mendations included the securing 
of better information as to educa¬ 
tional needs, tlie advance in pro¬ 
vision of educational training by 
missionary societies, opportu¬ 
nities to secure professional help 
during furlough, and the bringing 
of outgoing educational mission¬ 
aries into touch with the best 
modern educational systems. 
The expense of this is to be paid 
by the Boards. In addition, 
each outgoing missionary is to 
have a course in phonetics and 
linguistics. 

The animal report of the 
Hangchow Union Evangelistic 
Committee states that, during the 
year, there have been held three 
series of tent meetings each of 
about two weeks in length. The 
first series had an average atteu- 
dance of eight or nine hundred 
a day, the second of from three 
to four hundred, and the last of 
about one thousand iti attendance 
each night; in all about twenty- 
six thousand attended the meet¬ 
ings. The interest displayed 
stands out iu marked contrast to 
the conditions which prevailed a 
few years ago. 
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Athletes from Christian schools, 
together with Christians, were 
fairly prominent in the recent 
Far Eastern Olympic Games. 
Of twenty-nine competitors from 
Canton, nineteen were professing 
Christians, and twenty-four from 
schools under mission auspices. 
Of the Nanking representatives, 
of which there were seven, three 
were Christians. All the officials 
from Peking were Christians : 
the coach and three members of 
the basket ball team, and the two 
tennis competitors, together with 
others from North China, being 
also Christians. About ten or 
twelve of the Japanese athletes 
were also professing Christians. 
With the exception of possibly 
three or four of the Philippine 
athletes, all were from Christiau 
schools, or Christians. It is 
especially interesting to note that 
of tlie nine men chosen on the 
Executive Committee of the New 
National Athletic Union (Chi¬ 
nese), eight of them are Church 
members, and the ninth is a 
professing Christian. The pro¬ 
minence of Christians in these 
games is partly explained by the 
outstanding position of Christian 
education, and the presence of 
returned students. 

“ The isolation of our mis¬ 
sionary compounds in the midst 
of the great masses of people in 
those great Eastern cities is 
something that surely does im¬ 
press one who visits those lands. 
How you yearn to see the stream 
of life-giving water that comes 
out of these missionary institu¬ 
tions have a chance to flow out 
into the community life, and yet, 
as yon stand there and look, it 
seems verily that the school is 
surrounded by its compound wall, 
and the college by its compound 
wail, and the hospital by its 
compound wall, aud that great 
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mass lies out there, that keeps 
you awake by day and by night. 
Now, what is necessary ? Simply, 
it seems to me, that we as Board 
administrators should realize that 
the mission compound is a settle¬ 
ment, that the hospital is another 
settlement, there in that college 
campus still another, but that all 
of these need to be reinforced 
and strengthened by the addition 
of socially-trained workers to the 
staff, who might bring together 
the whole impact of the Christian 
forces of that particular institu¬ 
tion upon that great mass of 
population living all about—that 
population which presses in from 
every side.” Miss M. K. Howell. 
From speech at Foreign Missions 
Conference, 1921. 

In October, the second biennial 
meeting of the International 
Labor Conference of the League 
of Nations will be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, preceded by a meet¬ 
ing of the International Working 
Women’s Congress. China will 
be represented at both of these 
gatherings by Miss Zung Wei- 
tsung of Shanghai, who is going 
to Geneva under the auspices of 
the National Y. W. C. A. of 
China. The invitation to send 
a delegate was entrusted by the 
officials of the Congress to Miss 
Agatha Harrison, who has re¬ 
cently joined the staff of the 
National Committee of the Y. W. 
C. A. as industrial secretary, as 
she came from England through 
America en route to her new work. 


The Central Government has 
taken no steps to send an official 
delegate to either conference, 
although the leading nations of 
the world have participated in 
these gatherings heretofore. 
Moreover, China has, as yet, no 
truly representative organization 
of industrial workers, through 
which such delegates might also 
be sent. The industrial situation 
here, however, is so rapidly 
becoming acute, especially as 
concerns the thousands of illit¬ 
erate women and girls who are 
being taken on in China’s many 
new factories, that it was felt that 
this opportunity must not be lost 
for another two years. Various 
groups of people in Shanghai 
were called into consultation, and 
Miss Zung sailed in August, to 
visit England en route , and to 
attend both conferences in the 
capacity of a fraternal delegate. 
Miss Zung is well qualified for 
this heavy responsibility. She 
is a graduate of the McTyeire 
School for Girls, and of Smith 
College in America, and has 
recently been giving half time to 
the staff of the Sun Pao, and the 
remaining half of her time to the 
publicity work of the Y. W. C. A. 
Upon her return in December, 
she will be able to bring before 
the Chinese especially, many 
matters concerning which there 
should arise an intelligent public 
opinion during these very years, 
when China is inevitably to be 
drawn into the industrial system 
of the world. 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$t is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

BIRTHS. 

July : 

25th, at Killing, to Mr. and Mrs, 
Harry demons, a daughter, Emily 
Barber Clemons. 


DEATHS. 

Junk : 

15th, at Kirin, Mrs. T. M. Barker, 
AUGUST: 

8th, at Nanking, Miss Esther H. 
Butler, for 34 years, missionary 
(Friends). 
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ARRIVALS. 

April : 

24th, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. F, 
E. Dilley and six children, P.N. 

29th, from U S.A., Mr. and Mrs. P. 
C. Cassat, Miss Barbara, and Miss 
Margaret Wilson, P.N. 

May : 

13th, from England, Rev. C. G. and 
Mrs. Sparham, London Mission (ret.). 

29th, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. G. 
Tootell and two children, Miss K. H. 
Wead, P.N. 

From U.S.A., Miss Marie Dowling, 
Bapt. Mission (r<-t.). 

Junk : 

14th, from England, Dr. E. A. 
Woods, London Mission (ret.). 

17th, from England, G. R. Beynon 
and Mrs. Beynon, London Mission 
(ret.), MissT. I. Beardsley, P.N. 

From U.S.A., Rev. F. W. Deiterich 
and wife, and two children, M.K.F.B. 
(ret.). 

July: 

8th, from U.S.A., Miss May Hayes, 
P.N. 

loth, from Manila, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Gunn, Miss Harriet Gunn, and 
Miss Helen Gunn, P.N. 

21st, from U.S.A., Miss Mary I. 
Jones, Bapt. No. (ret.), Miss Ella C. 
Glover, W.F.M.S., and Miss Annie 
Wolfe, C.M.S. 

August : 

5th, from U.S.A., Miss D. R. Hart, 
Kuling School. 

8th, from U.S.A., Mrs, Mae Iry, 
Robert Sonnenberg, and Mrs. Son- 
uenberg, all Pentecostal. 


DEPARTURES. 

May : 

28th, to U.S.A., Bishop W. S. Lewis, 
M. E. Church, Walter Seymour, Pres. 
No. 

June: 

18th, to U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs, Rudd 
and four children, Bapt. No., Mr. and 
Mrs. J. E. Brown and three children, 
Miss L. Abbott, For. Chr. Mission, 
Dr. W. H. Hudson and son, Miss N. 
McMullen, Pres. So., L. M, Hether- 


ington, M.E.F.B. To Canada, Dr. 
J. S. Keeler and wife, M.E.F.B. 

24th, to U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. 
Crawford and two children, Yale 
Mission. 

251I1, to U.S.A., Mrs. R. D. Stafford 
and three children, Miss Elizabeth 
Nash, Miss Emma Irving, Miss Viola 
Hill. Miss Hervey, Miss Liiiau van 
Hook, Miss Shoemaker, Rev. and 
Mrs. C. S. Keen and children, all 
Baptist No., Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 
James, Mr. and Mrs, W. H. Congdon 
and one child. Rev. Paul Hutchinson, 
Rev. Henry Leitzel and wife, and one 
child, Rev. J. F. Peat and wife, all 
M.E.F.B., Rev. and Mrs. D. R. 
Richardson and two children, Miss 
Florence Niekles, Rev. J. M. Blain 
and wife, and two children, P, So., 
Dr. Elizabeth Lewis, Pres. No., Miss 
Kate L- Ogborn. Miss Mary Blackford, 
all W.F.M.S. 

29th, to U.S.A., Miss J. D. Jones, 
Miss Elizabeth Richey, W.F.M.S., 
Rev. A. W. Billing and wife and four 
children, Rev. and Mrs. Johnnaber 
and two children, Rev. and Mrs. 
Terman and two children, all M.E.F.B. 

July : 

9th, to U.S.A., Miss Emma Lyon, 
Miss Weisona Wilkinson, For. Chr. 
Mission, Rev. and Mrs. W. H, Hobart, 
M.E.F.B., Miss Bettie Ridgeway, 
M. E. Cli. So., Rev. H. P. Lair and 
wife, and one child, Dr. and Mrs. 
Heimberger and three children, Pres. 
No. 

16th, to U.S. A., Mrs. K. J. Hall and 
two children, Miss Klise Eddy, Pres. 
No., Dr. R. T. Shields, Pres. So., 
Miss Adelia Dodge, Y.W.C.A. 

20th, to U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Baukliardt and three children, 
M.E.F.B., Miss P. C. Weils, W.F.M.S, 
23rd, to U.S.A., R. A. panning and 
wife, and two children, Rev. F. S. 
Niles and wife, Mrs. J. M. Espey 
and two children, Rev. Ramsey 
and two daughters, all Pres. No., 
Rev. A. A. Talbot and wife, and four 
children, Miss Jessie D. Hall, Pres. 
So., Miss Rebecca Messimer, Miss 
Marion Firor, Ref. Cii. in U.S.A., 
Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Gold (furlough), 
Rev, and Mrs. Robert A. Wilson and 
five children, A.C.M. 

August : 

9 th, To U.S.A., Miss Florence 
Reisner, Independent, Miss Kate 
Robinson, Chinkiang Orphanage. 
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Professor Suh Hu who was born in Shanghai, began his 
education in an old-fashioned village school. He received his B.A. 
from Cornell in 1914, and later studied at the Sage School of 
Philosophy in the same place. He is now professor in the 
Government University at Peking. The article on Moh Tih is 
taken from the unpublished manuscript of a thesis which deals 
with the. development oi logic in China. 

The Rev. A, L. Warnshuis, D.D., was formerly amissionary 
in Amoy under the Reformed Church of America (Presbyterian). 
Later he was evangelistic secretary of the China Continuation 
Committee, and is now an associate of J. H. Oldham on the 
International Missionary Committee. 

The Rev. William Lrvrrktt, B.A. (Yale), is a member of 
the American Presbyterian Mission, North. He has spent twenty- 
five years at Nodoa, Haitian. For nineteen years he was engaged 
in evangelistic work and for the last five years in educational work. 

Mr. Karl L. Terman is connected with the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission. He has been engaged in educational work in 
Kiukiaug and Nanehang for five years. 

Tai Ping-hkncj is a Middler in the Theological School of 
Saint John’s University, Shanghai, He has had considerable 
experience in Boy Scout and Y. M. C. A. work. 
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General subject; The Chinese Church (its present state, its future task, its 
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Vice-Chairmen—Rev. J. T. Proctor, D,P. and 
Rev. Z. T, Kaung. 

Secretary—Rev. E. C. Lobsnstine. 
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Ail question-; about the Conference should be addressed to the Executive 
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Editorial 


The “Pacific” Conference of five World 
Cbe paciflc Powers called by President Harding to meet 
.. . vi * n Washington on November irth, 1921 , is 

differently christened by different people. Great Britain and 
Japan were first invited : then France, and later China : other 
nations will participate on problems affecting them. Its chief 
problem appears likely to be the tangle of political interests 
centering in the Pacific Ocean. This most vitaiiy concerns 
the future and peace of mind of China. Though far removed 
from the routine of Christian work, this Conference looms 
large in the mind of Chinese Christians, and its results will 
bear heavily on the thinking of all Chinese about Christianity. 
The Conference amounts to an adjourned meeting of the Peace 
Conference: an awakened international conscience and a 
keener sense of world solidarity are somewhat more in evidence 
now than then. We need not, however, look for any vociferous 
inauguration of the international mtllenium ! The Chinese 
attitude to the Conference has passed from glowing optimism, 
through despondent pessimism to a chastened hope that some¬ 
thing of some kind will happen showing promise for the futtue. 
We must help guard against the danger of Chinese expectations 
being engulfed in bitter resentment It is possible that a ter¬ 
minus ad quern may be indicated for extra-territoriality. Some 
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modus operand?, may bn achieved for co-operation on and around 
the Pacific which will give the problems concerned a chance for 
just and adequate joint consideration. It armaments are ieduced 
as a result of the Conference, militarism in China as well as else¬ 
where will receive a deserved blow. The setting free of enormous 
funds used for militaristic purposes will at once profoundly in¬ 
fluence education everywhere. Government education in China 
will then have its chance. If armaments are not reduced nor 
friendly co-operation achieved, then the gospel of force will have 
almost a free hand. Now, what message can we give under 
these circumstances? One suggestion can be culled from the 
statement of a prominent Christian financier. He indicated 
two possible solutions to China’s present problems, (i) A 
dictatorship. (2) The slower process of Christianization. Even 
if a better political solution than a dictatorship should be found 
for the present, yet the second is the only real because the only 
lasting solution. No Conference can suddenly heal China’s 
diseases. Like all other nations, China has sinned, and for her 
own sins must give account. The glaring injustice of other 
nations does not minimize this fact. Above all, then, Chinese 
Christians should be called on to pray for the Conference and for 
China. All should pray that God would move ou the hearts of 
the statesmen attending the Conference, that they may show that 
Christian principles have guided their decisions even though 
not all the problems are immediately settled. All of us together 
should pray in the spirit of the resolutions given below which 
are being signed by a large number of Christians to be duly 
forwarded. The power of Christ is needed in this world 
situation as much as in the individual heart. 

* * * 

To the Secretary of the Washington Conference, 
limitation ot c/o The Honorable Charles E- Hughes, 

Brmamente. Secretary of State of the U.S.A., 

Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

It. is with great satisfaction that we have learned of the Con¬ 
ference, which has been called to discuss the question of the 
limitation of armaments and other problems affecting the peace of 
the world, and especially of the countries bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean. 

We, the undersigned, representatives of many countries, resid¬ 
ing in China, are profoundly interested in all questions touching 
the welfare of the Far East. With the fearful picture before us of 
suffering, devastation, and death caused by past wars, and with 
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grave apprehension of future wars yet more terrible than those that 
are past, we write to assure you of our wliole-bearted sympathy 
with you in your momentous undertaking, realizing how disastrous 
would be a war in the Far Bast to every constructive religious, 
educational, and commercial movement in China. We earnestly 
hope that this Conference may bring about such mutual understand¬ 
ing among the nations, as shall remove suspicion and distrust, lead 
to the limitation of armaments, and set forward the Christian 
ideals of justice and good-will. 


Bishop Bannister 
Bishop Huntington 
Rev. E. Sihvonen 
Rev. E. C. Cooper 
R. K, Veryard, Esq. 
Rev. A. M. Sherman 
Rev. W. Rowley 

* 


Comm urns. 


C.M.S. 

A.C.M. 

F.M.S. 

W.M.M.S. 

Y.M.C.A, 

A.C.M. 

W.M.M.S. 


Rev. S. H. Dixon 
Rev. D. F. Stamps 
M. Chaplain, Rsq. 
Deaconess Plie’ps 
Miss Sutton 
Miss Speiden 


W.M.M.S. 

vS.B.C. 

A.P.N. 

A.C.M, 

Y.W.C.A, 

A. B.F.M.S. 


* 


* 


From seven platforms, forty-nine preacheis of 
“Cbe Social maf1 y denominations spoke, on July 16th, 1921, 
dRcssaae of t great Hyde Park Demonstration on the 
Social Message of Christianity. This demonstra¬ 
tion indicates an effort on the part of British Christians to 
understand what is the Christian message for the day. It 
indicates also a move on the part of the churches to correct 
that laissez faire attitude through which many of the modern 
problems have been ignored or unanswered by the Christian 
church. The following significant resolution was passed which 
has a bearing on the present needs of China and the heavy 
responsibility of the “Pacific” Conference. 

“In face of the collapse of our existing economic, indus¬ 
trial, and social order, and of so much blindness in statesman¬ 
ship, this meeting urges all men and women of good will to 
recognize that (he solution of the deadlock can be found only 
in the practical application of the principles of Christianity to 
all the departments of human life. 

It declares that a persistent refusal to apply these principles 
of Truth, Justice, and Brotherly Love is a denial of Jesus 
Christ, who lived and died for their establishment on earth. 

It further records its conviction that the present system, 
being based largely on unrestricted competition for private and 
sectional advantage, must be brought to an end, since it fosters 
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the sins of avarice and injustice, lays a yoke of thraldom upon 
masses of men and women, and leads almost inevitably to war. 

Therefore this meeting calls upon all Christian people to 
find in the failure of the old society a supreme opportunity 
lor the building up of a new order that shall be founded on 


brotherly co-operation in service for the common good.” 

It is interesting to note in this connection that during the 
year Mr. Sherwood Eddy took over to England a group of 
thirty people, including some China missionaries, who formed 
a seminar to study social and industrial problems there. We 
are glad to note this aggressive Christian attitude to one of our 
outstanding problems. 

* -t- Y 

The hope for effective action against the traffic in 
narcotics finds.its pivot in the League of Nations, 
where au international campaign is being started 
against an international problem. International efforts against 
this evil are a proof that Christian principles are gaining in 


fighting 

Drugs. 


influence in spite of present-day commercial and social chaos. 
The nations are also beginning to move individually to meet 
their responsibility in this matter. International ideals must 
be applied by individual nations and individuals. The United 
States, which shares with Great Britain the stigma of manu¬ 
facturing most of the morphine now coming to China, is 
moving to correct this ignoble situation. A bill is now before 
Congress to prohibit the importation and exportation, into or 
out of the United States, the territories under its control, or 
places where it exercises extra-territorial jurisdiction, of any 
“opium or cocaine or any salts, derivatives or preparations of 
opium or cocaine. 7 ’ The privilege of ‘in transit’ shipments 
will also be withdrawn unless such shipments are approved by 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Secretary of Commerce. This exception is made where the 
drugs are needed for medicinal purposes, and bought and sold 
under proper official guarantees. This is an encouraging move¬ 
ment. It indicates an aroused public couscience, and it is to be 
hoped that other countries concerned in the manufacture of and 
trade in these drugs will follow suit. But individuals must also 
help in promoting this reform movement, and at this time especi¬ 
ally American missionaries. The Secretary of the Committee 
of Reference and Counsel, on behalf of that Committee, has put 
much time and energy into promoting the passage of this bill. 
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He makes a very practical suggestion indicating how at this time 
missionaries can help. They could write to the Congressmen 
and Senators from their own state , and also to influential friends 
at home, requesting them to write to said Congressmen and 
Senators with a view to urging the passage of this bill. Tf every 
American missionary would do this, it would have a tremendous 
influence. This is something practical that can be done at once. 
* * * 

Chinese Ibome The Chinese Home Missionary Society held 
missionary Society its second annual conference from July 9U1 
v ' to 13th, 1921, at Peitaiho. One huudred 
and forty-one delegates were present : of these, 64 were women 
and 77 men. Considerable enthusiasm was shown. Sugges¬ 
tions were made looking to an interchange of delegates with 
the Heilungkiang Presbyterian Home Missionary work and the 
Home Mission Society of the Sung Kong Hui. Since this 
meeting the Presbyterian Home Missionary Society has asked 
that its work at Heilungkiang be iucluded in the work of the 
Chinese Home Missionary Society. It was decided to increase 
the number of auxiliary societies to twenty, and it was hoped 
that the membership of these auxiliaries would increase to at 
least 5,000. It was also decided to increase the number of 
mission stations, to extend the work to Mongolia and Thibet, 
and to raise for the support of the work of the society $20,000. 
The students of the Peking Women’s College have pledged to 
raise money in support of Miss Chen for one year. It was 
decided also to suggest to the churches in China to set a 
monthly day of prayer for the work of the society. This 
Society is making slow but steady progress. It is a promising 
nucleus for an indigenous missionary movement in China. 

* * * 

^Literature November 1920, several Christian literature or- 
SunOag. ganizations unitedly promoted a special literature 
campaign. We understand that, as a result of this 
campaign, there was, shortly after the campaign was put over, 
considerable upward rise in the curve of literature bought by 
Chinese. Now, believing that reading will help make a live 
church, we are glad to note that this special literature day is to 
be repeated this year. It is suggested that it be held on the 
first Sunday in November, but where that is impossible another 
Sunday may be utilized. The scheme is, of course, to promote 
the selling of Chinese books by and to Chinese. A part of this 
scheme is the issue of special coupons on which twenty per 
cent discount on Chinese books is given by those interested in 
the scheme. This enables a missionary to purchase a coupon 
and leaves to the friend who receives it the selection of the 
books. We are glad to note that Christian Chinese are buying 
more and more books each year. 
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promotion of 3nterceseton 

M. T. Staupprr. 

“ And it shall come to pass in the latter days, that the mountain of Jehovah’s 
house shall ’be (established on the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. And many peoples shall g» 
and say, Come ye, and. let us go up to the mountain of Jehovah, to the house of 
the God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in bis 
paths: for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of Jehovah from 
Jerusalem. And he will judge between the nations, and will decide concerning 
many peoples; and they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they^earn war any more.” Isaiah 2: 2-5. 

The “Pacific” Conference 

“‘Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” May the 
Pacific Conference bring about some positive good to the international rela¬ 
tionship of the nations to be assembled.’ ” Cheng ting T. Wang, 

“Let us pray that ‘the incurable faith of men in the ultimate goal of 
international peace and justice ’ may drive the conviction home to the heart 
of every delegate, Christian and non-Christian, that such faith can only be 
inspired by a supreme and righteous God who rules and over-rules in the 
affairs of men and’nations.’’ Mrs, F, D. Gamewell 

“Whatever may be the result of the Conference in Washington, I feel 
that the Church in China may well pray that a spirit of reconciliation, 
fellowship, and goodwill may be increased by the Conference, and that 
distrust and want of faith in the sincerity of others may be removed.” Rt. 
Rev, IV. Banister, 

“ That China may be delivered from the domination of any one power, 
from the thraldom of her own militarists and from financial insolvency ; that 
the Christian nations may prove her true friends and that the spirit and out¬ 
come of the Conference may incline her to give more ready ear to the Christ- 
tiaii message.” J. IV. Lowrie, D.D. 

“ Let ns pray for all who take part in the Washington Conference and 
for the peoples and governments they represent; that an honest and expectant 
desire for 'a ^settlement of Pacific problems based on goodwill may possess 
them ; that Christ’s ideals for the common life of men and their application 
to these problems may be clearly apprehended and fearlessly preached by His 
Church; and that the .e ideals may find effective expression in the conclusions 
of the Conference.” E. E. Barnett, 

“ Let 11s pray that the Lord of Lords, Who ruleth over the nations of the 
world will guide and bless the deliberations of the Pacific Conference to the 
end that the rights anil claims of the weaker nations shall be respected and the 
selfishness of the Big Powers be over ruled so that His Kingdom of righteous¬ 
ness, peace and joy may prevail.” R. Y. Lo. 


Contributed Articles 


The Christian Movement in China and the 
Pacific Conference 

A Symposium 

ever the result is it will have a marked effect on 
Mission work. If the threat of war in the East is done away 
with, and if better relations between China and her neighbors 
come about, missionary work can be carried on more easily. 
If hatred and suspicion remain as at present, it means a 
disturbed China and more difficulties and hindrances. Our 
work is at present greatly embarrassed by the internal disorders 
of China and we want to see peace within the borders of this 
country for the good of the Chinese and for the success of the 
Missionary enterprise; war and the expectation of war are 
injurious to both. We wish to see peace within China, peace 
betweeu Japan and China, and peace between both these 
Eastern countries and the countries of the West. 

Political Conferences are apt to disappoint those who hope 
too much from them and no one is foolish enough to expect that 
the present one will be able to settle everything in the far East; 
but it is a sincere attempt to bring about a state of peace by 
finding a reasonable solution of the most pressing differences 
between the Bast and the West and between the nations of the 
East themselves. Therefore missionaries everywhere will follow 
its deliberations not only with their interest but with their 
hopes and prayers. 

F. R. Graves. 


The editor has asked me to write a few words on the 
Pacific Conference from the point of view of world peace and 
the application of Christian ideals. There can be no doubt 


m 


HE Conference on Disarmament which will meet in 
Washington in November is something in which mis¬ 
sionaries are interested because they know that what- 


Note.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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that the time is more than ripe for the holding of this gathering. 
How far it may be possible for statesmen to shake themselves free 
from the official and habitual point of view is a quevstion that 
only the event can show. But this seems to me the most urgent 
need. Can the meeting be held on a basis of real racial equality, 
so that the voice of China will be allowed to count for every 
whit as much as that of Japan or England ? Can those who 
meet look at the problem as one concerning the well-being and 
harmonious relations of men and women in countless homes 
and villages rather than as a matter of adjusting the claims ot 
rival capitalistic combinations and of states concerned mainly 
to press their national interests ? Will it be possible to get 
away, for once, from the idea that armed force gives a right to 
dictate, or even to modify terms of agreement that ought to rest 
on equal justice for all ? Are we to repudiate the view that the 
stronger have the right to exploit the weaker for their own 
financial or political advantage ? 

I regard these as the big questions, on the answer to which 
the value of the Conference will depend. No permanent peace 
is to be found by the mere adjustment of contending claims 
through a compromise between nations chiefly anxious to secure 
each its own economic advantage or 11 honour.” There must 
be a recognition of the fact that injury to any one nation brings 
suffering to all, and injustice towards any lowers the standards 
of justice for all. When one sees how these basic principles were 
neglected at Versailles one tends to be pessimistic about the 
Pacific Conference. However we have now the terrible conse¬ 
quences of false peace to teach us to work on other lines, if we 
can but learn. That those who gather at Washington may be 
ready to learn of God and see His purpose of good for all His 
family may well be our prayer. If their eyes were opened to 
see the things that belong to the world during this gathering, 
national and international policy would soon have to be changed 
in many other directions. 

Henry T. Hodgkin. 


One of the strongest hindrances to the progress of 
Christianity in China is, doubtless, the inconsistency of the 
western nations. On the one hand, missionaries have come 
from those lands to preach the Gospel exhorting us to be 
like God’s children, kind, forbearing, honest, just, and sacri¬ 
ficial, which all is very commendable. On the other hand, 
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their governments have not at all hesitated in inflicting on 
China wrongs and injustices which can never be defended 
with Christian principles, or any principles. How can we 
harmonize the two? 

This hindrance was much intensified and made more real 
than ever during the European War when the so-called 
Christian nations were using the most highly scientific weapons 
to annihilate the flower of their youth. Where was the 
“ Power” of Christianity which it claimed to have in the lives 
of men? The worst was yet to come. The outcome of the 
Versailles Conference proved to be almost the last straw to 
break not the camel’s back but the back of Christianity. 
People seemed to have just grounds for believing that the days 
of Christianity were gone forever and that they had to look for 
something else to take its place. 

Many non-Christian Chinese have frankly admitted that 
the Christian principles of life are superior to what we have. 
If we were to stop there, what good would they do? Mere 
Christian principles or knowledge of such will not make men 
Christians. The most important thing is the application of 
these principles and the weaving of the same into the everyday 
life of the individual as well as of the nation. A man or a 
nation can not be truly Christian until their lives are trans¬ 
formed by the power of Christianity. The Christian religion 
can not continue to wield any influence for good, unless its life¬ 
transforming power can retain its efficacy. 

Now, the world’s attention is riveted on the proposed 
Pacific Conference, which, it is commonly agreed, is fraught 
with tremendous possibilities. Already, what conjectures! 
Suspicions! Expectations! And prophecies! After all, is 
not permanent peace the ultimate and highest aim? How can 
we help attain it ? Not through talking Christianity but 
through the application of Christian principles in the lives of 
the delegates that will attend, in the conduct of the Conference 
itself, and in the lives of the nations that will be represented. 
Let the power of Christianity reign in the Conference ! May 
all the deliberations be dominated not by the spirit of Mammon 
and Might but by the spirit of Christ and His sacrificial love 
and service! 

The practical question is, “How can we help make the 
spirit of Christ supreme at the Conference ? ” This can be done 
only when the Christians and Christian organizations through- 
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out the world will, by word and deed, insist on the Conference 
giving full application to the Christian principles of love, justice 
and service in studying every problem on the agenda. 
Failing this, the Versailles Conference will repeat itself at 
Washington. The world has met one severe disillusionment 
in the Paris Peace Treaty, and a repetition of this experience 
will change the hindrances to the cause of Christianity in China 
and elsewhere almost into a death-blow. This, in turn, will 
dash our hopes of permanent peace to the ground. 

We fervently hope and pray that this will not be the case. 
The only assurance of averting the danger and of achieving 
our object, however, is in the Christians and Christian forces 
everywhere demonstrating the reality and power of Jesus and 
His principles of love, righteousness and justice in their own 
lives and in the lives of nations. Only in this way, will 
the highest aspirations of mankind attain a triumphant realiza¬ 
tion. Will the Christians and Christian organizations through 
out the world arise, accept the challenge and Christianize the 
Pacific Conference? 

David Z. T. Yui. 


-# ^ ^ -»-— 

The Logic of Moh Tih and His School 

SUH HU 

ROOK I. INTRODUCTORY. 

I. 

“T1F the philosophical literature of the period extending 
I I from the death of Confucius (478 B.C.) to the last 

^ quarter of the fourth century B.C., very little reliable 

source-material has been preserved to us. There is, to 
be sure, a large amount of literature traditionally attributed 
to the several leading disciples of Confucius and to their follow¬ 
ers. But probably no student trained in textual and “higher” 
criticism will dare to accept such material as genuinely belong¬ 
ing to the period to which it has been generally ascribed. 
That is a question which does not much concern us here, for 
however trustworthy or dubious such material may be, it con¬ 
tains little or nothing which throws any light on the develop¬ 
ment of the method of philosophy of the age. The exceptions 
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to this statement are the Commentaries on the Chun Chiu , 
by Kung Yang and Kuoh Liang, both disciples of Tze Hsia, 
and the Ta Hsuok and the Chung Yung y generally attributed 
to the disciple of Tsan Tze, a disciple of Confucius. But even 
these works contribute little to a history of ancient Chinese 
logic. The Kung Yang and Kuoh Liang commentaries can 
only serve as illustrations of the Confuciau doctrine of rectific¬ 
ation of names which has already been discussed in Part II of 
this essay. The Ta Hsuok and the Chung Yung are impor¬ 
tant, not because of their own merits, but because of the part 
they played many centuries later in furnishing a method or 
methods for the new “Confuciau” philosophies of Sung and 
Ming. 

Of the non-Confucian schools of this period, too, little 
source-material has come down to us. The works entitled An 
Tze Chun Chiu y and Lieh Tze y can certainly not be assigned 
to this period. The Seventh Book of the Lieh Tze probably 
contains a fairly trustworthy account of the “Epicurean” 
ethics of the School of Yang Chu. But none of these works 
is of any value for our present purpose. 

The only work of real importance,—though it, too, is not 
tree from later interpolations,—is a collection of fifty-three 
books under the title of Moh Tze , that is, the teachings of Moh 
Tih. None of these fifty-three books, it seems to me, was 
actually written by Moh Tih himself. The major portion of 
this work, Books 8—26, and 28-30, consists of records, probably 
written by the early Mohists, of the essential doctrines of Moh 
Tih. Books 38, 39 and 40 contain his occasional sayings and 
conversations and anecdotes, most if not all of which can be 
accepted as records by the early Mohist school. Books 43-53, 
dealing with the arts of fortification and city defense, can 
probably also be so regarded. Books 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 27, 31, 41 
and 42 are later compilations based on certain fragmentary 
sayings and anecdotes. Books 32-37, which will be studied in 
detail in subsequent chapters of this essay, are here accepted 
as the works of the later or new Mohist School. Books 1 and 
2 contain nothing but moralist platitudes decidedly more Con¬ 
fuciau than Mohistic. 

We can not here take up the details of textual and higher 
criticism of this remarkable collection. Nor can we consider 
here the problem of the synoptic books, namely, Books 8-10, 
11-13, 14-16, 17-19, 23-25, 28-30, which were written in the 
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form of trilogies with verbal variations and much overlapping 
and repetition—a problem resembling in many respects that 
of the synoptic gospels in the New Testament. Suffice it to 
say that this collection was long ignored by the hostile Con- 
fuciau scholars, and consequently suffered many textual corrup¬ 
tions. During the last 140 years, however, the general move¬ 
ment to revive ancient learning has brought this work to the 
attention of scholars,—and, since the publication of Pill Yuan’s 
edition with commentaries in 1874 it has had the benefit of 
many great textual critics like Chang Hui-yen, Wang Lien-sun, 
Wang Yin-tze, Yii Yeh, and Sun Yi-yong. Mr. Sung Yi- 
yong’s 1907 edition of the work, embodying all the previous 
notes and commentaries together with his own, is still the best 
edition available. 


II. 

Moh Tib, perhaps one of the greatest souls China has ever 
produced, has never had a biographer until the twentieth 
century. Sze-ma Chien, the great historian, gave him a vague 
notice of only twenty-four words in his “Records of a His¬ 
torian.”* In his 1907 edition of the Moh Tze , Sun Yi-yong 
wrote a short biography of Moh Tih| based entirely 011 con¬ 
temporary testimony, documentary records and the internal 
evidences found in the Moh Tze, According to Mr. Sun, Moh 
Tib was probably born during the reign of King Ting (or King 
Chin-ting, B.C, 468-441), and died in the last years of King 
An (B.C. 401-376). Mr. Sun held that Moh Tih probably 
died after 381 B.C., because the death of the famous general 
Wu Chi which occurred in that year was mentioned in Book I 
of the Moh Tze, 

These dates seem to be disputable. In the first place, the 
three books 011 which Mr. Sung based his theory, namely, 
Books 1, 27 and 41, in all probability are either later compil¬ 
ations or contain obvious interpolations. Moreover, the death 
of General Wu Chi was also mentioned in the “ Lu Sze Chun 
Chiu ” (Book xix, cb. 3) in connection with an incident 
which directly contradicts Mr. Sun’s theory. There we are 
told jin the year of Wu Chi’s death, Mang Sben, head or 
“Elder Master” (Chu Tze)\ of the Mohists, together with 185 


•Generally translated “ Historical Records.” 
t Vol. VIII, Pp. q 1-20. 
t See below 3 of this chapter. 
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of his disciples, perished in a city which he had been in¬ 
structed to defend. Before his death, Mang Shen sent two 
envoys to another Mohist named Tien Shiang Tze, and con¬ 
ferred on him the office of “Elder Mastership’ 5 of the Mohists. 
From this we infer that by 381 B.C. “ Mohistn ” had already 
become an organized and recognized institution and the system 
of “apostolic succession” had been in vogue. All this could 
not have been accomplished during the life-time of its founder. 
The logical conclusion would be that Moh Tih had been dead 
long before 381 B.C. 

Furthermore, we learn from the Tan Kung * that Kung- 
shu Pan, the famous mechanician, whose meeting with Moh 
Tih is sufficiently attested, was present at the funeral of the 
mother of Ki Kang-tze. We know that Ki Kaug-tze died in 
468 B.C., and his father died in 492 B.C.f The death of the 
mother probably occurred somewhere between these two dates, 
say, 480 B.C. This would mean that Kung-shu Pan who was 
old enough to offer his new mechanical device for her burial, 
was probably born at least twenty years before, that is, about 
500 B.C. His contemporary, Moh Tih, was probably born 
about the same time. 

Thus we may conclude that Moh Tih lived approximately 
between 500 and 420 B.C. He was a native of the State of Lu, 
that is, he was a compatriot of Confucius. Consequently, he 
was brought into contact with the Confucian School which, 
after the death of Confucius, was then spreading over the 
several .States. According to some sources, he actually studied 
in the Confucian schools. 

He became dissatisfied with the ritualism and formalism 
of the Confucians who were busily engaged ill the task of 
codifying the traditional customs, rites, and moral laws into an 
elaborate system of rules regulating every human relationship 
and every phase of human conduct. He was of a highly 
religious temperament and was disgusted with the early Con¬ 
fucians who accepted the ancient institution of ancestral worship, 
and devised extravagant rituals for funeral and burial, but who 
were mostly atheists, and at best aguostics.| Nor could he 
accept the Confucian doctrine of determinism, which held that 
“life and death are pre-determined, and wealth and honors are 


♦That is, Book II of the Li Ki. 

t Tso’s Commentary on the Chun Chiu, years 3 and 27 of Duke Ai. 
t Lun Yu, XII, 5. 
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in the hands of Providence.’’* Above all he rebelled against 
their attitudinarianism which refused to consider the practical 
consequences of beliefs, theories, and institutions, f 

So he founded a new school, the only school in Ancient 
China which enjoyed the distinction of being called by the 
name of its founder, namely, “Mohism. 1 ’ For in the Chinese 
language even Confucianism has never been called “Con¬ 
fucianism 5 5 but “Yu 51 (-f§|). As a system of thought, Mohistn 
has much in common with Utilitarianism and Pragmatism. 
(This we shall presently discuss in the chapters following.) 

But Mob Tih was more than a philosopher. He was 
the founder of a religion. Indeed he was the only Chinese 
who can truly be said to have founded a religion. For Taoism 
was never founded by Lao Tze, nor was Confucianism as a 
religion founded by Confucius. But Mohism was once a re¬ 
ligion of great vitality and wide following. As a religion, 
Mohism repudiates determinism and holds that the salvation of 
the individual depends on his own efforts to do good. It be¬ 
lieves in the existence of spirits and ghosts who possess intelli¬ 
gence and power to reward and punish men according to their 
deserts. It has as its basic tenet the doctrine of the Will of 
Heaven which is: “Love all.” This doctrine of universal 
altruism is a repudiation of the Confucian principle of a grada¬ 
tion of love decreasing with the remoteness of relationship. 

One of the most remarkable features of Mohism is its 
asceticism. Its followers lived a simple life, wearing coarse 
clothing, encouraging hard labor, practicing self-denial, pro¬ 
hibiting singing and music, and abolishing all rituals for burial 
and mourning. 

As a religion based on the doctrine of “Love All,” Mohism 
condemned the institution of war. The following story told 
in numerous sources best portrays the spirit of Mohism and the 
character of its founder. Kung-Sbu Pan, the State Engineer 
of Chu, had just completed his new invention of a “cloud 
ladder” for besieging walled cities, and the King of Chu was 
planning an invasion into the State of Sung. When Moll Tih 
learned of this, he started out from his native State and travelled 
ten days and ten nights all on foot, arriving at the capital city 
with sun-burnt face and battered feet. There he secured an 

* For Moh Till’s criticism of the Coufucians, see Moh Tze, cli. 40, 3, 4, 
6, 7, 9, 10, 14,15. The chapter (31) entitled “Criticisms on the Yu (i.e., the 
Confucians),” is spurious. 

t Confucius himself was an agnostic. See Lun Yu, XT, 11. 
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interview with the State Engineer whom he convinced that 
his cause was wrong and condemnable. He was then presented 
to the King who was finally persuaded that it was neither right 
nor profitable to carry on an offensive campaign for the purpose 
of testing a newly invented siege machine. “Before I met 
you/’ said the State Engineer, “ I had wanted to conquer the 
State of Sung, But since I have seen you, I would not have 
it even if it were given me without resistance but with no just 
cause.” To this Moh Tih replied : “If so, then it is as if I 
had already given you the State of Sung. Do persist in your 
righteous course, and I will give you the whole world.” * * * § 

Perhaps no tribute to Moh Tih can be more reliable than 
those paid to him by his severe critics. Mencius, who once 
condemned the teaching of Moh Tih as leading men to the 
ways of birds and beasts, said : “ Moh Tih loved all men, and 

would gladly wear out his whole being from head to heel for 
the benefit of mankind. ”f Another critic, Chuang Tze, said .* 
“The life of the Mohisls is toilsome and their death ritual is 
too simple. Their way is too primitive. It makes men sad 
and sorrowful. It is difficult to practice .... It is against 
human nature and man cannot stand it. Though Moh Tze 
himself could bear it, how about the world ? . . . . But Moh 
Tze was certainly a glory (literally “a beauty”) to the world 1 
What he could not attain he would never cease to seek, even, 
though he be in privation and destitution. Ah, what a genius 
he was l ”t 

III. 

Mohism seems to have had a very wide following for 
almost two centuries, (430-230 B.C.) Han Fei ( ? -233 B.C.) 
tells 11s that the great schools of learning of the time were the 
Yii, (i.e., the Confucians) and the Moliists.§ The Lit Sze Chun 
Chiu , written under the patronage of L,u Poll-Wei (?-235 B.C.) 
says that the followers of Confucius and Moh Tih were found 
in every part of the empire,|| In an appendix to his edition of 
the Moh Tze , Sun Yi Yong gives a list of Mohists whose names 
were found in the various books of that period. In this list 
there are fifteen disciples of Moh Tib, three Mohists of the 

* Ch. 41; 23. 

t Mencius, Bk. VII, Pt. I, 26. 

$ Chuang Tze , Epilogue. 

§ Han Tei Tze, ch. 50. 

|| Book II, ch. 4. 
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third generation, one of the fourth generation, and thirteen 
other Mohists whose lineage is no longer traceable.* 

According to Han Fei, the School of Moh Till after his 
death was divided into three separate branches: The School 
of Shiang Li, the School of Shiang Fu, and the School of 
Teng Lin.f The development of Mohism seems to have taken 
two different directions. On the one hand, it developed a kind 
of religious organization with a recognized head known as the 
“ Elder Master 15 (chu tze, or ^).J The selection of 

the elder master seems to have been made by means of a sort 
of “apostolic succession,” the successor being chosen by his 
predecessor before his death. In this religious phase of Mohism 
were included the essential doctrines of Mohist ethics such as 
universal altruism, anti-determinism, belief in spirits and ghosts, 
asceticism, antagonism to the fine arts, anti-militarism, and 
so on. 

On the other hand, there sprang up a distinct school of 
scientific and logical Mohism, which came to be known as 
Neo-Mohism (#IJ,S|).§ “They (the Neo-Mohists) argued with 
one another about solidity aud whiteness and about agreement 
and difference. They discussed among themselves whether 
odd and even numbers did not contradict each other.” This 
quotation from the Chaang Tze has never been properly 
understood. My researches on Books 32—37 of the Moh Tze 
have enabled me to see that it refers to the psychological and 
logical doctrines of the Neo-Mohists. They analyzed our pro¬ 
cesses of knowledge and found that our perception of whiteness 
is a different process from our perception of solidity or hardness, 
and that our knowledge of a “hard white stone” is not the 
same as either of the two processes. They were interested in 
the study of numbers and figures. Above all, they were 
founders of a highly advanced and scientific method based on 
the principles of agreement and difference. They discovered 
the “joint method of agreement and difference” and had a 
quite modern conception of deduction and induction. 

As we shall soon see, the Neo-Mohists were great 
scientists, logicians, and metaphysicians. The development 
of this new school could not have taken place before the 

*Vol. VIII, App. Ill, and App. VI, the latter being a collection of the 
fragmentary remains of their teachings. 

t Han Fei Tze , cb. 50; cf. Ckuang Tze , Epilogue. 

X Chttang Tze, Epilogue, and Lu Sze Chun Chiu , Bk. XIX, ch. 3. 

I Chttang Tze, Epilogue 
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middle of the fourth ceutury B.C. My study of the Mohist 
works has led me to the conclusion that Bks. 32-37 belonged 
to this new school. I base this theory on more grounds than 
one. In the first place, the style of these six books is absolutely 
different from the main body of the Moh Tze, Secondly, 
while the mention of Moh Tih was made in these books, the 
term ‘‘Mohist” twice occurred in Bk. 37. Thirdly, they are 
absolutely free from the supernatural and even superstitious 
naivetes which are frequently found in the ethico-religious 
teachings of the founder. They are undoubtedly the product 
of an age of science. This discrepancy in content and in 
treatment cannot be explained except on the assumption that 
a long interval'—probably as long as one hundred years (400* 
300 B,C.)—had elapsed between the death of Moh Tih and 
the composition of these books. 

Fourthly, both the problems discussed iu these books and 
the way in which the problems are formulated and propounded, 
were in perfect accord with the trend of the philosophical 
speculations of the last quarter of the fourth century B.C. 
Indeed the Zenoian paradoxes of Hui Sze and his fellow 
dialecticians mentioned in the epilogue of the Chuang Tze , 
and the theories of Kuug-Sun Lung as preserved iu the 
fragmentary work entitled Kung-Sun Lung Tze, cannot be 
properly understood except in the light of the six books iu 
question. It is not improbable that either Kung-Sun Lung or 
his immediate predecessor was the author of these books, for 
the theories now contained in Bks, 1, 2, 4, 4, and 6 of Kung- 
Sun Lung Tze are all found in those books, sometimes in 
substance only and very often in exactly the same phraseology.* 
At any rate the six books can safely be assigned to the period 
of Hui Sze (who was still alive at the time of the death of 
King Hui of Liang (319 B.C.), aud Kung-Sun Lung who 
flourished in the first half of the third century B.C. f 

Thus we may conclude that Neo-Mohism as a school of 
scientific investigation and logical inquiry flourished about 
325-250 B.C. This is the only school of Chinese thought 
which has developed a scientific logic with both inductive and 
deductive methods. It has also advanced a theory of knowl¬ 
edge based on psychological analysis. It continued the pragma- 


*See below, chapter VI 

tThis view was maintained by Wang Chung in a preface to his own notes 
on the Moh Tze dated 1790. His notes, however, were not published. 
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tic tradition of Mob Tib and developed an experimental 
method. For we find in the six books above referred to, 
evidences of experiments with concave and convex mirrors, 
and many formulas of mechanics and the science of light. 

The growth of the school, however, appears to have been 
arrested toward the last half of the third century B.C. At the 
end of that century, Mohism with all the schools disappeared 
entirely. Its disappearance was so complete that Sze-Ma 
Chien, who wrote his great history toward the end of the 
second century B.C., was unable to ascertain whether Mob 
Tib was contemporaneous with Confucius or after him.* 

This total disappearance of Mohism was probably due to 
several causes. First, its doctrines of universal love and anti¬ 
militarism were incompatible with the needs of the age. The 
third century B.C., was a century of gigantic wars which 
resulted in the conquest of all the “contending States” by 
the State of Chin. Thus in the Kwan Tse, + we find a state¬ 
ment like this: “If the principle of disarmament triumphs, 
then our strategic passes will be defenseless. And if the 
doctrine of universal love triumphs, then none of our soldiers 
will be willing to fight,” Han Fei, who was as honest and 
outspoken as Nietzsche said the same thing: “What are 
incompatible with each other should not co-exist. To reward 
those who kill their enemies and at the same time praise acts 
of mercy and benevolence; to honor those who capture cities 
and at the same time believe in the doctrine of universal love . 

. . . bow can an efficient and strong State result from such 
self-contradictory acts ? 

Nor was this age of warfare propitious to scientific 
research and philosophical speculation. The nations demanded 
practical politicians and military geniuses. Fet us again 
quote Han Fei: “These whom the government benefits are 
not those whom it uses. Those whom it uses are not those 
whom it benefits. Therefore those who ought to serve the 
State have gone to the schools. That is why the States are in 
such disorder .... What is now called wisdom consists of 
subtle and speculative theories which even the wisest men do 
not quite understand .... When you have not even coarse 

* Records oj a Historian, Bk. 74 

t A work which bears the name of Kwan Tze, a great statesman of the 
seventh century B.C., but which was in all probability a work of the third 
century with even later interpolations. 

f Han Fei Tze, ch. 49 
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rice to eat, think not of wine and meat. When you have not 
even rags to wear, think not of silk and embroidered garments 
. . . . Now nothing is more detrimental to good government 
than to encourage what even the wisest do not quite understand 
when the actual need is common sense. Therefore, subtle and 
speculative theories are no business of the people.” 

Thus the utilitarian basis on which Mob ism was founded 
came back to itself as a boomerang and caused its own down¬ 
fall. Mohism was persecuted uuder the Chin Empire together 
with Confucianism. Its books were burned together with the 
Confucian works. After the founding of the Han Empire 
(B.C. 206—A.D. 7), Confucianism soon re-established itself. 
But Mohism which had been attacked by the Confucians and 
the Jurists alike, was never revived. 


(To be continued ) 


The Christian Ministry in China 

A. U WARNSHUIS 

| j JN order that the National Conference to be held in 1922 
I I I may be largely fruitful, it is time now that some of the 
t J more important subjects should be discussed in church 

and mission meetings, and in our Christian periodicals. 
Among these subjects, there is none of greater importance than 
the securing of a Christian Ministry in the Church in China. 

In recent years we have become accustomed to speak of 
Christian leadership, and, unconsciously perhaps, we have been 
led to think of position and authority and domination. But 
these certainly are not the characteristics of the real leadership 
which the Church in China needs. The leadership that, will be 
of largest influence in enlarging the Church and iu establishing 
Christ’s Kingdom, will be one that excels in service. “The 
kings of the Gentiles exercise authority. Their great ones 
have dominion over them. No such position is intended for 
the Christian minister. He is appointed to serve, and not to 
rule. No ostentatious adoption of the name of servant on the 
part of one who calls himself the Servus servorum Dei will be 
an excuse for seizing power.” (Headlatn.) So we shall speak 
of the ministry, rather than of leaders. 
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This subject is of first importance, because a Chinese 
ministry is essential to the development of an indigenous 
Church, and in the evangelization of China the planting and 
nurture of the indigenous Church is vitally urgent. One of 
the real difficulties in winning men to Christian faith and to 
membership in the Church, is the fact that they still consider 
the Church to be a foreign institution. That it may be 
recognized as a native Church, it must have a worthy Chinese 
ministry, 11 On the long view, the missionary activity 
which counts is that which most helps in the upbuilding of a 
stable, self-directing Church. Success of any other kind is of 
very little value. There are a great many things that mission¬ 
aries can do by themselves, in education, medicine, production 
of literature, and preaching the Gospel, but the greatest service 
they render the lands to which they go is in the raising up of 
the Church, to be its own witness, and do its own work.” 
(Wm.Paton, at Glasgow.) 

It will be illuminating in this connection to study the facts 
revealed by the Survey, and to discover the proportion of 
Chinese ministers to foreign missionaries. During the past ten 
years, the number of missionaries has been greatly increased. 
Has there been any corresponding increase in the Chinese 
ministry? Or is the Church in China in its ministry more 
foreign to-day than ten years ago ? There are none too many 
missionaries, but their increase can be justified only as their 
larger numbers result in a proportionate increase in Chinese 
ministers and evangelists. The foreign workers must see to it 
that their work results in the securing of more Chinese workers. 
The method of giving the maximum of our effort to the 
multiplying of converts and a minimum to the selection and 
training of a worthy ministry can never be commended as 
a wise policy, and certainly not at the present time in China. 
Our main efforts should be to train a company of Chinese 
workers who will themselves carry forward the work that has 
been inaugurated, and so in this also imitate our Master. A 
thoughtful study of the Gospels reveals the fact that Christ 
attached the highest importance to this kind of work. We ought 
not to hesitate to devote as many men and as much money 
to this kind of work as we can provide for it, I*et other work 
suffer, if need be; but never the training of the Chinese ministry. 

This also will be the test of much of our educational work. 
Of course, our schools and colleges should produce Christian 
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business men and doctors and other laymen, and they are doing 
that, and about that we need not be concerned, excepting that 
it may be done more efficiently. But we may well be 
concerned lest their graduates should not include a due propor¬ 
tion of preachers. If they do not come from these Christian 
training centers, where shall we get them ? The ministry must 
be a well-educated one. Modern, scientific education is growing 
rapidly in China. Where are the Chinese ministers who will 
rightly interpret Christian truth to the students and graduates 
of these new schools and universities ? They must come from 
our Christian missionary colleges, and these will fail in their 
primary purpose, excepting as they accomplish this part of their 
task. 

It would lead us too far afield at this point, if we attempted 
to discuss the methods by which we may hope to secure a larger 
number of ministers from among the graduates of our missionary 
colleges. Only this one suggestion must be urged—it is 
important that these institutions should have a larger, better 
qualified staff for the teaching of the Bible and religious truth 
than is now generally the case. Our teaching of science has 
been improved in recent years. Is this true of our teaching of 
religion ? This is one of the places where we need to apply 
unhesitatingly the principle stated above, that we should devote 
more men and money to the training of the ministry. Let 
other work suffer, if need be ; but never this part of our college 
and school work. 

In connection with this subject, much has been said and 
written about salaries, and the relationship is obvious. It will 
not be necessary to refer here to the complexities of the problem 
in order to show that the writer knows something of these. He 
ventures, however, to make some suggestions that to some may 
seem quite radical, but to others they will be only the next steps 
in their program of devolution. The first is that the missions, 
as foreign organizations in the field, should give up entirely the 
appointment of church workers. It is generally accepted that 
our missionary work should be church-centric, and the Chinese 
ministry cannot be a valid one until it receives its appointment 
from the Church. The Mission is not the Church, but only a 
committee of foreign workers in the Church. It is impossible 
to make general suggestions regarding the methods to be 
employed by which the Chinese Church may assume full 
responsibility for the appointment of all pastors, preachers, 
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catechists, and other church workers. These methods will 
vary according to the polity of the church group. However, 
it will probably be found desirable to have some central 
committee or council which will be responsible for these 
appointments. On such a central committee, missionaries will 
be represented in order to transfer to the committee as much as 
possible of the experience in such administration as has been 
accumulated in past years, but the missionaries will be very 
much in the minority if the committee is really representative of 
the churches. 

Another suggestion is that the salaries should be determined 
by each congregation, and paid directly to the workers within 
its bounds. This will involve the complete abolition of the 
uniform salary schedule, which may have had its advantages, 
but which now hinders progress. Such a schedule interferes 
with some of the fundamental laws of human life. It tends to 
reduce all service not only to a dead level, but also to a low 
level. By referring all questions of salary to the local congrega¬ 
tion or parish, the ministers and evangelists will then be 
directly responsible to those whom they serve. The better 
men, and by that I mean the more spiritual men, will receive 
larger salaries, as they will be called to places of larger 
responsibility, and the less qualified men, who may now be 
getting all they earn, will have to work for their money. It is 
one of the real difficulties of the uniform salary method that 
these poorer men, who are able to render worthy service in 
certain places, make it impossible to give larger salaries to other 
men who, for various reasons, in other places ought to receive a 
larger income that will enable them to do their work most 
effectively. 

This suggestion should not be misunderstood as tending to 
remove the element of sacrifice, or the motive of service from 
the call to the ministry. When this is made a commercial 
proposition, the sense of vocation which is vital to a spiritual 
ministry is destroyed, and in this way we should be defeating 
our primary purpose of securing a strong ministry for the 
Chinese Church. But the Church owes its ministry a living 
wage. Is this being given now? Are we not already convinced 
that many men now serving the churches in China should be 
receiving larger salaries, and also that larger salaries must be 
paid if we are to secure some of the best qualified men graduating 
from our colleges to devote their lives unreservedly to the 
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Christian ministry? Are we not already seeking ways and 
means by which it may be possible to give larger salaries 
without destroying some of our other purposes? It is with 
these ideas iu mind that these suggestions are made. 

So the question arises whether such a plan will hinder the 
development of self-support, and the answer is in the negative. 
It may be that we are preventing early self-support much more 
through the very inadequate salaries which are being paid, 
which are making it impossible for our churches to get good 
ministers who can really help to build up the Christian com¬ 
munity both in numbers and in devoted service. For example, 
the plan might work as follows. If a certain church wants a 
man whom those concerned agree would be a strong man in 
that position, and they also agree that he should receive a 
salary of $50 per month, but the local church can give no more 
than $200 a year, in that case, the central committee would 
make a grant-in-aid of $400, payable at such seasons as will 
stimulate the local church to do its utmost. In this way, 
strong men may be appointed to strategic places, where in a 
short time the local church will grow so that it may wholly 
support itself. This does not mean that the better men will be 
placed where the local church can pay the most. Iu some 
cases, the grant-iil-aid might be $550 where the church in the 
beginning could pay only $50. In many places, the churches 
would soon be paying more than half of their salaries. The 
point upon which the. central committee would continuously 
insist is that each local church should each year give to the 
utmost limit of its ability. Is not that the fostering of self- 
support ? At the same time it is not necessary to hold down 
the salaries of worthy men so that they are less than a living 
wage. The central committee would also endeavor to co-operate 
with the churches in securing the ministers whom each pre¬ 
ferred to have, while it would also be encouraging some of the 
stronger men to go to some of the difficult places where 
important work was to be done. 

All this does not mean that the missions will be immedi¬ 
ately relieved of the necessity of contributing to the support of 
church workers, but the thought underlying the above sugges¬ 
tions is that these grants of foreign money should be given to 
the local churches to aid them in paying fair salaries, instead 
of using the money in paying preachers employed directly by 
the Mission. It seems advisable that such grauts-in-aid should 
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not be made directly by the Mission to the local church, but 
rather that a total grant-in-aid, based upon a budget previously 
submitted, should be made to a church council, presbytery, or 
central committee, who shall be responsible for determining 
what each church should receive in the way of financial aid 
from outside sources. Each case would be decided upon its 
own merits, but in the course of a few years such a central 
committee would establish certain principles and precedents 
that would guide them in distributing this financial assistance. 
The local church would be given large rights in choosing and 
calling the mail they desire to be their minister, offering him 
such salary as they think is right, and assuming the respon¬ 
sibility for paying it, making such arrangements with the 
central church council for financial aid as they may need and 
can secure. In other words, instead of using its fuuds to employ 
preachers to be directed by itself, the Mission will subsidize the 
local churches, aiding them to carry forward their work. By 
so doing, the Church will be just so much less a foreign-directed 
institution. 

Of course, these brief paragraphs are not exhaustive. 
More important than salaries is the question of the position 
which is given to Chinese workers in the churches. It is only 
as they are given places iu which they may have some 
independent initiative and the power of carrying through some 
of their own ideas that young men of ability can be expected 
to accept service in the Chinese Christian ministry. But this 
aspect of the problem is so large and so important, that it needs 
special consideration. Here, the purpose has been only to 
make suggestions that will call the attention of those who 
earnestly desire the evangelization of China to the central 
importance of developing an indigenous church through a 
strong native ministry, and to the relation that methods of 
appointment and payment of salaries have to the securing of 
such a ministry. It is hoped that these suggestions may result 
in renewing the earnest discussion of this topic in Christian 
circles in all parts of China, and that out of these discussions 
there may come to the National Conference in 1922 some plans 
that will soon give China a Christian ministry exceeding the 
foreign missionaries many-fold in numbers, and giving them¬ 
selves with the manifestation of great spiritual power to 
self-sacrificing service. 



TAI-SHAN STONE COVERED WITH CHICKEN BLOOD AND FEATHERS. 
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The Scientific Approach of Christian Missions 
to some Chinese Animists 

W. J. LEVERETT 

{Continued jrom page 62 /, September 1921) 


Fokien are animists. From talking with missionaries 
in other parts of China, I was inclined to believe that you 
would not go so very far into the heart of a Chinese anywhere 
before you find animism. Are there not people in America 
who profess that they have found a means of safe conduct 
through the evil forces of the world by resolutely denying the 
existence of all evil ? May it not be that even with the 
educated Chinese, the true religious appeal should be to the 
animist in him ? Is it not possible that young men of China 
who are being educated without religion in Japan and in 
some parts of America and who in their own land are 
arrogantly organizing “No faith clubs” will not themselves 
drift in the stress of life and its unfathomable difficulties, 
calamities, yes, and tortures, into some other animistic cult 
that shall be worse than the first, because backed by the 
prestige of their learning and position ? 

The realm of the subconscious is coming more and more 
to be recognized as a powerful factor in religious life. The 
Rev. D. R. MacKenzie has written an article in the “Ex¬ 
pository Times” to prove his belief that among the animists 
in Nyasaland, “In the majority of the younger generation the 
old ideas which an older generation regarded as axiomatic 
have only been suppressed into the realm of the subconscious.” 
Is anyone ever entirely free from the influence of his sub¬ 
conscious self and do not some subconscious ideas and impulses 
persist whatever one may do to negative them? Is it not 
probable that the influences of the pre-natal period and early 
childhood are those that have the strongest influence in forming 
the subconscious mind ? I wish that I were enough of a 
psychologist to know whether anyone is able to rid himself 
completely of subconscious fears even among the cultured and 


w|jlHAT I have said here has applied to animists only, to the 
W animists of Northern Hainan, As I said before, from 
reading De Groot I find that the higher classes in 
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the most favored scholars of Europe and America. Is there 
any more effective way to mould the subconscious than the 
Christian way of making the soul quiet before the all-powerful, 
loving Father, and in that quietness communing with Him, 
using perhaps the experiences and the words of others who 
have gotten strength through communion with Him in the 
quiet hour ? 

The inducing of the animist to turn about face from his 
animistic worship to the Christian’s god, is only the beginning 
of all that Christian Missions in its approach must do for the 
animist. As a matter of fact, we have run the scalpel, in our 
analysis, very finely through the process, iu order to be able to 
separate the point of conversion from all the rest of the process. 
Other factors come in right at the beginning, often even before 
conversion. As a matter of fact, the actual time of the point of 
conversion is often rather vague, anyway. For one thing the 
ethical quality is brought right in at the very beginning. The 
animist is told that the Christian God is good and just, as well 
as all-powerful, all-wise, and loving, and he who prays to Him 
must come with clean hands and a pure heart. A gambler 
may make his petitions to his idol before he goes to play, or a 
robber before he starts on his raid, but not so may one come to 
the Christian God. The moral standards which the animist, 
at least the animist in China, already has, are here brought 
into full play and enforced by the new religious ideas. The 
Chinese animist has, of course, the Confucian classics, the moral 
stories and the other ideals of which I spoke before. They 
were none of them related to religion before. Now they are. 
One must live up to the best he knows if he is to have God for 
a Father. Of course, the new Christian is taught the Ten 
Commandments at the very beginning, and then the great 
command of Christ. At the very outset he is taught to think 
of the happiness of others, naturally of the happiness of his 
own family and nearest friends first. What would he naturally 
wish most for his own near relatives and friends ? What but 
the blessing lie has already received, the freedom from fear— 
salvation from fear to love. Then and there begins his social 
religion and right there is the great means of missionary 
propaganda. For the great method of propaganda among 
animists is not through public preaching, but rather through 
the Christian desire of each convert to give to his family, his 
wife’s family and his neighbors the relief that he himself has 
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experienced; and by the great power he has of persuading 
others to believe from the lever of his own implicit faith. 

It is often not long before the convert has to suffer for 
something that he knows is not his own fault. His own 
attitude is misconstrued. He suffers in property, sometimes 
he suffers in his own person, sometimes he forfeits his family 
protection and family rights. He suffers wrongfully and 
through the ignorance of others, but he learns to know that it 
is in the footsteps and for the sake of the Master that he suffers. 
Suffering of that sort takes on a new meaning, and when he 
comes to suffer with his dear ones in their illnesses or in their 
misfortunes, the same illnesses and misfortunes that were met 
before, conversion, how different the suffering now, both for 
them and for him. 

The sense of sin against a higher power and the sense of 
fellowship with Christ do not come to the animist with the 
telling. At the telling, the animist will look with open-eyed, 
uncomprehending wonder. It is when he tries to live like the 
God in whom he sees his ideals, that he feels a sense of sin 
against Him. It may be many, many years later before he 
knows through suffering for and with others, what true fellow¬ 
ship with the Master is. 

The missionary himself has meanwhile been following his 
Master, not only in teaching, but also by using all the art of 
his higher civilization to better the condition of his native 
friends. By opening schools and hospitals he not only exem¬ 
plifies the life of Christ Himself, but be also wields a power iu 
both institutions for the breaking down of animistic beliefs, 
and he opens new doors by which the native may follow his 
Master in helping his own community. Iu his training in the 
school the native learns to trace everything to its cause. His 
original belief as an animist was “ souls and other spiritual 
beings as the explanation of all the phenomena in nature not 
due to obvious natural causes.” When he put the Christian 
God in place of “ souls and other spiritual beings” he lost his 
fear. Now the range of phenomena that have to be so 
explained gradually narrows (for which of us has it entirely 
passed), for what he cannot explain he still does not fear, 
for his heart is staid on his God. To some, the study of science 
is the first thiug that shows them the foolishness of their 
animistic beliefs, later they have a new ground for their respect 
for Christianity when they come to realize that uo animist who 
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lived in the fear of natural phenomena could ever have 
dared to make the investigations by which natural laws are 
discovered. 

Medicine everywhere on the mission field, is, of course, of 
the greatest help; it also has its place iu the conversion of 
animists to Christianity, Many were the spirits cast out by one 
of our bright, young field workers, when he learned the use of 
santonin and quinine, santonin for the destruction of the parasites 
that cause the convulsions in children, and quinine for the 
malarial delirium of adults. Children have been born in our 
hospital, because the parents thought that the success of a doctor 
was on account of the protection of the doctor’s God, Did they 
always become Christians? No, but sometimes they did, and 
the others were surely not injured by thinking that the doctor’s 
God helped them. 

Iu work for social and physical betterment of the people 
the work of the missionary goes on as it does in any other 
missionary field in ever broadening lines, enabling the mis¬ 
sionary himself and through his leading, the native convert, to 
follow the Master iu liviug for others, so that all he has gained, 
whether of individual perfection or of social usefulness, is used 
for the common good. 

It remains only to apportion the place of the assaulters in 
the attack and to give some general suggestions for their 
preparation. 

In the first place, I think that the “shock troops” should 
be native converted animists. It should be they who make the 
frontal attack. Remember again, please, that animism is the foe 
attacked, not the animist nor his country. It is against animism 
as a religion that I say the native should act as shock troops. 
In physical danger and hardship, in hard thinking and in 
responsibility, native and foreigner will share aud share alike, 
according to their capacity and fitness, and at all times bear one 
another’s burdens. But when it comes right down to persuading 
the individual animist to turn about, burn his bridges behind 
him and trust in the Christian’s God, that is pre-eminently the 
work of the converted native animist, and in it I think he is 
almost indispensable. 

It has been the experience, time and again, in China, that 
converts were not made until there was first a converted native 
to persuade them. Remember, how many years Morrison 
labored without a single convert. Such cases could be multi- 
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plied. In our mission in Hainan that has certainly proved 
true again in the opening of new fields. 

The reasons for this are not far to seek. The special 
troubles that the native has in his relations to the spirit world, 
are his as a native animist. A man of another cult may very 
easily, he thinks, be under some other sphere of spirits. The 
animist has all his life long had the communal consciousness of 
influence of spiritual powers, has seen members of his community 
struggling with them. That he knows, but individuals of 
other races, other communities are past his experience. Suppose 
a man of another community does prove absolutely his freedom 
from the domination of local spirits. That means nothing to 
the native. If the outsider is unkind enough to laugh at the 
native for his superstitions, the latter is grieved, but the 
laughing itself only proves conclusively how little the outsider 
knows of the power of spirits. It should be an animist who 
approaches an animist, and if possible, an animist of his own 
race. 

For the converted animist the approach is simple enough. 
In building a house he chooses any spot that suits him and the 
first pleasant day to begin work. His neighbors watch him 
awhile. If no misfortune comes to him they ask first, why, 
and naturally the next thought is, cannot we come in on this 
too. In the house of the animist is, perhaps, an idol that the 
community and the householder have all been in terror of. 
One day the householder, without any ceremony of denaturing, 
takes the idol from its place and destroys it. That is another 
potent lesson for the native. 

To laugh at an idol or at superstition is a different 
matter, if it is a converted animist who is the laugher. The 
laugh itself is different from the laugh of the foreigner. There 
is in it a bravado, a challenge which shows that the converted 
animist understands the power of the superstition laughed 
at. I have tried again and again to stop the converts from 
ridiculing idols and other superstitious emblems, but I have 
found that the attempt is of no use, and the unconverted 
animist does not seem to mind it. It is a fair game, for if the 
spirits have any power the laugher must be in great danger. 

One may well put the question : 44 If you must have an 
animist to win an animist, where will you get your first convert ? 55 
Morrison did not get his convert for many years, neither did 
many another man. I do not say that a foreigner can never 
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convert an animist. In the beginning he must, and later he 
sometimes may, but any missionary to animists, when opening 
a new field, will be wise if he secures an animist of as near the 
same race as possible to help him. 

What, then, is the place of the foreigner ? First, in 
reference to non-Christians. In regions where he is the first 
foreigner to appear among the curious natives, he has a triple 
duty of giving the people a true impression of what a Christian 
is, of what a man of his particular nation is like, and withal 
show that he himself is a man, and very human at that. He 
must preach even to animists. It will be an inspiration to the 
native animist preacher (by preachiug, I do not mean necessarily 
formal discourses). The inspiration will come both from the 
fact and the manner of his preaching, but still more from its 
content, which the native will perhaps copy. The foreign 
missionary is to influence at all times the people he meets by 
his personality, a personality that should be all the more 
effective on account of his Christian and cultural training. He 
will thereby abet the efforts of his native friends and I do not 
say that he may not, at times, even convert an animist himself. 
He should make good his social standing among the powers 
that be for the protection that his moral force may mean to the 
Christian in time of persecution. 

The foreign missionary’s finest spiritual work and his 
great reward will be in his work with the Christians. He may, 
perhaps, have the privilege of leading a group of Christians 
from the very beginning and nourish them as his own children 
in the spiritual life—pray with them, love them, chide them, 
bear their sorrows and their sins. He knows well that if 
he does this work truly, in the spirit of the Master, that the 
leaveu will spread without even his urging his followers to 
4 ‘go preach the Gospel.” 

There will be administrative work for him in connection 
with schools, hospitals, church and social work, in which the 
foreigner’s place will be more or less prominent, just as is the 
case in any mission field. 

For preparation, the native may be divided into three 
groups, the skirmishers, the main body, and the generals. For 
the skirmishers, a strong faith in his own conversion from 
animism, a kingdom of fear, to the liberty of a Son of God, and 
a little training in how to use his experience, is all that is 
absolutely necessary for him to win others. The more he can 
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get of explanation and illustration of his experience through 
the study of the Bible, and the experiences of others of his own 
kind and faith, the better can he work. Any training beyond 
that is all to the good. It is my conviction that to win the 
ignorant peasant, or even the average merchant of a country 
town, it is not at all necessary to wait for a graduate of a 
theological seminary or even of a high school to make the 
attempt. As a matter of fact, unless the more highly-trained 
man is very humble and has consummate tact, it would be much 
easier for a peasant to win a peasant or a merchant to win a 
merchant, than for a scholar to win either. The unlettered 
converted animist himself, is the greatest proof of the Power of 
God to the animist, whether the latter be unlettered or a fine 
scholar! A proof that cannot be gainsaid. 

But the skirmisher can do only a skirmisher’s duty. He 
cannot, to change the simile, do very much towards shepherding 
the flock. If there are not also ready, men, either foreigners 
or natives, who have had training in science, in higher social 
custom, in ethical judgment, administration, the animists 
gathered cannot be permanently Christianized, and may be lost 
entirely. You must turn the animist at his heart, and without 
turning his heart you can do nothing with him but whitewash 
bis outside. Yet the turning is but at a point. It is hardly 
the beginning of all the way on which he must be led. So the 
main body of workers should be trained as thoroughly as they 
may be trained on the ground. The main body of workers 
may come from the higher grades in the social scale; or they 
may be recruited from the skirmishers. 

And for the generals. From where and how do they 
come? We must find and train such men, have generals in 
any service always been picked men ? Do they not simply 
grow—simply arrive, and is it not the mark of the highest type 
of missionary, if he can recognize them when they do arrive, 
and if then he be willing with John the Baptist to say : “ He 
must increase, but I must decrease?” 

As to the training of the foreign missionary to the animist, 
I do not know as, in general, it should be very different from 
that of other missionaries, but I might emphasize one or two 
points. In the first place, the training of the best missionary 
to the animist will begin even before the time when we usually 
speak of the training of an individual. It will begin with a 
good mother. You must have the spiritual nature, the sub- 
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conscious influences that should come at the first birth as well 
as at the second birth. Then, if he is surrounded during his 
early days with a true and pure religious atmosphere, tempered 
with the finest common sense, the result of such experience 
will be invaluable to him when he wishes himself to impart 
some spiritual gift to a simple converted animist. 

For obvious reasous the intellectual and practical training 
of a missionary to animists should be the finest he can secure. 

If there is any other thing to be specially emphasized in 
the training of the missionary to the animist, it might be the 
studying of the authentic history of the actual growth of 
animists to a higher religious life and of the contact of a simple 
monotheistic people with their neighbor animists. I do not 
know of any better records from which to work out such an 
authentic history than the records of the early struggles of the 
Hebrew race as pictured, for instance, in Isaiah, Genesis, and 
the Elijah stories, and more or less, perhaps, also in most of 
the prophetic and some of the poetic literature of the Old 
Testament. As Dr. France says “of the preacher in America 
be must be one who takes the Biblical standpoint, acquires 
the same perspective and feels the same awful sense of God, 
the same conviction of righteousness, the same yearning love 
for men as that which made the ancient prophets stand 

1 Bike some tall peak, fired by the Creator, 

With the red glow of rushing morn.’ ’’ 

Paul’s letter to the Colossians was written to convert 
animists, and would repay careful study. Besides, there are 
modern biographies of missionaries to animists, and at least one 
book, Warneck’s “The Living Christ and Dying Heathenism, M 
which carefully describes animism as it exists in a certain part 
of Africa and the gradual progress of Christianity there. 

There is but one final word. Kidd says in his “Control 
of the Tropics “ that the best efficiency is obtained if people 
from a temperate climate living in the tropics never remain 
long in the unaccustomed climate without going home to their 
native country. It is necessary to leave often an enervating 
climate. It is necessary, also, to get frequently completely out 
of an oppressive, animistic atmosphere. One may leave it when 
he goes into the closet and shuts the door. But besides that, as 
often as possible, he must return to his homeland and to a 
religious atmosphere if he can find it, where God has been 
speaking to groups of His own race. 
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The Old and the New in Chinese Elementary 

Education 

E. L. TERMAN 

W "|ITHIN the last few months an indescribable joy has 
come to the writer, because of the most generous recep- 
tion given to some recent attempts to break away from 
four thousand year old prejudices in the field of Ele¬ 
mentary Education in China. These were presented in a 
Suggestive Model Course of Study and Syllabus which was put 
in print last year, together with some text books to accompany 
same. The course was prepared as a temporary one for the 
day-schools in the city of Nanchaug. When asked to take the 
supervision of these schools, he was at the same time making a 
feeble attempt to give some effective normal instruction in 
connection with the Middle School course, where he also had 
supervision. When faced with the new problem of Lower 
Primary supervision, it suddenly dawned upon him that here 
was a chance to make the normal work practical, since there 
was being furnished here a thoroughly-equipped laboratory in 
which to do it. And soon a great revelation came. This was, 
that with the introduction of the new problem of Lower 
Primary instruction, the total number of problems had not 
been increased, but rather had been diminished to one, and 
that the solution of this one problem was made very much 
easier because of this adding process. Now a new life came 
into the normal instruction. Up until this time it had been 
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practically forced instruction, because no students of the 
Middle School were interested in it, and took it only for credit, 
or because it was assigned to them. In fact, the majority of 
the class-room time before had been spent in trying to find the 
value of it. Now that which is absolutely necessary in all real 
instruction, a problem, had come, and since that time our 
normal work has been an attempt to solve that problem. The 
first part of the problem, was to decide what we were going to 
teach in the Cower Primary—to work out a course of study or 
Syllabus;—a brief outline of the course referred to above was 
the result. The second part of the task, and that which we 
soon discovered was by far the most important part, was how 
we were going to teach the course —how we were going to 
carry on instruction or methods in the Lower Primary. 
Though the material that we studied covered a long period of 
years, it took little time to discover how this work had been 
done in China during the last 4,000 years. It took longer, 
however, to discover and to understand how that 4,000 year 
old process, like all other things and processes in the world’s 
civilization, had been undergoing change after change in other 
parts of the world, down through these hundreds of years, and 
how to-day in the light of a more scientific understanding, the 
term “educational” can no longer be applied to that old 
process. 

When we came to discover what generation after genera¬ 
tion in other civilizations had discarded of this old process or 
method of education, and what methods were introduced to 
make the new civilizations fittest to survive, still newer revela¬ 
tions came, expressing China’s present relative unfitness. 
Then, one by one we discovered that whatever other causes 
may be contributed to China’s stagnation and present weak¬ 
ness, at the very foundation of all of them lies her unwilling¬ 
ness or inability, or better, neglect, to change her methods of 
Lower Primary education. Would that others might have 
shared the joy and opportunity of seeing student after student 
stirred by the inspiration of a new and real ideal. Not like 
thousands of students all over China in these days of the 
“student movement,” stirred to revolutionary actiou by the 
patriotic ideal of putting down an iuside political grafter or 
traitor to give another an opportunity to rise up, or to ward off 
an outside prey by establishing a national boycott, but stirred 
by the opportunity of having a share in beginning at the 
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source of all of China’s ills, that is, the ignorance and therefore 
the weakness of her masses, to assist in discarding a 4,000 
year old foundation of education, and upon a new foundation, 
relaid with material that the world’s most advanced civilization 
can give us, build a new educational system for China. This 
will, in a most real sense, make them leaders in a revolution 
that will do more for the advance of her civilization than any 
revolution or corresponding movement in her history. 

Not long ago in our Middle School, the Educational Com¬ 
mittee of our Model City Democracy—the name of the student 
body organization—had charge of an educational literary 
program. Ordinarily all who are assigned parts by this com¬ 
mittee on such an educational program are students from the 
School of Education, This time one who had no normal 
work was assigned a place on the program. One of the most 
characteristic sentences of his speech was this, “ We must 
realize that the all-important factor in the educational process 
is memorization. We must therefore, when studying, diligently 
memorize our lesson.” Go with me to-day into 1,000 element¬ 
ary schools in China ; no, let us just pass by the outside, and 
you will agree with me that that student was right—that outside 
of memorization there is none other. For 4,000 years practical¬ 
ly the whole of the pupil’s time in the Lower Primary, from, 
morning to night, has been used in memorizing meaningless 
Chinese characters. You ask them for the meaning of the 
memorized parts and they answer that they are not supposed to 
know the meaning. They are supposed to know the character. 
There is no time, no place, no use in the present curriculum 
for anything else. This is the old way. 

Talk with me to 1,000 Chinese over 50 years of age about 
it, and they will say that there is no other way to get an 
education. But come with me into the practice school, where 
the new course and the new methods, with little or 110 mem¬ 
orization, are used. Visit us during the Story Hour period 
where the class is newly organized with half of its pupils 
coming from the old school and half from the new practice 
school. Hear the practice school students attempt to put 
together, to organize, such ideas as they have gotten from the 
story, either through oral reproduction or through dramatization. 
Compare their attempt with that of the pupils from the old 
school who have heard their first story and are making their 
first attempt to reproduce it. But do not make your choice 
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yet. Go with us to the observation hour where history, 
geography, and nature study are correlated in the study of the 
industries (food, shelter, and clothing), and compare the relative 
interest and enthusiasm shown on the part of the first half of 
the class, as revealed by the motive that guides them in their 
work, with the second half of pupils from the old school class. 
It is not time yet for our decision, but we will step into the 
hand-work period, where the pupils learn, not to hide their 
hands in their long sleeves, so characteristic of the 4,000 year 
old teacher and pupil, but to know that their hands are of 
some value, and here we see them studying and understanding 
the history and geography of all civilization by making things 
and doing things, that all civilizations have made and have 
done, and are doing to-day. We must delay our decision once 
more until we have visited one more period, and see what the 
new education is doing for the hoy and the girl when it teaches 
them through play and games. It is true we are told by some 
that the teacher is wasting the time of the pupil, and that it 
would better be spent in memorizing Chinese characters, tvith 
perhaps the added remark that after all it is a foreign method. 
But just here let us consider taking out of Chinese civilization 
all that is foreign to-day, and we will find ourselves indeed in 
very ancient times. We are living to-day in a Chinese 
Republic, the very name of which is foreign. The whole 
history of how and why we use Republic to-day when we 
speak of China is intensely interesting, but it cannot be 
reviewed here. Take the word “foreign” out of it, though, 
and what is left of that history ? History is interesting, but 
the present is more interesting. To-day our Chinese streets 
are lined with shops where fathers and mothers buy foreign 
shoes aud put them on their children’s feet, to keep out the 
wet. They buy foreign coats to keep the cold out , and the 
heat in ; they wear foreign hats to keep off the heat in summer. 
They put foreign cigarettes in their children’s mouths to let 
in the poison. Why is it so different to use a few foreign 
methods—in Elementary Education—to put some ideas into 
their minds, some strength and health into their bodies, and 
some hope and usefulness into their lives? And further, 
why wait until he is almost past the plastic stage of life, 
and then desire to send him to a middle school or college to 
get his education ? Our Government and Mission colleges 
to-day are alike filled with foreign methods and ideas, and 
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in many cases so filled with students that only a portion of 
those who apply for admittance can be received. As yet, 
few foreign ideas or methods and relatively few students 
have found their way into our lower primary school system. 
Sad indeed is the fact that, in rebuilding a new educational 
structure in China, so much money and effort has been spent, 
and is being spent, on the third and fourth stories of this 
structure—that is the middle school and college—with 
practically utter neglect of the foundation story, the lower 
primary. Let us not discredit for a moment what has been 
done and is being done for higher education in China. It is 
all so necessary, and God grant that these efforts may continue 
to prosper, but certainly the time has come when the time and 
money that is wasted to-day on these upper stories because of 
so many difficulties and problems resulting from such an utter 
lack of interest on foundation work, be spent on laying a 
foundation which will stand the test and the strain of a 
thoroughly efficient system that must be built upon it. 

It is the writer’s firm conviction that there is very little 
physiological or psychological difference in a child born in 
China or America or Japan, but that there is a vast difference 
in their opportunities to develop their inherited instincts and 
abilities, which in later years will make a still greater dif¬ 
ference in their ability to win out in the race of life into which 
each of them are more and more being drawn. Let us not 
waste time or effort to-day in trying to prove that there exists 
a separate or distinct Chinese psychology, by experimenting 
on the Chinese minds or capabilities that have been developed, 
let us say, dwarfed by memorizing meaningless Chinese 
characters, but let us spend our time in giving to the millions 
of boys and girls in China to-day, from the beginning, the 
very best opportunities—they deserve nothing less—that are 
given boys and girls to-day of other nations. If we do this 
to-day we will find them to-morrow at the head of the line 
with their classmates from any other parts of the world. And 
we will awaken some day in the not far-distant future to find 
China having established on this Continent a new nation 
“conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created free and equal.” 
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The Christian Church and Rural Reconstruction 

TAI PING HENG 

"7"tNY one who happens to ask himself, What is the most 
fX significant movement in China to-day ? will come, 
* V without doubt, to the conclusion that it is nationalism 
and self-government. It is a conspicuous characteristic 
of our country that our people have an inborn tendency to 
ignore political affairs and carry on their own activities without 
expecting the help of the government. Some observers say 
that it is this characteristic that has enabled China to maintain 
her existence under innumerable corrupt governments. With 
the present national consciousness, a realization has been 
reached that self-government requires re-enforced efforts to 
carry it into effect. Some suggest that every province should 
have its native administrators elected by the provincial 
assembly; others go further and suggest that every district 
in each province should have a certain degree of self-govern¬ 
ment. Still others, among whom I am one, suggest that every 
village in each district should be considered as well, and given 
equal opportunity to develop its capacity to govern itself. We 
believe that if all the villages in China had the chance to 
govern themselves and did it well, we should not have to suffer 
the evils of corrupt government. This movement is a national 
movement. I think it is very desirable that our Christian 
church should pay special attention to this problem of rural 
reconstruction, and see what they can do to assist in the carrying 
out of this design. 

It has been estimated that three-fourths of the Chinese live 
in rural districts. This is true ! Indeed, the percentage may be 
even greater. A village is a social as well as a political unit. 
'From the villages come every hero and great man; it is also the 
village people who vote out money. The intelligence of the 
country people, therefore, is one of the critical determinants 
of our national vitality. On the one hand, villages have every 
defect in the country that requires improvement; on the other 
hand, they have good characteristics in the villages that are 
totally or partially absent in the most up-to-date cities, namely, 
the sense of responsibility, sympathy, individuality, honesty, 
and simplicity, etc. It is widely accepted that the task of the 
Christian church is two-fold, the Christianization of China and 
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the Siuization of Christianity. Neither of them, can be accom¬ 
plished if the villages are left out of consideration. We are 
sure that there will be increasing urbanization of China because 
of the development of industries. But of real social control, 
the villages are the source. We have heard frequently from 
foreign observers about our racial characteristics of indirection, 
distrust, dishonesty, etc. If they are so unfortunate as to find 
all these and only these, I should imagine that they have 
associated only with the lowest type of Chinese, those who 
come out of the villages with little or no education. Thus, from 
the social standpoint, either for the Christianization of China or 
for the Siuization of Christianity, I do not hesitate to suggest 
that the Christian church, characterized by adaptability, should 
come out as the leader in the task of rural reconstruction. 

Some may say that it is redundant for me to present this 
suggestion because the church has already put a considerable 
amount of energy into various villages. The answer would be 
that although the church has done a good deal in the country, 
the work, as a whole, is by no means satisfactory; and in order 
to lead, as we ought to, other educated Chinese in the work of 
reconstructing the villages, the church, if it is Chinese, has to 
pay more attention and re-enforce its efforts for the actual 
improvement of village-life. In my village, which has a 
population of about two thousand, there is a church which has 
now less than forty members after the lapse of more than forty 
years. This instance seems to show that the Christian church 
should lay special emphasis on rural problems, not only because 
we wish to be the leaders in rural reforms but also because we 
have not paid enough attention to rural evangelism. We are 
not satisfied because we have great institutions in the city, nor 
are we contented because we have churches and primary schools 
in the villages. We are further interested in trying our best 
to do actually what we cau do aud avoid as far as possible what 
men call ‘‘nominalism.” Let us then raise our banner once 
again with fresh energy and organized propaganda. 

Thus far, I have given a brief account of the urgent 
challenge of the present situation as seen in the national 
consciousness, the unanimity of the desire for self-government 
and village-improvement, the call for the nationalization of 
Christianity, and the present inefficiency of the church. There 
are, however, a few more vital facts that help to make manifest 
the indisputable necessity of the church’s participation in rural 
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reconstruction. Before dealing with them, we may raise the 
question: As the Christian church should primarily always' 
busy itself with religious and spiritual matters, is it wise for 
it to take an active part in secular or social affairs? “The 
true and grand idea of the church,” said Thomas Arnold, “is 
that of a society for making men like Christ, earth like Heaven, 
and the kingdom of this world like the Kingdom of God,” 
In an article entitled, “ The Church as a Maker of Conscience,” 
Mr. Batten says, “Whatever concerns man concerns Jesus 
Christ : and whatever concerns the Master must concern those 
who call themselves His disciples. Nothing that is common to 
man can be alien to the Christian.” I can not help advocating 
his idea. The church has a tremeudously great responsibility 
before it. But tbe Kingdom of God cannot be easily established 
unless the church takes into consideration everything that ulti¬ 
mately relates to men’s spiritual life. The ideal for a church is 
to make itself a factor in building up as perfect a community 
as possible, and not to make itself grow at the expense of the 
community. We have enough such religions already, such as- 
Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, etc. If it is not because 
men who receive the spirit of Christ tend to become more 
progressive, enterprising, and efficient in their work, why must 
we have Christianity ? I venture to say then that no man who 
really understands the present world will oppose my view. 
Now I shall present a few important ideas that bear significantly 
on the future of the Chinese Christian church. 

First of all, let us consider the needs of our people to-day. 
A new science called psychology is destroying the old concept 
of the soul, and demonstrating with cruel logic the interdepend¬ 
ence of body, mind, and spirit, and pointing out the fact that if 
one would save the soul he must save the whole. The crying 
needs of our people in the country to-day serve to back up 
this statement. Every preacher in the country, when he calls 
the people to church, is sure to meet this query, If we have 
no food to eat, how can we worship ? I am proud to say that a 
majority of tbe village people, though without much education, 
do more or less master some of the clear, brief moral principles 
that are embodied in the Four Books. Their constant viola¬ 
tion of these principles deserves our deep sympathy. Once I 
asked one ofiny relatives, “Why do you, who are known as a 
leader of others, trade in opium ?” He replied, “ Who would 
be willing to do such a dirty thing if not compelled by 
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poverty 1 ” This is one instance of what daily happens in the 
rural mass, I hear also many people say that they cannot go 
to church simply because their work ties them down. If their 
shops were closed for one day it would mean great economic 
loss to them. It is quite easy for the preacher who has every¬ 
thing necessary provided by the church to speak to the people, 
but it is a different thing for the people to sacrifice, as they 
think, their earnings to join in the worship. Further still, not 
infrequently, country church members fall back into supersti¬ 
tion. The reason is that in case of sickness, the preacher 
seems less powerful than the local gods and the sorcerers. 
The latter have at least definite theories and methods of seek¬ 
ing for a remedy while the church remains silent. As a con¬ 
sequence, the country people are easily tempted to apply to the 
gods, and pretty soon, if they are members of the church, they 
say good-bye to it. The country people are as practical as 
primitive men, and will not waste their time and effort for 
things that are not readily productive and do not satisfy their 
immediate wants. The preachers also very often urge the 
country people to keep away from all superstitious customs, 
meetings, and feasts. But in nine out of ten cases, it does not 
work. Why ? Because there is nothing Christian to take the 
place of those superstitious customs and satisfy and develop 
their social instincts. We are all familiar with the teaching 
in Matt. 12 : 43, 44. It would be worse if the people were to 
obey the preachers and spend their idle time in something even 
more injurious. What, then, must the church do? These 
needs of out people, economical, social, physical, and others 
call out to the church that it should begin to realize its duties 
in meeting or helping to meet them. 

Next we will consider the future of the Christian church 
in China. The Chinese people are known as a practical 
people, and I am proud that we are. One of our great 
philosophers, also a great religious soul, Mo Tzu (|g said 
that love, if not productive, is vain. The church professing 
itself to be Christian must realize this truth. God shows His 
love to men in practice, in life, not in words only. Christ did 
not blow the trumpet to make himself known as the Messiah, 
but actually offered Himself up as a sacrifice so that the most 
hard-hearted in the world are compelled to recognize Him as 
the true Son of God. The present difficulty with the church, 
or rather the great hindrance to the church’s progress, lies in 
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the fact that the church has preached a great deal, but not done 
enough in actual productive work for the people. The church 
has established quite a number of hospitals and schools in the 
cities but very few in the country. Even where there are 
rural schools, outside of conventional instruction and preach¬ 
ing, the church has done practically nothing directly and 
effectively to improve rural life. It has been well shown that, 
“The rural districts are never going to be thoroughly Chris¬ 
tianized until Christians become, as a rule, better farmers than 
non-Christians.” Do we not defend ourselves, when the atheists 
bother us, by saying that we know God by experience ? So in 
like manner, we have to let the country people experience (for 
besides experience there is no true basis of religious belief) this 
religion, not only spiritually but also physically, mentally, and 
socially. Once they see the economic productivity of Christian 
truth, as a matter of course, they will strive to gather around 
the church. So, then, if the church cannot follow this formula, 
“Work first, preach next,” it must at least work (productive 
work I mean) as much as it preaches. Only in this way, can 
we expect the ‘China for Christ Movement ’ to advance in a 
swift and steady drive. 

Another problem that confronts the church to-day is that 
it lacks popular support, either economic or psychical. The 
great war has prevented foreign missions from working at full 
capacity, and the air is thick with discussions as to how the 
local church cau manage to be independent. But, as a matter 
of fact, unless the church can help in promoting rural welfare 
as regards meeting the crying needs of the people and develop¬ 
ing the human and natural resources of the country, the 
church will ever remain poor and inadequately supported. 
The church must first be useful and productive before the rural 
community can support it. We must try to make the church 
self-supporting, for unless the people have a real interest in the 
church and support it spontaneously, the Kingdom of God is 
not among them. It is important, then, that a church which 
is dependent on the support of the community should try to 
improve actual conditions of the country with regard to wealth, 
health, sociability, knowledge, opportunities, etc ? Carver 
says, ‘ 4 Must not religion prevail over irreligiou in the city as 
well as in the country, provided religion secures a greater 
conservation of human energy than does irreligion ?” It is 
indeed slupid for the people to cling to the church only to 
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remain unprosperous. Poor people who are daily confronted 
by these economic questions can not afford to take time to 
understand the abstract beauty of any theory or doctrine. If 
the church cannot convert them to be good Christians as well 
as efficient farmers, other organizations will spring up to 
divide the loyalty and support of tbe people. “The need is 
too great to be left unsatisfied and will create the means for its 
own satisfaction.” The present national consciousness and the 
growing interest concerning rural reconstruction give a unique 
opportunity for the church to be serviceable above any other 
organization. As soon as the church serves efficiently in this 
direction, the welfare of the rural community will improve day 
by day, and all other things—that is, sufficient wealth, public 
opinion, and membership will be added to it. Thus, and only 
thus, we will have no hesitation in praying, “Thy will be 
done in this land.” 

What has been stated above is all on tbe negative side of 
participating in rural reconstruction. But since the church is 
the only organization that has been known by its works to be 
“the maker of conscience” and to be always interested in 
directing, fostering, and moulding vital opinions and thoughts 
that have to do with the civilization of a race, it has got to have 
a more positive object in view in regards to this problem of 
rural reconstruction in China, so that its efforts will be efficiently 
directed and really amount to something. It is a widely known 
fact that China is a rural country, by which is meant that most 
of her population are village-dwellers. With the introduction 
of modern urban civilization, there is apparently a strong 
tendency toward increasing urbanization. It will be futile to 
propose to check the growth of cities because people are 
convinced of the benefits of industrial cities, and it is by these 
agencies that our country will sooner or later reach to the level 
of Western powers. But by the light of present-day sociology, 
we are led to see that urbanization, along with its advantages, 
brings many disagreeable conditions, such as lack of domesticity, 
lust for pleasure, friction between capitalists and the laborers, 
commercial vices, remoteness from nature, the lack of social 
control, etc. Worse still, this city-type of civilization is univer¬ 
sally considered as the best that we can have, and is always the 
envy of the rural population. Well, the result as we see to-day 
is that people do not regard farming as highly as they ought to, 
and the number of emigrants from the country as shown by 
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statistics is ever increasing. For these and other reasons, many 
sociologists of other lands have tried to divert the attention of 
the people and attempted to advocate a sort of rural civilization, 
quite distinct from the city-type. Now China is comparatively 
young in respect to industrial development. The government 
is every day confronted by an increasing tendency toward in¬ 
dustrial strikes, but is neither planning to build new cities 
according to the modern scientific system nor aware of the 
future outcome of its present laisser faire policy. Are we 
going to undergo exactly the same process of Western civiliza¬ 
tion, or are we to take advantage of the latter, and avoid 
disadvantages? Certainly and unanimously, we all prefer to 
follow the latter path. But the question remains, How cau we 
do so and what sort of a civilization would be the best for our 
country? Space here does cot allow me to go into particulars 
on this subject. But let me attempt to-make an a priori as¬ 
sumption that Chiua, so far as her present geographical, technical, 
and social conditions are concerned, ought to adopt, in addition 
to a considerable amount of urbanization, a kind of rural civili¬ 
zation similar to that of present-day Denmark. If this meets 
with the approval of the church, and one of the church’s chief 
tasks as stated by the Methodists in their Peking Conference is, 
“moulding and mastering the civilization of China for Jesus 
Christ,” it naturally follows that a due emphasis should be 
laid on rural service and reconstruction work. This, however, 
has not been very carefully considered and even less has been 
done. To-day the tide has become a torrent; almost every 
newspaper or magazine is full of words recommending what 
they call the new thoughts or the new civilization. It is 
essential that the church should stand out as their leader'and 
show them what the church thinks right and commendable both 
by words and deeds. The present is no common opportunity to 
prove the superiority of Christianity, and to guarantee its future 
prosperity. 

To-day there is a strong tendency among the enlightened 
Chinese to put the word “old” on everything handed down by 
tradition and without due investigation into the nature of things 
to bring in as much as they can of things Western, foreign and 
up-to-date. Although it is even frequently said that we should 
conserve our good customs or traditions, the opposite tendency 
is found to be more popular every day. Now, what should 
be the right attitude of the Christian church? One is in- 
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terested to note what Mr. Rankin in his article entitled, 
“Political Values of American Missionaries,” said in regard 
to this matter: “What the Chinese need more than new 
furniture and machinery, is a new conception of their own 
best good, and how to attain it in their ideals of life. To give 
them this is the first object of every true missionary in that 
land.” I believe that none of our foreign missionaries and 
native ministers will deny that this is the thing on which the 
church ought to lay special emphasis. Hence this conclusion 
is drawn : reconstruction consists in forsaking all that is undesir¬ 
able and unprogressive in the old civilization, and introducing 
that which is desirable and really beneficial in modern Western 
civilization so as to create or mould a virtuous and perfect state 
of society. Furthermore, we Christians know no better civiliza¬ 
tion than that known as Christian. This is what I mean by 
“reconstruction” in this article. As to the procedure that 
the church ought to take for fulfilling its duty in rural recon¬ 
struction, I trust the church will itself without difficulty work 
it out and carry it into effect in the spirit of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


Notes and Queries 


‘ How to keep a program of work that will not become 
overloaded and lessen efficiency ?” 


first things first in thought and action, see to it that the 
absolute essentials are never neglected, then when the day’s 
work is done rest in peace.” I am inclined to think that if 
one conscientiously follows such principles as these, the 
essentials in prayer, work, physical exercise, study, eating, and 
sleep will be attended to and properly related to one another 
in almost every case, and that where this is not the result no 
amount of good advice will avail. After all, the task of keep¬ 
ing one’s program from becoming overloaded and so lessening 
efficiency is a matter in which common sense and resolute 
determination are put to the acid test. Personally, I find that 


m 


HAVE not yet a reply which is altogether satisfactory, 
but I think that the clue to the right reply would be 
found in something like the following remark : “ Put 
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the machinery in which l am involved, and perhaps also my 
own natural inclination tend to keep me at the actual task of 
every day so that details tend to get out of proportion to the 
general principles and scheme of tilings. If I can keep my 
time clear so as to have a half hour a day in the morning for 
the Morning Watch, the other things in the course of the day 
take their proper place, worry is dissipated and so far as I can 
see, tinder such a regime, I get more done than in any other 
way I have yet found. 

Bogan H. Roots. 


Should Missions put more money and foreign workers in 
higher educational work than in their primary schools all put 
together ? 

In the early days of Missions, schools were opened, but 
nearly always with the express purpose of developing into a 
College (so-called). One or two foreigners with a few' Chi¬ 
nese teachers were all that was necessary. Neither was the 
expense very great. 

After eighty years it was discovered that a top-heavy 
building had 3 )een erected without a foundation, and so a 
system of primary schools began to be developed. This was 
fine, and promised well for the future! 

However, a few years ago, when the Chinese Government 
began Primary Education, and “Union” loomed large, we 
seemed to forget our resolutions, and lower schools. We 
rushed into Union institutions, because it would mean economy 
of workers and money. This appealed to most people, for we 
needed to conserve both. And now ? 

The other day we had word that six men of one Board 
are to be sent as quickly as possible to one University. At 
this very time, one of the Missions of this same Board is scour¬ 
ing the country to find some one to take charge of the Central 
High School of the Mission, a school of 105 students. In one 
University there are thirty-five foreign teachers. The build¬ 
ings have cost many thousands of dollars. In one Union 
College there are about ten foreign workers, a dozen more are 
called for, but the primary schools of one of the contributing 
Missions are crying out for one worker for a large number of 
schools. There seems to he little money for expansion of 
primary work, but millions are being poured into the higher 
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educational work. It is not that the latter should not have a 
proper support in both workers and money, but should It be at 
the expense of the former ? 

One of the lessons taught by the Billy Sunday evangelistic 
campaigns, is that most of the real, gripping, lasting con¬ 
versions were of those who had learned of Christ in their 
childhood. Is it not even more so in China, where so many 
idolatrous customs must be unlearned by those who come to a 
knowledge of God in later years rather than in childhood ? 

Bet us adequately equip our higher institutions, but let us 
provide liberally for the foundation work. Let expansion be 
consistent with the needs of the Church. Let the edifice 
which is being built, be not top-heavy, but have a strong 
foundation with right proportions. 

Jean R. Lingle. 


A. Why has no missionary community yet solved the 
elementary problem in applied Christianity of honest servants, 
etc.? 

1. Because in no community are all the servants true 
Christians. 

2. Because definitions of “honesty” vary. 

3. Because there is no necessary relation between “ decent 
wages ” and “ honest servants.” 

4. Because of the ignorance (of the language and customs) 
and carelessness of some housekeepers, which often tempts 
servants to be dishonest. 

5. Because when a servant is dismissed for dishonest}- from 
one household, he is too often able to find employment in 
another. 

6. Because of the cliques so often existing among servants 
which make it almost impossible for honest servants to retain 
their positions. 

7. Because no way has yet been found by which a 
missionary or any other community can act as a unit in its 
relation to servants. 

8. Because too often missionaries do not give sufficient 
time to, nor take sufficient interest in, the spiritual welfare of 
their servants. 
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B. How avoid friction between missionaries at one station. 

1. Bear and forbear. 

2. Have a clear and definite understanding as to each one’s 
position and duties. 

3. Respect each other’s rights. 

4. Should friction occur, don’t complain to others, but go 
to the one concerned, and follow our Lord’s instructions in 
Matt. 18: 15-20. 

C. How is the small progress of Christianity in China, 
as compared with other countries, to be accounted for ? 

I question whether the assumption underlying this ques¬ 
tion is true to fact. If it is, I explain it as follows : 

1. By the fact that the Chinese are one of the most con¬ 
servative peoples on earth. 

2. By the fact that in some countries social conditions, and 
in others political circumstances, have induced an attitude of 
mind favorable to Christianity in large numbers of the people, 
and this has led to mass movements. 

3. By the fact that, judging by reports, in some countries 
methods have been consistently followed on a large scale which 
appear to be nearer to the apostolic model than those that 
have been used in China. 

4. By the fact that as u the wind bloweth where it listeth,” 
so also is the Holy Spirit sovereign in His working. 

D. Does it pay to train and use as evangelists men con¬ 
verted after the age of 35? 

Yes, if they have a definite call of God to His service and 
show the necessary general fitness for the same. 

E. Why are the Chinese churches not self-supporting like 
the early apostolic churches ? 

1. Because apostolic methods have not been consistently 
applied from the beginning. 

2. Because it would be quite contrary to human nature 
for Chinese churches to insist upon supporting themselves as 
long as the missionary societies are willing to support them. 

3. Because we have been too keen for the quicker and 
larger results which can be obtained by a liberal outlay of 
foreign funds. 
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These results may be good enough in their way, but at 
best they are only second best. A self-supporting church must 
of necessity for a time be modest in its equipment and limited 
in its operations, and the results may be more slow aud less 
showy at first, but will be more permanent and telling in 
the end. 

4. Because those who have sought to develop self-support, 
have often been seriously handicapped in their efforts by the 
liberal use of foreign funds in neighboring districts. 

F. C. H. Dreykr. 


Obituary 


The Rev. Robert M. Mateer, D.D. 

W. M. H. 

I lN the release on September 5th, 1921, of Robert M. 
Mateer, the Shantung Presbyterian Mission and Church 
has lost one who, while a leader in all its activities, was 
pre-eminently so in the organization and development 
of its evangelistic work—recognized by Chinese and foreigners 
alike throughout Cential and Southern Shantung as the central 
figure in plans for the extension of the Church. 

Dr. Mateer was bom near Gettysburgh, Penna., February 
8th, 1853, an ^ early manifested in a way peculiarly his own, 
the strong, resolute, and efficient traits which characterized 
other members of the family. The first years of his college 
course were spent at Monmouth, Illinois, a school for which 
he always cherished a warm regard. The last two years were 
spent iii Princeton University from which he graduated in 
1878. Entering Princeton Theological Seminary in the 
autumn of the same year, he graduated thence in May, 1881, 
While yet in the Seminary, he had given evidence of his 
evangelistic aud organizing abilities; the former in the evangel¬ 
istic campaign which, in company with liis classmates, J. H. 
Raughlin and R. D. Wishard, he carried on both in New 
Eugland and in the vicinity of Princeton : the latter as leader 
in the organization of the Inter-Seminary Foreign Mission 
Convention which for a number of years was a marked agency 
in arousing missionary interest throughout the theological 
schools in America. 

In the autumn of i88r, in company with Rev. and Mrs. 
J. H. Raughlin and Dr. and Mrs. Horace Smith, he sailed for 
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China, with the intention of opening a new station in the 
interior of Shantung. The first sixteen months were mainly 
spent at Tengcbow in language study and in acquainting him¬ 
self with the intricacies of mission finance of former days. 
During these months he took a long itinerating tour with Dr. 
Hunter Corbett, at which time Weihsien was definitely decided 
on for the location of the new station and land secured for the 
purpose. Early in the spring of 1883, a °d Mrs. Mateer, 
formerly Miss Sadie Archibald, removed to Weihsien, living 
in a small Chinese house in a little village near the present 
compound, Mr. and Mrs. Laughlin came later, the former 
engaging in evangelistic work with Dr. Nevius, so that the 
burden of establishing the new station fell on Dr. Mateer. 
Night after night, being unable to secure a trusty watchman, 
he slept beside his lumber to prevent its being stolen : walls 
put up during the day were pushed down before morning so 
as to prolong employment for the workmen. Finally, an 
efficient overseer offered his services, the house was finished, 
and Dr. Mateer at once began work in the two hundred towns 
and villages in the adjacent territory, walking with his faithful 
assistant, Hing Ta-ming, from place to place, and eating 
whatever the inns might afford. Even then his mind was not 
free from anxiety, for the city at that time was intensely 
hostile, and Mrs. Mateer narrowly escaped death from a shot 
fired ai night through her bedroom window. 

The next summer little Jean was so weakened by long 
illness that it was necessary to take her to Tengcbow, a five 
days’ journey overland. Fearing that she would not reach the 
coast alive, they carried a little coffin along with them; Dr. 
Mateer returning shortly after arrival to his field. The next 
April his able and devoted wife was called to the heavenly 
home. After taking little Jean, now Mrs. William Beaman 
of Seattle to her aunt in Tengchow, he returned, though in ill 
health, to his lonely home where he labored faithfully until 
the Mission, seeing that the trials through which he had passed, 
were beginning to tell seriously on his health, insisted much 
against his will on a furlough to the homeland. The year 
spent in America, during which he labored earnestly to secure 
recruits for opening the two new stations of Tsiningchow and 
Ichowfu, doubtless prolonged his life, though he never fully re¬ 
covered from the strain of those first five years in China. 
While all knew that they were years of trial, yet probably few 
of us realized the stress of his anxieties, and so failed to give 
him that sympathy in his deep loneliness which we should 
have done. 

In 1891 Dr. Mateer found another able, devoted, and 
efficient helpmeet in Dr. Madge Dickson, who not only took 
an active part in his work, but also strengthened him by her 
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counsel and sympathy the remaining years of his life, though 
sorrow again three times in succession entered the home, 
taking away each of the three children. 

Of the varied and eminently successful labors of Dr. 
Mateer, it is impossible to do more than indicate briefly the 
apparently more important factors, such as the founding of 
the Boys’ High School at Weihsien ; his efficient aid in securing 
the funds for the Girls’ High School, and the opening of the 
same, together with his active interest in promoting other 
forms of educational work for the women and girls of this 
large field; his energy aud zeal in devising plans for the 
support of the Chinese pastorate, this vital matter being one to 
which he always gave much time and thought; the founding 
of numerous churches, aud his continual efforts to secure 
pastors for them; his untiring efforts toward securing a properly 
educated, competent Chinese ministry, giving freely of his 
own money in order to accomplish this end; the establishment, 
in memory of his brother, Dr. C. W. Mateer, through funds 
obtained from his brother’s estate and elsewhere, of the Mateer 
Memorial Institute at Tenghsien, a school which is already 
affecting the church life of Southern Shantung aud which 
gives promise of further development in the near future; and 
the establishment of The Cities Evangelization Project, which 
the 1921 report oi the Shantung Presbyterian Mission refers 
to as “born of the far-sighted vision of our beloved fellow- 
worker, Rev. Robert M. Mateer, D.D., where some of the 
ablest Chinese in our midst, the finest product of our education, 
secular and religious, have been put in charge of extensive 
evangelistic and educational work, and given a free hand in 
its development.” While the idea of Co-operative Committees, 
consisting equally of Chinese and foreigners, in each of our 
stations, did not originate with him, yet it was due to his 
efforts that the same became a regular feature of our mission 
policy. Nor were his activities limited to the work on the 
field; in company with his friend and classmate, Rev. Dr. John 
A. Marquis, he was active in promoting the District Secretary¬ 
ship of the Foreign Board at home. All honor to our able, 
indefatigable worker who, though at times discouraged by 
opposition, never gave up, because as he said to the writer 
shortly before his last illness: “The Lord has never failed 
me yet.” He put his trust in Him rather than in men, and 
the Lord honored the trust. 

Dr. Mateer was particularly loved and trusted by the 
Chinese. They were thoroughly convinced that whatever he 
did, he sought only their highest interests. He trusted them 
and wished to see them take places of responsibility un¬ 
hampered by any extraneous restrictions. As a result, they 
believed in him and while they might not agree with him in 
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all details, yet they knew that he regarded these as but of 
small moment, so long as the final objective was being reached 
and the work went forward in a healthy, natural way. Their 
love for him was shown when the twelve or thirteen pastors 
who reached Weihsien in time for the funeral, each one insisted 
on helping to carry the casket to the cemetery and in lowering 
it to its final resting place; while their addresses and prayers 
showed such tender feeling, love, and appreciation, as they 
themselves said, sons might show toward a father. Between 
him and them, lines east and west were obliterated—all were 
simply servants of one Master. Though honored by Monmouth 
by the title which he held, yet his highest honor was the 
regard in which he was held by our large body of Chinese 
pastors and church-workers, an honor which any one might 
covet. 

He was a man who kept in touch with God through his 
well-worn Bible and prayer. As to the former, he accepted 
both the Bible of Jesus and the New Testament as God's 
revelation of Himself and the Way of Life. No doubts 
disturbed bis faith in it and its teachings. As to prayer, he 
had great faith in the personal presence of his Master and in 
His being a very present aid at all times. His habit of seeking 
Divine guidance and his willingness to abide by it had much 
to do with his resolute firmness in carrying out whatever he 
believed ought to be done. As is not infrequently the case 
with men of his type, he was at times more tortiter in re than 
snaviter in modo , but his heart was always in the right place 
and he never harbored resentment. 

When first laid aside from active work in February, 2920, 
it was a hard struggle to realize that his work was done, but 
when he did realize it, he was eager to go. Instead of dread¬ 
ing death, he yearned for release, and the burden of his heart 
was “to go up yonder.” “Don’t let any one detain me.” 
Faithful above all things to his calling as a missionary, he was 
also to the few who really knew him, a true friend whose 
friendship never failed at the critical moment; whose counsel 
came from the heart, unsullied by ulterior motives; whose 
consistent love was not to be shaken by the dislikes of others 
nor by considerations of mere policy. True himself to his 
Master, his vocation, and his friends, he could brook no 
equivocation in others—nothing that was not clear and above¬ 
board. Such a character has left a deep impression on the 
Church which he served so faithfully for the last forty years, 
and his memory will be especially cherished by those of whom 
it is a high honor to be held in remembrance—the people for 
whom he labored. The memory of the righteous is blessed, 
and the name of Robert M. Mateer stands high among the 
pioneers who laid the foundations of the Church in Shantung. 
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THE “BLAND SLANT.“ 

China, Japan and Koruia. By J . O. P. Bcand. A r etv Yoik, Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 322 Pages. Price , $3.00gold. 

Incoming passengers on the Empress boats this fall claimed 
that “ Everybody on the boat was reading Bland/' Insofar as this 
may be true, then, this year’s tourist is apt to enter the Orient with 
more or less of a Bland slant, according to how well-equipped he is 
to sift the wheat from the chaff of this entertaining, pessimistic 
mixture called “ China, Japan and Korea.” 

The book is iu two sections of substantial size: the first half 
consisting of a history of the present-day political situation includ¬ 
ing Japan’s China policy; the latter section, a miscellany of traveling 
papers on all three countries, salted down with much political 
gossip and Mr. Bland’s own philosophy of life. 

This philosophy is basically un-Christian, for its first premise 
would seem to be that human nature cannot be changed, its second, 
that youth is essentially untrustworthy, its third, that East and 
West are never to meet. Mr. Bland is fond of the word “ never ”— 
another turn of mind which is foreign to the Christian viewpoint. 

His chief political assumptions are that China can “never” 
be satisfactorily governed save by some sort of dictatorship or, in 
lieu of the necessary “strong man,” by the guidance of the Great 
Powers ; and that since Japan must expand, and into China at that, 
England and America might as well ally themselves with her and 
help her expansion to be economic rather than military. 

Mr. Bland’s chief grudge is against the student movement, 
especially the “intellectual half-breeds ” from Western schools, and 
their foster-parents the missionaries. Despite his testy flings at 
the missionary group, he returns over and over again to the 
conclusion that China’s troubles are economic ones due to her 
procreative recklessness which can be checked only t>v a change in 
that form of religion which requires ancestor-worship. 

It is the easiest thing in the world for a missionary to be 
“insulated by idealism” even as was the American president at 
Versailles. Then, what could be more wholesome for us than to 
read Bland 1 We shall need to, to challenge the statements of those 
here and at home who are reading and accepting his book, and we 
need to for our own souls’ sake as well, for whatever of Christ- 
like faith iu human nature and its finest institutions may be ours, 
will survive invective, and peradventure we shall be shaken out 
of some of the slipshod assurance that threatens every worker 
in the idealistic realm. For assuredly the present condition of 
affairs in China is sending her near to a perilous brink, and Mr. 
Bland does help us, whether intentionally or not, to see what 
desperate measures are needed to save and Christianize her ship 
of state. 
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THE CHINESE STUDENT IN AMERICA. 

The Commercial Press, Shanghai, has recently published a work of much 
interest and of especial value to young men who are contemplating study 
in America. 'This book is “An Educational Guide to the United States ” 
and the author is Mr, J. Wong-Qdincy, B.A. [London), Dean oj Tsiny 
Hua College , Peking. The price is $3,50 3 /ex, which for a hook of 
P ,7 ges, with a fair number of illustrations, is very reasonable. 

Mr. Wong-Ouincy, who received his education in England, is 
admirably qualified for the task he has accomplished so well. 
While he has not studied iu the States, he has been connected with 
Tsing Hua for the past six years, and last year accompanied the 
students seut to America, spending several months visiting institu¬ 
tions and placing their young men. His intimate knowledge of the 
Tsing Hua student body of the past six years, has made it possible 
for him to collect and evaluate the large mass of first-hand data 
sent to him by sixty-one students. He has also made good use of a 
questionnaire sent to American colleges and the publications of all 
our leading institutions. 

The purpose of the book is to serve as a guide to Chinese 
young men planning to go abroad, especially to America. Chapters 
are given on “The Choice of America”; “The Choice of a 
Profession **; “ The Choice of a College ” ; and these three chapters 
are very well thought out and worthy of wide reading by all 
educators in China. The chapter on “Replies to the Tsing Hua 
Alumni Questionnaire” is very interesting, but the readers will 
need to recall that the replies are only individual expressions of 
young men in the midst of their preparation for life. They are 
really more valuable to educators in China and in Ametica than to 
prospective students to America. Mr. Wong-Quincy, however, 
lias given a good analysis and evaluation of them in the next 
chapter. The sixth chapter gives in tabular form the replies from 
American colleges to his questionnaire, and the final chapter 
gives a large mass of miscellaneous information. 

This publication, with its appendix of colleges and universities 
in the United States, with useful information about many, is a very 
creditable piece of work and will meet a real need. 

A. 13 . 


FACTS ABOUT CHINA. 

The China Yrar Book, 1921-1922. Edited by H. G. W. Woodhkad. 
Editor of the “ Peking and Tientsin Times. ’’ Published by the Tientsin 
Press, Limited , Tientsin. 

It is really refreshing to turn from the prevalent criticism of 
China from the outside and the governmental squabbling* on the 
inside, to biowse amoug the 1,063 pages of this greatly improved 
publication. Here are found some ot the stable factors which make 
up the real China of to-day and the ideals which promise a better 
China for to-morrow, and which tend to be obscured by the strivings 
of consortiums, political demagogues and other present-day dis¬ 
turbances which, though violent, are mostly on the surface. Here 
one can learn just how much China owes nationally, her export 
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and import trade, her military strength and history, her religious 
life and something of the network of international strivings for a 
place in China’s sun. Possibly the most useful feature of the 
volume is the inclusion of treaties, recent laws, and resolutions affect¬ 
ing the internal life of China and her international relationships ! 
All of which are much spoken of and bandied about, and which one 
can seldom find when desirous of seeing what is really so in the midst 
of so much pessimistic imagining and guesswork. Most encourag¬ 
ing are the signs of progress in ideals and sincere, though inadequate, 
attempts at practice. Currency reform seems to have entered a 
practical stage with the plans for the new mint at Shanghai though 
foreign bankers are not yet satisfied with the amount of control 
they have over it. Who ought to be satisfied on this point, any¬ 
way ? Here are found also some of the new laws which are honest 
attempts to meet the requirement for the abolishment of extraterri¬ 
toriality, a cloud on the diplomatic horizon daily growing larger. 
Elsewhere we learn that some hope that even jf extraterritoriality 
must be abandoned in its present spots, they can, through the 
consortium or otherwise, practically put the whole of China in the 
same situation. Chinese movements in education are stimulating 
and promising. China has now her own educational ideals and 
leadership though still lacking the wherewithal to make good all 
over the country. The ideals and efforts against opium and plague 
are significant as indicating the real spirit and hopes of Chinese 
leaders. Our own difficulties in moral reform should make us 
patient with Chinese efforts along this line, their first and most 
evident obstruction being a general political incoherence which 
hinders the application of all law. Then, too. since “practically all 
of the morphia which finds its way into China is manufactured in 
the United States and Great Britain,” we need to cover carefully 
our own glass roofs before breaking those of China. In fine, while 
not forgetting the tremendous weather the Chinese ship of state is 
struggling through, we are glad to be reminded of some of the 
steady work and planning that is going on in the rocking ship. 
Every school library and mission office should have this book 
handy for reference. It helps to an understanding of the real 
China. 


The New Japanese Peril. By Sidney Osborne. Author of" The Prob¬ 
lems of Japan” and “ Isolation of Japan." London , George Alien & 
Unwin. Ltd1921; 8'Y X sY inches; to/ 6 net. 

“ The Isolation of Japan ” was briefly reviewed in the Recorder 
for April 1920, under the impression that the author is a Hollander ; 
but be is apparently a Briton with a singular detachment of view. 
In XVIII chapters he once more recapitulates the relevant historical 
events of the past few decades, more especially during and since 
the Great War, exposing not merely the flagrant insincerity of the 
rulers of Japan, but also that of the representatives of each of the 
Great Powers at Versailles, who, under pretense of putting an end 
to all War, deliberately sowed dragon’s teeth which could only 
bring on greater conflicts in future. 
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Four of the later chapters are devoted to different aspects of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, upon which the discussion at the 
Imperial Conference and the frank comments of all the parties and 
of outsiders has since thrown much new light. When the book was 
written the impending Disarmament at Washington had not come 
into the field of vision. The volume is a strong statement of 
existing conditions and apparent tendencies which is intended to be 
impartial; but it is one which gives little hope for the future peace 
of the World, unless new moral (and spiritual) forces hitherto 
ignored or suppressed are brought into practical operation as they 
never yet have been. 

A. H. S. 


Realizing Religion. By S. M. Shoemaker, Jr. 7X4yi inches; 83pages; 
cloth , go cents; paper , 63 cents. Published by the Association Press , 347 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

This book is written for so-called modern people. It is a 
forceful presentation of the essentials of religion. It contains sub¬ 
stantially the ideas which actually passed in conversation and corres¬ 
pondence between two persons frankly considering spiritual matters. 
The result of this exchange of thought was that the author’s friend 
“ underwent, in a comparatively brief time, a renovation of life, 
a change in radical ideas, a conversion.” Weighty in matter, terse 
in style, and pregnant with meaniug, this little book should give 
genuine help in spiritual things to people with the modern outlook 
who will give it a thoughtful reading. China readers will note 
with interest various incidental references which show that the 
author has been a missionary in China. 

F. C. H. D. 


A Chinese Christian Army. By Dr. J. Goforth. 13 pages. Published 
by the Association Press of China , 20 Museum Road , Shanghai. 

So much has been heard in recent years of the unruliness and 
the depredations of Chinese soldiery in various parts of the empire, 
that it is the more refreshing by contrast to read these brief but 
interesting notes of a three weeks’ visit to the camp of the 16th 
Mixed Brigade. One-half of General Feng Yii-hsiang’s little 
army of 10,000 men have already been baptized. The remainder 
are interested and are studying the Truth. It is an inspiring 
narrative and furnishes a striking illustration of the power of the 
Gospel. It is of interest to note that General Feng has bought a 
Y. M. C. A. army tent which seats about 600, in memory of his 
friend Dr. Logan, who was shot on December 17th, 1920, at Chang- 
teh, Hunan, by a demented man. 

F. C. H. D. 


Uncritical Criticism. By Henry Wace, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 20 
pages* The Church Book Room , 82 Victoria Street, London , S. W. r. 
Price Threepence , net. 

This pamphlet is a reprint of three articles written in reference 
to three addresses which were published by Bishop Ryle, the Dean 
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of Westminster, in the Record of last December and January. It 
is an able and timely protest against the too prevalent assumption 
that all scholars are agreed that the so-called “critical’' theory 
of the Old Testament, and of the Pentateuch in particular, is 
established. Dean Wace points out, among other things, that there 
are still many men of unquestioned scholarship who are convinced, 
rightly or wrongly, that “ the alleged certainties of modern critics 
are serious mistakes, incompatible alike with true critical principles, 
and with historic facts, and consequently untrue; and they oppose 
them in the interests, the sole interests, of Truth.” 

F. C. H. D. 


Yarns on Brothers of all, the World. By Arthur P. Shepherd, 
M.A. 7%X5 inches ; 64pages. Published by the United Council for Mis¬ 
sionary Education, Edinburgh House , 2 Eaton Gate, London , 6'. W, /, 
price, if - net. 

This is the seventh number in the “ Yarns” series. It is 
written for boys of adolescent age, and contains seven stories of 
distinguished men, such as Booker Washington, Stewart of Dove- 
dale, Sundar Singh, etc., each having its own particular aim. 
These stories will excite the admiration and fire the ambition of 
boys, and inspire them to choose high ideals. At the end of the 
volume there are brief notes which will prove useful to leaders in 
telling the Yarns to boys. 

F. C. H. D. 


The Bible and Missions. By Helen Barrett Montgomery. Published 
by The Central Committee of the United Study of Foreign Missions, 
West Medford, Mass ., U. S. A. 7% X5 inches ; 240 pages ; /6 illustra¬ 
tions ; price in paper, 40 cents, postage , 7 cents ; cloth, 60 cents, postage , 
7 cents. 

The Ceutra! Committee on the United Study of Foreign Mis¬ 
sions could not have chosen a more worthy manner of celebrating 
its twentieth anniversary than it did by the publication of The Bible 
and Missions. The book is divided into two parts : Part one shows 
that the Bible is God’s Missionary text-book. The missionary 
message is shown to be woven into the fabric of both the Old 
and the New Testament, and it is briefly traced from Genesis to 
Revelation. Part two sets forth the romance of Bible translation, 
sketching the origin and history of the national Bible societies and 
their work, and showing the influence of the Bible on non-Christian 
lands. The study of this book should confirm the faith of the 
reader and stimulate his missionary zeal. The following quotations 
show its spirit: 

“ In these days of reconstruction of Church and State, it is 
important that we come back to the authority in the Word of God 
for our great missionary enterprise” (p. 4). “ It is man’s book, 

this Book of God. In its hand there are treasures for all mankind ; 
in'its heart a living message from the living God. To follow its 
teachings, to extend its influence, to preach its Gospel, to make 
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known its Saviour, crucified and risen again, is the deepest joy and 
the supremest privilege of the Christian” (p. 228). A list of 
books for supplementary reading and an Index add to the usefulness 
of the volumes. 

F. C. H. D. 


The Old Paths in the light of modern Thought. By j. Russell 
Howdsn, B.D. Published by the China Inland Mission. Agents : The 
Religious Tract Society, 4 Bouverie SI., London , E, C. 4. 7 %Xs inches, 
100 "pages ; cloth , 3/6 net; paper covers , 2/6 net. 

This volume is the outcome of some addresses on the subjects 
treated which were giveu at the China Inland Mission Students' 
Conference at Swanick. In eight chapters the author gives, in a 
scholarly manner, a clear exposition of the opening chapters of the 
Bible in the light of geology, psychology, biology, and experience. 
This book is most timely and helpful and is just the thing to place 
in the hands of stndents or anyone perplexed by modern thought. 

F. C. H. D. 


The Shorter Bible. Thk Old Testament. Translated and arranged 
by Charles Foster Kent. Charles Scribner’s Sons, Mew York. 
C. $2.00. 

To attempt to critically review this book is too long a task to 
do properly : a book would be necessary. To appraise it fairly,%e 
must free ourselves from the implication in the somewhat unfor¬ 
tunate title that it is in any way a substitute. The author*s own 
words are: “It is not intended as a substitute for the complete 
text or the time-honoured versions.” This reviewer would style 
it, an “Abbreviated History of the Old Testament” in which 
nothing but selections from the original text are used. In this case 
the author and his collaborators have gone deeper into their subject 
than others who have attempted anything similar. It is also a new 
translation of the Old Testament into “ modern English equivalent.” 
The attempt is made to arrange material chronologically, topically, 
and to avoid duplication. This attempt to avoid repetition accounts 
for the absence of Chronicles, most of Leviticus and Obadiah, but 
hardly explains the absence of Haggai. The lyrical parts are put 
into lyrical form. The general divisions are “Stories and His¬ 
tories,” “Laws,” “ The Prophets,” “The Lyrics,” “The Teach¬ 
ings of the Wise.” There are no chapters, but everything is 
arranged under topical headings, many of which strikingly suggest 
the significance of the story or passage concerned. The Psalms 
ate not arranged by numbers but put together in groups according 
to their meaning. In so far as the authors have been successful 
in their arrangement, on which there will naturally be difference 
of opinion, this book will help get a connected idea of Old Testa¬ 
ment events and ideas. It should be a useful study book for 
advanced Bible classes. It should certainly do what the editors 
aimed at “kindle the interest of the busy modern reader in the 
Bible as a whole.” It should also help to “secure a clearer 
picture of the origin and development of Judaism and Christianity, 
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and of the work and teachings of their great social and spiritual 
leaders.” The attempt to put together kindred parts of the text 
will save the time of those who often have to attempt that same 
thing but who lack the time and scholarship of the editors. 
Instead of being a substitute for the Bible, it is a valuable help in 
the study of the Bible. All who read should more readily under¬ 
stand the Old Testament message. 


The Prophetic Movement in Israel. By Albert C. Knudso.v. Pro¬ 
fessor in Boston University School of Theology. The Methodist Book 
Concern , New York and Cincinnati. 174 pages . Price, G. $1,00 net . 

This is a text book for training classes of Sunday school 
teachers, each of the ten chapters closing with a list of “Topics 
and Questions for Discussion.” The author gives first an outline 
of the prophetic movement, and then he discusses in a systematic 
way the relation of prophecy to the nation and its contribution 
to; religion. He has brought to his task no small amount of 
pedagogical skill, making difficult things easy, one would almost 
say too easy. For there are still unsolved problems both in regard 
to historical questions and to the religious interpretation of the 
prophetic message. The book contains many inspiring and helpful 
things, and should be of value also to those who may not fully 
agree with some of the views set forth. 

O. D. 


The Free Churches and Re-union. By T. R. Gloves. Cambridge . 

IF. Hejfer and Sons, Ltd., 1921. Price , 2}6d net. 

The author of this little book of only 56 pages brings to his 
aid an almost unrivalled knowledge of Church History, and his 
clearness of thought and lucidity of expression carry conviction 
to the reader and sweep from his mind many cobwebs that would 
otherwise obscure the issue. As Dr. John Clifford says, ‘ They 
express. . .convictions firmly and tenaciously held, and experiences 
abundantly vindicated in their fruitfulness to the Kingdom of God.’ 

Dr. Glover does not believe the problem of re-union will be 
helped ‘ by quick talk and impulsive resolutions whether of in¬ 
dividuals or of assemblies ’—as these are apt to produce an in¬ 
conclusive compromise that will satisfy neither side and be no 
help towards a realization of a union based on the Truth itself. 

He suggests interchange of pulpits and intercommunion as 
the first step towards this goal. 

T. G. 


Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 28th Annual 
Session, 1921 . Edited by Fennell P. Turner. Foreign Missions 
Conference. 25 Madison Avenue, New York. Price, 75 cents gold. 

This report contains the cream of expert thinking on mission 
problems, and sets before us the present ideals of the Christian 
World Movement. It also sets forth present goals in education, 
International Missionary Co-operation, .Social Work, etc. Its many 
suggestive speeches are all worth reading. Oue “The World 
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Empire of the Disinterested” by Robert A. Woods, and another 
“The Social Ideals of the Founders of Modern Missions” by Robert 
E. Speer, being especially apropos to modern times. Here we can 
feel the world’s sweep of Christian influence and responsibility. 
Two actions taken are specially significant. East year’s Conference 
proposed that each Continuation Committee should present its 
budget to the Committee of Reference and Council, and also to 
each mission concerned suggesting their pro rata apportionment, 
the missions to then recommend to the Boards the granting of 
these sums. This method, in spite of its cumbersomeness, seems 
to have met the approval of most of the Boards, This approval 
indicates a desire to support these National Co-operative Organiza¬ 
tions. It was also decided that the Committee of Reference and 
Council be authorized to bring into existence a Committee on 
Christian Literature in Mission Lands. A plan for future Interna¬ 
tional Missionary Co-operation was also presented. To read this 
report will help to correct that warp in thinking that inevitably is 
the result of isolation. 


Bergson and His Philosophy. By J. Alexander Gunn. Methuen 
& Co., Ltd., London. 6(~ net. 

It is reported that Bergson will visit China in the near future. 
This book will serve as an excellent reminder of the trend of his 
ideas and his place in the philosophic world. A bibliography of 
thirty-two pages, thirteen of which are devoted to an annotated 
list of his own works, indicates the range of interest in his think¬ 
ing. A brief summary of Bergson’s ideas on change, time, and 
intuition is given. These are also criticized and the measure of 
vagueness in his “doctrine of intuition ” indicated. Implications 
with regards to ethics, social and religious problems are discussed. 
The misuse of these ideas by social extremists and the inconclusive¬ 
ness of some from the Christian viewpoint are pointed out. Free 
will and evolution also receive a measure of attention. Bergson is 
summed up as a thinker trying to get nearer real life and hence 
attempting to utilize somewhat contradictory philosophic ideas. 
The dominance of the spirit, the constant stimulation of hope, are 
two of the elements which explain much of the popularity of his 
philosophy. He makes us feel the immeasurable future and its 
unplumbed possibilities of growth. Most interesting is Bergson’s 
idea that he need not attempt a complete system of philosophy : 
others will have to aid iti this task. Here is democracy applied to 
philosophy. This book will be lielpful to those who desire to get 
some acquaintance with Bergson’s ideas. Do we not need someone 
to show where the ideas of Dewey, Russell, and Bergson correspond 
with the Christian message and also where that message goes far 
beyond them? To a certain extent they are all the product of a 
Christian civilization and since philosophy like other movements 
takes on much of the color of its day aud age, so these philosophers 
have much that is Christian in origin and nature. But they seem 
to stop short of taking the life ot the spirit they all recognize and 
advocate as an indication of what The Great Spirit back of all life 
is like. 
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His Chinese Idol. By Carroll P. Bunt. John Lane , The Bodley Head, 
London . 6 j~ net. For sale by Edwatd Evans & Sons , Shanghai. 

This book, written by a resident in China, under the guise of 
romance, deals with an unhealthy phase of morals arising through 
the contact of races in China. Two Westerners, one American 
and one British, form unsanctioned alliances with Chinese women. 
The American—he is genuinely in love, a point which reliex'es the 
sordidness of the story a little—after a brief period goes crazy as the 
result of conflict with friends over his action and finally commits 
suicide. Both the suicide and later the Britisher are married to 
a “perfectly wonderful American girl” who condones their weak¬ 
ness through her love for them. The whole story is based on a 
rotten worm-eaten philosophy which is unfortunately popular with 
a certain section of Western residents in China. There is discus¬ 
sion as to whether love is possible between races. Ostracization 
by their nationals is recognized as inevitable. We do not know 
what good comes from reading such a book, except insight into the 
twisted social ethics of some Western residents in China. It is 
incongruous that the two main characters are represented as of 
heroic mould while indulging in utterly uuheroic practices. Only 
shallow souls can deal thus lightly with life. 


Correspondence 


A LEADER LAMENTED. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—Eet me call your 
attention to the death of Rev. 
Ellis P. Gish of Nanking due 
to drowning as a result of an at¬ 
tempt to rescue a friend in a pool 
below Ruling, the immediate 
cause of death apparently being 
heart failure. Mr. Gish was 
thirty-eight years old, and leaves 
a widow in China and a brother 
and sister in America. He had 
been married less than a year. 
Mrs. Gish will remain in mission 
work in the Central China Chris¬ 
tian Mission. 

Mr. Gish came to Nanking in 
1914, and since that time has 
been engaged there in city 
evangelistic work. He was also 
a leader iu connection with the 
Nanking Church Council, an 
organization which has for its 


purpose the co-ordination and 
direction of all evangelistic work 
in the city, and a conspicuous 
and unique experiment in prac¬ 
tical Christian union. 

For particulars I would refer 
you to an article in the China 
Press which should appear on the 
same day you receive this letter. 

Sincerely, 

Guy W. Sarvis. 
Ruling, September 4, 1921. 


WANTED—FRATERNAL 
CRITICISM. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—Permit me in be¬ 
half of all whose sentiments it 
may express to voice our dis¬ 
approval of the manner in which 
some of the visiting speakers at 
our summer conferences proceed 
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to the defence of Christian truth. 
I refer especially to the manner 
in which they have taken issue 
with the so-called higher critics, 
among whom they evidently 
include all who subscribe to the 
historical interpretation of the 
Bible. 

We do not in the least dispute 
their right to emphasize among 
us with all the force of personal¬ 
ity and scholarship their con¬ 
viction that modern Biblical 
criticism is the sworn enemy of 
the Kingdom of God. But 
justice is a fundamental principle 
in Christianity. And justice 
demands that an erring brother 
(and erring brothers many that 
hold modern views on the Bible 
surely are to these speakers) 
receive fair treatment at the 
hands of those upon whom rests 
the responsibility of warning 
men from, or directing men to, 
follow their example and guid¬ 
ance. But fairness demands, 
especially of eminent Christian 
leaders, that their attack upon 
an opponent’s position proceeds 
from an earnest and conscien¬ 
tious analysis of his errors. It 
also demands a careful and sober 
scrutiny of bis position lest any¬ 
thing truly good and useful 
should fail to receive recogni¬ 
tion. Such fairness has been 
absent in some of the addresses 
of the men referred to. 

By means of ridicule and 
gibes directed against modern 
theologians they have at times 
attempted to capitalize and 
strengthen our prejudices against 
something about which most of 
us, probably, knew very little. 
But our prejudices are among 
the most pernicious enemies to 
Christian love and usefulness 
against which we have to con¬ 
tend, and against which we seek 
the help of the Christian minis¬ 
try, Most missionaries wish to 


obey Paul’s injunction: “ Prove 
all things; hold fast that which 
is good.” But many of us may 
for one reason or another not 
have become sufficiently posted 
on the trend of modern theology 
to know where its weakness and 
strength He. We would doubt¬ 
less have profited by, and 
greatly appreciated, the fair 
estimate of it which the scholar¬ 
ship and spiritual insight of 
these men should have put them 
into a position to give. Some 
of their addresses, however, 
have tended strongly to induce 
us to pass a decidedly unfavor¬ 
able judgment upon a powerful 
movement within the Church 
about which we knew as little 
when we left the meeting [as 
when we came. 

I call attention to these things 
primarily to prompt our church 
and convention committees, 
either to enconrage only such 
speakers to visit us as will con¬ 
fine themselves to sharing with 
us their treasures of divine 
wisdom, or, in cases where the 
committees have reason to fear 
that unwarranted propaganda 
may mar the value of the mes¬ 
sage delivered, to exercise such 
rights to advise and fdirect a 
speaker as shall safeguard ^tbe 
community from being led Jto 
pass unjust, and therefore un¬ 
christian, judgments upon any 
one. We desire to come to 
share the convictions of our 
great spiritual leaders, but they 
should attempt to transfer them 
to us through our intellectual 
and spiritual natures, rather 
than through appeals to our 
unreasoning and unrighteous 
prejudices. We feel constantly 
the need of disciplining ourselves 
lest our prejudices, by distorting 
facts, lead us into uncharitable 
judgments and acts, and to 
strengthen us in this good fight 
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should be one of the purposes 
of our summer conferences. 
When in the addresses referred 
to we have heard men, many of 
whom may, for all we were given 
to know, be more loyal and 
devoted to Bible truth than we 
are, ridiculed by, for instance, 
the statement that they attack 
the Bible “with air guns—hot 
air at that,” a silent protest, 
conscious to some, unconscious 
to others, arose within the heart 
of hearts of us all. For our 
Christian consciousness cannot 
but coudemn injustice, and 
shrink back from the danger 
of being led to pass unfair judg¬ 
ments, In view of the pains we 
take at our summer resorts to 
secure uncontamiuated food and 
drink supplies, it would hardly 
reflect to our credit should we 
show less concern about that 
which goes to create and sustain 
our Christian character. 

But as we centre attention 
upon these shortcomings, we 
need examine ourselves and take 
heed lest prejudice should play 
in even in this criticism, and make 
it impossible for us to detach from 
its unfortunate admixture the 
vital and stimulating truth which 
these men have presented to us, 
that we may retain it, and thank 
God for it. 

T. Ekeland. 


AN EXPLANATION. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir :—Will you and your 
readers pardon the seeming 
egotism of a reference to an 
indirect consequence of the 
publication of tbe article on 
Biblical criticism which appeared 
in your July number. For the 
last three or four years, the 
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work in the Autumn Bible School 
at Nanyoh has been conducted 
under the auspices of the Bible 
Institute of Eos Angeles; previ¬ 
ous to 1917, it had been under 
tbe Bible House of Los Angeles. 
I had not grasped that the Bible 
Institute wishes no one who 
does not accept their full state¬ 
ment of belief to preach or teach 
in their institutes; on the other 
hand, until the publication of the 
article, the supporters of the 
Institute did not know that I 
could not accept the Institute 
statement. I wish to contravene 
any idea that my instant retire¬ 
ment from the Nanyoh work 
when the situation was explained 
to me is due to any “heresy 
hunt.” The supporters of the 
Bible Institute have as much 
right to say hew their money is 
to be used as have the sup¬ 
porters of the Wesleyan Method¬ 
ist ministry. 

While writing, may I intervene 
in the discussion on “Natural” 
and “Revealed” Theology. 
Surely this is merely a question 
of wording. The weighty name 
of Bishop Butler has been rightly 
quoted by those who desire to 
retain old phraseology. But no 
one, least of all the Conserva¬ 
tives, claims that anything can 
really be known of God except 
by His own revelation. When 
Paul speaks of men as able to 
“perceive through the things that 
are made His everlasting power 
and divinity ” he expressly says 
God “ manifested ” these things 
unto them. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, Bishop Butler’s use 
of “ Natural ” and “ Revealed ” 
as antitheses, the usage is at 
fault. “ Manx ” and £t English ” 
are antitheses, i.e., a Manxman 
is not an Englishman; an 
Englishman is not a Manx¬ 
man : “ Manx” and “British ” 
are not antitheses. 
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On the other hand, no one 
who objects to using “ Natural” 
and “ Revealed” as antitheses 
holds for a moment that without 
the revelation given in the 
Scriptures, man could possibly 
have discovered that “God so 
loved the world as to give His 
only begotten Son.” 

Is it not well, especially in 
controversy, always to put the 
best possible construction on the 


phraseology of the other side; 
and always to alter as far as 
possible any phraseology of our 
own side which is liable to mis¬ 
interpretation ? No offence is 
meant by anyone who speaks of 
“Natural” religion as one branch 
of ” Revealed” religion. 

Yours, etc., 

G. G. Warren. 

Changsha, 

August 20th, 1921. 


News for the Missionary 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OP THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Extract VII. Humanitarian 

Questions. 

1. The Committee on the Traffic 

in Opium . 

The Advisory Committee on 
the Traffic in Opium and other 
dangerous drugs held its first 
session at Geneva from 2nd to 
6th May. The Committee was 
set up by the Council, following 
a resolution of the Assembly, 
and on the suggestion of the 
Netherlands Government. 

The Members of the Com¬ 
mittee are *.— 

M. W. G. van Wettum (Hol¬ 
land), Sir Malcolm Delevingne 
(Great Britain), M. Gaston Kahn 
(France), M, J. Campbell (India), 
M. A. Arivoshi (Japan), M. 
Tang Tsai-fou (China), M. 
Ferreira (Portugal), Prince Cha- 
roon (Siam). 

Sir John Jordan, late British 
Minister at Pekin, H. Henri 
Brenier (French), and Mrs. 
Hamilton Wright (American), 
who was with her husband, one 
of the most remarkable prota¬ 
gonists in the campaign against 


opium, took part, as experts, 
in the debates. 

The object of the Committee 
is to assist the Council in super¬ 
vising the execution of agree¬ 
ments with regard to the traffic 
in opium and other dangerous 
drugs, a duty laid upon the 
League by Article 23 of the 
Covenant. 

According to the terms of this 
Coventiou, the contracting pow¬ 
ers agree to take necessary 
measures to control strictly the 
production, sale, export, and im¬ 
port of opium, morphine, cocaine, 
and other similar drugs, in order 
to limit the use of them to medi¬ 
cal purposes. 

The work of the Convention 
Committee commenced by an 
examination of the situation 
from two points of view, from the 
point of view of the opium traffic 
and of the application of the 
Hague Convention. The Com¬ 
mittee agreed that the War had 
greatly increased the danger to 
public health caused by opium 
and similar drugs, partly by 
postponing the application of the 
Hague Convention (the Con¬ 
vention, though concluded in 
1912, did not come into force 
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until January xoth of this year) , 
partly by bringing about some 
relaxing of the measures already 
taken in different countries a- 
gainst the drug traffic, and partly 
owing to the great amount of 
opium grown and sold for the 
medical needs of the various 
belligerent armies. 

To-day the four opium-grow¬ 
ing countries are China, Persia, 
Turkey, and India. India has 
ratified the Hague Convention 
and strictly enforces its provi¬ 
sions. Persia has also ratified 
the Convention, but with reser¬ 
vations on vital clauses. Turkey 
will automatically ratify the 
Convention when she ratifies the 
Treaty of Sevres. There re¬ 
mains China who, owing to her 
size, produces much more opium 
than all the other countries put 
together. China has signed the 
Convention, and owing to a 
tremendous joint effort ou the 
part of the Government and 
public opinion she had, four 
years ago, completely cleared 
herself of opium, but she was 
soon submerged by enormous 
quantities of opium which were 
smuggled in from abroad. In 
these circumstances the fight 
against opium has collapsed. 
The situation was further com¬ 
plicated by the political dis¬ 
sensions within China. To-day 
opium is being grown in three 
large provinces, whose military 
governors defy the distant Central 
Government and encourage the 
cultivation of the poppy in order 
to raise revenue for their troops. 
In addition, the whole of North 
China is flooded with morphine, 
smuggled in from abroad. 

Thus it seemed to the Com¬ 
mittee that the Hague Conven¬ 
tion had not been put into 
practice everywhere, and that, 
moreover, its recent application 
did not permit serious conclu¬ 


sions to be drawn as to its 
efficacy. While certain Gov¬ 
ernments had enacted rigorous 
measures of control, others had 
not yet adopted the Hague 
Convention. 

It is with those considerations 
in view that the Committee has 
taken or recommended certain 
measures destined, on the one 
hand, to insure the application 
of the Convention, and on the 
other, to make reforms. 

(1) It has asked the Council 
to invite the States Members of 
the League—non-members to be 
approached by the Netherlands 
Government—to ratify the 
Hague Convention. Persia in 
particular will be asked to ex¬ 
amine afresh her reservation. A 
certain number of recommenda¬ 
tions have been put forward to 
enforce the stipulations of the 
Hague Convention regarding the 
medical use of opium, morphine, 
and other similar drugs. 

(2) As regards China, the 
Committee adopted the proposal 
of M. Tang Tsai-fou, inviting 
the Council to call the attention 
of the signatories of the Hague 
Convention, under which they 
pledge themselves to help the 
Chinese Government to prevent 
the smuggling of drugs into 
China. I11 addition, a proposal 
of Sir John Jordan was adopted, 
which asked the Council to 
invite the signatory Powers ot 
the Convention to exercise pres¬ 
sure, through their Consular and 
other representatives in China, 
on the provincial governments, 
in order to get them to take 
measures against the traffic in 
opium. In this connection, it 
was made clear that no inter¬ 
ference in China’s internal affairs 
or any political objects whatever 
were intended. Finally, a last- 
proposal of Sir John Jordan was 
adopted, which confided to an 
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expert the duty of making an 
enquiry into the situation of 
China from the point of view of 
the opium traffic, in order to 
verify the information already 
received on this subject. 

(3) The Committee has drawn 
up a questionnaire concerning 
opium and similar drugs. It is 
a document of about six pages iu 
length which the Council of the 
League and the Netherlands 
Government will send to all 
Governments, both members and 
non-members of the League. 
Replies are to be asked for 
within three months from the 
European and within six months 
from the Far Eastern Govern¬ 
ments. The questionnaire will 
furnish the fullest information 
on the measures and laws in 
existence against the abuse of 
dangerous drugs. 

The Committee will make a 
short report on its findings and 
recommendations to the forth¬ 
coming June meeting of the 
Council; this report will be 
submitted to the uext Assembly. 
It is hoped, moreover, that all 
information asked for will be 
collected together as soon as 
possible, so that a report may 
be submitted for examination to 
the Committee by February 
1922, at tbe time of its next 
meeting. The Committee will 
thus be enabled to prepare a 
series of recommendations which 
it. will put before the Council, 
with a view to render more 
efficacious and even to reinforce 
the stipulations of the Hague 
Convention. 

VI. SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
Opium 

The Council considered a de¬ 
tailed report of Mr. V. K, 
Wellington Koo, Chinese Repre¬ 
sentative, on the Report of the 


Advisory Committee on the 
Traffic in Opium, which was 
authorized by the Assembly and 
which assembled at Geneva in 
May. The Council decided not 
only to carry out the specific 
recommendations made iu that 
report, but to take a step some¬ 
what in advance of it. M. 
Wellington Koo pointed out that 
whereas international co-opera¬ 
tion had hitherto been directed 
only towards the progressive 
limitation of the Traffic in 
Opium, the conviction was now 
beginning to prevail in many 
countries that it was time for 
the progressive suppression of its 
production. He said that to deal 
with the opium problem satis¬ 
factorily it was necessary to go 
to tbe very root of the question, 
and to this end the cultivation 
of opium should be reduced pro¬ 
gressively and eventually limited 
to strictly medicinal and scien¬ 
tific purposes. This view, 
seconded by Mr. Hauotaux, was 
adopted by tbe Council, and a 
Resolution was passed to the 
effect that tbe Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on the Traffic in Opium 
be requested to consider and 
report at its next meeting on 
the possibility of instituting an 
enquiry to determine approxi¬ 
mately the average requirements 
of raw and prepared opium 
specified in Chapters r and 2 
of the Opium Convention for 
medicinal and scientific purposes 
in different countries. 

At the same time, the recom¬ 
mendation of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee that the International 
Health Organization enquire into 
the average requirements of drugs 
specified iu Chapter 3 of the 
Convention for medical and other 
legitimate purposes in different 
countries was approved. The 
Council also decided on the 
recommendation of the Com- 
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mittee, to invite States Members 
of the league which have not 
yet signed or ratified the Opium 
Convention, to do so as soon as 
possible, and to request the 
Netherlands Government to con¬ 
tinue its efforts to secure ratifica¬ 
tion by States not Members of 
the League. It also decided to 
invite Governments already par¬ 
ties to the Convention, to adopt a 
further provision whereby every 
application for the export of any 
of the substauces mentioned in 
the Convention shall be accom¬ 
panied by a certificate from the 
Government of the importing 
country that the import is ap¬ 
proved by that Government and 
is required for legitimate pur¬ 
poses, and iu case of drugs 
covered by Chapter 3 of the 
Convention, the certificate shall 
state specifically that they are 
required solely for medicinal or 
scientific purposes. 

The attention of the Contract¬ 
ing Powers having treaties with 
China is to be directed to the 
provisions of Article 15 of the 
Convention, in order that the 
most effective step possible may 
be taken to prevent the contra¬ 
band trade in opium and other 
dangerous drugs. Mr. Welling¬ 
ton Koo felt it necessary not to 
make specific recommendations 
as regards the reported poppy 
cultivation in China, as he 
pointed out that the President of 
the Republic has recently issued 
a mandate enjoining the pro¬ 
vincial authorities under pain of 
severe punishments to do their 
best to exterminate the opium 
evil, and the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment has decided to appoint 
High Commissioners to proceed 
to the three provinces where 
political difficulties have caused 
a recrudescence of poppy cultiva¬ 
tion, in order to investigate and 
report to the Government. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING IN 
T’ UNGCHOU. 

It is not often that the foreign 
community in North China cele¬ 
brates a fgolden wedding. The 
one held September’the eighth 
at T’ungchou was notable |be- 
cattse the participants, Dr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Smith, are well 
known. About au hundred 
guests were invited, of whom a 
large proportion were able to be 
present. They were seated on a 
shady lawn, which, in addition 
to its natural beauty, was adorned 
with beds of white lilies and 
decorated with yellow garden 
flowers. Although the invita¬ 
tions specified “ No gifts nor 
florist’s flowers, please,” the 
members of the local Chinese 
church prepared a handsome 
framed motto on yellow silk, 
which was placed in a conspicu¬ 
ous place, with some of the ori¬ 
ginal wedding presents, family 
photographs, etc. 

As the Mendelssohn Wedding 
March was played by Mrs. 
Stelle, the bridal party arrived, 
led by Dr, F. F. Tucker of 
Techon, the master of cere¬ 
monies. He was followed by 
the Rev. Lucius Porter and Dr. 
James L- Barton ; Miss Elizabeth 
Porter and Master Clarkson 
Stelle, strewing flowers in the 
path of the bride and groom. 

The bride wore her original 
weddiug gown, a beautiful or¬ 
gandie with a train, and the same 
orange blossoms in her hair, a 
gift of fifty years ago. She 
carried a bouquet of golden wild 
flowers. Mr. Porter read appro¬ 
priate Scripture passages with 
family associations. Dr. Barton, 
Senior Secretary of the Ameri¬ 
can Board, on a visit to China 
with his wife and daughter, 
expressed liis greeting and those 
of the Board with which Dr. and 
Mrs. Smith are connected. 
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A hymn was then sung by a 
quartet composed of the Rev. 
and Mrs. Chas. Corbett, Mrs. 
James Hunter, and Mr. Porter. 
Mrs. E. W. Sheffield, long asso¬ 
ciated with Dr. and Mrs. Smith, 
and Mrs. Henry D. Porter, a 
girlhood friend and later a col¬ 
league in the Mission, gave brief 
reminiscences. Dr. Smith re¬ 
sponded with characteristic wit, 


and Mrs. Smith with her sweet 
earnestness. Mrs. Chauncey 
Goodrich read a letter for the 
North China Mission of the 
American Board, and the Rev. 
Chas. E. Ewing one of congra¬ 
tulation from the Techou Station, 
the successor of the old P’ang 
Chuang Station, the home of the 
Smiths and Porters. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


The Rev. George Carlton 
Eacy has been appointed suc¬ 
cessor to Dr. Hykes as Agent 
Secretary of the American Bible 
Society in China. Dr. Hykes 
held this position for nearly 
thirty years. 

Mr. F. C. Chou, Pd.D., has 
recently come to Shanghai to be 
associated with Dr. Gamewell in 
Methodist Educational work. 
He is a graduate of Syracuse 
University. He has been engaged 
iu educational work in Peking 
University for twelve years. 

Miss M. Wood has recently 
joined the staff of the China 
Continuation Committee. Miss 
Wood has been iu China since 
1908, connected with the Loudon 
Missionary Society. From 1908- 
1915 she was engaged in country 
work. Since 1916 she has worked 
in Peking. Miss Wood will 
give special attention to work 
by and for women. 

Dr. William H. Eacy, Manager 
of The Methodist Publishing 
House in China, who is now 
on furlough in America, was 
appointed Delegate from Eastern 
Asia to the Ecumenical Con¬ 
ference of Methodism which 
met iu London, September 6-16. 
Mrs. Eacy sailed with Dr. Eacy 


from Montreal on the 26 August. 
After the Conference they were 
expecting to spend a few weeks 
in travel and visiting friends in 
England. Dr. Eacy reports his 
health as greatly improved 
during his furlough, and he and 
Mrs. Eacy are expecting to sail 
from San Francisco for China 
early in January. 

Twice last year the Danish 
Mission in Harbin conducted 
Bible teaching in six shops. 
The classes are held usually 
once a week. The main object 
is to reach the merchant class. 
In one of the shops there is a 
special inquirers’ class containing 
fifteen; in another shop the 
leaders are four brothers, three 
of whom were baptized last year. 
One of these brothers was the 
prime mover in starting a poor 
school; in his shop also the Bible 
class meets twice a week. It is 
hoped that this autumn these 
classes will be started in two 
more shops. 

The League of Nations ideal 
has the staunch support of the 
Presbyterian Church of Victoria, 
Australia. At the Presbyterian 
State General Assembly at Mel¬ 
bourne (23rd May, 1921) the 
convictions of the Church on 
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the subject were recorded as 
follows:— 

That the practical application 
of the basic principles of the 
League of Nations is the surest 
and strongest bulwark of inter¬ 
national peace. 

That all Presbyterian Ministers 
and congregations be invited to 
pray continually for the success 
of the League; to use their in¬ 
fluence in its favour, and that 
this Assembly directs its Public 
Questions Committee to consult 
with similar representative bodies 
in other churches with a view to 
securing common action in its 
support. 

The North China Mission 
Southern Baptist Convention 
distributed Mex. $164,000 for 
famine relief work, $80,000 of 
which was received from the 
Foreign Mission Board. Foreign 
members of the mission put about 
one year and three months into 
this work, and forty Chinese a 
total amount of time of five years 
and three months. Money, cloth¬ 
ing, food and employment, where 
possible, were given to the people, 
and an appropriation of Mex. 
$1,500 was made for the support 
of seventeen famine children who 
were sent to a school in Lai- 
chowfu. In all 30,700 homes, 
1,017 villages, 130,000 people 
were assisted. A hundred work¬ 
men were put to work on the 


roads around Laichowfu and 
PiugTu. Considerable follow-up 
evangelistic work was done in the 
later period of this famine relief 
work. More than 600 inquirers 
were enrolled in Bible classesd 
and some 129 were baptize. 

Mr. Sutherland draws atten¬ 
tion to a somewhat critical situa¬ 
tion which is arising between 
the Ministers who, following the 
lead of their seniors, have 
somewhat stereotyped views on 
Biblical and theological subjects, 
and younger men by whom in 
Y. M. C. A. and student con¬ 
ferences questions are discussed 
of which the Ministers seem 
ignorant. The difficulty is in¬ 
creased by the fact that the 
missionaries are for the most 
part among the junior members 
of Presbytery. Moreover, owing 
to their fewness, it is difficult to 
find opportunity for cultivating 
that intimacy with the Chinese 
Ministers which would result in 
a mutual understanding of each 
other’s position. Pressure of 
business precludes, as Mr. Suther¬ 
land says, ' those private con¬ 
ferences and confidences and 
mutual prayer that are so helpful 
to Ministers at home.’ For this 
very specially, as for other rea¬ 
sons, there is great need of more 
missionaries.— From 1921 Report 
of the foreign missions , Presby¬ 
terian Church of Scotland. 
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(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent -with the 
notice.) 

BIRTHS. 

AUGUST: 

23rd, at Tsingtao, to Mr. and Mrs. N. 
F. Allman, a son, William Hamilton. 


30th, at Yunnaufu, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robt. B. Wear, a daughter (Katherine 
Ann), 

DEATH 8. 

September : 

5th, at Weihsien, Rev. R. M. Mateer, 
D.D., American Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion. 
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16th, at Ningpo, Rev. K. Macleod 
of Ninghathsien, Che., from cholera. 

17th, at Chinkiang, Mrs. E. J. 
Bannaa of Changteh, Hun., from 
cholera. 

MARRIAGE. 

Brock—Gordon. 

September : 

6th, at Ruling, by the Rev, John 
Macfarlane, and afterwards at H.B.M. 
Consulate, Kinkiang, Maude, youngest 
daughter of the late John Gordon. 
Auckland. New Zealand, to Rev. John 
Brock, China Inland Mission, Chow- 
kiakow, Ho. 

ARRIVALS. 

July: 

27th, from England, Mr. and Mrs. 
Beynoa, London Mission (new). 

August: 

5th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 

O. V. Armstrong and four children, 

P. S. (ret.); Dr. Clementine Bash, 
P.N. (ret.) ; Mr. L. M. Bocker, P.N. 
(ret.); Mr. and Mrs. R. N. White 
and two children, P.N. (ret.); and 
Mrs. Denning Sweet, Y.M.C.A. (ret.). 

6th, from U.S.A,, Mr. J. M. Henry, 
C.C.C. (ret,). 

loth, from Canada, Mrs. Lewis 
Jones, C.I.M. (ret.). 

19th, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. J. 
C. McCracken and seven children, 
A.C.M, (ret.). 

22nd, from U.S.A., Miss Juanita 
Ricketts, P.N. (ret.); Rev. and Mrs. 
J. P. Irwin and one child, P.N. (ret,); 
Miss Clara P. Dyer, W.F.M.S. (ret.) ; 
Miss Mabel Hartford, M. E. Church, 
P.N. (ref..). 

24th, from Honolulu, Mr. B. S. 
Garvey, A.C.M. (new). 

30th, from U.S.A., Mr, A. S. Camp¬ 
bell, C.C.C. 

September : 

2nd, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. A. 
S. Peabody, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Dome, 
Mr. C. E. Scofield, Mr. A. W. Holroyd, 
Mr. H. L. Kingman, all Y.M.C.A. 
(new). Miss Lillian Woring, Miss 
KHvira Braden, Miss Vivia Appleton, 
Miss Bessie Coffin, all Y.W.C.A. (new). 
Miss N. W. Welstead, Miss M. T. 
Hoffman, Miss E. G. I. Mills, all C I.M. 
(new). Rev. and Mrs. H. A. McNulty 
and three children, Mr. and Mrs. W, 
II. Taylor and one child, and Miss 
Alice Gregg, all A.C.M. (ret.) ; Miss 

E. C. Deahl, Miss E. E. Fueller, Mr. 
B- N. Tucker, Rev. S. Guerry, Mr. 


T. F. Wiesen, Rev. W, A. Seager, 
Rev. R. A. Magili, all A.C.M. 
(new). From England, Miss D. M, 
A. Leathers, Cbekiaug Mission, (ret.); 
Miss E. M, K. Thomas, Miss Church, 
Fukien Mission, (new). Rev. H. J. 
atad Mrs. Mason, Miss E. B. Harman. 
Miss E. Wright, all C.I.M. (ret.). 
From Canada, Rev. J. D. and Mrs. 
Cunningham and two children, Miss 
M. F,. Soltan, Dr. Jessie McDonald, all 
C.I.M. (ret.). 

6th, from U.S.A., Dr. M. M. Skinner 
and one child, C.C.C. 

7th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 

F. A. Cox, A.C.M. (new). 

9th, from U.S.A., Mr. J. V. Barrow 
and Mr. J. N. Keys, C.C.C. (all ret.). 

12th, from U.S.A.. Mr. G. E. Lvon 
and Mr. M. Wood, C.C.C. 

16th, from England, Miss H. E. 
Lever more, C. I. M. (ret.). From 
Sweden, Miss E. Engstrom, Swedish 
Mission (new). 

27th, from U.S.A., Miss Alice M. 
Franklin, C.C.C. 

DEPARTURES 

July : 

nth, to U.S.A., Mr. S. L. Green¬ 
wood. C.C.C. 

12th, to U.S.A., Mr. L. L. Henson, 
Jr., C.C.C. 

13th, to U.S.A., Miss L. D. Loshe, 

C. C.C. (furlough). 

23rd, to U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. R. 

G. Gold, Y.M.C.A. 

August : 

15th, to U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. W. 
T, Locke and two children, P.N.; 
Mrs. T. W. Mitchell and two children, 
P.N. 

18th, to U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. W. 

D, Boone, M.E. Church, P.N. 

20th, to U.S.A., Miss Ellen L. 
Drummond, P.N. 

21st, to England. Rev. G. T. Den¬ 
ham, C.I.M.; Miss H. M. Priestmaa, 
C.I.M. 

24th, to England, Dr. and Mrs. D, 
M, Gibson and two children. C.I.M. 

27th, to U.S.A., Miss Laura M. 
White, W.F.M.S. 

September : 

6th, to U.S.A.. Mr. Thacher Souder, 

A.C.M. 

17th, to England, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. S. Orr and one child, Mrs. A. 
Grainger and one child, C.I.M. 

19th, to Sydney. N.S.W., Miss R. 
A, Bachlor, C.M.S. To Australia, 
Mrs. E. Palmberg, Scandinavian Al¬ 
liance Mission. 
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THE CHAPEL, PEKING UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The choicest spot was set aside for the chapel—itself a gem, and contains a fine pipe organ. The auditorium seats about 
500, and there are social rooms and an office for the Religious and Social Work Director. 
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Methodist Episcopal Church. His principal work has been educa¬ 
tional, though he served some time as Adviser to the Military and 
Civil Governors of the Kiangsi Province. He is at present Editor 
of the “Chinese Christian Advocate.” 

Rev, Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D., is Professor of Biblical 
Theology in the Union Theological Seminary. He is also engaged 
in active ministerial work. 

Rev. Frank Madeley, M.A., is a missionary under the 
Baptist Missionary Society. He has been in China since 1897. 

Dr. Cecil J. Davenport, F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., is connected 
with the London Missionary Society and has been in China since 
1899. At present he is in charge of the Shantung Road Hospital, 
Shanghai. 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 

Place and Time : Shanghai, May 2-11, 19 22. 

General subject: The Chinese Church (its present state, its future task, its 
message, its leadership, etc.). 

Committee on Arrangements : Chairman—Rt. Rev. F. R. Graves, D,D. 

Vice-Chairman—Rev. Z. T. Kaijng. 

General Secretaries—Rev. C. Y. Cheng. 

Rev. E. C. LobensTINE. 
Miss M. Wood. 

Executive Secretary—Rev, W. P, Roberts. 

All, questions about the Conference should be addressed to the Executive 
Secretary, No. 5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 
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Editorial 


There are events whose shadows aie dis- 

(Sracc Coppoch—B j. 0 j ve( j { u illumination they flash over 
tdorld Christian. . , . ,, . . . ...... 

life. Of such is the quick passing ot Miss 

Grace L. Coppock. The greatness of this loss is keenly felt by 

the Editorial Board of the Chinese Recorder of which Miss 


Coppock was sometime a member, by her colleagues of the 
Y. W. C. A. whom she served as National Secretary for nine 
years, and especially by the Chinese women in whose interests 
she labored for sixteen years. She was a real leader. Some 
lead through consecrated pushing which leaves others gasping 
in the rear, others by intellectual domination alone which creates 
dismay in weaker aspirants, but Miss Coppock led by making 
difficult tasks attractive through her own radiant faith in 
human possibilities and the goodness of God. Christianity is 
known socially most by what it has done for women. In Miss 
Coppock Chinese women could see the fruit of Christianity at 
its best, and through her, in an unusual way, Christian woman¬ 
hood heard the cry of Chinese women lor their birthright of 
God-given freedom and stretched out friendly hands to grasp 
the fingers reaching for it. Her spirit was typical of that 
which the Y. W. C. A. lias in large measure—the unending 
youth of the human spirit that comes from the touch of God, 
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For this spirit there are no impossibilities ! The trouble with 
all too many of us is our spirits age and then we shrink from 
new responsibilities and tasks. We need the faith of endless 
youth—the real Christian faith. It was out of this unending 
youth of spirit that Miss Coppock drew her Christian adventure¬ 
someness. Her name will ever be fragrant with memories of 
earnest striving, cordial reasonableness and the forward and 
upward lift of the spirit. 


* 


* 


* 


“Gbe Roman's 
Viewpoint'” 


“Woman’s Work in the Far East” is a 
magazine well known and long appreciated. 
But it is a sign of the times that work, for 
and by women, is being considered less and less apart from, or 
as'distinct from, other work. It is natural, therefore, that there 
should have been, for some time, a growing desire that this 
magazine should be incorporated with the Chinese Recorder. 
The Editorial Board has had the matter under advisement 
several times. The Presbyterian Press having decided to 
discontinue publishing the magazine, overtures were made to 


the Chinese Recorder to take over its work. This the Editorial 
Board decided to do. Beginning, therefore, with the January 
issue, “Woman’s Work in the Far East” will become a part of 
the Chinese Recorder under the caption of “The Woman’s 
Viewpoint.” A study of the ideas of those who have supported 
“Woman’s Work ” will be made with a view to dealing with 
those interests most prominent at present. Among other things 
an effort will be made to secure articles from Chinese women. 
The Chinese Recorder deems itself fortunate in having on 
the Editorial Board at this time Miss Helen Thoburn who is 
doing literary work in connection with the Y. W. C. A. and is 
especially equipped for such work. Miss Thoburn has consented 
to make “The Woman’s Viewpoint” her special interest. 
We are, therefore, looking forward to securing live, instructive 
and stimulating material for this department. We bespeak the 
support, both by way of suggestions and subscriptions, of those 
who have supported “Woman’s Work in the Far East.” At 
present fifty-eight per cent of the subscribers to “ Woman’s 
Work ” are also on the Recorder list. We hope to have the 
remaining forty-two per cent there also by the first of the year. 
We shall do our best to worthily meet this additional responsi¬ 
bility. 
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Cbe dbftia 
Christian 
conference. 


The National Christian Conference is loom¬ 
ing up in the thinking and planning of the 
Christians in China. Coming at this time in 
the world’s history and the history of China, it 
bids fair to start a new epoch in the Christian Movement in 
China. More than any other such Conference, it should, 
through the many committees which will work in connection 


with the five commissions, gather up the thinking of the whole 
Christian Church. The results in the survey volume and the 
reports of the commissions should constitute an unprecedented 
instance of collective thinking in China. To secure the greatest 
results preparation for this Conference should be given the 
leeway in the next few months. Now is the time for the 
Christian forces to stop and think. Only by widespread 
participation in the preliminary thinking called for by the 
commissions can worth while planning result. Put this subject 
first on all agendas. The unparalleled opportunity now before us 
demands that we face it with the determination to find out how 
best to meet it. What will Christ mean to China during the 
next ten years ? that is the question. If present plans fail not 
the number of Chinese delegates who will be present will about 
equal the number of missionary delegates present at both the 
1890 and 1907 Conferences and be slightly over fourteen times as 
many as the Chinese delegates who attended the 1913 Conference. 
Chinese delegates to this Conference are registering somewhat 
slower than foreign delegates. Looked at as a whole the 
Chinese Christians are not organized as closely as the mission¬ 
aries. It is therefore easier to get in touch with the missionaries. 
But this closer organization of the missionaries lays upon them 
the responsibility of passing on the word about the Conference 
to Chinese Christians. All possible that the missions and 
missionaries can do here needs to be done to help the Committee 
on Arrangements. Heretofore National Conferences have with 
one exception been conferences of missionaries. But this 
Conference is a gathering of the Chinese Church with missions 
somewhat in the background and missionaries as coadjutors. 
In a world struggling painfully to co-operate this conference 
will exhibit interdenominational, international and inter-racial 
co-operation. Such a demonstration will also be particularly 
significant for China at this time. 
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Message 
for China.’' 


IT is interesting to note that the work of 
** tw0 °f Commissions preparing for the 

National Christian Conference that on “The 
Development of Leadership ” and that on “ The 
Message of the Church ” falls mainly on the Chinese Christians. 
That Commission III, whose duty it is to state the Christian 
Message, is now entirely Chinese, is a fact of the first importance. 
Previous Conferences have not felt it necessary to give a special 
statement of the Christian Message. This statement will 
therefore stand out as a new note. It is eminently fitting that 
Chinese Christians should have the making of this statement as 
peculiarly their task. It is a part of experience to express 
oneself. The Chinese Church is entering upon its Christian 
experience. It should therefore express the Christian Message 
on its own behalf. To have at this time a group of Chinese 
leaders tell their own people what Christianity means to China 
will have a significance for the Chinese people that no utterance 
from any other Conference ever had. It will also be a test of 
the work of the missionaries. Five sub-committees under 
separate Chinese Chairmen in Canton, Foochow, Soochow, 
Hankow and Peking will do most of this work which will be 
put into final shape by a central committee in Shanghai. Dr. 
Cheng Ching-yi heads up the Commission. This statement of 


the Christian Message will be based on the religious needs and 
conditions of the Chinese people. It will aim to show how these 
needs can be met to-day, individually and socially through our 
Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. We believe that China is ready 
for such a declaration on Christianity by her own people. Now 
we need to get every Christian congregation to pray for this 
Commission and doing all possible to help them realize that the 
Chinese Church is, through this group of leaders, telling the 
Chinese nation why they are following Christ. May we not 


expect also, as a result of this Chinese Christian Message to the 
Chinese people, that many more will be stirred to take up the 
torch and pass it on. In other words that this message by 
Chinese leaders may start a movement that shall put telling of 
the Christian Message to China in the forefront of professions. 

>jc * * 


STbe ©utstanD* 
tng Gbtietlan 
problem. 

will the centre 


Each national conference of Christians registers 
many resolutions born but to be buried ; yet 
each always has some centre of emphasis and 
usually some outstanding achievement Where 
of interest fall in the National Christian Con- 
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ference ? In the 1890 Conference the proper translation of the 
Bible looms up as being the central problem, It may now be 
assumed that the next translation of the Bible will be the 
product of Chinese Christian scholarship. In the 1907 Con¬ 
ference the organization of Christians in China was the need 
that stirred the most careful thinking. Out of it came the 
scheme for provincial councils. But as far as its main aim is 
concerned, it failed to strike fire; possibly in part because 
while the problem was Chinese the psychology was missionary. 
The 1913 Conference is more difficult to characterize. It was 
in large part due to the impulse of the Edinburgh Conference. 
The emerging responsibility of Chinese Christians was one 
important idea. It stood for the transition between Conferences 
composed of missionaries and those representing Christianity 
in China. The China for Christ Conference was also part 
of a world movement which headed up in the Interchurch 
World Movement though having no organic relationship with 
it. In this conference Chinese leadership was more articulate 
than ever before, and national consciousness also played its 
part. At this conference the Christian Movement tried to think 
of itself in terms of China. The emphasis seems to have been 
laid on the question of the spirit with which the Chinese 
Church must meet this nation-wide responsibility. This meant 
that the Christian task in China could only be gauged in terms 
of the spirit. The Woman’s Conference dealt more with the 
problem of training for service. In seeking to forecast where 
this centre of interest may fall in the next conference, we do not 
mean that it always fail on the most important topic. It is the 
topic that bristles most with difficulties that looms up. Now it 
appears that the “Task of the Church ” is the most complex 
one now facing the Christian forces. A nation long weary of 
speculation asks for concrete service. It is significant that 
Commission II which deals with this question has more sub¬ 
committees than any other Commission. In it the problem of 
the application of Christianity to the present needs of China 
looms up. The interest of the missionaries in problems of 
method rather than theoretical interpretation, seems to support 
this forecast. In this connection is appearing one approach 
hitherto not mentioned by any Conference, “The Responsi¬ 
bility of the Church for industrial and Economic Conditions.” 
To a certain extent even Christians have assumed that the way 
the Chinese live and the way they make their living, were 
fixed and outside the province of the Christian Church. But 
the question can hardly be shelved any longer. The Christian 
Church must make known its standards here as elsewhere. 
The hour has struck for Christians in China to show that the 
spirit of Christ looks on every human problem—common or 
extraordinary—as a problem to be solved in the Christian way. 
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promotion of 3nterce**ion 


National Christian Council, 1922 


That God will save ns from all error, ignorance, pride and prejudice, and 
that He will so direct and govern us by His Holy Spirit that the Gospel of 
Christ may be truly preached, truly believed, and truly followed. 

F. R, Gravrs. 

That to every one having any share in the preparation for the con* 
ference—delegates, members of commissions and of committees, secretaries 
and staff at 5 Quinsan Gardens—-to each and all the truth " He that abideth 
in Me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit; for apart from Me ye can 
do nothing,” shall be a vital experience, and shall be manifested in every 
piece of work done; so that the outcome of the conference in every detail 
shall be “not I, but Christ.” 

Miss M. Wood 

That to every Christian, missionary and Chinese, there may come the full 
realization of the absolute necessity for efficient and genuinely Christian co¬ 
operation between missionaries and Chinese Christians: for Christlike love 
toward all fellow workers and Christlike devotion to the Father’s business, 
and for Christlike courage, humility and the spirit of Gethsemane to carry 
out everything in detail according to the principles of an efficient Christian 
co-operation. 

T. T. IvKW. 

That leaders of prophetic type may be discovered to speak for God, 
convincing the people of the awfulness of sin and their only hope in Christ. 

That one supreme purpose be found, according to the will of God which 
will call forth the hidden power of His believers and unify them in Him. 

That the Chinese Christians as a whole may be thoroughly awakened to 
their special responsibility to guide the nation to fulfil that for which God 
has permitted her to exist, and that she may be ready to pay the price. 

C. S. Chang. 

f. That we, the missionaries of China, may take time to give God some 
adequate chance of showing us His opinions of the work we have done in the 
past and His plans for our work in the future. 

2. That the church in China may feel its real need, face its whole task, 
shoulder its whole responsibility and enter into its full resources in Christ 
Jesus its Head. 

3. That the people of China may have a faithful and forceful presentation 
of God’s Message to them given in the power of the Spirit and in the 
simplicity and purity of the Apostolic Church. 


Miss S. J. Garland. 




Contributed Articles 


The National Christian Conference 

J. L. CHILDS 

A IS one of the younger missionaries who is engaged in direct 
evangelistic work among the youth of China, parti- 
cularly the government student group, I have from the 
beginning been deeply interested in the project of the 
National Christian Conference. It has seemed to me that the 
Christian Movement in China was in need of such a national 
conference, and that there were certain very definite pieces of 
work which it could accomplish. Without attempting to give 
a comprehensive outline of the objectives of such a gathering, 
the following have appeared to me as services it might render: 

(i) The Conference in striking form would impress upon 
the mind of the general public in China the united strength of 
the Christian Movement. To all of us it would serve to em¬ 
phasize the essential unity and solidarity of the Christian forces 
in China. As Christians we have achieved a unity in spirit 
and fundamental purpose, of which, we within the church are 
not wholly conscious; and which, too often, is largely unap¬ 
preciated by those without our ranks. The Conference would 
give concrete expression to this prevailing inner unity. If, as 
proposed, the Conference were to be composed of at least half 
Chinese, it would serve to carry the impression vividly to the 
mind of Young China with its national aspirations, that Chris¬ 
tianity now is one of the religions native to China. Doubtless 
among the Chinese leaders of the Conference would be found 
many men and women whose lives would appeal powerfully to 
the youth of China. 

(2) The Conference speaking for the Protestant churches 
could voice our deep sympathy with certain fundamental 
standards in the youth movement in China. For example, we 
could clearly state our conviction about the vital importance of 
the spread of modern education, and our realization that the 
method of science should be applied fearlessly aud thoroughly 


Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers o i articles 
published in these pages. 
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to the whole life of China including the field of religion. The 
impression now lingering in the minds of some that Christianity 
is opposed to, and afraid of, modern science and education 
should be vigorously dispelled. In the spirit of Jesus who is 
quoted as saying: “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free, ” in this conference composed of His 
followers, we might proclaim our warm interest in those who are 
honestly searching for the truth. The relation of Christianity to 
the democratic movement in the w T orld, and the social ideals of 
Jesus could be stated with much meaning for contemporary life 
in China. Not only could we state our support of these aims 
in principle, but we could also produce an impressive summary 
of what the church has done in China for education and science, 
and its contributions to the work of social reconstruction. 

(3) The Conference would give the whole church an 
opportunity to voice its conviction that the people of China 
desperately need salvation, and that the Gospel of Christ is the 
only power competent for the task. Over against strictly 
rationalistic and materialistic conceptions of life, which have 
been given such a wide hearing of late, the Conference gives 
the church an opportunity to present boldly to the people of 
China the spiritual interpretation of life. The importance of 
spiritual foundations for a civilization which is to endure, and 
the need for a group of redeemed men and women as the first 
essential to any program of social reconstruction, should be 
emphasized. China in chaos, with the ordered processes of 
government broken down, with her people plundered by robbers, 
and .suffering from flood and famine, and endless civil strife ; 
China endangered from without, and within led by men who 
are corrupt and selfish ; China with her people spiritually 
starved and bound down by superstition and lack of mutual 
confidence ; China without faith in the possibility of her own 
regeneration ; this, the China of to-day, should be aroused to 
a sense of individual and corporate sin, and should be called to 
humble repentance, and through contact with the living God, 
find an energy and faith sufficient for her needs. With no 
thought of presenting a formal statement of belief, could not 
the Christian forces utilize this conference to place before China 
the Person of Christ and the way of salvation through Him ? 

(4) Through careful preliminary study and preparation, 
could not this conference set before the Christian Church certain 
definite goals for achievement ? Many of us newcomers 
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flounder badly in our work in China, because we do not have 
well-defined objectives before us. “The salvation of China ” 
is a bit too general to serve as a very helpful guiding principle 
to the young worker who wants to know how the task is to 
be done. Based on the reports of the survey soon to be 
available, why shouldn’t we attempt to particularize the great 
central points of emphasis in the work of the Christian church 
for the next ten years ? Take a concrete example : The 
church now seems to be persuaded it should have a social 
program. The number “57, ” however, would be all too small 
to cover the varieties of program we are producing. On the 
whole, we present a sorry appearance. At best our efforts are 
feeble and not designed to grapple seriously with the tremen¬ 
dous social problems before us. Each one attempts the thing 
that first occurs to him. Surely in this program there should 
be some order of importance, and first things should be done 
first. If we were to center the power of the whole church on 
these basic problems we might expect actually to affect the 
life of the nation. At the present time, much of our social 
service work is undoubtedly possessed of good intentions, but 
that is the most that can be said for it. What applies to 
this phase of our work is not untrue of many others. The 
writer is not confident that this confusion is wholly confined to 
the thinking of the younger workers. Uncertainty, lack of 
definite goals, seems to be one of the prominent characteristics 
of the present Christian Movement in China. 

(5) Closely related to the issue just discussed, is the 
question of making the program more largely a Chinese 
program, carried forward by Chinese workers and funds. This 
question has been recognized as basic for some time. Possibly 
this is one of the reasons why there is so much uncertainty 
in the Christian program in China at the present time. The 
foreigners feel that the initiative for any new program should 
be taken by the Chinese, and many of the Chinese feel that 
they have not been given sufficient freedom and support to 
make it possible for them to go ahead on new lines. The 
question of the relation of mission and church is also in 
solution. Many deeply hope that the national conference may 
inaugurate a new era on this issue. That rapidly the Chinese 
church will become the basic organization, with power and 
authority, and that the mission will become the supporting 
structure. Much progress has already been made on this, and 
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the Conference ought to open up new possibilities in the realm 
of both local and national organization and leadership for the 
Chinese Christian Church. The Christian Movement which 
will be best adapted to grapple with many of the problems 
before us in China, and which will have the greatest influence 
in rallying to itself the eager-hearted men and women of to-day 
will be that in which the dominant leadership and control is 
Chinese. Perhaps we now are better prepared to take this step 
than some of us who subscribe to the principle of Chinese 
leadership are fully aware. 

(6) Finally, it would seem that such a conference is criti¬ 
cally needed to set up some form of national administrative 
organization, democratically representative of the whole field. 
The Continuation Committee has demonstrated the need for 
such an organization, and it likewise has demonstrated that as 
at present constituted, it is not able fully to meet the needs of 
the situation. Surely none of us desire to see this fruitful piece 
of administrative union work collapse without something better 
to replace it. It has become increasingly apparent that in 
China we need collective thought and collective action on many 
questions. We also need an organization which will be equip¬ 
ped to represent all of the Christian forces in times of emergency. 
If well thought out programs are to characterize the future 
work of the Christian movement in China, it has become 
imperative that we have an organization with a group of men 
who, from a somewhat detached point of view, can view the 
field as a whole. In short, the whole Church needs a department 
of investigation and research. No one denomination can do 
this work satisfactorily or thoroughly. We must act together. 
This does not mean that we must create a national organization 
with a large secretarial force. To be sure, we will need a 
minimum staff at headquarters and for field work, but much of 
the best national work and thinking on fundamental policies 
should come from men in different centers who are carrying 
local responsibility. One of the vital needs in China is to 
create machinery whereby workers of every locality can share 
constructively in the formulation of national policies. Their 
first-hand experience is an indispensable factor. It likewise 
follows that, just as in the whole work of the nation we need 
co-ordination to achieve the best results, so also locally do we 
need a measure of administrative union if the maximum 
returns are to be secured. In such national and local 
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union movements care should be exercised to see that they 
actually represent the forces, church and mission, which have 
the power, and also that the Chinese influence be made 
prominent. 

These and other values, all possible of attainment in the 
National Christian Conference, have caused many to look 
forward to the gathering with high expectation. But, as the 
event draws near, one becomes less confident that these objectives 
will be realized. One reason for this is the vast amount of 
ignorance which obtains among the rank and file of the Chinese 
churches about the nature and purposes of the Conference. 
There is yet time to remedy this situation, but immediate steps 
should be taken to give adequate publicity to the work of the 
Conference, and in particular to the questions which the five 
commissions are to cover. Unless reinforcements for the Chinese 
staff in the national office are forthcoming, it is difficult to see 
how the membership of the churches is to be aroused to the 
significance of this meeting. Many seem to doubt whether 
enough interest will be displayed by the Chinese to make it 
possible for them to send their full quota of delegates. To the 
writer it would appear that it would be better not to hold the 
Conference at all than to have it, one in which the foreigners 
were to dominate in numbers. It is certain that if the churches 
do awaken to the possibilities of the Conference, that the problem 
of finding funds to send the Chinese delegates to the Conference 
is not insuperable by any means. In this connection the writer 
would like to make the plea that generous representation be 
giveu to the Christian students of the mission and government 
colleges. Unless some such direct recognition is given to their 
Christian student movement as a movement, it is very doubtful 
if this important group in the life of China will be in any other 
way included in the Conference. 

The question of the spirit in which we shall approach the 
Conference is also a matter of vital importance. So much is at 
stake that the writer feels that a bit of plain speaking on this 
subject may not be amiss. We seem to be tending in the 
Conference toward the elimination of all debatable topics. The 
fear of a split in the ranks of the Christian forces looms large, 
and prompts us to test all questions by the standard of whether 
men’s minds are in agreement upon them. This leads to the 
desire to compromise differences, to submerge convictions and 
opinious, in the effort to keep unbroken the outward form of 
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unity. The question of expediency is apt to become the 
controlling principle. 

Now, it would seem apparent that if the spirit of fear, 
compromise, and expediency is to prevail in the National 
Conference, it can never measure up in a worthy way to 
the demands of the present situation in China. The Christian 
Church has made its advances when it has been possessed of 
faith and not of fear; when it has been courageous and not 
compromising; when it has sought to do God’s will and to know 
God’s truth; rather than when it has sought to please men and to 
serve the ends of expediency. What a tragic thing it would be 
if in the face of the youth movement in China to-day with its 
passion for reality, and fearless facing of the truth, the Church 
were to meet in a national conference and fail to inspire its 
followers with a spirit of honesty and courage. The moral, 
social and spiritual tasks which face the Church to-day are not 
to be met unless we are prepared to make new adventures in 
faith. 

Much as we need to preserve the bond of unity, and to 
perfect an adequate organization through which on a national 
scale the Christian forces can express themselves, it is more 
important that we as Christians be true to our own con¬ 
victions, and to the truth, as God gives us to see the truth. 
The Christian Church in China needs prophetic leaders 
characterized by “ holy boldness” more than it needs any new 
piece of machinery or organization. The able Chinese 
leadership which the Church so desperately needs will 
not answer our call unless we show ourselves honest and 
faithful to the opportunities and the demands of the present 
time. 

Are these two values in conflict ? Must we sacrifice unity 
or our convictions? The writer does not believe so. On the 
contrary, he believes that true unity can only come when men 
are loyal to their convictions. The danger is that we shall 
confuse uniformity of expression with unity. That we shall 
seek to reduce all of our thinking to common, vague, colorless 
resolutions which pass because no one is either much opposed 
to them or in favor of them. Can we not recognize that though 
our theological positions may vary that those of us who are in 
Christ, who have experienced His redeeming, energizing- 
love and power are one. I,et us also be teachable 
and try to learn from one another. For example, to take one 
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of the present prominent issues, may it not be that we, who 
are outside of the Bible Union have that which we may learn 
from those who are within it. While we may not see the need of 
the Union as a method, let us not close our lives to the influence 
of the godly men and women who make up its membership. 
Perhaps they have visions of spiritual truth we need to appreciate 
more fully. And may we not ask in return that they shall 
honor the integrity of the Christian experience of those who 
state the realities in a different language. 

In reading the report of the Post War Conference of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, the 
writer came across the following statement by Dr. C. H. Fenn 
of Peking. He prefaces the statement by the remark that he has 
always been a blue Presbyterian, a conservative of conservatives 
in theology. He says: 

“I cannot close my eyes to the fact of experience during 
my years in China, that I have been thrown with not a few 
fellow-missionaries who do not express their theological 
convictions just as I express mine, who, indeed, hold views 
which I find it hard to reconcile with what seem to me very 
important elements of Christian truth; yet whose lives are so 
manifestly filled with the Christ spirit, and whose work is done 
in such absolutely unselfish devotion to Christ Himself as often 
to shame me with a sense of my own inferior spirituality and 
cousecration, and to convince me that, in spite of differences 
of opinion and of vocabulary they are quite as truly as I in 
vital fellowship with our one Master. Though I cannot see 
how it is possible for us to see many important things so 
differently and be one in Jesus Christ, yet I am constrained by 
the logic of facts to accord them, wbat they accord me, full 
spiritual fellowship in the service of our Lord.” 

In the humble spirit of Christian tolerance so admirably 
expressed by Dr. Fenn, the Christian Conference can achieve 
great things for the Kingdom in China. Recognizing our 
differences, respecting the opinions of each other, and fearlessly 
seeking to know and to do God’s will, we can look to this 
Conference with confidence that it will mean progress for the 
cause of Christ in China. 
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Some Requirements in Present-day Christian 

Stewardship 

T. EKELAND 

1 TUMAN progress is achieved only when men rise equal to 
the demands that the situation created by previous 
progress presents. From many quarters is heard the 
lament that the Church is not making serious efforts to 
qualify itself to meet present-day demands upon it for supplying 
those spiritual values which aloue can render modern material 
and intellectual progress truly profitable. The fear that this 
lament is not unfounded, and the conviction that no neglect 
can have more serious consequences for the Church and for the 
whole human race than this, prompts me to suggest some 
phases of the Christian message a fuller appreciation of which 
should help us better to meet the requirements in present-day 
Christian stewardship. May the presentation of the three 
requirements dealt with below serve also to stimulate others to 
present some of the other equally important sides of this large 
and important subject. 

I ■would, as the most fundamental and inclusive require¬ 
ment, mention a fuller recognition of the dignity of being a 
Christian. Old Testament saints, beloved and favored of God 
though they were, continued to be bond servants down through 
the ages. For they slaved under the letter of the law. Then 
came Christ, ushering in a new era of liberty, mediated by 
the truth He came to reveal. The spirit and habit of the 
bond servant, nevertheless, still continued largely to characterize 
even His disciples. Then came that memorable last day, when 
Christ revealed to them the mystery of the uew position of 
dignity and responsibility to which they were to be elevated 
when He declared : “ Henceforth I call you not servants, for 

the servant knoweth not what his Ford doeth, but I have called 
you friends; for all things that I have heard of My Father 
I have made known unto you.” 

The subsequent history of the apostles shows that they 
understood His meaning. Heretofore the relation that God’s 
people had sustained to their Lord could be summed up in the 
word obedience. The new name “friends,” placed in juxta¬ 
position to the name “servants,” indicated to them something 
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far more than that Jesus took a special interest in, and 
befriended them. It meant to them that they were elevated to 
a position in the Kingdom of God similar in kind to that of 
Jesus Himself, a position the natural consequence of which 
would in the future be their sitting upon the twelve thrones of 
which Jesus had earlier spoken. By this promotion they had 
understood Jesus, not only to banish for ever all servility from 
the Kingdom of God, but He thereby ushered men into the 
most secret council chamber of God, where they, under His 
guidance, should plan the campaigns, and direct the internal 
and external growth of the Kingdom. They were no longer to 
be co-workers with God only in the execution of plans, In the 
making of which they had had no part. They had become 
honored of God even with an important part in the shaping of 
the destinies of the Kingdom to come. They entered whole¬ 
heartedly into the privileges and responsibilities of their new 
position, and contributed to Christianity those inestimable 
values of which their epistles have since been the conveyers 
and witnesses. But the church into whose hands they left this 
invaluable heritage, instead of following their illustrious lead¬ 
ing, took this heritage and formed precepts, and forged chains 
out of it and, like a liberated bondman, untrained for, and 
unaccustomed to liberty is overcome by the inertia of a servile 
past, so they sank back into bondage under the letter. Upon 
the foundation, other than which no man can lay, the apostles 
had built with silver, gold and precious stones. But the 
church, instead of continuing the work of building on this 
noblest structure among men, roofed over the basement, as it 
were, and contented itself to dwell there for fourteen centuries. 

Then came the spirit of the reformation determined to 
usher in anew that era of liberty and Christian dignity of 
which the apostolic church had seen the dawn, but also the 
setting. We heartily thank God for the measure of light, 
generated in that gigantic conflict of souls in distress, that has 
illumined the path of the generations that followed, even down 
to our day. But again precept stepped in to neutralize results, 
bringing men again into bondage of form and letter. The 
.theologians that followed seem to have been little conscious of 
the fact that as the chief value of education lies, not in the 
knowledge it imparts, but in the personal discoveries to which 
it provides the stimulus, so a very essential element in true 
religion is the personal discovery of God in His Word and in 
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human experience. As the unfit teacher, by continually stating 
conclusions, robs his pupils of the joy and value of making 
personal discoveries, so the theologians that followed the refor¬ 
mation fixed interpretation ; and the church groups following 
the lead of this one or the other, uuperplexed by the disagree¬ 
ments in their interpretations, sanctioned and sealed their own 
by declaring all deviations to be dangerous heresies. 

Since then we have come to recognize more fully that the 
only knowledge of God that is vital is the knowledge that 
comes by recognition. And this again is directed by a divine 
intuition inspired by the Holy Ghost. But if this be true, all 
attempts to fix such knowledge for others will prove as futile 
as it does for a parent to attempt to change or influence his 
child’s real estimate of a friend. The child, however much he 
desires to agree with his parent, cannot but rest his estimate 
upon his human intuition. The estimates of child and parent 
are both correct. But the parent’s longer acquaintance with 
the friend makes his estimate more complete. The child, 
however, refuses to base his estimate upon a merely transferred 
knowledge. For by an invaluable intuition it feels that only 
knowledge experimentally acquired is its own, and vital. 
There is as surely in every human soul a divine intuition by 
which God is recognized as soon as, and to the extent to which, 
one is brought into a situation that makes recognition possible. 
But, like the child mentioned, the soul of man will ever refuse, 
because impossible, to base its estimate and appreciation of 
God upon any transferred knowledge of Him that has not by 
intuitive recognition become part of his own self. But if this 
be true, the Christian steward cannot justify himself before 
God or those to whom he is to minister if, in pleading with 
men to yield themselves to God, he presents the conclusions of 
others, however true and good, instead of as concretely and 
unobscured as it lies in his power, to present God himself 
as revealed in Christ and iii providence. The wise parent, 
finding his own conclusions about his friend carry no weight 
with liis child, changes tactics. He simply drops the subject, 
and takes care that his friend and his child have the most 
unlimited opportunity for intercourse, confident that this will 
accomplish what he erroneously had thought could be done by 
a transfer of bis own impressions and conclusions. This is the 
glory and dignity which the New Testament confers upon the 
Christian that, unfettered by the precepts and opinions of men 
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he may comprehend and walk with God. This is the law of 
liberty which Paul so valiantly strove to impress upon the 
early church. And this is that Christian dignity which in 
Peter finds its highest expression in such terms as : “ Chosen 

generation,” “kingly priesthood,” and “peculiar people.” 
The yearning for the full possession of this birthright, 
granted us by Jesus, has continued to burn in the bosom of 
Christendom. Its best men have seen with grief the enormous 
human and divine energy now kept latent by precept and 
convention, which, if liberated would fly to the banners of 
Christ, and under the guidance of His spirit work mightily for 
the regeneration of mankind. Upon present-day Christian 
stewardship rests the responsibility for keeping bound or setting 
free those spiritual forces without which the Kingdom of God 
shall never come in its power. 

2. But present-day Christian stewardship also demands a 
fuller and truer interpretation of our relation to the world 
about us than has usually been given heretofore. Christian 
interpretation on this point has become more and more in¬ 
definite and contradictory. The apostolic church started out 
by consecrating its property, time and energies to preparing 
and waiting for a life to come, a life unconnected with and 
wholly different from this earthly life. Their minds were so 
absorbed in pressing on toward, and preparing for that future 
existence that they did not come to give much deep study to 
the question of the position and purpose of the world about 
them and their earthly life in the diviue economy. They were 
in the main content to let this remain one of the unsolved 
mysteries of God. 

To the church of the Middle Ages it became a very serious 
question, with which it struggled long and earnestly. The 
struggle ceased when the church crystalized results in the 
proposition that, from the time that God cursed the earth in 
the Garden of Eden, nature has been in league with the flesh 
and the Devil, the enemy of God and man. Mendicancy and 
the numerous monasteries that sprang tip throughout Europe 
were the results. 

The reformation practically set aside the finding in which 
the church of the Middle Ages had rested. But it offered no 
solution in its place. 

In the present day the question has presented itself with 
new force, both within and without the church. This genera- 
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tion, and especially the church of to-day, craves to know in 
what direction it shall put forth the enormous energies of 
which it finds itself possessed. If it is true, as is still heard as 
an undertone in the preaching and teaching of the church 
to-day, that human energy in spending itself in pursuits aiming 
at bettering conditions of human life is necessarily pursuing a 
will o’ the wisp which shall prove life’s saddest illusion, then 
millions fired by their loyalty to God will again withdraw into 
the mountain grove or monastery. But the church does not 
demand this. It holds at present an ill-defined compromise 
position. While spurning the Medieval flee-from-the-world 
doctrine it has never, for instance, given the laborer reason to 
believe or feel that his lifelong struggle means essentially more 
to the Kingdom of God than that it prolongs his earthly exist¬ 
ence, and furnishes him a valuable moral discipline. 

But the truth that is in Christ Jesus is also here at work 
setting men free. As knowledge and devotion to truth is 
increasing, the unsolved paradox of our earthly existence 
becomes more distressing. Can it be that God endowed man 
with those inestimable gifts by use of which he ia fast trans¬ 
forming the earth from a jungle for the savage to What staggers 
our imagination to predict, yet most of these talents should 
only indirectly, if at all, be instrumental in ushering in the 
Kingdom of God ? If only that talent by which we comprehend 
God and interpret Him to men, supreme of gifts though it be, 
can be called upon for direct, constructive work for the 
Kingdom of God, while our other talents are definitely suited 
to, and inherently directed to an earth which, though no longer 
considered in league with the enemies of the Kingdom of God, 
yet stand in no intimate relation to it, then God’s demand 
of an undivided devotion to Him and His Kingdom would be 
unjust and impossible. Can we escape the conclusion that to 
be able to consecrate all our talents and our whole heart’s 
devotion to God, we must either retreat to the meditations of 
the cloister, or admit that the nature of which man is the 
crown and glory is an important component part of the King¬ 
dom of God. If the latter conclusion can be established by 
evidences that satisfy our intellect and conscience, it will term¬ 
inate a moral conflict that since the dawn of history lias 
paralyzed and obstructed our moral and spiritual progress. It 
will widen our outlook and fill us with the assurance that 
if our heart and will be turned Godward, even those talents 
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most ostensibly in the service of nature are directly building up 
the Kingdom of God. The heart of God’s people will be set 
on fire with a new loyalty to Him, and a new ambition to 
consecrate their all to His service. 

If the Christian worker refuses to scan his spiritual horizon 
for such evidences, may he not be iu danger of willfully 
limiting God ? And if it is God’s plan that creation, now 
groaning and travailing in pain, shall be set free by the 
manifestation of the sons of God, for which it waiteth with 
earnest expectation, then may we not believe that God has 
planned its redemption in order that it may the more intimately 
become a part of, and serve the purposes of His Kingdom, and 
that the hour for this manifestation has long been at hand ? 
Any may we not believe that He requires of every steward of 
His to-day that he explore also this mystery, and proclaim even 
to the humblest tiller of the soil that the dignity and joy of being, 
even by his toil, a builder of the Kingdom of God may be His. 

3. But the opportunity to make our whole earthly life and 
activities count as a direct service of the Kingdom, does not 
eliminate the temptation and danger of diverting this privilege 
to the pursuit of shortsighted, selfish aims. Kike the Pharisee 
in the temple our unhallowed and earth-bound hearts may 
deceive us into believing that our worship, whether in words or 
in action, is necessarily a worship of God, because it has the 
usual form of such worship, while it unmistakably is a sordid 
worship and service of self. As our possessions accumulate in 
our Father’s house, the temptation to divert their use from that 
of augmenting the prosperity and glory of the estate to the 
service of a base and self-seeking human nature in a far country 
never leaves us. Nature,—the sacred vessel from which our 
incense of worship ascends to God, because of the base cupidity 
of our hearts, threatens to tear us from God aud^become our 
taskmaster. This danger demands with new emphasis the help 
of the Christian steward. 

And he has wherewith to help. As God has permitted 
many forms of life to acquire some flavor or quality which 
renders them immune from the danger of being devoured and 
exterminated by certain other forms, but renders them more 
serviceable to still other forms, so God has placed within our 
reach that which, instilled into nature, renders it less palatable 
to the baser nature in man, and far more serviceable to our 
nobler part. That something is God, and the spirit of prophecy 
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is the channel through which it is infused. The spirit of 
prophecy is that gift of God by which we are enabled to 
penetrate into, and interpret his mysteries, and see God working 
out His purposes of redemption. From the dawn of prophecy 
on, what has characterized the true prophet has been his 
passion for instilling God into human life and society. Charged 
with a burning sense of the guilt and need of his generation, 
he throws open the windows of his soul toward Heaven seeking 
light and help. In the vision of God’s glory and majesty 
"ranted him he also sees God imminent, but all too little 
recognized, in nature and in human affairs. He sees that 
unless God is recognized and acknowledged, nature, though 
intended to be one of the means by which men should rise 
from his degradation and guilt, becomes his destruction and his 
grave. He may better his conditions, and set his earthly house 
in order, but if the Lord of the house is ejected, the house will 
collapse over him, and become a prison house to his soul. 
The prophet’s vision has set his soul on fire. He must sound 
the warning and point the way. Men must be brought iuto 
God’s presence, that the spirit of prophecy may descend on all; 
for in this alone is salvation. When men would limit this 
privilege to certain ranks or classes the true prophets declare, 
as did Moses to Joshua: “Would God that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, and that the Lord would put His spirit 
upon them.” Only when the spirit of prophecy is poured out 
upon, and received by the sons and daughters, the servants and 
handmaids of man, will we be safe against Materialism, the 
poison that sin has infused into nature, and against which 
there is no antidote save God. 

Is this taking place in our day to a greater extent than 
formerly? Numerous anxious voices call to us : “ Watchman, 
what of the night? ” Can we point to signs that indicate the 
dawning of a new day of spiritual vision and prophetic search¬ 
ing after God ? Let me call attention to the ever increasing 
demand for unadulterated truth evident in all spheres of life 
to-day. Every claimant to a share in shaping our views of 
life, or our religious convictions, must attest himself before a 
far more exacting tribunal to-day than formerly, before he is 
admitted into the sanctuary of our moral and spiritual natures. 
This leads to the sifting out of error and the vindication of 
truth. But truth is from God, and leads to God. In a genera¬ 
tion of seekers after truth His appeal who is “the way, the 
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truth, and the life** will meet an ever increasing response. 
Another promising sign is the new devotion to rightousness 
that is abroad in the world. It is removing prejudices and 
injustices, making it more possible to exhibit before men the 
spirit of Christ. 

Time would fail me were I to call attention to all the 
signs that indicate that the Lord is preparing this generation for 
a deeper and fuller vision of Himself. God is carrying on this 
work of preparation largely without the aid of present-day 
Christian stewardship. Shall we be found wanting to the 
extent that we are also set aside when God chooses guides and 
interpreters to lead this generation into the Kingdom ? If we, 
self-satisfied and secure in the possession of the stewardship, fail 
to sympathetically enter into the aspirations and difficulties of 
this generation, and prepare ourselves to meet it with a more 
vital interpretation of God, then our stewardship shall as surely 
be taken from us as was their long established stewardship 
taken from the Jewish people in the time of Christ. We 
discern perhaps with some distinctness some of the efforts God 
is putting forth to arouse this generation and move it Godward. 
Let us with even more attention apply ourselves to hear and 
heed the call of God to us to equip and consecrate ourselves 
anew to be His instruments in this work. 


The Logic of Moh Tih 

SUH HIT 

(i Continued from page 6?/, October 192r) 

Chapter I. The Pragmatic Method 

become obsolete.* Commenting on this conversation, 
Moh Tih said : “The Duke of Skill did not know how to ask 
a question, nor did Confucius give a correct answer. Could it 
be that the Duke did not even know that the ideal of govern¬ 
ment was to draw people from afar and rejuvenate that which 

* Compare Tun Yu, XIU, 16, where the answer reads : "Gladden those 

around you. and draw people from afar.” 



HE Duke of Shill once asked Confucius about government. 
The latter answered that a good government is that 
which draws people from afar, and reforms what has 
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has become obsolete ? What he really wanted to know was 
how to accomplish this. Wherefore, then, did Confucius tell 
him what he had already learned instead of what he did not 
know ? 

This apparently casual remark well illustrates the essential 
difference in method betweeu Confucianism and Mohism. It 
is, generally speaking, a difference between the what and the 
how y between an emphasis on ultimate ideals and first principles, 
and an emphasis on intermediate steps and consequences. Let 
this be the introduction to our study of the logic of Moh Till 
and his school. 

Confucius, we have seen, had taught that the rectification 
of names—that is, the use of names according to their natural 
and ideal meaning—was essential to the moral reformation of 
society and the State. The problem of Confucianism, there¬ 
fore, was one of establishing an ideal world, a world of univer¬ 
sal, of ideal relations, for the real world to imitate and 
approximate. Accordingly, early Confucianism busied itself 
with two tasks : first, to teach the judicious use of the written 
word, as exemplified in the Chun Chiu ; and, secondly, to edit 
and codify and elaborate the customs, moral precepts, rituals, 
ceremonies, etc., into a system of li (jjg) which can best be 
translated by the German word Sittlic/ikeit in the Hegellian 
sense. The object of the li was to furnish men with a code of 
ideal relations for the regulation of individual conduct and 
social intercourse. But the li in its exaggerated form became 
an intolerably elaborate code of rules, prescribing with rigidity 
and miuute detail every phase of human conduct, including 
eating, drinking, clothing, sitting, standing, walking, cooking, 
talking, sleeping, shooting, marriage, death, mourning, funeral, 
burial, bowing, kowtowing, sacrificing, etc., etc.f 

“Moh Tze,” said the I ltd Nan Tze , “ studied the works 
of Confucius and learned the methods of Confucius. But he 
considered their system of li as too cumbrous, vexatious, and 
inconvenient. He thought that their rituals were too extra¬ 
vagant and tended to impoverish the people, and that their 
unnecessarily long period of mourning (three years) was injurious 
both to the vitality of men and to the normal conduct of 


* Moh Tze , Ch, 38 : 10. 

t The best way to understand the truth of this description is to read 
Legge’s translation of the Li Ki , and Steele’s translation of the I Li, the 
latter being preferable because more elaborate. 
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business.” * Indeed, Moh Tih was rebellious against the whole 
method of Confucianism, against the method of setting up a 
world of universal, of first principles, with little or no regard 
for their practical consequences. 

Dissatisfied with the method of Confucianism, Moh Tih 
sought a criterion by which to test the truth and falsehood, and 
the right and wrong, of beliefs, theories, institutions, and 
policies. This criterion he found in the practical consequences 
which the beliefs, theories, etc., tend to procure. The Con- 
fucian doctrines of ideas (hsiang had held that things and 
institutions originated in ideas which were afterward embodied 
into utensils and institutions and principles. According to this 
logic, in order to grasp the meaning of the real things of the 
present, it is necessary to go back to the original ideas, to the 
ideal meanings, of the names by which these things are now 
known. Against this view Moh Tih maintained that our 
institutions and utensils and conceptions originated, not in 
transcendental ideas, but in practical needs. Human institu¬ 
tions (which constitute the problem that most interested both 
Confucius and Moh Tih) owe their origin to certain practical 
purposes or ends, for the realization of which these institutions 
are created. In order to understand the meaning of these 
things, it is necessary, therefore, to ask what practical results 
they tend to produce. Their practical consequences con¬ 
stitute their value, and at the same time constitute their 
meaning. 

To take a concrete example. Moh Tih said: “I asked 
the Confucians wherefore they should have music, and they 
answered, ‘ Music ( yok) is an amusement ( yok , now pro¬ 
nounced loti ). 1 f I said to them, ‘ You have not answered my 
question. If I asked you why you should build a house and 
you said it was built for protection against cold in winter and 
beat in summer, and for separate dwelling of persons of different 
sexes, you would then be telling me why you built the house. 
Now I asked why you should have music, and you said music 
is an amusement. That is equivalent to saying that a house is 
to be a house.’ ” t 


* Hui Nan Tze, a work compiled under the patronage of Liu Au, Prince 
of Hui Nan, of the Han Dynasty. Ohap. XXI. 

t Which is the definition given in Book XVII of the Li Ki. The Con- 
fncians were very fond of making etymological definitions. See Confucius’ 
definition of government in the Lun Yu, XII, 17. 

t Ch. 40; 14. 
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Briefly stated, Moh Tib’s main position is this: that the 
meaning of every institution lies in what it is good for, and 
that the meaning of every conception or belief or policy lies in 
what kind of conduct or character it is fitted to produce. The 
following quotation may serve as a concise statement of his 
pragmatic method: “Any principle which can elevate con¬ 
duct should be perpetuated. That which cannot elavate 
conduct should not be perpetuated. To perpetuate any¬ 
thing that cannot elevate conduct is nothing but waste of 
speech.” * 

It must be added here that while insisting on practical 
consequences as the sole criterion of value and worth of prin¬ 
ciples and institutions, Moh Tih was always cognizant of the 
importance of the motives of action, motives being here taken 
to mean not mere -wishes, but foreseen ends which call forth 
endeavor. The following conversation will illustrate this 
point: “Wu-Ma Tze said to Moh Tze : £ Your doctrine of 
loving all men has not yet beuefitted the world, nor has my 
contrary doctrine done it any harm. Since neither has produced 
any (visible) consequences, why do you always approve your 
own theory and condemn mine ? ’ Moh Tih said : ‘Here is a 
(house on) fire. One man is seeking water to extinguish it. 
Another man is seeking a torch to spread the conflagration. 
Neither has as yet succeeded in accomplishing anything, but 
which of them do you approve ?* ‘I approve the motive of 
the one seeking water, and condemn the motive of the other 
holding the torch.’ ‘ Therefore,’ said Moh Tih, ‘ I approve my 
own motive and condemn yours.’ ” f 

Having discovered the pragmatic method, Moh Tih em¬ 
ployed it throughout his teachings, basing his own theories on 
it, and subjecting many of the current doctrines to the same 
test. Speaking of his own theory of universal altruism, he 
said : “If it were not fitted for practice, even I myself would 
reject it. But how can there be anything which is true (or 
good) which cannot be practiced ? ” J 


* Moh Tze, Ch. 39: 5. g j£ & * fir 

The same statement appears also in Chapter 38: 12, with the substitution 
of the word gt (to lift up) for ig (which now means “change,” but which 
formerly meant “change for the better,” as, for example, in ft 111 JL # 
JM M in the Book of Change. 

|Ch. 38:4- Cf. Ch. 39:2. 

,f Ch. 16. 
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The following remarkable passage illustrates with clarity 
and force the nature of the method of Moh Tih : 

“ Now a blind man may say, ‘ That which shines with bril¬ 
liancy is white, and that which is like soot is black.' Even those 
who can see cannot reject these definitions. But if you place both 
white and black things before the blind man and ask him to choose 
the one from the other, then be fails. Therefore I say, ‘A blind 
man knows not white from black,’ not because he cannot name 
them, but because he cannot choose them.” 

‘‘Now, when the gentlemen of the world undertake to define 
virtue and benevolence, even the wisest men of antiquity cannot 
surpass them. But if one takes a benevolent act and a malevolent 
act, and asks them to choose the one from the other, then they 
fail. Therefore, I say, ‘ The gentlemen of the world know not 
benevolence,’ not because of their definitions but because of their 
choice.” * 

In thus contrasting choice and conduct with naming and 
defining, Moh Tih probably bad in mind the logic of Con- 
fucianism in which emphasis begins with the attempt to discover 
through the study of names what things ought to be, and seeks 
to reform the real social and political order by furnishing it 
with an elaborate and rigid system of ideal relations. It is 
true that Confucius conceived of judgments as statements of 
what to do and what.not to do. But in attributing to them an 
absolute and a priori origin, he and his followers have in effect 
made the uni versa Is what things ought to be, regardless of 
consequences. As a later Confucian put it, “Set up what is 
righteous, and consider not its beneficial results. Make known 
the right Way, and take no account of its practical opera- 
tions.”f As a result, the universals came to be regarded as 
ends in themselves. There was no way, nor any desire to test 
their validity. Nor was there any criterion to guide their 
application to concrete situations. For, detached from their 
practical consequences, universals are nothing but empty words 
and abstractions, to be conjured up, or to be dispensed with 
according to the blind guidance of caprice and bias. They 
became, indeed, as meaningless and as irresponsible as the blind 
man’s definitions of black and white. 

The issue may be stated in a different way. The great 
contribution of the Confucian logic lies in the discovery of the 


* Ch. 39 : 9. 
f Tung Chung-ehu. 
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significance of the names, the “predicables.” But the Con- 
fucians failed to see that the predicables, detached from their 
practical bearing upon the “predicated,” are empty and mean¬ 
ingless. It was left to Moh Tih to introduce into Chinese 
logic the term “subject” or “the predicated” (jf, shih).* 
The Mohists defined these two terms as follows: “That by 
which something is said (about something), is the predicate (fe, 
ming); that about which something is said, is the subject or 
the predicated.” f Thus, after describing how the princes of 
his day all praised righteousness and at the same time carried 
on cruel and devastating wars, Moh Tih said : “This means 
that they praise the name of righteousness, and do not recognize 
the substance (skill) of righteousness. They may be likened 
unto the blind man who can say the names 4 black ’ and { white ’ 
as well as any seeing man, but who cannot recognize the 
black and white things.” % 

We can hardly exaggerate the importance of this belated 
discovery of the subject or the predicated. The problem of the 
logic of Confucianism was the problem of rectifying names by 
means of names; that is, of correcting the now corrupt and 
degenerate meaning of names by re-establishing their original 
and ideal meaning. Any modern student of philology can 
readily see the futility of the attempt. For, even dismissing the 
difficulty of an infinite regress, it is evident that the original 
meaning, when finally discovered, can have very little more 
than mere etymological interest. What logical and moral 
good is there achieved when we have finally traced the word 
“ idea” (J|fc) to its original meaning of an “ elephant” ? And 
if we abandon the strictly etymological approach, we are com¬ 
pelled to resort to arbitrary meanings, to those meanings 
which the philosophers themselves consider to be ideal. This 
arbitrary and subjective method of determining the ideal mean¬ 
ing had actually been adopted by the Confucian School, 
especially in the Chun Chiu, where even historical facts were 
distorted in order to convey the arbitrary judgments of the 
historian. 

It was in checking this irresponsibility of coutentless predic¬ 
ables that Moh Tih’s discovery of the “subject” was epoch- 
making in the history of Chinese logic. A predicate must be 

*Shik means “ substance, ” “reality,” “ real thing,” etc. 

|Ch. 34:81. 

t Ch. 19. Cf. the quotation from Ch. 39: 9, given above. 
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taken with reference to the predicated : a judgment must be 
taken with reference to its practical consequences. Knowledge 
consists, not in learning predicables and universal, but in the 
ability to use these things in real life—“to elevate conduct.” 
A man is said to “know” things “ not because of his ability 
to name them, but because of his ability to choose them.” 

Moh Tih was never tired of condemning the traditional 
attitude of dissociating general principles from their practical 
bearing upon life and conduct. Throughout his works, we 
find a persistent warning that this traditional attitude will 
result in the individual’s losing the capacity for applying these 
principles to real situations. It will result in forming what 
Moh Tih termed the habit of “being wise in petty thiugs and 
ignorant in great things.” That is to say, by constantly 
confining one’s mind to defining and re-defining general prin¬ 
ciples without testing their validity by examining the kind of 
conduct and character they are fitted to produce, one gradually 
loses one’s sense of proportion and valuation, aud tends to 
“ strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.” 

This habit of “being wise in little thiugs and ignorant in 
great things,” forms one of the most familiar themes in the 
works of Moh Tih. It is mentioned by him on at least six 
different occasions,* each time with a wealth of convincing 
illustration. Nowhere, however, does he bring out this point 
more eloquently and forcibly than in the first of his trilogy on 
the then, as now, prevalent attitude toward war. I quote this 
chapter in its entirety as a fitting conclusion to the discussion 
of his pragmatic method : 

“Here is a man who enters his neighbor’s orchard and steals 
some peaches and plums therefrom. When this is known, he is 
condemned by the public, and, when caught, will be fined by the 
government. Wherefore? Because he has injured his neighbor to 
profit himself. 

“ And if he steals from his neighbor a dog, a pig, or a chicken, 
he commits a wrong greater than the stealing of peaches and 
plums. Why? Because he has done a greater injury to another 
man; and the greater the injury he does, the greater is the wrong, 
and the severer shall be his punishment. 

“And if he steals bis neighbor’s horse or cow, he commits a 
wrong still greater than stealing a dog, a pig, or a chicken. Why ? 
Because he does a greater injury to another; and the more he 


* Chapters 9. 10, 17, 23, 25, and 41 : 6. 
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injures another, the greater is the wrong, and the severer shall be 
his punishment, 

“ And if he goes as far as to waylay an innocent man, take 
away his fur coat and cloak, and stab him with his sword, then his 
crime is still greater than that of stealing a horse, or a cow. Why? 
Because he has done thereby a still greater injury. And the 
greater the injury a man does to another, the greater is his crime, 
and the severer shall be his punishment. 

“In all these cases, the gentlemen of the world agree to 
condemn this man and declare, ‘ He is wrong !’ 

“ Now, here is the greatest of all crimes—the invasion of one 
nation by another. But the gentlemen of the world not only refuse 
to condemn it, but even praise it, and declare, ‘ It is right ! ’ 

“Shall we say that these gentlemen know the distinction 
between right and wrong? 

“ Killing one man constitutes a crime, and is punishable by 
death. Applying the same principle, the killing of ten men makes 
the crime ten times greater and ten times as punishable; similarly, 
the killing of a hundred men increases the crime a hundredfold, 
and makes it that many times as punishable. 

“All this the gentlemen of the world unanimously condemn 
and pronounce to be wrong. 

“ But when they come to judge the greatest of all wrongs—the 
invasion of one State by another—(which is a hundred thousand 
times more criminal than the killing of one innocent roan,)* they 
cannot see that they should condemn it. On the contrary, they 
praise it and call it ‘right,’ Indeed they do not know it is wrong. 
Therefore they have recorded their judgment on it to be transmitted 
to posterity. If the}^ knew it was wrong, how could we explain 
their recording such false judgments for posterity ? 

“Here is a man who sees a few black things and calls them 
black, but who, after seeing many black things, calls them white. 
We must all say that this man does not know the distinction 
between black and white. 

“ Here is another man, who tastes a few bitter thing* and calls 
them bitter, but who, having tasted many bitter things, calls them 
sweet. We must all say that this man knows not the distinction 
between bitter and sweet. 

“ Here is a world which condemns a petty wrong and praises 
the greatest of all wrongs—the attack of one nation upon another— 
and calls it right. Can we say that the world knows the distinction 
between right and wrong?”f 

♦The sentence in brackets is not found in this chapter; I have taken it 
from Chapter 25 where the same passage, with variations, is repeated. 

f Oh. 17. 

{To be continued ) 
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The Work of Women in the National Christian 

Conference 

MYFANWY WOOD 


cause for great astonishment and no little rejoicing. 
We are so prone to feel the heat and burden of the day and the 
immensity of the work that still lies ahead, that we do not 
take the time to pause and look back, but when we do our 
hearts must raise au Ebenezer and shout for joy, “Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us.” 

Especially is this true when we consider the position and 
work of women in the Chinese Church. At the Centenary 
Conference (and it was only fourteen years ago) neither among 
the officers of the Conference, nor yet on the General nor 
Executive Committees was one woman to be found. There 
were thirteen committees that prepared material for the Con¬ 
ference. Of these, two were composed entirely of women, and 
had for their task the consideration of Women’s Work, (i) 
General, and (2) Educational. Of the eleven other committees, 
one, the Medical had two women members, the others being 
composed entirely of men. At the Conference, one morning 
and one afternoon were given up to the consideration of the 
reports from the two women committees, and as reported by 
one woman leader, who is still with us, the attendance of the 
men that day was remarkably meagre. 

Tc-day a very different atmosphere prevails. From the 
very inception of the thought of the National Christian 
Conference it has been taken for granted that just as “ The 
Chinese Church” is a matter of concern to Chinese Christians 
and foreign missionaries alike, so is it also of concern to women 
as well as to men. That as in Christ “there cannot be Greek 
and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
bondmen, freemen,” so also in Christ “there can be no male 
and female,” “ for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

This thought found expression in a resolution passed last 
month at a meeting of the members of the Committee on 
Arrangements for the National Christian Conference together 


B 


GLANCE back at the records of the Centenary Con¬ 
ference reveals many interesting facts, and a comparison 

then with those of to-day gives 


of conditions existing 
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with a few members of the various commissions, about seventy 
people in all. The resolution reads :— 

“That all commissions consider their programmes in 
terms of women and women’s work as much as in terms of 
men, and that the question of the readjustments required in 
Churches and Missions so as to obtain the full co-operation of 
women, be referred definitely to Commission V.” 

This was passed unanimously and enthusiastically. 

And now, what lies ahead ? Some women will be asked 
to serve on one of the Commissions. For these, the next few 
months will mean a time of greater sacrifice as they seek to 
make their contribution of thought to the work of a Com¬ 
mission. For each woman not so serving there is the task of 
reviewing her work in the light of the great subject of the 
Conference. 

How far am I, how far is the piece of work I am doing, 
definitely helping to build the Chinese Church in the place to 
which God has called me ? 

How far have I tended to think in terms just of the girls I 
am teaching or of the women I am trying to win ? 

How far have I really thought in terms of the vision of 
the work as a whole ? 

For those who have been appointed as official delegates to 
the Conference there is the special responsibility of becoming 
acquainted with the work of all the Commissions, and of 
sharing all they learn with their colleagues, both Chinese and 
foreign. The writer will welcome correspondence and will 
gladly pass on available information. 

Attention should be called to the fact that of the 328 
delegates appointed up to September 30th, 1921, only fifty-one 
were women, and of these only eight were Chinese women. 
The proportion of one to five is certainly not ideal, and one 
hopes that those Churches and Missions who have not yet 
appointed delegates will see to it that their delegation is more 
truly representative. 

We hope great things from the Conference, and not the 
least is that it might proclaim clearly and unmistakably the 
fact that true liberty and equality are found in the Church, 
which is the Body of Christ and the expression of His Spirit, 
and that here women can find full outlet for all that they have 
and are, and bring to fruition every gift that God has entrusted 
to them. 
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Education For Disarmament 

R. Y. LO 

]INCE the armouncement of Mr. Harding’s invitation to 
the Powers to join in a conference in Washington on 
___ November n on the subject of Disarmament and Far 
Eastern problems, disarmament and preparation for 
peace have been discussed from almost every angle and by men 
of extremely varied interests. The question of disarmament 
has attracted wide attention and will no doubt arouse even 
greater interest for the next several months at least. All who 
understand what armament means to the individual citizen who 
actually bears the war brunt of it all are naturally looking 
with full hope to the forthcoming conference at the Capitol of 
the United States. 

“ The reasons for the call to Washington go back of the 
rulers and national figure-heads to the men and women who 
pay war’s tributes in tax-money and blood and tears. 4 Produc¬ 
tive labor is staggering under an economic burden too heavy to 
be borne,’ is a phrase that will find echo and affirmation every¬ 
where.” ‘‘Give me the money which has been spent in war,” 
said a speaker, “and I will purchase every foot of land upon 
the globe; I will clothe every man, woman and child in attire 
of which kings and queens might be proud; I will build a 
schoolhouse on every hillside and in every valley over the 
whole earth ; I will build an academy in every town and 
endow it; a college in every state and fill it with able profes¬ 
sors; I will crown every hill with a place of worship con¬ 
secrated to the promulgation of the gospel of peace,” Think 
of it, the cost of a single shot from one of the great guns of 
the battleship can build a comfortable home costing $3,400. 
When we realize this, the problem has more meaning to us. 
How can peace and comfort of mind be promoted by the 
feverish rush of national armament? It never can ; people of 
sense have begun to realize the folly of armament, and cry : 
“Let us spend less money for the production of suffering and 
more money for the reduction of suffering.” 

The call to Washington certainly marks one step forward 
in the march of civilization, but no result can be accomplished 
unless there is a desire for peace on the part of delegates who 
represent the people of the nations concerned. And there can 
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be no desire for peace on the part of delegates, unless the 
people they represent have that desire at heart and in mind. 
This desire for peace, I take it, can only be realized by an 
appeal to the enlightened selfishness of mankind, and by set¬ 
ting in motion educational forces, which will show the folly of 
building great dreadnaughts to protect against war. It is no 
difficult task to show that to have peace in this world nations 
should be prevented from arming themselves just as we would 
prevent individuals from carrying arms in order to maintain 
peace and order in the community. Effort should also be made 
to educate the people of each nation to feel that other nations are 
on the same level and as worthy of confidence as themselves. 

Among the agencies that could help create a real “desire 
for peace” among people of different nations is the pulpit. 
Ministers can exert a great influence by preaching to their 
audiences on the subject of peace and disarmament ; they 
should endeavor to show men how much better it is to 
come to an understanding than to continue the increase of, 
armaments in the hope of terrorizing other nations to submit to 
any unjust demands that one nation may make upon another. 
It is high time that the pulpit should be made a real power for 
“peace on earth and good will towards men.” Dr. Harry 
Emerson Posdick, a famous preacher, preached one Sunday a 
sermon on “Shall We End War?” and these were the main 
points ; There is now nothing glorious about war. War is no 
longer a school for virtue. There is no longer any limit to the 
methods of killing in war. There are now no limits to the 
cost of war. There is now no possibility of sheltering any 
portion of the population from the direct effect of war. When¬ 
ever the Christian church says 1 never again,’ wars will stop. 

Now, why should not we ministers of the “Prince of 
Peace,” preach likewise? It does not cost us anything but a 
little time in preparation. All that we need to do is to famili¬ 
arize ourselves with the various aspects of the peace movement 
and study the awful and truthful pictures of battle in Carlyle’s 
“Sartor Resartus,” Book II, Chapter VIN. Note Emerson’s 
great essay on war, in which he says : “ War is an epidemic 

of insanity.The excitement demanded by idle and vacant 

minds.War is on its last legs. Universal peace is as 

sure as the triumph of liberal government over feudal forms.” 
Read Henry George’s “Law of Human Progress,” Chapter 
III, Book X, on “Progress and Poverty ” ; Charles Sumner’s 
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“True Grandeur of Nations”; John Fiske’s “Destiny of 
Man”; Emanuel Kant’s “Perpetual Peace,” etc. Those who 
read Chinese can also go for information to Chinese ancient 
literature which has in abundance essays denouncing war as 
unreasonable, horrible and devilish. 

After all, what is needed is Ideals—Ideals that will help 
us put foundations under our castles in the air. It behooves 
us, therefore, to fill the hearts and minds of men with the 
knowledge and love of the movement which aims at peace. 
The work of righteousness is marching on. Shall we become 
conscious co-workers, or stand aside to become obstructors by 
our ignorance, indifference or opposition ? 


New Currents of Thought 

DR. FOSDICK 

Aotes by F. B. J.enz an address given at Killing, August 2nd, 1921. 

"T"lMONG many and especially among students to-day, there 
l is a common current of thought that Science is sufficient 
* *1 for life. When Newton announced his law of gravita¬ 
tion all the artillery of the pulpit was leveled at him. 
Christian preachers have opposed advances by science; have 
said that comets were a revelation of God. To-day knowledge 
of science and engineering enables us to cross over and under 
the Hudson unshod. The knowledge and use of natural law 
does this. But we must not lose dependence on God because of 
human ability. Early in the seventeenth century a terrible 
epidemic swept over Europe and the people tried to check it by 
calling on God and not on the health officer. They filled the 
churches and the epidemic spread: in the recent epidemic of 
influenza the churches were emptied and the epidemic checked. 

A delegation of Chinese students recently came to me with 
the question, “What is the use of Religion?” They were 
trusting science and self. The old way of attacking Chris¬ 
tianity was to fight it. The new way is to neglect it. Dewey 
and Russell neglect it. It is negligible to them. But even 
after you have all the facts that science can give, these need a 
spiritual interpretation. Two men were told they had but two 
months to live. One collapsed when he heard the news. The 
other looked ahead and saw a great adventure. His spiritual 
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interpretation of facts enabled him to support himself and his 
family. A fact plus an intrepretation shows man’s ability and 
sets him apart from the animal. 

Happiness is not a matter of outward circumstances but of 
inward attitude and interpretation. What happened to you in 
your sorrow ? How did you interpret it ? Whenever a man 
sees necessity for spiritual interpretation of facts and life he is 
headed for religion. How do you interpret the facts of science 
or of the Bible ? Where is the good ship Earth headed ? Is 
there no goal for human life except annihilation—extinction? 
Another voice says “No!” What is duty? Haeckel and 
Wordsworth reply in different ways. Paul and Von Hauptman 
see facts, but their interpretations are different. Death is the 
end, says Thompson. Mortal must put on immortality, 
declares the Bible. You cannot live in a universe of uninter¬ 
preted facts. There are people who are always ready to bury 
the Gospel. The reason you cannot get rid of it is that it gives 
us the most wonderful interpretation of life known. Nothing 
iii this universe is as it looks. The earth looks flat—it isn’t! 
It looks stationary—it moves seventy-five times # faster than a 
cannon ball ! Get back to what things are / Life often looks 
flat. It is until Christ comes. 

Science gives power. Steam, electricity, radium have no 
limit in application. God pity us ! See what we do with it. 
Before the war we boasted about this material world which 
science had produced. Steel, electricity, applied science, gas, 
tanks, subs—all worse than devils! Improved methods of 
transportation sent boys from everywhere to death. Materialism 
will turn on us and rend us. Christ must change this. Solo- 
man Reinacb, looking forward to the Peace Conference at 
Versailles, wrote; “at the future Congress a seat must be 
reserved for the delegates of the youngest of Powers—science 
in scarlet robes! Civilization is falling a victim to science. 
But this mad dog must be muzzled, put in chains. Science 
must be exclusively adopted to the works of peace.” 

When science has given us all the power and all the facts 
it has there is yet something more ! Many young whipper- 
snapper preachers say, “ If you want to you can / ” Nonsense ! 
The way to success is not through self. The fruits of the spirit 
are peace and joy. I am a modern man—if I were not I could 
not hold the position I have, but a lot of this modern preaching 
makes me sick. 
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“ Who shall deliver me from this dead body ? ”, cried Paul, 
A carrion bird floated with its prey down the Niagara River, 
above the falls. It clung to the carcass until its talons were 
frozen fast and it was carried to destruction. Suppose Paul had 
said, “I tried and got free.” We can do things if we have 
fellowship with God. We need the power that science cannot 
give. If a man has the root of the matter in him (Christ) 
I am for him even if his branches hang differently from mine. 

Don’t let science be the Lord of your life ! 


-« - -►-—- 

Evolution and the Bible 

English Baptist Mission, 
Tsingchowfu, Sung, 
August, 1921. 

[The articles and letters already publ.shed on the subject of Biblical 
Criticism, with the exception of one article nridng from the discussion but 
not treating directly this subject, were not solicited by us but published on 
the request of those interested. The Recorder being a forum of missionary 
opinion it is fitting that such discussion should have a place. But the ques¬ 
tion raised is an interminable one and impossible of conclusion satisfactory 
to all. We are glad to note that the writers, though taking opposite sides on 
details of the historical criticism of the Bible, recognize that the faith of those 
disagreeing with them is a living one. This, after all, is the most important 
fact. For the time being we have decided to publish no more articles or 
letters on this subject.—Editor] 

To The Editor of The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir, 

I have been taking Bible classes with our pastors aud also 
preparing to go on furlough. This helps to account for my 
tardiness in reading Mr. Warren’s article in the July Recorder. 
But I hope I am not too late to permit of your publishing this 
reply to his statement of the raison d'etre of the critical view. 
*Of course, I recognize Mr. Warren’s loyalty to those fundament¬ 
als of the faith he mentions. But it is significant that Mr. 
Warren has to say, “I do not acknowledge the scholars [viz., 
those who gradually evolved the four source documents 
J. E. D. P.] as Christians.” Were it not for Mr. Warren’s 
previous practical experience of the power of Christ in his own 
life, might not he have had the same difficulty in owning the 
Deity of Christ that the authors of the four source documents 
had? 
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As to the four source documents, two at least of which four 
sources were based on the different names used for the First 
Person of the Godhead, I would point out that we who hold 
the old position of the Mosaic authorship distinguish between 
the Scriptures as originally given from time to time in perfection 
from God, and those Scriptures as imperfectly (in measure) 
handed down from age to age by man. In consequence of this 
imperfection errors, as we all know, have crept into the text 
as we have it. This especially affects the question of the 
practicability of using the Divine Names as basis of division. 
Professor Schlogl of Vienna set out the results of studies in the 
Old Testament as to the occurrences of the Divine appellations 
from Gen. 1:1 to Ex. 3:12, with results as follow: 

The Tetragrammaton alone occurs 148 times in the Mas- 
soretic text of Gen. 4:1 to Ex. 3:7 inclusive. In 118 places other 
texts have either God or LORD God. Elohim alone occurs 179 
times in the Massoretic text of Gen. 1:1 to Ex. 3:12. In 59 
passages other texts have LORD (in 47 cases LORD Esoliiiu); 
but those texts which have Elohim instead of the Tetiagram- 
maton are in Professor Schlogl*s opinion less important. Both 
words occur together in the Massoretic text of Gen: 2:4-3:23 
twenty times; but there is only one passage (3:1) in which all 
the texts are unanimous on the point. 

Therefore, Professor Schlogl concluded that “it is conse¬ 
quently quite unscientific to determine the analysis of a source 
by the names of God. 7 ’ In spite, however, of the facts pointed 
out by this professor to others, many say they still adhere to the 
four source division though the basis for making such division 
has proved to be unreliable. But surely to hold on to con¬ 
clusions, when the premisses have been proved uncertain, is to 
run the danger of being unscientific. And what of tire fact 
that the critics themselves, even on their own assumptions as 
to the Divine Names, cannot make out a perfect case, and 
consequently have often to have recourse to redactors or editors., 
of the text, because this or that Divine Name occurs where 
according to their theory it should not? Surely, then, we 
must allow that the four source document theory is unproved. 

To come to the next stage. The Documentary Theory is 
made the basis of a rearrangement of Biblical material according 
to a theory of evolution or development in regard to the knowl¬ 
edge of God. It is contended that it was not known at ‘ the 
beginning’ that there is only One True God, Creator of the 
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heavens and earth and man, which knowledge was only grad¬ 
ually arrived at in the course of ages. 

Of course, it is the possibility of rearranging the material 
•on the basis of the four sources, which opens the way for such 
an evolutionary view of the Old Testament. But with such 
basis gone from under our feet where are we? Back, surely, to 
the old view of the Bible. * 

The most serious result of an evolutionary view of the 
Scriptures is that it alters the character of the Bible. Apart 
from the fact that it may still be contended, even on the 
evolutionary view, that God has preserved for us a true state¬ 
ment of facts, such as cannot be found in any merely human 
book, and that this true statement is in itself of the nature of 
revelation, it must be allowed that an evolutionary view of the 
Bible tends to cause men to regard it as a record of a purely 
human development, recorded by men not gifted with any 
special inspiration, and not as the result of revelation from God 
above of that which otherwise man could not. know. In fact, 
an evolutionary view tends to a regarding of the Bible as an 
ordinary book like any other book. 

And what of the effect of an evolutionary view on our 
view of sin and atonement? Is it not a fact that it lightens our 
view of sin and tends more and more to make a sacrificial blood 
atonement seem unnecessary and out of date, so that the need 
for the Gospel and the basis of it in Christ’s death for sinners 
is done away with? If man’s wrongdoing or mistakes were 
due, in the early ages at least, to ignorance, and not to such 
disobedience to the plain command of God as Genesis iii states, 
then sin is no more sin and atonement comes to seem hardly 
so necessary as had been thought, and as the Bible, as it has 
come down to us, asserts what then of the original ground of 
missions, viz., that all men are sinners and need the Gospel ? 

That the modern view tends to lessen our sense of the 
importance of Christ’s shed blood, the following words on pages 
475, 476 July Recorder show. “When Christ came to restore 
the image of God does His divine halo glow less brightly if 
my human hands grasp closely His human hands, and if the 
thought of the blood flowing from His pierced side ‘to wash 
away my sins’ appeals less to my daily sense of need than the 

*The Bible may, as in Genesis i, be said to allow of development with¬ 
in certain limits of time and sphere. Bat Genesis iii shows that man, so far 
from progressing to a higher state, fell into sin. 
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thought of the blood pulsing warm and vital into my weak 
heart, making it strong to do His will and work?” Comment 
is needless 1 

But some will say, ‘Is not evolution a fact, and if so must 
we not in all fairness accept it ? ’ Certainly there are facts 
which support evolution. There are traces in the physical 
frame of living beings which are consistent in themselves with 
a theory of evolution. But that all the missing links necessary 
to a complete theory of evolutionary development, even in the 
physical realm, have been found is far from clear. Moreover, 
it is in the physical or what one may call biological sphere that 
such traces are found. In any case, evolution has not been 
proved to be an open sesame opening the door into all mysteries. 
Certainly it is not the key to an understanding of the moral 
sphere and it is with this sphere that the Bible deals, viz., with 
man as a moral being personally responsible to his Creator. 
According to the moral facts of the universe, man is a sinner as 
proved by the calamitous consequences. Not an evolution from 
lower to higher, from worse to better, is the true account of 
man’s moral history, but the true account is found in Genesis, 
that now so largely discounted seed plot of the Bible : Genera¬ 
tion, Degeneration through siu, Regeneration through faith in 
the appointed sacrifice for sin. To make the Bible bend to a 
theory of moral development is to alter the character of the 
Bible, which is surely a huge mistake, because it is the Bible 
as we have it, and not as the critics would make it, that is true 
to the facts of history. Is it auy wonder, then, that so many 
of us are willing to be regarded as unscientific and out of date, 
when we find the compound critical theory unproven in both 
its parts ? Is it any wonder that we band together to express 
our adherence to the old view of the Bible, when we find that 
the new views undermine belief in the faith, which was once 
for al! delivered to the saints? It seems to be a mark of those 
who hold the critical view that they fear much more a cleavage 
in the churches than they do this undermining of faith. But 
4 if the foundations be destroyed what can the righteous do ? ’ 
Turn to works of education and philanthropy iu a world 
becoming more and more disordered through the removal of 
the moral sanctious ? God forbid \ 

Oue of the reasons which make for belief of the modem 
critical theory is that it is an ambitious theory gradually laboured 
out and built up, which seeks to account for the Bible as a whole. 
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And we all desire a theory which can account for the Bible as a 
whole. Personally I seemed to find such in premillenialism, 
according to which the Jew is the key to the Bible and Christ 
is going to return in Person to reign over a restored Israel and 
the earth. But what seems necessary at the present time, in 
view of the dire consequeuces likely to follow a more and more 
widespread holding of the modern theory, is that we should 
agree to differ as to post- or premillenial aud some other 
matters, refraining from dubbing each other heterodox on account 
of such differences of opinion, and combine to oppose this 
latest and most ambitious theory of origins and development. 

Now as regards the particular instances Mr. Warren brings 
forward. I have recognized Mr. Warren as a keen student of 
the Scriptures, but, if he will allow me to say so, he has uot 
takeu the whole of the passages in Samuel necessary forjudging 
into account. It seems we need an analysis of the text of 
i Sam. 16:1-18:30 and not 1 Sam. 16:14-18:30. Tens of 
years ago it was pointed out, and again more recently, as 
regards 1 Sam. 16-18 that 44 Here four events in the history of 
Saul aud David are transposed in order to bring together certain 
facts relating to each, and especially to the Spirit of God in 
relation to each, hi chapter 16:1-13, David is anointed, aud the 
Spirit of God comes upon him. Then, in order to contrast the 
Spirit of the Lord departing from Saul, a later fact is brought 
forward here (chap. 16:14-23), which iu the history really 
follows chap. 18:9. So that chaps. 17:1-18:9 record an 
earlier event in David’s life, which is brought in here parenthet¬ 
ically, describing one of the illustrations of chap. 14:52, that, 
when Saul saw any strong man or any valiant man, he took 
him unto him. Chap. 17:1-18:9 goes on to give an instance 
of this with David, aud tells how Saul thus found David. Then 
(after chap. 18:9) we have to go back again to prior events 
(recorded iu chap. 16:14-23) ; while in chap. 18:10-30 we have 
further facts conceruiug Saul’s evil spirit aud other events of 
David’s life. The whole section is beautifully constructed and 
the parentheses between the different members are clearly 
seen: 

A/ 16:1-13. David anointed. The Spirit of the Cord 
comes upon him. 

B/ 14-23. Said rejected. The Spirit of the Bord departs 
from Saul aud an evil spirit troubles him. 

A/ 17:1-18:9. An earlier incident in David's life. 
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B/ 10-30. The Spirit departed, and an evil spirit troub¬ 
ling Saul. 

The historical order is obtained by reading from A to A 
(treating B as being in a parenthesis) ; and then from B to B 
(treating A as if in a parenthesis); while the logical sequence 
of the spiritual order is obtained by reading straight on as the 
history is written in the Text.” 

As regards the passages cited by Mr. Warren, dealing with 
slavery, (Exod. 21:2-11 ; Deut. 15:12-18; Lev. 25:39-55) may 
not the explanation be that the passages are statements of 
different cases, rather than that, referring to periods separated 
from one another far more widely than the wilderness period 
admits of, “arranged in the above order the three codes show an 
increasing enlightenment in regard to the question of slavery? ” 
Regarding Deut. 15:12-18, a commentator says, 44 The terras 
‘ thy brother an Hebrew man or a Hebrew woman ’ indicate a 
person of foreign origin, not a native Israelite—one who, by 
long residence in Canaan, was admitted to the ordinary rights 
and privileges of Hebrews, but belonged to a special and distinct 
class of servants—not connected with heathendom, and yet not to 
be regarded as proper Israelites ; but born in a state of servitude, 
and constituting a middle class between the impoverished Israel¬ 
ites and the proper servants bought of heathendom, the class 
to which would belong those descended from a maidservant given 
iu marriage by the master to his servant (Exod. 31:5)- Saal- 
schiitz further considers this case limited to an actual maid¬ 
servant—one who has been previously such, and whom her 
owner sells to another. It points to a foreign slave, and conse¬ 
quently the statute here is different from that in Exod. 21:7-16, 
which relates to a free Hebrew woman.” “On Saalschiitz 
hypothesis this and the law in Exodus provide for persons in 
totally different circumstances Concerning the passage Lev. 
25:39-55, the same commentator says, “An Israelite might be 
compelled through misfortune, not only to mortgage his inherit¬ 
ance, but himself—not 4 be sold,’ but ‘sell himself. 5 The law 
did not empower a creditor to sell an insolvent debtor ; the 
practice crept in through the lapse of years ; and the wife and 
children (Matt. 18:25), nay, even the family of a deceased 
debtor, were liable to be sold as those mentioned in 2 Kings 4:1. 
This practice was severely condemned by Nehemiah (Nell. 
5:5).” This hardly looks like the progressive enlightenment the 
evolutionary theory requires, but rather shows there was retro- 
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gression. As to the Hebrew Niphal being sometimes reflective, 
as implied above, Kalisch’s Hebrew Grammar says, “Niphal, 
the reflective or passive of Kal ” while it shows the passive is 
in part expressed by the pronouns with the passive participle. 
In conclusion, I may say it is still not clear to me that such 
passages as Mr. Warren cites cannot be explained without 
recourse to a theory of doublets and a theory of evolutionary 
development. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Frank Madeley. 


Opening of the Peking Union Medical College 

CECIL DAVENPORT 

HE opening of the Peking Union Medical College during 
the week September 15-22, was an event of no 
ordinary interest and significance, and one which in 
years to come should yield much fruit for the good of 

China. 

Situated as the Hospital and Medical School are iu the 
Capital of China, the magnificent buildings with their lavish 
and beautiful decoration, cannot but be a great compliment to 
the Chinese nation, and will add a further attraction to the 
already unique and wonderful city of Peking. 

Well-known scientists, physicians and educationalists from 
all parts of the world gathered together to participate in the 
ceremonies. But the central figure of it all was Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who, by his genial, kindly, Christian spirit 
and actions, won the hearts of all. The gift from Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller, for the good of China, is indeed a great gift and 
it must have been a proud moment for Mr, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., when he formally, on behalf of his father, handed the 
Institution over from the China Medical Board to the Peking 
Union Medical College, “dedicated for service and sacrifice, ” 
for the education, uplift and salvation of the people of China— 
truly an object lesson for individuals and nations. 

The beauty of the decorations of the buildings, the 
perfection of the equipment, the variety and extent of the 
accommodation, and the high qualification of the staff, all 
combine to make the Institution unique. When added to 
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this is the fact that all needed resources for its permanent up¬ 
keep are available, the whole value of the gift can be grasped. 
For its establishment the sum of five million dollars has 
already been laid down, and for its yearly budget the sum of 
about one million dollars will be necessary. 

The aim and object of the Institution is not to supply 
medical help to the poor aud sick of Peking. It will, to some 
extent, do that in fulfilling its real function which is to educate 
Chinese men and women in all branches of medicine, surgery 
and nursing, and to promote research into all causes of 
disease and treatment of the same. In a land like Cbiiia, 
filled with countless sufferers, and oceans of unrelieved suffering, 
with no real knowledge or scientific basis on which its doctors 
or nurses may ground their studies, what greater blessing could 
be bestowed than such a teaching centre ! During the week of 
celebrations scientific lectures, clinics and demonstrations were 
given ; and the buildings and plant thrown open for inspection. 
Whether one viewed the wonderful kitchen, with its labour 
saving aseptic mechanical methods of peeling potatoes, knead¬ 
ing dough, or beating up eggs ; or looked through the intricate 
apparatus by which the cornea or pupil of the eye could be 
inspected for defects or disease ; or inspected the completeness 
of outfit for teaching chemistry, anatomy or physiology; 
the sense of absolute completeness filled one. 

On the Sunday morning, Bishop Roots preached in the 
Auditorium on the subject of “Religion and Science” showing 
that they are not antagonistic, but complementary and inter¬ 
dependent. 

The formal dedication service took place on Monday 
afternoon when the Auditorium was crowded to overflowing. 
The trustees, the staff, the official visitors and representatives 
of the Chinese Government filed into the Hall in academic 
robes. The proceedings were most dignified aud impressive and 
those present felt that such a gift, bestowed and dedicated in 
such a spirit, could not but bring much blessing, if used in the 
manner designed. There was no boasting or laudation of man, 
but by a short sincere message from Mr. J. D. Rockefeller 
through his son, beautiful for its simplicity aud dignity, the 
immense and complex gift from the China Medical Board was 
handed over to the Union Medical College. 

Another important feature of the ‘week’s proceedings were 
the daily meetings of the trustees of the new College. They 
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met to work out and discuss the intricate problems of the 
Institution just being launched—administrative, financial and 
religious. Many hours each day were spent at these meetings, 
the details of all sides of the work being carefully and 
thoroughly dealt with. We as missionaries can look to this 
Board of Trustees with great confidence, that through its 
direction, in the years to come, the College may prove of great 
value to Christian work in China. Six out of the thirteen 
trustees are representatives of the original Co-operating Mission¬ 
ary Societies, and the other members are equally desirous of 
the highest welfare of the Institution. With Dr. Houghton at 
its head, with many Christian professors aud medical missionary 
doctors on its staff, with such a Board of Trustees to direct it, 
and with the sincere Christian donor who has thus dedicated 
the gift, we may surely look for God’s blessing on its working. 

One naturally raises the question, What influence will the 
Institution be likely to have on mission work in China? We 
believe much, in many ways. 

(1) It will help to raise and standardize the work of schools 
throughout China, so that candidates from these schools may 
pass the entrance examination for the medical COURSE. 

(2) It should promote in schools the teaching of the 
subjects necessary for the Pre-medical Course, viz., Chemistry, 
Biology and Physics. 

(3) It should maintain a Christian atmosphere in all its 
work so that its Christian students may be strengthened, and 
its non-Christiau students may be influenced. 

(4) It will qualify in increasing numbers thoroughly 
trained doctors and nurses, many of whom we may hope will aid 
missionary work : and all of whom should be a great blessing 
to the sick and suffering. 

(5) It should stimulate and promote other medical educa¬ 
tional work in China, possibly providing teachers who may 
help in the same. 

(6) It will provide post-graduate courses for medical mis¬ 
sionaries, and in some cases give scholarships to enable them 
to attend its special courses. 

(7) It will investigate and throw light upon diseases found 
in China, and establish their causes and treatment. 

(8) It will obviate the necessity for Chinese students going 
out of their own country in order to get an up-to-date medical 
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education—thus saving tbe student from all the attendant evils 
and difficulties of life abroad. 

(9) It will be a great object lesson in proficiency and style, 
towards which other institutions may work. 

In these, and other ways, this unique gift will aid our 
mission work in China: and we on our part should bear it up 
in prayer that its highest ideals may be attained. 


Notes on Summer Conferences 

T f— 1 HE Chinese Recorder desires to give an annual survey 
of summer conferences, and we do the best we can! If 
tbe results appear disconnected or incomplete, it is 
due to the meagreness of much of the information 
which comes to hand. It is strange how much glowing accounts 
of summer conference experiences dwindle by the time they get 
to us. Yet these Conferences are becoming yearly more 
important and deserve special mention. They are a time of 
study and planning as well as rest; indeed they are noted for 
being rather strenuous. They furnish mental recuperation as 
well as physical recreation. This summer a surprising variety 
of interests has been dealt with. This is as it should be, as the 
missionary body is of a very composite character. Iu general, 
the summer resorts furnish needed physical, mental, social and 
spiritual stimulus. The Conferences this summer have been 
marked by a spirit of unity with divisive tendencies either in 
the background or mute. 

THE MODERN CHRISTIAN. 

In preparation for tbe coming of Dr. Fosdick there was a 
considerable sale of bis books. Expectations as to his message 
varied with different people. He visited Killing, Mokhanshan 
and Peitaiho, spending most time at Ruling. He was recog¬ 
nized in the words of a correspondent as “A true representative 
of the ordinary modern American Christian.” This status he 
openly acknowledged in a speech of which we produce brief 
notes elsewhere to give a sample of his message : we regret 
that more material is not available. At Ruling for eight 
days the church was crowded to listen to him as he probed 
deep in the realms of truth and “showed the firmness of the 
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foundations on which we stand.” It is no small thing to say 
of one trying to serve the needs of a composite group like 
the mission body that he seemed to make everybody happy and 
win them over. Even those differing in the way of expressing 
the Christian realities found help and inspiration in Dr. 
Fosdick 1 s message. All of which shows that when we dig 
beneath the critical superficialities, we come upon a liviug 
faith that is simple and understandable. Dr. Fosdick did much 
to help heal the wounds of disunion which have of late troubled 
somewhat the missionary body. He made it quite clear that 
one might be a modern Christian and yet a true Christian. 

FAITH AND HEALTH. 

Another visitor to whose work frequent reference lias been 
made is Mr. Hickson, whose message of the relation of faith 
and healing has been heard in many places during the summer. 
He visited Killing, Peitaiho and Ki Kung Sjian. He aroused 
deep interest everywhere and proved that he was a man filled 
with the spirit of Christ. To quote one correspondent, “His 
words and bis acts seemed to be crowded full 'of love and 
tenderness.” Of the result of his work we have received no 
comprehensive report. It was felt at Ruling that Mr. Hickson 
prepared the way for the cordial reception given to Dr. Fosdick, 
and it is interesting to note that interest in his message was 
not confined to any particular group. 

Whilst in no way conflicting with the above, the question of 
health was also approached from the viewpoint of education and 
the doctors. Under the auspices of the Council of Health Ed¬ 
ucation, health lectures were given in three summer resorts. This 
was a new feature of the summer work. The total attendance at 
these lectures was, Ki Rung Shan 480, Moklianshan 260, and 
Ruling 1,940. Considerable attention was given to the health 
of mission school children, and the care of children generally. 
Massed games and efficiency tests were demonstrated by Dr. Gray. 
Dr. W. W. Peter and Dr. Shepherd gave the lectures on health. 
At Ki Rung Shan it was learnt that 80 out of 100 missionaries 
had not been inoculated for typhoid; as a result of a special 
meeting of the doctors, plans were made to give the three ino¬ 
culations for $1 to any desiring them. This was a practical 
application of the idea of the health lectures. At Moklianshan 
it was found that nineteen people had received typhoid inocula¬ 
tion while twenty-six had not! Twenty-five had been vaccinated 
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against smallpox within the last three years, while eleven had 
not! Dr. Manget offered to inoculate those desiring it. One 
result looking to the future was a request by the representatives 
of seventeen missions at Kuling for a school to be conducted in 
Lily Valley in 1922 for teachers in mission schools who are 
responsible for games, health teaching, sanitary conditions, etc. 

BIBLE STUDY. 

The study of the Bible was approached from several 
angles. At Kuling, Ki Kung Shan and Peitaiho Dr. Goforth 
gave addresses on the Acts; these and other addresses were 
found very helpful. At Ki Kung Shan and Kuling Dr. Kyle 
gave lectures on the archaeology of the Bible. The Rev. Flacks, 
a converted Jew, spoke at Ki Kung Shan and Peitaiho. The 
story of his life and conversion was particularly interesting. 
His Bible readings were also greatly appreciated by many. 
Other subjects dealt with at Peitaiho and Ki Kung Shan were 
Stewardship by Dr. H. Calkin. Dr, Torrey also addressed 
some conferences. He gave special addresses on “Why X 
believe the Bible to be the inspired Word of God.” And 
Miss Christine I. Tingling, World Representative of the 
W. C. T. U., spoke at Peitaiho on Temperance. 

This varied program provided meat for all. It reminds us 
that the wish has been expressed that the National Christian 
Conference will in some way arrange to develop the opportunity 
presented at these summer conferences in an organized and 
systematic way. These summer conferences could be made real 
missionary chautauquas, 

“THE FAITH OF THE REUNITED CHURCH” 

At the Kuliang Conference (Aug. 4-6, 1921) this subject 
was opened up on the opening day by Bishop John Hind of the 
C. M.S. The session took a broad view of union movements 
of the World, particularly So. India—also the Amoy Union. 
The feeling was emphasized over and over again that we had 
among the missionaries of Fukien a high level of unity of 
feeling. For many years Anglican, Methodist, Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Reform Church members have had the fullest 
and freest fellowship—annually conducting the summer con¬ 
ference communion in rotation. The Conference felt that 
having attained the present degree of unity of feeling, the next 
step was to find how far we could proceed as asked by the 
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World Conference on Faith and Order at Geneva to decide 
what was the basis on which we could agree to proceed to 
higher working unity. 

The findings as unanimously passed by a large Conference 
from all six missions working in Fukien are as follows:— 

1. We gratefully recognize that in spite of our denominational 
differences, as followers of Christ, we have been sharers of 
a common life through the Holy Spirit and we are thankful 
for the real measure of co-operation which we have in¬ 
creasingly enjoyed on the mission field, 

2. As a body of missionaries it is our conviction that the 
reunion of the Christian Church is an absolute necessity 
for the fulfillment of our Lord’s plan for the establishing of 
His Kingdom on earth. 

3. This conference desires to record its hearty approval of the 
efforts being made in many parts of Christendom toward 
reunion and in particular the action of the Lambeth Con¬ 
ference and the preliminary conference at Geneva on Faith 
and Order. We approve the basis of union proposed by 
the Lambeth Conference, namely :— 

(a) The Holy Scriptures as the record of God’s revelation 
of Himself to men and as being the rule and ultimate 
standard of faith and the creed commonly called Nicene 
as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith and 
either it or the Apostles’ Creed as the baptismal con¬ 
fession of belief. 

(,b) The divinely instituted sacraments of Baptism and 
Holy Communion as expressing, for all, the corporate 
life of the whole fellowship in and with Christ. 

(c) A ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church 
as possessing not only the inward call of the Spirit but 
also the commission of Christ and the authority of the 
whole body. 

Approved and adopted by missionaries from the six 
missions at work in Fukien:— 

Church Missionary Society 
Methodist Episcopal Mission 
American Board Mission 
English Presbyterian Mission 
American Reform Church Mission 
London Mission 

These findings go to the Bishop of Bombay for presentation 
later to the Geneva Conference on Faith and Order. 


EDWARD H. SMITH. 
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An all day conference on “Faith” called in accordance 
with this year’s program of tire “ World Conference on Faith 
and Order,” was held in Peilaiho on August ist, 1921. The 
chairmanship of Bishop Norris, the well-prepared papers which 
were read, and the series of brief extempore speeches which 
followed, made it a dignified and valuable discussion. 

Tbe note which was perhaps most forcefully sounded was 
this*. Efforts for unity in creed cannot be tbe first step towards 
union; they may even possibly retard our coming together. 
The way by which we are finding our unity is by more and 
more expressing our mutual love in doing things together and 
in spiritual fellowship. 

At the same time it was generally recognized that a creed 
being a necessary, unavoidable expression of tbe religious life, 
agreement on a statement of faith would be one of the most 
natural and desirable results of oneness in work and in spirit. 
Denney’s brief statement: “I believe in God through Jesus 
Christ His only Son, our Ford and Saviour,” was mentioned 
with approval by several speakers. 

Another idea which came up repeatedly was that the united 
Church will need all different God-created types of soul, each 
group of whom may need its particular confession of faith. As 
an Anglican speaker put it : “The passion for uniformity is 
perhaps what keeps us from unity.” 

My impression is that the noble work of the World’s 
Conference on Faith and Order is essentially the preparation for 
an advanced stage of unity, and that the more immediately 
practical steps for unity are being taken by movements such as 
that for au Ecumenical Conference to take up social and inter¬ 
national problems, the international missionary organization 
which is pursuing the work of the Edinburgh Continuation 
Committee, tbe practical union enterprises on the mission field 
and, not the least important, the actual occasions for spiritual 
fellowship of which the Peilaiho Conference was an excellent 
example. 

Ph. de Vargas. 


THE STUDENTS 

Y. M, C. A. Conferences. “Fourteen student con¬ 
ferences ” have been held under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of China during 1921. The attendance 
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totalled 1,599* Those in attendance represented 151 mission 
schools and ro8 government schools. The growing representa¬ 
tion of government schools in these conferences is especially 
noteworthy. Pioneer work in non-mission schools has been 
going on for a number of years. I11 the early stages most of 
the work in them has had to be conducted from centers off of 
the school campuses. In many cases now, however, the work 
has become a work by government students as well as for 
them; already there are full-fledged Christian Associations in 
ten government and private schools and colleges, while the 
number of preliminary organizations of Christian students is 
growing rapidly. Reports from this year’s conferences show 
128 decisions for the Christian life and 58 decisions for the 
Christian ministry as a life work. In addition to conferences 
held in China, conferences for Chinese students have been 
conducted in Japan, the United States and France. 

Y. W. C. A. Conferences. “Religion Entering into 
Every Part of Life,” “How to Live the Jesus’ Way,” “Life’s 
Responsibility,” “Where the Spirit of Christ is, there is 
Liberty,” and “ China-for-Christ,” were the themes of the 
conferences for girl students held by the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations during the spring and summer months. 
The conferences varied in attendance from thirty to two hundred 
and twenty. Three were leaders’ training conferences. Two 
were entirely for students from non-mission schools. 

Most of the students attending conferences were Christians. 
In all conferences, there was evidence of student thinking con¬ 
cerning the relation of Christ’s teachings to their individual and 
group living. The students were more interested than in 
former years in Christ’s solution for social wrongs, and His 
teachings concerning the Kingdom of God. The current 
events periods, in which such subjects as the League of Nations, 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, General News of China, were pre¬ 
sented, were generally popular. In some of the conferences 
there were definite decisions to become known disciples of 
Christ. Then, too, the girl who said that before the conference 
“she had liked to work well when she knew people were 
looking at her, but now she would be willing to work if they 
were not looking” expresses what happened in the thinking of 
many of the Christian delegates. 

One method used to secure student thinking was to provide 
in the program for discussion groups in which questions and 
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problems were talked over together by students and leaders. 
One government school girl said frankly at the close of the 
Fukien Conference, “I bad four purposes in coming to this 
conference: i. To see whether or not Christianity” is'the 
religion that we must believe; 2. To learn about the difference 
between Christians and non-Christians ; 3. To see if the spirit 
among Christian girls is better than that among non-Christian 
girls ; 4. If the answer to these questions should be satisfactory, 
to tell others about it all. I believe now that Christianity has 
the power to transform hearts, and so I believe that China can 
belong to Christ and become a strong country.’’ 

In one of the large conferences the delegates were divided 
into groups for telling the good news in villages during one 
afternoon. The students were prepared by an experienced 
evangelistic worker. After the visits, the students reported to 
one another their discouragements and encouragements and 
discussed ways of doing evangelistic work. 

At one conference twelve delegates from the School for 
the Blind entered whole-heartedly into the whole program. 


Obituary 


Grace CQppock—an International Leader 

T " "iHE death of Grace Iy. Coppock, national general secretary 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association for China, 
has taken from the Christian Church in China one of its 
most outstanding women leaders. 

Miss Coppock contracted ether pneumonia following a 
serious operation, and because for many mouths she had been 
far from well, she had too little resistance to meet the added 
strain, and died on October 15 at Dr. Fearn’s Sanitarium in 
Shanghai. 

Miss Coppock was only thirty-eight; she was present at 
the meetings of the Committee of Arangements for the National 
Christian Conference up to within a very few days of her 
death ; and the word of her passing came as an unspeakable 
shock to her friends in the community and in other lands. 
At the crowded funeral services, which were conducted by Dr. 
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Cheng Ching-yi and Dr. Ernest D. Burton, head of the 
Educational Commission and for many years a dose friend of 
Miss Coppock’s, one felt how completely all racial lines were 
transcended in her friendships, and the cables that have poured 
in from country after country have been evidence of how great 
a place she was making for herself in the Christian woman 
movement of the world. 

Coming to China sixteen years ago, immediately after her 
graduation from the University of Nebraska, Miss Coppock 
became in a short time the general secretary of the city 
Y. W. C. A. of Shanghai. After a furlough year spent at the 
secretarial training school in America, she returned to assume 
the position of national general secretary of the organization. 
From its small beginnings, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association has grown in her nine years of leadership to extend 
into one hundred of China’s schools aud cities. Frequent trips 
to other countries enabled her to bring to this administrative 
task an international mind. One of the most characteristic 
concerns of her last few months was, for example, consultation 
with the national Y. W. C. A. leaders of India and Japan as to 
the possibility of exchanging secretaries between the Oriental 
countries. Much time and thought were also given to the 
question of the place of women in the coming national con- 
ference of the Chinese Church. 

But Grace Coppock’s greatest achievement was a life 
well lived, “symmetrical, complete,” as Dr. Burton phrased 
it, which will stand, as long as people remember her, for 
what Christ must have meant by life abundant. Her almost 
perfect balance of daring aud restraint, of fun andjjseriousuess, 
of the ability to think iu the abstract aud yet to be irrepressibly 
human in her approach to all people, cannot but continue to 
create fuller life in the women of China so far as her person¬ 
ality may be known or interpreted. As one of the Chinese 
servants in her home said of her, “ She knew excellently well 
how to be a person,” 
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Our Book Table 


“China and Modkrn Medtcine. A study in medical missionary develop¬ 
ment.” Harold Balms, F.R.C.S. (Eng.), D P.H. Dean of the School 
of Medicine, Shantung Christian University, Tsinan , China. Published 
by the United Council for Missionary Education , Edinburgh House-, 2 
Eaton Cute, S. W. /, London. 224 pages. Price, cloth 5 /-or paper 3/6d. 

This book presents a delightful contrast to those written by 
hurried travelers skimming through mission fields or by enthusiastic 
student volunteer secretaries who spend a year after graduation 
iu recruiting before they take to the field themselves, books so 
crammed full of facts and so barren of personally evolved convic¬ 
tions as to predispose to mental indigestion and spiritual chills. 
There is no place in it where he says so, but this book was written 
by a man who has had a large share in the developments in the 
particular field of medical missions about which he writes. Not 
only does he know his subject, but he also has certain strong 
convictions. The book is not too long and there are a number of 
interesting illustrations. It is printed in readable type. There are 
eight chapters ; 

The rationale of medical missions 
The coming of the Western physician 
Methods of approach 
The evolution of the hospital 
The new profession in China 
The advent of the Chinese nurse 
Research and public health 
The outlook to-day 

In addition, there is a bibliography, and, for prospective 
candidates, several pages of useful information as to how they may 
get into touch with various organizations on the field. This book 
is not a rehash. It is fresh and inspiring. Its facts are up to date. 
Those whose interests border anywhere near this interesting aspect 
of the impact of the West upon the East should get the book and 
read it carefully. 

W. W. P. 


China Captive On Free? A Study of China’s Entanglements. By 
Rev. Gilbert Reid, A.M., D.D. Director of International Institute of 
China. Author of “ Glances at China f elc. New York , Dodd , Mead 
& Co., 192 r. X 3% inches. With Six Appendices [anda Copious 

Index). 

The publication of this comprehensive book implies great 
courage on the part of one who was involuntarily absent from 
China for some years, but who kept close track of events and who 
has the boldness to challenge the World with his views. The first 
half is largely an historical survey, with numerous comments, of 
Chinese relations down to the time of publication. These chapters 
will doubtless be illuminating to the ill-informed or uninformed 
American public, although for China readers they may be largely 
a rethrashing of old straw. They are followed by others on 
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Commercial Rivalries; The Blow Struck at China in the Peace 
Conference; The Future Prospects of China; Japan’s Future 
Influence in China; The Influence of Western Nations in China; 
and Vital Principles Versus Spoliation. Throughout all these, as 
well as before them, are scattered sharp slaps at every one of the 
Allies, the United States, and even Germany (with varying 
emphasis and reiteration) for flagrant moral derelictions of which 
there have been and still are an abundance. The views expressed 
in these several chapters are so varied, the topics so complicated 
and of such a contentious nature that any attempt at a discussion 
of them would be beyond the scope of a notice like this one. 
Although the Disarmament Conference to be held in Washington 
was not within view when the book was written, it may perhaps be 
of service in throwing light on some aspects of China's dark 
problems. 

A. H. S. 


China in English Literature. By G . Currie Martin, m.A., B.D. A 
Paper Read Before the China Society at Caxton Halt, Westminster 
December 4th, 1916. Luzac-Cf Co., London. Pp. 2j. 

This is a rapid sketch of references to China in early English 
literature, and down to our own times ; but many of the earlier 
citations are from translations, as that from Hakluyt, Milton, 
DeFoe, Goldsmith, Gibbon, Coleridge and Thomas Moore are 
quoted, but scarcely any modern writers except Putnam Weale. 
The title is thus much too large for the brief treatment. In the 
ensuing discussion Dr. Lionel Giles quoted extensively from a 
book published in 1711, “An Account of Trade in India,” with 
a good deal about China. 

There is no explanation of the long delay in the transmission of 
this pamphlet to the Recorder. 


The Psychology op the Chinese Coolie. By A. Neville J. Whymant, 
Pli.D. Late Lieutenant of the Chinese Labor Corps in France. A 
Paper Read Before the China Society , March 3rd, 192r, L.usac & Co., 
London . Pp. 10 . 

The author takes a Chinese coolie in France as typical of his 
race, and out of his experiences with them discusses their Pride 
of Race, Histrionic Ability, Simplicity of Outlook, Dualitj' of 
Personality, etc. Some of the generalizations are precarious, one 
at least quite misleading, where he says: “The Chinese leave 
litigation severely alone, preferring rather to struggle under 
injustice than to enforce their rights against such heavy odds.” 


“ The Mind op the Early Converts.” By Campbell N. Moody. Plodder 
& Stoughton , London. 13/- net. 

What do the Chinese Christians really think and say—when 
they actually speak for themselves—about Christian truths? Are 
we mistaking patient listening for comprehension and understanding? 
'How large a place da old customs and ideas play in the interpretation 
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of Christianity and the determination of its significance ? These 
are questions that arise on reading this book. It deals with the 
mind of the Christians of the first three centuries. The study 
which led to its publication was stimulated by the author’s realiza¬ 
tion of the resemblance between the Christianity of Chinese Chris¬ 
tians and that of the Christians of the first three centuries. The 
author is a member of the English Presbyterian Mission at Shoka, 
Formosa. In addition to an extended study of the minds of the 
early Christians, he gives many astute iusighls into the actual 
thinking of Chinese Christians. It shows how Greek, Jewish aud 
other ideas influenced the thinking of the early Christians, and how 
in like manner current ideas influence Chinese Christians. It 
indicates much vague thinking by very earnest Christians, and 
shows the struggle involved in making Christianity dear in current 
terms aud ideas. Considerable attention is given to the Apologists 
who occupied the second half of the second century, and their 
apologies, whose fundamental characteristics “arise from the fact 
that they were written for heathen by men who had been heathen .” 
Chinese Christianity appears to be entering upon the era of the 
Apologists. This book will help to understand something of the 
struggle involved in the efforts of the Chinese church to express its 
own Christian experience. The slowness with which the position 
of Christ was recognized by many of these Apologists, and the 
frequent absence noted by the writer in reference to Christ iu 
Chinese sermons is suggestive. 

The relative influence of Greek and Jewish thought on the 
idea of God, and the struggle to express that idea, are also brought 
out significantly. The book closes with a reference to Augustine, 
with whom came tile real turning point as he placed the Man 
Christ Jesus in the centre. This is an important book for mission¬ 
aries to read at the present juucture; particularly junior missionaries. 
It shows need of patience and sympathy with the struggles of 
Chinese Christians to make Christianity clear to tlieir contemporary 
nationals. 


Thr Economic Consequences op the Peace. By John Maynard 
Keynes. Harcourt. Brace and Howe. 

I saw this book reviewed about a year ago and thought of 
buying it. Having read it I am sorry I did not do so before. I 
might have bad some chance of understanding the discussions about 
Reparations a little better. 

The first part of the book is concerned with the way in which 
the treaty was made, and especially with a very brilliant study of 
the three men who were most prominent in the making of it, 
Clemeuceau, Wilsou and Lloyd George. Clemenceau had a definite 
policy—to crush Germany absolutely. Wilson had a definite ideal— 
a just peace. But he had come without anything definitely worked 
out, which made it necessary to start from French and English 
documents so that every abatement which he secured appeared as a 
concession from them instead of their having to ask from him as 
would have been the case if American documents bad formed the 
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basis of discussion. I^loyd George seems to have had very little 
policy except to keep something which looked like the promises he 
had made in the heat of an entirely unnecessary general election. 

The body of the book is taken np with a discussion of the 
economic consequences, first to Germany and then to France and 
the rest of Europe, of the terms of the treaty. The Allies went in 
bound by the fourteen points of Mr. Wilson. Lloyd George went 
in also pledged to try to get the whole cost of the war from 
Germany. This was both unjust and impossible and was soon 
modified to the Wilsonian formula of damage to the civilian popula¬ 
tion stretched beyond hope of recognition so as to include pensions 
and separation allowances. Thus the debt was run up from about 
$10,000,000,000 to an indefinite sum of about $40,000,000,000. 

This might have been almost possible if Germany’s resources 
had remained anything like what they were before the war, but not 
only was she greatly reduced in productive power but certain lands 
were taken from her. These lands do not form a large proportion 
of her total area but they contain over a third of her coal and 75% 
of her iron. This will, of course, cripple her industries to an 
indefinite extent. 

France is depending on Germany to pay a large part of her 
war debt. If Germany cannot pay, as seems almost certain, not 
Germany only but France also will be involved in a tremendous 
financial catastrophe. 

Mr. Keynes’ recommendations are that the Allies reduce 
Germany’s debt to such a figure as it would have under a reason¬ 
able interpretation of Mr. Wilson’s formula which would be about 
$10,000,000,000. Then cancel the war debts that they have among 
themselves. This would, of course, hit America hardest but as she 
suffered less than the other Allies that would not be unfair. 

If any one wishes to get any idea of actual financial condition 
of Europe, he cannot do better than read Mr. Keynes’ book. 

D. T. H. 


The Interpretation op the Character op Chrtst to Non-Christian 
Races. An Apology for Christian Missions. By Chari.es H. Robin¬ 
son. Longmans, Green & Co., London, Nezv York, Bombay and 
Calcutta . Price iis net. 

In these days of changes, we are constantly faced with the 
problem of the approach to non-Christian people. This book 
attempts to solve this perennial missionary problem. The author, 
as his writing indicates, has travelled extensively, worked among 
non-Christian races in different lands, and knows thoroughly 
mission work and mission problems. In an admirably comparative 
way he sets forth and discusses the ideals of, Hinduism, (2) 
Buddhism, (3) Confucianism, and (4) Mohammedanism, their 
goals and methods of attainment, and then compares these with the 
goal of the Christian faith and the means whereby it can be attained. 
He points out that the goal of. Christianity is the attainment of 
character and that to preach this to non-Christian races, the 
Christian missionary must not only be able to describe it to them, 
he must be able to reflect it. He further maintains that the success 
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o! a Christian teacher depends on his ability to combine a loyal 
acceptance of the faith of Christ with an intelligent and sympathetic 
appreciation of what is best and highest in non-Christian religions. 
His message, therefore, should be: “That freedom from sin and 
selfishness can be obtained through Jesus Christ whose life, 
reproduced and lived over again by the power of the Divine Spirit 
in their own experience, may render it possible for them to attain 
to the utmost heights to which their own great teachers aspired.” 

R. Y. Do. 


Christianity is Christ.” By W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co,, 39 Paternoster Row, London, and Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Price 1/3 net . 120 pages. 

This handbook will be of great service to missionaries who 
have to meet the religious difficulties of educated Chinese whether 
Christians or inquirers, as it provides copious material for answering 
the question, ‘What is Christianity?’ It is a compendium of 
recent theological writings of the conservative school 011 the Person 
and Work of Christ, and is full of quotations from modern evidential 
literature. The necessarily condensed style makes it unsuitable for 
a gift to a Chinese, who is considering the claims of Christianity. 

M. E. F.-D. 


Paul’s Letters. By David James Burrell, D.D., LL.D. 12 tno „ 170 
pages . Published by the American Ttaci Society , Park Avenue and 40th 
St., New York. Price $1.23. 

This book is No. 3 of the Burrell Series on Paul the Apostle 
(Book No. 1 being entitled Paul’s Campaigns, and Book No. 2, 
Paul’s Companions. $3.25 for the set of three titles). Its 
purpose is best described in the author’s own words, as follows: 
" If any one is looking for a critical exposition of Paul’s Epistles, 
he will not find it here. The author’s desire has been to show 
forth the main purpose of the Apostle in writing these wonderful 
letters, so far forth as would be likely to whet the appetite for a 
deeper study of them.” (Preface.) By giving, in a most readable 
form, the broad outline of each Epistle, in its historical setting, 
Dr. Burrell enables the reader to get a bird’s-eye view of Paul’s 
writings, to discern tbeir salient points, and to see their important 
lessons. 

F. C. H. D. 


Old Testament Prophecy. By Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., D.D., 4%X6% 
inches ; 102 pages. Published by Charles Scribner's Son , New York. 

This volume is one of a number of small handbooks, entitled 
Life and Religion Series, and is intended as an introduction to the 
study of Old Testament prophecy. The book is disappointing, 
because of the critical assumptions upon which it is based. Its aim 
is stated in the preface to be as follows : u To furnish an accurate 
survey of the whole prophetic material of the Old Testament and a 
correct foundation for religious thinking.” Yet both the compre¬ 
hensiveness and the accuracy of the survey, and therefore its claim 
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to furnish a basis for sound religious thinking, are open to serious ques¬ 
tion. For example, it deals only with what are commonly called the 
prophetic books of the Old Testament entirely ignoring the prophetic 
elements of the other books, such as the Pentateuch and the Psalms, 
Again, the prophetic fire is regarded as an irresistible impulse due to 
prolonged and thoughtful pondering upon the social evils of the 
time, and to observing the wide difference between the religious 
professions of the people and the actual measure of their service to 
God. It is, of course, true that often-times prolonged and deep 
pondering preceded the coming of the prophetic inspiration, but a 
definite communication from outside the prophet’s self seems to be 
the most fundamental element in all true prophecy. In other words, 
as the Scriptures say, these “ holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” But this element the writer apparently 
wholly ignores. “ Each prophetic message started,” he tells us 
in his general review on page 79, not from a divine communication 
which justly entitled the prophet to say ’ thus saith the Eord,’ but 
“ from some deep conviction about God, which gave authority and 
power to what the prophet bad to say, and led him to predict how 
Jehovah would deal with some critical human situation. A convic¬ 
tion of Jehovah’s righteousness gave Amos confidence to serve the 
unrighteous daily life of Israel’s leaders. It was His loving-kind¬ 
ness that assured Hosea that bis people would not be destroyed 
vindictively but rather disciplined into repentance. It was the 
thought of the almighty ruler of the world which gave Isaiah his 
sense of the unchangeable purpose of God to be surely fulfilled at 
some future time through the repentant ' remnant/ It was the 
sense of Divine fellowship with God that gave Jeremiah courage 
to stand firm, when his whole world opposed his course," etc. 
A few other quotations will enable the reader to see where the 
author stands on critical questions: The second Isaiah, “ the 
speaker or writer of Isaiah 40-48, was in all human probability a 
living prophet of the sixth century, gifted and educated like his 
great predecessor, whose writings or utterances came to be bound 
up at a much later date with the genuine Isaianic writings because 
they interpreted so nobly aod dearly, in the light of these new 
conditions, the ideals which the great Isaiah had cherished," page 
54. The “servant" in Isaiah 49-53 is not the Messiah, but 
“ ideal Israel, thought of as Jehovah’s instrument in restoring 
the unity and prosperity of the nation and in extending the knowl¬ 
edge of Jehovah over the world," page 56. “The book of Jonah 
is clearly a parable. It is full of improbabilities; yet it was a 
marvelously great sermon to the narrow-minded Jews who desired 
to have the nations destroyed and were not anxious to have 
them repent and be forgiven," page 73. “The Daniel stories 
probably passed from mouth to mouth much earlier than the well- 
established date of the book of Daniel as a whole. Their inaccur¬ 
acies regarding the events of the exile make it Certain that the 
knowledge regarding those days was traditional. Their value is 
not that of careful history, but of stories which had the power to 
inspire and sustain Jewish courage in the late Greek period, when 
it was given so severe a testing," page 74. 


F. C. H. D. 
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Institute of International Education, Address: 419 West 117th Si., 
New York 

This is a pamphlet prepared as a guide for foreign students in 
the United States. Altogether there are 10,000 foreign students in 
the United States representing 116 different nationalities. The 
Chinese lead with about a thousand, and the Japanese and Philip¬ 
pines with 588. Much information is given as to courses of study, 
schools, cost, degrees and travel, etc. It is an excellent pamphlet 
to put in the hands of students desiring to study in the United States. 
Reference is made to women’s colleges also. 


“ The Child in the Midst.” By Katharine Stanley Hall and Edith 
Nichols Fairfield. Published by the Abingdon Press, New York, 
Price 15 cents, 8 pages. 

A Children’s Pageant intended for use in an American School, 
and not suitable for use in China. One child represents America, 
and other children represent the different countries, who ask 
America for money, help or teaching, as the case may be. 

M. E. F.-D. 


Story lessons on Africa. By L. Mabel Link. United Council for Mis¬ 
sionary education, Edinburgh House , 2 Eaton Gate , London , 5 \ W. /. 
//- net. 

This is a series of Sunday school lesson stories for use by 
teachers of boys and girls about the age of eight to eleven. In 
addition to the story itself, there are helpful teachers’ notes and an 
introductory talk which should be very useful in teaching mission¬ 
ary lessons. 


Talks on Dav:d Livingstone. United Council for Missionary Education. 

Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate , London , S. W. 1. i/~ net. 

This is a revised edition of six talks for meetings of boys or 
girls. It is full of most helpful notes and should provide excellent 
material for the purpose given. Plans are made for a certain 
amount of picture work by way of illustration and of securing 
interest. It should be very useful in preparing leaders for talks on 
missions. 


“The Pagan Madonna.” H, MacGrath. Double Day Page & Co., 
Garden City , N, Y. 

This is a clean tale of adventure. It begins with the loss in 
a Shanghai curio shop, by a half-murdered man, of a string of 
glass beads, which are afterwards purchased by an American girl 
for Mex. $4.00 and become subsequently the object of some reckless 
exploits. The main part of the tale has to do with the capture of 
a private yacht by the arch-adventurer for purposes of exploiting 
some unknown pearl beds. Of course, everything comes out all 
right in the end. It belongs to the mystery type of recreative 
literature. 
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Geography op the World ^ ft 1 ft # ift M- By Roger D. Wolcot, 
Published by The Commercial Press, Limited, Shanghai. Price $2.50. 
Size 9x6 inches. 474 pages. 

A most useful geography, well written and illustrated with an 
abundance of pictures, and with maps which are numerous and 
clear. The text is annotated with Chinese translations, not only of 
names, but also of any phrase which presents the least difficulty. 
The author of the book has up-to-date ideas on the teaching of 
geography, for he wishes that the text should serve only as a guide 
book, and that the teacher should help his pupils to visualize what 
they study. He urges also that much should be learned from a 
careful study of the maps. 

About fifteen per cent of the book is devoted to the geography 
of China, but the material is too largely a mass of facts, which was 
one of the defects of earlier editions in this series. In the descrip¬ 
tions of other countries the effect of surface and climate on life has 
been better shown, A feature of the book which is of special value 
to Chinese students is the comparisons which are made between 
China and other parts of the world. 


Brief Mention. 

We have received two issues of the ” Review of Religious,” a magazine of 
Moslem propaganda, which is published in the Pnnjaub, India, It seems to 
indicate a movement towards a world-wide propaganda. 

Chinese Coolie Songs. Translated by A. Neville J. WhymanT. Late 
Lieutenant of the Chinese Labour Corps. 

These songs were taken from the lips of Chinese coolies in France and 
translated. Many of them are mere jingles, but some of them have poetical 
sentiment, whilst others hint at the hard conditions of life in which the 
singers have lived. They are all worth knowing. Unfortunately, the pamphlet 
gives no idea of where it may be obtained. 

General Feng Yu-hsiang. By Cornelius H. Patton, The American 
Board , Boston. 

This is another interesting account of the work and influence of this 
Christian General. It gives ideas of General Feng’s practical schemes, as 
well as his work as a Christian. 

Friends’ Foreign Mission Association. 54th Annual Report. 

From this report we learn that the Friends have thirty missionaries in. 
West China. 

Peking Union Medical College. Annual Announcement, 1921-1922, 

The work of, the Department of Religious and Social Work is, among 
other things, touched upon. 

The Annual Report. American Board ut Commissioners For Foreign 
Missions. 1920. 

Reference is made among other things to more systematic and efficient 
methods of Evangelism now in use. Evangelistic campaigns are increasing 
both in number and scope. 
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University of Nanking Bulletin. Catalogue 1920-1921. 

The wide scope of modern mission education is indicated in a publication 
of this kind. 


Industrial Facts. By Kirby Page. George H. Doran & Co., A lew York. 
G. $0.10 net. 

Industrial problems are here looked at from a Christian viewpoint. 
Industrial facts and some proposed solutions are given, the whole ending with 
an attempt to apply Christian principles to these problems, A very useful 
pamphlet for those desiring to get in touch with this problem. 

General Pershing and The Young Men’s Christian association. 

This pamphlet, published by the International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, gives a speech made by the General on the 
occasion of the annual dinner of the International Committee in May 1921. 
It is a tribute to the work of this organization. 

Report of Shansi Famine Relief Committee. To March 31st , 1921. 
Tientsin Press. 

Up to the time indicated, this Committee had received $972,465 .59 of which 
they had disbursed I510.964.29. In addition, various tables indicate how the 
money was used. It is estimated that the total sufferers provided for were 
924 , 155 . 


Correspondence 


HELP THE CHINESE POST 
COURIER l 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :— I am wondering 
what the coming Christian Con¬ 
ference is going to do to try and 
improve the social conditions in 
China. Such an influential as¬ 
sembly as this will be, ought not 
to let any opportunity slip when 
an united representation to the 
powers that be might be of 
effective service. 

It has surely occurred to many 
of my fellow-missionaries as it 
has to me that the Chinese Post 
Office is an institution of great 
efficiency and that without it a 
great deal of our work would 
be impossible. Our indebtedness 
and appreciation might welt be 
expressed by a resolution of 


thanks to the Ministry of Com¬ 
munications. 

Whilst this is true, we ought 
not to overlook the price that is 
paid by a certain worthy class of 
workers. I refer to the couriers 
who, day by day in the fierce heat 
and heavy rains arid along shock¬ 
ing roads, keep going throughout 
the year, delivering their mail 
bags to schedule time, even when 
alt other kinds of traffic, by reason 
of weather or holidays, has stop¬ 
ped. The place where I live is 
a sample of many. It is served 
by couriers from two sides. In 
one direction there is a run of 
90 li —I should rather call it 100 
li —and the courier has to tra¬ 
verse that distance every day in 
the year except seven—the days 
that happen to be the 31st of a 
month. In the other direction 
the run is shorter and no cessa¬ 
tion is allowed even on the 
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Chinese New Year’s day! Where 
does man’s birthright of one 
day's rest in seven come in? 
Can the bonus of one extra 
month’s pay after three years 
compensate for the premature 
wearing out of the physical frame 
not built to endure such fatigue? 
Ought there to be any kind of 
worker in so civilized and even 
beneficent an institution as the 
Post Office who cannot be a 
Christian ? Or putting it the 
other way. Ought it to be that 
no Christian can ever apply for, 
or be recommended by us for, 
the duty of courier? Our town 
letter carrier here is a Christian 
and comes regularly to one ser¬ 
vice every Sunday and often two, 
and to numerous week-night 
meetings. He could not and 
would not be a courier even at 
the higher pay. So that field of 
public service must perforce be 
left to the heathen. 

But must it ? It only needs 
that the week, not the calendar 
month, should be the period of 
reckoning. By six days of work 
and one of rest the health and 
efficiency of the long-distance 
couriers would be better con¬ 
served as was found to be the 
case in the Chinese Labour Corps 
in France. Missionaries who 
live in the interior would surely 
consent to that principle. 

Trusting the Conference may 
take up this practical suggestion, 

Yours sincerely, 

E. F. P. SCHOLES. 

Tayeh, Hupeh. 


GOOD NEWS FOR MOSLEMS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir Will you kindly 
allow me to inform the friends 
who live near to Moslem centres 


that a little book has just been 
issued specially suitable for our 
Arabic-reading mullahs. It has 
been tested in Egypt, and “ vow- 
elled M for use in China. The 
title — “ A Historical Fact 
and its Moral Effect : ”— 

(1) The Fact of Christ— His 
Life, Death and Resurrection. 

(2) The Character of Christ. 

(3) The Effect of Christ (upon 
His followers). Suitable Scrip¬ 
ture portions are given and an 
Arabic poem on the Deity of 
Christ follows. 

Single copies (in Arabic or 
English) can be obtained from 
Rev. J. Brock, Chowkiakow, 
Honan ; for supplies, application 
should be made to the Nile Mis¬ 
sion Press, Cairo. We commend 
this booklet to all who are seek¬ 
ing to lead Moslems to Christ; 
read the English translation, and 
pass on the vowelled Arabic to 
your friendly A-hungs. 

Yours sincerely, 

F. Herbert Rhodes. 

507 Church Street, 

Toronto, Canada. 


FINDING GOD. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir: —The article “Re¬ 
ligion” by Mr. Wang in the 
September Recorder is interest¬ 
ing as a statement of what some 
Chinese think of religion, I 
think it represents the attitude of 
many college students and most 
professors of the physical 
sciences in other countries also. 
Though like other Christians, 
not dependent upon the tradi¬ 
tional theological arguments for 
my belief in a personal God, I 
am yielding to the temptation to 
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present the one that ought to 
be most convincing to the modern 
scientist. 

Suppose we admit the theory 
of evolution in its most radical 
form ; that a gradually condens¬ 
ing vapor from a sun is the 
sufficient explanation, not only 
of the earth, but of everything 
on the earth, from the clod in 
the field to the brain of man. 
Suppose we admit also that every 
activity in the universe, from 
the making of the mountains to 
the having of an idea, can be 
reduced to terms of interacting 
c 1 electrons ’ ’ or more or less 
complex groupings of atoms and 
molecules. 

With the arrival of an in¬ 
telligent being (man) in the 
process of evolution, we have 
some new data, which many 
scientists overlook, it seems, in 
drawing their conclusions. Ex¬ 
plain him, if you will, as merely 
a more complex grouping of the 
same simple structures, the fact 
still remains that in man we 
have a being who can exercise 
control (limited though it be) 
over the forces which made him. 
He can change his environ¬ 
ment, the same environment 
which, according to the material¬ 
ist, blindly made him by natural 
selection. Instead of being the 
helpless victim and slave of his 
surroundings, as the lower 
animals are, man Is to a certain 
extent the master of them. He 
can change them to suit his 
needs. On a small scale, and in 
a limited sense, man is a creator. 

So when an anthropologist 
finds a stone shaped for some 
obvious use, a stone axe, for in¬ 
stance, he assumes that beings 
with intelligence have been at 
work. This claim would not be 
affected in the least if he should 
find, not one but many such 
stones, of varying degrees of 


crudeness, so that he could 
arrange them in a gradually in¬ 
creasing scale of perfection, from 
the crudest to the most elaborate. 
Scientists would still accept the 
data as evidence of the presence 
of intelligent beings. 

Not to go farther afield for 
illustration, we find in our own 
bodies some wonderful structures 
to have happened by chance 
variation. Our bones, joints 
and muscles are a remarkably 
efficient application of the prin¬ 
ciples of mechanics. The nervous 
system is for fineness and delicacy 
of adjustment, unsurpassed by 
any man made machines. And 
likewise other structures of the 
body have specific functions to 
perform and have not been re¬ 
placed by better man made or¬ 
gans. To be able to point to the 
various stages in the evolution 
of a structure does not rule out 
the hypothesis of an intelligent 
creator, more than the arranging 
of the axes in a graduated series 
would rule out the assumption 
of intelligence in the makers. 
Neither would the proof that the 
most elaborate organ or being 
(or axe) passed through many 
cruder stages before arriving at 
its present perfection, have any 
bearing on the question as to 
whether it was planned by in¬ 
telligence or not. The appeal of 
materialists to laws, internal or 
external, as the causes of change 
or development is a fallacy of 
abstraction. As well advance 
the rules primitive man followed 
in the making of stone axes as 
the cause of the axes. The laws 
of mental and physical nature 
are a method and not a cause. 
Our bodies, not to mention our 
minds, are obviously made for an 
intelligent and intelligible pur¬ 
pose and demand for explanation 
a designer at least as intelligent 
as His greatest production. 
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The hypothesis of an intelligent 
personal God is just as reasonable 
as any hypothesis of science. 
But it is only a hypothesis. 
Certainty must come from an¬ 
other source. The attitude here 
must not only be intellectual 
open-mindedness but moral and 
spiritual open-mindedness. If 
there were assurance that there 
is a personal moral God who 
requires obedience of His subjects 
would I worship and obey Him. 
Without this attitude there will 
not be assurance. The scientist 
who has a hypothesis works in 


his laboratory as if it were true, 
and thus conies to more and 
more assurance as to the truth 
or fallacy of it. The man who 
believes in a personal God acts 
as if it were true and so he comes 
to more and more assurance. 
Is one procedure less scientific 
than the other? "If anyone is 
willing to do His will, he shall 
know about tbe teaching.” 

Respectfully, 

Charles E. Winter. 

Boys’ Schools, 

Sietiyu, Fukien. 
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PLANNING FOR THE NATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE. 

From Wednesday, October 5th 
to Friday, October 7th the 
Committee on Arrangements for 
the National Christian Con¬ 
ference met. The various 
sessions were well attended and 
much progress was made. 

The work of this Committee 
has been considerably strength¬ 
ened by the appointment of 
Miss M. Wood of tbe London 
Missionary Society, as General 
Secretary, and Mr. Roberts as 
Executive Secretary of the 
Committee on Arrangements. 
Rev. J. P. Bruce is also to give 
two full months to the work of 
preparing for the Conference. 
The China Council of the 
Presbyterian Church have also 
released the Rev. C. E. Patton 
to give full time to work on 
Commission II. In addition, an 
invitation was extended to Mr. 
C. S. Chang, of the Peking 
Y, M. C. A., to be released for 
the position of Chinese Executive 
Secretary of the Committee on 


Arrangements for the National 
Christian Conference. 

The question of postponing 
the Conference was considered, 
but it was felt by all present 
that the plans as outlined should 
proceed. The question was also 
raised as to the probability of a 
worth while Chinese delegation. 
This was carefully faced and it 
was decided that there was every 
probability of the Chinese being 
properly represented in this 
Conference. Necessary steps 
were taken to make the Chinese 
Christians better acquainted with 
the plans for, and aim of, tbe Con¬ 
ference. The Chinese members 
present expressed a belief that 
the Chinese Churches could raise 
money to pay the travel expenses 
of their delegates. 

The various commissions met 
in groups and outlined their 
work, afterwards reporting to 
the Committee as a whole. 

Commission I will endeavour 
to set forth and interpret tbe 
facts concerning the present 
state of Christianity in China. 
Commission II will attempt to 
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outline the future task of the 
Church. The work of this 
Commission was divided amongst 
14 sub-committees, including the 
China Medical Missionary As¬ 
sociation, Christian Literature 
Council, and the China Christian 
Educational Association. Com¬ 
mission III was, by vote of the 
Committee on Arrangements, 
made an entirely Chinese Com¬ 
mission. Its duty is to present 
a statement of the Christian 
Message, Commission IV, the 
members of which are mainly 
Chinese and which is under the 
chairmanship of Mr. David Z. T. 
Yui with Dr. R. Y. Lo as Associ¬ 
ate Chairman, will deal with the 
question of existing, future and 
voluntary Chinese leadership. 
Commission V will deal with the 
question of organization. A 
special Committee was appointed 
to arrange for a “ Watchtower” 
before and during the Conference. 
It was the feeling of those 
present that Mandarin should be 
given the right of way in the 
Conference. In all, considerable 
progress was made in the plans 
for securing the co-operative 
thinking of Christians throughout 
China in preparation for this 
important Conference. 

PEKING IDEAS ON NATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE. 

Putting an extra meeting into 
an already over-loaded pro¬ 
gramme seemed an impossible 
task, but in spite of the prior 
claims of the meeting in con¬ 
nection with the opening of the 
Peking Union Medical College 
and the sessions of the Educa¬ 
tional Commission, it was felt 
imperative to take advantage of 
the presence of Bishop Roots, 
Dr. C. Y. Cheng and Rev. C. G. 
Sparham in Peking last month 


to hold a preliminary conference 
on the work to be done by the 
Commissions in preparation for 
next year’s National Conference. 

The Churches, Missions and 
kindred organizations were in¬ 
vited to send delegates; and 
seventy people, more than half 
of whom were Chinese and over 
one-third women, gathered at 
the Y. M. C. A. for a conference 
on Sept. 17th, from 3.30 to 10, 
p.m. 

One will not attempt a detailed 
account of the meeting, but a 
record of the resolution that was 
passed, and several definite im¬ 
pressions gained, might be help¬ 
ful to others in the consideration 
of the work for the National 
Conference. 

Bishop Roots, Mr. Li Jung- 
fang, Dr. C. Y. Cheng, Dr. 
J. L. Stuart and Rev. C. G. 
Sparham reported respectively 
on the programme of work 
already outlined for each Com¬ 
mission. The keenest discussion 
centred around Commission V, 
and the following resolution was 
passed:— 

“Moved That in the or¬ 
ganization of any sort of national 
Christian body to take the place 
of the C. C. C., the basis of 
representation be membership in 
the Christian Church, with Mis¬ 
sions secondary to this. Carried 
by a large majority.’ * 

No further resolutions were 
passed chiefly owing to pressure 
of time, but the following 
impressions were strongly felt:— 

I. There must be further 
consideration of the programmes 
for each Commission, to obtain 
much closer co-ordination and 
preveut over-lapping. 

II. Something must be done 
in the way of elimination. Five 
Commissions with many divisions 
and subdivisions left us with 
the dread that next year’s 
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Conference will be a coming 
together to hear masses of reports 
and multiplicity of speeches, 
whereas what we feel we need, 
is time for the consideration of 
the mean problems of our work 
by the Christian body as a 
whole. 

The Conference showed us our 
need for careful thought during 
the next few months, and our 
closing action was the election 
of eight of our number to act as 
our executive, to convene further 
meetings of the whole group, or 
to divide us into smaller discus¬ 
sion groups and to act as a 
clearing house for all material. 


CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 

I have giveu much thought to 
the question of the application 
of Christian principles to the 
economic development of China. 
While there is much talk of poli¬ 
tical democracy, scarcely any 
attention is being devoted to the 
still more important question of 
industrial democracy. Is China 
going to become another great 
victim to the capitalist system ? 
Are her immense resources to be 
developed for private gain,and per¬ 
haps largely for the gain of British 
and America capitalists ? And 
is she at the end of a generation 
of “ unprecedented economic ex¬ 
pansion” to find herself rent into 
contending factions of “ capital ” 
and “labour”? It may be that 
in her own ancient guilds we 


have the germ out of which can 
be developed something like guild 
socialism. Above all, the question 
is as to the ruling motive and 
spirit in this industrial develop¬ 
ment that is so surely coming. 
These questions can only be 
solved in the Christian spirit and 
by the Christian method. Dare 
we apply the Sermon on the 
Mount here and now to China’s 
problems ? I have discussed 
these problems with many stu¬ 
dents and Chinese leaders. I have 
spoken of such experiments as 
that associated with the name of 
Malcolm Sparkes. I have had 
the most eager and intelligent 
questions addressed to me. At 
the Y. M. C- A. conference, the 
group with whom I worked on 
the social programme were pro¬ 
gressive and full of ideas. I think 
we did a really good piece of 
work though the time was so 
short. One thing I feel sure has 
happened, the thing I most care 
about, a good many people have 
been started thinking and some 
who had been thinking alone 
have been encouraged to find 
others who will join with them 
and are working at the same 
problems. I have tried to make 
clear in such groups as I have 
had, that there is a Christian 
revolutionary method beginning 
with the regeneration of the 
individual, and that this method 
is the one hopeful way of creating 
a new social order. Two or 
three groups are likely to carry 
on this idea in their thinking 
and discussion during the winter. 
—Henry T. Hodgkin. 
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Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


Dr. Cousiand has returned to 
China, and will probably be 
located in Shanghai where he 
will give all his time, as Editorial 
Secretary to the work of the 
Publication Committee of the 
C. M. M. A. 

On Sept. 12th in Hangchow, 
volunteer doctors examined 136 
babies in connection with the 
second Hangchow Child Welfare 
Campaign. This is in line with 
the move to promote child 
welfare interests. 

The Rev. Arthur Sowerby, 
Secretary of the International 
Anti-Opium Association, Pe¬ 
king, has recently returned to 
England on furlough for the 
ensuing year. His duties as 
secretary have been undertaken 
by W. H. G. Ashland, 

The World Student Christian 
Confederation is to meet in Pe¬ 
king, April 4th to 9th, 1922. The 
topic of the convention is “World 
Brotherhood and Reconstruc¬ 
tion.” The delegates from 
about 40 countries are expected. 
The work of the convention will 
be on the commission plan. 

In connection with the resolu¬ 
tion bearing on the Washington 
Conference, prepared by a group 
of missionaries at Ruling for 
transmission to Secretary 
Hughes, we learn that it was 
signed by 1,250 missionaries, 
who represent 15 nationalities. 
These names have been duly 
forwarded. 

During a recent trip of the 
S. S. Empress of Russia, which 
arrived in Shanghai the latter 
part of September 1921, a group 
of six returning Chinese students 
acted as hosts at a reception 


given to the 52 new missionaries 
on board. Dr. T. P. Hou of 
Columbia, who is returning to 
Tientsin to be Chief Engiueer in 
an alkaline factory, presided. 
The affair was very much 
appreciated. Of these new 
missionaries, 23 were going to 
Chengtu in connection with 
Methodist Mission work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rowland Cross 
and Mr. Henry S. Eeiper 
attended the annual meeting of 
the Japan Mission of the 
American Board, in July, as 
fraternal delegates from the 
North China Mission of the same 
Board. They were able to make 
clearer the conditions in China, 
and also able to understand 
better the situation in Japan. 
Such an exchange of fraternal 
delegates may well be copied by 
other missions. 

The following telegram was 
sent to Mrs. H. C. Mei of The 
National Committee Y. W. C. A. 
in China from New York, on Sep¬ 
tember 24: “ Will you help in¬ 

terpret the mind of women as they 
see the principles ofChrist applied 
to the disarmament problem ? 
We need message from each 
national Association president. 
Kindly reply October first latest. 

Mrs. Robert E. Speer, Presi¬ 
dent,National Board, Y.W.C. A.” 

Mrs. H. C. Mei cabled back on 
October first, after consulting 
with the national committee and 
staff here: 

“ Chinese women endorse 
disarmament. They plead for 
the principle of their great sage, 
1 Within the four seas we are 
brothers.’ ** 

The Harvest Field for Septem¬ 
ber 1921 contains a long article 
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on the situation of the German 
missions in India. This was 
originally sent as a message to 
the Glasgow Student Conference 
from the German Students’ 
Christian Alliance. It serves to 
remind us of the need of remem¬ 
bering that the war is over ; a 
few hints from German mission¬ 
aries indicate that some of our 
friends seem not to have done this. 
The article in itself is well worth 
careful thought. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that 41 the missionary 
fervour of the German Home 
constituency is undiminished, 
and that the contributions are 
steadily increasing in spite of 
crushing poverty.” 

No other Church(Presbyterian) 
exceeds ours in the scope and 
variety of the social and moral 
welfare work which it under¬ 
takes. No similar agency ac¬ 
complishes more with a given 
amount of money, or is more 
influential denominationally or 
inter-denominationally within the 
scope of its activities. There is 
no substitute for the Gospel but 
there are helpful auxiliaries. It 
is not to supplant but to supple¬ 
ment the Gospel which is being 
attempted. Division of respon¬ 
sibility, multiplication of effort 
and interest, subtraction of dup¬ 
lication and confusion are the 
result of unification of effort and 
centralization of authority within 
prescribed limits. The Church 
ought to speak and must speak 
with reference to certain other 
great social questions just as she 
did with reference to the liquor 
traffic. Thus only can she dis¬ 
charge her whole duty and make 
her influence potent and power¬ 
ful .—In u Socialized Religion 
by Rev . Charles Scanlon, Moral 
Welfare , Sebt. 

In answer to several inquiries 
as to whether we are allowed to 


enter Tibet Proper from the 
East, it can be said that within 
limits we are. We may travel 
freely the northern route from 
Tatsienlu to Chando, and any 
of the southern roads to the 
same point when local upris¬ 
ings do not hinder. As to west 
of Chando, we are not definitely 
informed, but indications are 
that the Tibetans would not 
hinder in case there are no 
treaties to the contrary. The 
Tibetans are very strict in keep¬ 
ing certain customs and observ¬ 
ing regulations, and it would be 
advisable for all travelers 
whether officials, missionaries, 
merchants or scientists to 
acquaint themselves with them, 
and be sure not to give offense. 
There are, in some places, regula¬ 
tions against shooting animals, 
as well as a religious sentiment 
against taking life, and for a 
foreigner to go through the 
districts shooting right and left 
only causes the natives to hate 
and obstruct him, and it makes 
it difficult for all. White men 
should be done with their “Lord 
of creation” attitude and act 
like guests in a land not their 
own .—From Tibetan Missionary 
Union News. 

The Haugchow Summer 
School Institute held its fifth 
annual session at Hangchow 
Christian College, July 15th to 
27th. There were present 63 
men and 29 women, represent¬ 
ing seven denominations. The 
lecturers and workers numbered 
twenty-four. The courses were 
made to meet the needs of 
workers in mission lower pri¬ 
mary schools. Some of the sub¬ 
jects dealt with were:—The One 
Room School System; Methods 
of Teaching the National lan¬ 
guage ; Methods of Correcting 
School Achievements and Re- 
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cords; and Methods of Making 
the Pnpils Think. In addition, 
important lectures were given 
which included some on two hun¬ 
dred different kinds of hirds, 
Good Citizenship, Present Ten¬ 
dencies of Educational Thought; 
Chinese boxing was also on the 
curriculum. A most interesting 
feature was an entertainment 
given by fifty pupils of Way land 
Academy, demonstrating various 
phases of education. Since there 
is not a single mission normal 
school in this part of China, 
this Institute fills a very im¬ 
portant place. It alone at 
present endeavors to enable 
mission primary school teachers 
to compete with those in Govern¬ 
ment primary schools. 

Work for Boys. During July 
1921, the Y. M. C. A. held a 
special Conference 011 Boys’Work 
at Killing. It was attended by 
31 secretaries, about half of whom 
were specially interested in work 
for boys. It was decided to 
promote a definitely Christian 
movement for boys, which is to 
maintain friendly co-operation 
with all agencies working along 
this line. It was accepted as a 
fundamental principle in this 
program that religious emphasis 
should have the central place on 
the program, which should there¬ 
fore aim to do three things: (a) 
Lead boys into personal loyalty 
to Jesus Christ. (£) Teach 
boys to lead clean, upright lives. 
( c ) Train boys in habits of un¬ 
selfish, sacrificial service. It 
was decided that at least 50% of 
the boys should be in voluntary 
Bible studies, at least 25% in 
voluntary service, and that there 
should be a Savings Club in 
every Association. Easter week 
was designated as of special 
importance for a campaign to 
win boys to the Christian life. 


It was also decided to promote 
Boys’ Conferences during next 
year, in Tientsin, Wuhan, 
Shanghai, Chengtu and Canton. 
Plans were made for the publica¬ 
tion of monthly boys’ work 
bulletins, and for the observa¬ 
tion of November 6 to 12 as 
“National Father and Sou” 
week. Thirty-one new boys’ 
work secretaries were called for 
during 1922. It was felt also 
that every boy should have a 
physical examination, and a 
personal interview be arranged 
with him about his religious life. 

Two new secretaries have 
been secured for the Student 
Volunteer Movement for the 
Ministry—Rev. S. C. Wang, 
M.A., B.D., and Rev. Egbert 
M. Hayes, M.A., B.D. Mr. 
Wang is a former travelling 
secretary of this Movement which 
he now re-enters after spending' 
three years in post-graduate 
study in America and almost 
two years in work among Chi¬ 
nese laborers in France. Pre¬ 
vious to his former connection 
with the Movement, he served a 
pastorate in Nanchang. Mr. 
Hayes also is just returning 
from an extended period of post¬ 
graduate study in America. 
Born in China, he returned in 
1913 as a Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
serving a period of seven years 
spent in Nanking, Shanghai, 
Nanchang, and Soochow. Mr. 
Hayes now becomes the Exec¬ 
utive Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Mean¬ 
while Pastor Ting Li-mei con¬ 
tinues in the Movement which 
he has served so well since its 
beginning in 1910. In addition 
to the secretaries serving at 
Headquarters, the Movement 
now has the co-operation of a 
staff of Provincial Advisors and 
Secretaries. The Advisors are 
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missionaries and the Secretaries 
are Chinese Christian workers. 
Serving in a voluntary capacity 
these field representatives have 
greatly extended the influence 
and usefulness of the Student 
Volunteer Movement during the 
past year. The names of these 
field representatives of the Move¬ 
ment are as follows :—Fukien : 
Rev. Ding Nguk-miug and Mr. 
O. G. Reumann, both of Foo¬ 
chow ; Chekiang : Rev. Andrew 
Wu and Mr. C. B. Day, both of 
Hangchow ; Kiangsu : Rev. T. 
K. Shen and Rev. S. J. Mills, 
both of Nanking ; Hupeh : Rev. 
C. F. Fang and Rev. H. B. 
Rattenbury, both of Hankow; 
Hunan: Rev. Chang Chuen- 


tsuen and Mr. R. K. Veryard, 
both of Changsha ; Chihli: Rev. 

I, . S- I A and Rev. Philip A. 
Swartz, both of Peking; Rev. 

J. D. MacRae of Tsinan and one 
to be supplied ; Honan : Mr. T. 
C. Hu and Rev. McNeill Poteat, 
both of Kaifeng; Shansi: Rev. 
W. C. Fairfield of Taiku and 
one to be supplied; Kwantung: 
Rev. K. H. Chiu and Rev. J. S. 
Kunkle, both of Canton; Kiang- 
si : Mr. Tin Ch’iang-yueu and 
Rev. F. A. Argelander, both of 
Kiukiang ; Manchuria : Rev. 
K’ung Fan-shen of Chin Hsien 
and Rev. Daniel T. Robertson of 
Moukden; and Szechwan : Mr. 
Fuh Hai-yuen and Rev. G. B. 
Neumann of Chengtu. 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
|i is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

BIRTHS. 

July: 

2nd, at Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. 
M. A. Kees, a son, David Fletcher. 

31st, at Cincinnati, to Mr. and Mrs. 
C. C. Shedd, a son, James Nelson. 

August: 

30th, at Yunnanfu, to Mr. and Mrs. 
R. B. Wear, a daughter, Katherine 

Ann. 

September : 

4th, at Amoy, to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Bradshaw, a danghter, Ruth Esther. 

26th, at Peking, to Mr, and Mrs. 
Wm. H. Gleysteen, a daughter, Anne. 

DEATH. 

October : 

15th, at Shanghai, Miss Grace L. 
Coppock, General Secretary of Na¬ 
tional Y.W.C.A. 

ARRIVALS. 

August i 

30th, from U.S.A., Miss Alice 
Ifinam, W.F.M.S. (ret.) 


September : 

2nd, from U.S.A., Miss Annie M, 
Wells, Miss Faith A. Hunt, Miss 
Blanche Search, Miss Althea M, Todd, 
all W.F.M.S. (ret.); Miss Ethel 
Thomson, Miss Fern Sinkey, all 
W.F.M.S. (new); Rev. and Mrs. 
A. A. McFayden and five children, 
Rev. and Mrs. J. Y, McGinnis and 
three children, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Farrior and one child, all P.S. (ret.); 
Miss Katherine L. Thompson, P.S., 
(new); Miss N. R. Dejorg, Mrs. 
A. H. Mateer, Mrs. Hunter Corbett, 
Dr. and Mrs. E. D. Vanderburgh 
and one child. Miss E. E. Dresser, 
all P.N, (ret.); Mr. Jos. Barker, 
Dr. Susan S. Waddell, Miss Florence 
Logan, all P.N. (new); Mr. and 
Mrs. A. S. Peabody, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. E. Dome, and Mr. C. E. Scofield, 
Mr. A. W. Holroyd, Mr. H. L. King- 
man, all Y.M.C.A. 

4th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Ura Brogdeu and two children, P.N., 
(ret.); Miss Frieda Hughes. Miss Ada 
Ancker, Miss Josephine Jacobsen, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. C. Owens, all P.N. (new). 

5th, from England, A. Horne, 
L.M.S., (ret.). 

roth, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
A. P. Landsdowne, L.M.S. (new). 

nth, from England, Miss Mabel 
Martin, L.M.S., (ret.). 
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14th, from U.S. A., Rev, and Mrs, 
Chas. G. McDaniel and two children, 
Rev. and Mrs. Dawes and one child, 
Rev. and Mrs. Lawton and one child, 
all S.B.C. (ret.); Miss L. Banall, 
Miss Stribbling, Miss Humphreys, 
Mr, and Mrs. Johnson, all S.B.C. 
(new). 

16th, from England, Miss Franklin, 

E. B.M., (ret.). From U.S.A., Rev. 
and Mrs. Horace E. Dewey, Mr. aud 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, M.E., (new). 

19th, from England, Mr. Moyes, 
U.E., (ret.); Capt. aud Mrs. Pennick, 
and Adjt. Druny, S.A. (ret.). From 
U.S.A,, Dr. R. Sprung, U.E. (ret.); 
Rev. and Mrs. Eyestone and one child. 
M.E.F.B. (ret.): Miss Fedser and Miss 
Shroeder, U.E., (new). 

19th, from Sweden, Rev. C. G. 
Lundin, Dr. E. Anderson, Rev. O. H. 
Rinell, all (new); Mrs, Lid- 

quist, S.B.M., (ret-). 

20th, from U.S.A., Miss Emma 
Knox, W.F.M.S., (ret.). 

22nd, from U.S. A., Mr. and Mrs. H. 
W. Hubbard, Mrs. C. W. Harvey and 
one child, Y.M.C.A., (ret.); Dr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Nichols and three children, 
A.C.M., (ret.); Miss Little, Miss 
Caprou, A.C.M., (new); Dr. W. Beard, 
A.B.C.F.M., (ret); Miss Beard, A.B. 
C.F.M., (new) ; Mr. and Mrs. Fill¬ 
more, F.C.M.S., (new); Rev. and 
Mrs. F. J. Preston, P.N., (ret.); Rev. 
and Mrs. W. R. Taylor and four 
children, A.B.F.M.S., tret,); Rev. and 
Mrs. D. Elterich, Miss Elterich, P.N., 
(ret.); Dr. and Mrs. D. Phelps, A.B. 

F. M.S., (new) ; Rev. and Mrs. Storrs, 
A.B.C.F.M. (ret.). 

24th, from U. S. A., Miss Bessie 
Hille, Rev. and Mrs. P. H, Dowling 
and four children, all P.N. (ret.). 
From Sweden, Mr. Hamerin, Cb. of 
Sweden, (new). 

29th, from U.S.A., C. F. McRae and 
six children, A.C.M., (ret.); Mr. and 
Mrs, Fowler, Miss Weir, Miss Dawson, 
all A.C.M.. (new); Miss L. Chandler, 
F.M.A.; Dr. and Mrs. Grinnell and 
two children, F.M.A.; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. March and two children, P.N.; 
MissH. Smith, A.B.F.M.S.; Rev, and 
Mrs. Ufford, A.B.F.M.S.; Rev. and 
Mrs. Coonradt, P.N.; Rev. and Mrs. 
Paxton, P.S.; Dr. and Mrs. Trimble, 
M.E.F.B. (ret.); Miss Leinenger, 
F.M.A.; Miss Sayre, F.M.A.; Miss 
Sotnmerville, F.M.A.; Mr. and Mrs, 
R. Six, F.C.M.S.; Miss Earner, Miss 
Scbulty, A.B.F.M.S. (new). 

30th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
H. F. Thomson and family, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. F. Thomson and two children, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. M. Elliott and two 


children, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Robin¬ 
son and two children, C. W. Harvey, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Hayes and two 
children, all Y.M.C.A. (ret,). 

October : 

1st, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Davis and two children, C. and M.A., 
(ret.) ; Miss Shippley, Mr. Harrison, 
Mr, Grove now, C. and M.A., (new); 
Mr. E. McCansey, Y.M.C.A. (ret.); 
Ruth Parker and Leola Wheeler, 
Y.W.C.A., (new); Dr. Ruth Leonard, 
Miss A. M. Anderson. Miss Frances 
Sullivan, Miss E- L. Houghton, Miss 
M. J. Schaad, all A.C.M., (new). 

2nd, from England, Dr, and Mrs. 
Mole and three children, U.F.S.; Rev. 
and Mrs. Dorward and two children, 
U.F.S.; Rev. and Mrs. Bonsall and 
one child, W.M.M.S., (ret.). 

14th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Mallory, Miss E. H. Falck, 
Miss A. M. Grofi, all A.C.M. (new). 

13th, Rev, and Mrs. Bowles and two 
children, Rev. and Mrs. Leonard and 
five children, Dr. and Mrs. Birks and 
two children. Dr. and Mrs. Simpson 
and one child, all C.M.M. (ret.); 
Mrs. Hoffman and three children. 
Dr. A. Speers, Mrs. Hockey, Miss 
L. Hambley, Miss G. Gartwell, Miss 
Haddock, all C.M.M., (ret); Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmunds, Dr. and Mrs. 
Selleny, Mr. and Mrs. Swann, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walnesley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilmot, Dr. and Mrs. Kilborn, Miss 
I. Harris, Miss W, Harris, Miss 
Bedford, Miss Gormley, Miss Thomp¬ 
son, Miss Tallman, Miss Sturdy, Miss 
Dallys, Miss Dohnage, Miss Dunham, 
all C.M.M., (new), 

15th, from U.S,A., Dr. E. Bretbauer 
(ret.); Dr. Slaght, A.B.F.M.S., (new). 

DEPARTURES. 

September: 

5th, to Holland, Col. and Mrs. 
Friedrich and one child, S.A. 

12th, to England, Mrs. Broner, S.A. 
13th, to England, Rev. and Mrs. 
Madeley and five children, E.B.M, 
14th, to England, Dr. T. Gillison, 
L.M.S. 

15th, to U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Gilman and three children, A.C.M.; 
David Z. X. Yui, Y.M.C.A. 

17th, to U.S.A., Mr. Ralph Morten- 
sen, Luth.; Mr. A. J. Beeson, Mr. H. 
Costerus and two children, Presby.; 
Miss Katheripe Willis, W.F.M.S.; 
Miss Margareta Frafitj Miss Maria 
Wagner. 

2ist, to Holland, Mr. H&nnevek, 
S.A. 
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“ The central aim of the new world, then, is 

Gbe 3 feUoW 0 bip increase of fellowship.” This significant 

Movement. . . . , am * ,* n 

sentence occurs in a book on " Christ mn Fellow¬ 
ship in Thought and Prayer,” by Basil Matthews and Harry 
Bessiker, published in 1920 by Edward S. Gorham, New 
York. It means that the world, war-weary and just out of 
a period when strife and lack of fellowship were more evident 
than ever before, is turning again to the Christian solution 
for such a situation. The book itself is an effort, to apply 
Christian idealism to an actual world situation, including 
differences between individuals, denominations and nations. 
It contains the keynote of the message of Dr. Hodgkin, helpful 
to so many people during the last year. It attempts to 
show how fellowship can be practiced in thought and action. 
It is, however, frankly recognized that there is a difference 
between problems of truth and problems of conduct, and 
that it is much easier to come to au agreement on the latter 
than the former ; a fellowship group that can come to only 
partial agreement will therefore wait patiently for further 
light. The ideas of the book have a direct bearing on the 
National Christian Conference. I11 fellowship this Conference 
can consider the problems at present before the Christian 
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movement in China, praying and thinking together until the 
voices of the many are lost in a Voice. Emphasis is laid 
on the fact that one must have a receptive rather than a 
self-assertive attitude, though each must frankly make their 
own contribution in thought. “No one man’s mind, however 
cultivated and sincere, can perceive the whole truth, whether 
in relation to conduct or iu relation to thought.” To follow 
out the method of fellowship, strongly rooted prejudices must 
he laid aside. The following quotation applies to a mistake 
too often made by worthy Christians, “ to deny, in the name 
of Christ, the fundamental Christian spirit by making the 
difference (in thought) a ground for angry and unmannerly 
quarrels—to do any or all of these things is as unsafe as it is 
pagan.” Mere unanimity is not considered sufficient as “a 
group of men and women may be unanimous in error as well 
as in truth.” In short, the book proposes to apply to all 
problems in the atmosphere of fellowship the “ corporate method 
of inquiry.” Each group in China should study this book at 
once for the practice of fellowship is the outstanding need. 

* % * 

This is a day of hard questions. The out- 
a tf >ma S standing characteristic of young China is 
its persistent “Why, What, How?” And 
religion, including the Christian religion, is iu the focus of 
this passion of inquiry. The Christian Century for July 14, 
1921, has an editorial on the investigations recently carried 011 
by groups of Chinese students in America into the nature 
and value of religion and the relation of Christianity to 
Oriental faiths. “Is religion necessary at all ?” “ Does China 
need Christianity?” “Is not Christianity retarding modern 
progress?” “How can the Chinese keep China free from 
those Western denominational schisms which rose from his¬ 
torical reasons having little application to China ?” Such are 
some of the questions now stalking Christian thinkers. It is 
rightfully pointed out that it is something to have enlisted the 
attention of these students in such worth while problems. It 
might with justice be stated that for the mass of the Chinese 
people such problems are not practical. But the fact that the 
Chinese are so widely raising such questions is proof of a new 
day. While the questions have indeed a familiar ring, the 
answers vary somewhat with each generation of questioners. In 
any event, here we have a problem coufrontiug Christian leader- 
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ship that cannot be met with “ evasion or compromise . 91 The 
net result may be to bring into better relief those “great basic 
facts of the life and message of Jesus, His gospel of good-will 
and hope for a social order wherein righteousness may dwell.” 
It should not be forgotten that while this group of searchers is 
comparatively small in numbers, their influence is rapidly 
growing. There is also a growing group of Chinese thinkers 
not trained in the West moving in the same direction. The 
momentum and scope of this passion for knowing will push 
rapidly ahead. The biologists constantly change their defini¬ 
tions of life; and such definitions often vary to the point of 
being humorous. But life goes on serenely just the same. 
And Christianity is a life. Inquiry and even doubt may make 
us dig deeper into it, but the Christian life moves forward and 
upward just the same. 

* * * 

Somewhat in contradistinction to the inves- 
3 tigation of religion and Christianity referred to 
above is the positive espousal of the place and 
importance of Christianity in the life of China by Mr. P. C. Hsu. 
The fact that Mr. Hsu is a Christian leader among students 
makes his suggestions important. The article was unsolicited 
by us and indeed unanticipated. Our readers will agree or 
disagree with some of the ideas expressed, according as the 
mood or the logic may move. Mr. Hsii is speaking for one 
group of Christians who have convictions of tliei? own as 
to the way in which the Christian forces should approach 
problems in China. They not ouly have a right to be 
heard but will, we are quite sure, be listened to sympatheti¬ 
cally. Before igoo such expressions of opinion on the 
problems of Christianity by Chinese leaders were almost non¬ 
existent in English as far as inclusion of such articles in the 
Chinese Recorder bears thereon. During the last few years 
there is a swelling spontaneity of expression by Chinese 
leaders on the problems of Christian work in their own 
land. If our Chinese friends do not always express them¬ 
selves in phrases we would select, let us remember that we 
have made many mistakes along the same line. Least of all 
must we expect that such candid expressions of opinion will 
always fit our own ideas. A recent study of our RECORDER 
constituency shows considerable interest in articles written by 
Chinese on Chinese subjects and subjects relating to the 
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Chinese Church. A few, very few, of our readers object to 
articles by Chinese critical of Christianity iu China, but very 
many more wish such articles, even though they sometimes tell 
us things we had uot expected to hear. As far as the signs go 
the Chinese viewpoint on Christian problems in China will, ot 
necessity, occupy an increasingly large space in the columns of 
the Chinese Recorder. If we wish to win the Chinese mind 
and heart, we must at least understand it; that is no less true 
of the Christian Chinese mind and heart than of the non- 
Christian. 


* * * 

The Evangelical Christian of September 

„ . „ . , 1921, contains an unsigned letter by a 

Ateston schools. J; . . . , 3 

China missionary. While we have no 

desire to enter into controversy, we do wish to add a fact or 

two bearing upon one or two of the statements therein. One 

statement is “it is estimate^ that, of 7,000 missionaries of the 

larger Missions in China, 3,000 are ‘Modernists.’” We 

have heard this statement made several times and have tried to 

find out the basis for it. If in any sense true, it is exceedingly 

significant. Our efforts, however, to discover on what the 

statement is based have been a failure. We do know that 

somewhat more than 50 °/o of the missionary force has beeu iu 

China only ten years or under. We doubt if they, as a group, 

would care to be classed as ‘Modernists’ in the sense in which 

the writer uses the term, and are quite sure that they are not 

all ‘Modernists’ in any sense. It may be, however, that this 

half of the missionary body is expressing itself iu general in a 

different way, and it is a partial explanation of the phenomenon 

that this writer and others see. The writer says that the 

presence of these ‘Modernists’ “destroys the faith of school 

children and students and gnaws the root which alone can 

produce a native ministry and Church.” With regard to this 

statement there are one or two facts we would like to 

mention by way of contrast. The assumption is that the 

influence of these ‘Modernists’ is weakening the school as a 

religious and Christian force. In this connection, it seems to 

be assumed that the presence of more or less up-to-date teachers 

in Christian schools is the cause of the presence of modern ideas 

in the minds of Chinese students. That, of course, is far from 

being the fact. We find that in the last issue of the China 

Year Book there are now beiug published 578 periodicals in 
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Chinese which go to the great majority of places in China, 
certainly to all but few of the places where Mission schools are. 
Here is the principal source of the modern ideas agitating the 
students in all schools, including Christian schools. This does 
not deny any share teachers in Mission schools may have had in 
creating the modern intellectual revolution. Now this inrush of 
new ideas into Mission schools does not seem to have weakened 
them as factors in the Christian propaganda. A recent direct 
study of a large number of these schools shows, first, that it is 
probable that in middle schools on the average about one-third 
of the pupils are Church members, with, in addition, a large 
group of professing Christians not yet Church members. 
Among students in colleges, i« grades above the middle school, 
two-thirds are in the Church. It is interesting to note that it 
is in the grades where the impact of the new ideas should be 
felt in greatest measure that the Christian Church, judged by 
the number of Church members, is stronger. We further find 
that whereas in the last few years the average annual increase 
in the number of adherents to the Christian Church in China 
is about 4 to 55b, in the Christian schools it is probably about 
three times that much. Thus it appears that the Christian 
school is a stronger factor in the Christian propaganda than 
other phases of work. In any event, this influx of ‘ Modernists,’ 
if it exists at all, has not had all the deleterious effects on 
Christian schools that is sometimes assumed. 

* 


* 


* 


As Chinese leadership becomes more prom- 

Cbe Jfiiture ot tbe j nen t missionary leadership is expected to be- 
/BMsatcmats afotce. % " . 1 . . . . 

cotne less so. i he question arises rn this con¬ 
nection, What can or should the National Christian Conference 
say on the perennial question of missionary reinforcements, 
either personal or material ? Has the missionary force arrived 
at the apex of its development? In a number of quarters the 
problem as to whether or not we must recognize and plan for a 
decrease in the missionary force is being raised. One Mission 
has, for some time, frequently asked its Board instead of 
returning missionaries to give the money to put into Chinese 
leadership. Obviously, there is here a question that even in 
the raising may be very easily misunderstood. One of the last 
policies drafted by Miss Grace L. Coppock, General Secretary 
of the Y. W. C. A. just before her death in October, expressed 
the belief that tbe time is at hand when the West will not be 
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called on so much for new and inexperienced secretaries. She 
felt that sufficient hold had been secured on Chinese women 
to warrant a belief that they should be looked to in the tnain 
for a secretarial staff, but at the same time it was pointed out 
that a certain number of foreign secretaries would be needed to 
keep up the present staff, and that there would be a growing 
demand for experienced secretaries to come to China and 
share in the training of Chinese secretaries. The -National 
Committee of the Y. W. C. A. in China has adopted Miss 
Coppock’s recommendations and at the same time has sent 
home an appeal for twenty-two new secretaries for the ensuing 
year. (Miss Coppock’s recommendation is given in full under 
“News for the Missionary.’*) The real question back of all 
this is, What is to be the future contribution of the missionary 
to Christianity in China ? There is a wide difference between 
the prominence of missionary leadership and the permanence 
oj Christian service to China. Even if it were decided next 
year—something quite unlikely—that the missionary force need 
not become relatively much larger, that entails an annual rein¬ 
forcement of about 500 new missionaries to keep it at its present 
strength for a while ; and if it is decided that the emphasis of 
the missionary staff in future should he on training Chinese 
leaders, the adequate meeting of that task will call rather for an 
increase of well-trained workers rather than permit a decrease ; 
such, too, are harder to get. Furthermore, a change in function 
of the missionary force, or even a retardation of the growth of 
the missionary body, does not at all involve the elimination of 
Western Christians from participation in the work of the Chinese 
Church. A world era of co-operation is opening up and there 
is every reason to expect that while the Chinese Church grows 
stronger and produces more of its own leadership, the spirit 
of fellowship and co-operation between East and West will 
also grow until it will be as natural for Western Christians 
to live and work in China as to move to another part of their 
own land. Still, it must be definitely recognized that Chinese 
leadership must increase, and that relatively in numbers and 
prominence, the missionary force must decrease. It should 
not be forgotten that already there are about 50 Chinese Chris¬ 
tians to each Western worker. Relative to itself the foreign 
missionary force may still grow ! Relative to the Chinese 
Church it has already begun to decrease. 


Contributed Articles 


The Reading of Missionaries 


L. NEWTON HAYES 



RE missionaries “going to seed” intellectually? What 
books are they reading to-day? How much time do 
they spend upon their personal intellectual culture? 

What helps do foreign Christian workers in China use 
to get the most from their reading ? How do they make their 
selection of books to be read, and what magazines do they find 
most helpful ? 


In order to be able to present for our own consideration 
answers to these and to other similar questions, a study has 
recently been made. Letters were sent to 125 missionaries 
representing fifty missions and societies, located in every prov¬ 
ince of the country. The names were not selected from among 
those who were known to be large readers. On the contrary, 
and in order to make the study as fair and as representative of 
the entire missionary body as was possible, the Missionary 
Directory was called into commission, and letters were sent to 
each fiftieth person as his or her name appeared upon the pages 
of that book. This mechanical selection yielded ninety-six 
names. I11 order to round out the list, and to make it more 
representative of some of the larger missions, and to complete 
the representation of one or two of the provinces which the 
selection by lot did not provide for, an informal committee 
added enough names to bring the total to the number indicated 
above. 

Nearly 60%' of the addressees, living in seventeen prov¬ 
inces and representing thirty-two missions and societies, were 
heard from either directly or indirectly. Some of those selected 
were on furlough, others sent incomplete replies. From the 
remainder, fifty very satisfactory sets of answers were obtained. 
This .article is therefore based upon the reading of a fair cross 
section of the missionary body of the whole country. 

The first question which the inquiry contained was con¬ 
cerning the number of books read during the past twelve 


Note.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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months. Only these hooks which had been completely read, 
and had not merely been skimmed through, were to be reported 
Upon. Excluding three men engaged in literary work, whose 
sum total was 280 for the year, the average for the missionary 
body was twenty-five volumes each, varying from four to 
sixty-five for different persons. 

The most prolific readers were educational workers. Each 
one averaged forty books for the twelve months. Those engaged 
in evangelistic work fell below that number with twenty each 
to their credit, while medical men in their general reading each 
completed an average of fifteen and one-half books. 

During their first five years in China, missionaries either 
have more time for reading, or feel more strongly the necessity 
of intellectual development than they do in later years, for the 
average number of books read during that period is thirty-nine 
each year. Those who have been in this country from five 
to ten years show an average of thirty-one books completed. 
The average for the tenth to the twentieth year is ten and one- 
half books. After twenty years in China, the curve rises a little 
and the average is fifteen volumes for eacli twelve months. 

Another analysis of the number of books read each year by 
these fifty men and women, who were selected by lot to repre¬ 
sent the missionary body of the country, reveals the fact that 
the readers fall, according to the number of books read, into four 
almost equal groups. 25 °/c of the readers complete on an aver¬ 
age only seven books each year. Another 25% fourteen books 
a year. A third 25% have twenty-nine to their credit, while 
the remainder reach the high average of sixty-three. The 
members of the first group, which we may designate Group D, 
and who have an average of seven books each per year to their 
credit, are reading approximately one book in two months. 
Each member of the next group, or Group C, reads a little 
over one book a month. Group B readers with twenty-nine 
books to their credit, complete two and one-half books each 
month, while the group which heads the list has a membership 
of those whose record is a little better than five books a 
month. 

As may be expected, books of an inspirational or devotional 
nature play a very large part in the readiug of Christian 
workers in this country. The study shows that on au average 
a little over one-quarter of the books read by each person is 
representative of this group. Fiction occupies approximately 
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the same attention. One in every five books read is on a 
subject which contributes to the reader’s fund of general 
knowledge. Works on distinctly cultural lines, such as poetry, 
literature, art and music, form a little over one-tenth of the 
reading, while one in every ten books read is on China or the 
Chinese people. 

Most of the reading follows a well balanced schedule such 
as is giveu above. There are those, however, who are inclined 
to choose a poorly balanced menu of intellectual food and take 
too many calories of one article of diet to the detriment of 
their all-around development. Sixteen, or more than one-third, 
confess to having read during the year no books on cultural 
subjects. Twelve, or one-quarter of the readers, have read 
none on China or the Chinese people. Two read only books 
of a devotional or inspirational nature. Eight, or one in six, 
read no fiction during the past year, while one read only books 
that belonged to this class, and more than one-half of the reading 
of seven others has been under the head of fiction. 

Reports were sent in concerning the books which had 
contributed the greatest intellectual or spiritual stimulus during 
the past year. At the head of this list stand Glover’s “Jesus 
of History,” Bashford’s “China, an Interpretation” and 
Li Ung-bing’s “Outlines of Chinese History.” Following 
these come the books of Fosdick and Boreham—“ The Meaning 
of Prayer” and “The Meaning of Faith” by the former and 
by the latter, “The Silver Shadow,” “A Bunch of Ever¬ 
lastings ” and “The Golden Milestone.’ 7 

Other books which were especially helpful were “ Im¬ 
mortality,” edited by Canon Streeter, “The Life of Hudson 
Taylor,” Royce’s “Sources of Jesus’s Insight,” “Mary 
Slessor,” Jowett 7 s “Plato,” “The Education of Henry 
Adams,” “How to Study,” by McMurray, “The Church 
We Forget,” “Finding the Comrade, God” and King’s 
“Rational Living.’ 7 

As high as was the average number of books read during 
the past year, yet very few of those who reported were satisfied 
with the amount of reading which had been accomplished. 
Practically every one wrote of difficulties and hindrances which 
prevented him from doing as much as he desired or that he 
should have done. The chief difficulty may be summed up under 
the head of lack of time occasioned by such things as “extra 
work,” “committee meetings,” “necessary correspondence” 
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and “constant interruptions by callers.” A second cause which 
received great prominence was that of fatigue. “After a day’s 
work I was too tired for reading,” these the words of one ex¬ 
press the opinion of five who replied. One in each seven who 
filled out answers said that the reason why he did not read 
more books was because he did not have sufficient money to 
purchase them. Typical statements of the case in hand are 
as follows : “I have wished to buy many books, but have not 
had the money, especially with a son in college,” “As a 
rule I have had only enough money for necessities, and the 
high prices of books makes them prohibitive,” “My income 
is too small to buy the books I really wish to possess and ought 
to read,” “I generally buy new books the first months of the 
year knowing that later on I cannot afford them,” “During 
the past six years (my first term) I could not afford to buy 
books. A small salary increase makes it possible to buy 
a few books now, but not nearly as many as I know I should 
have.” One of these writers adds, “Some scheme of Mending 
library,’ with suggestions as to what to read, would be a boon 
to many poor missionaries.” 

Three readers who live in as many different provinces, in 
attempting to analyze their individual situations, reached the 
very heart of the matter when they agreed that the reason why 
they did not read as much as they should have done w r as 
becau.se each had failed to make a definite plan or program for 
reading and had neglected to form a purpose to make use of the 
fragments of available time which come to all. 

Although many types of hindrances were named, and a 
great variety of difficulties brought to light, yet very real effort 
was made to overcome them, and the high average of books 
read was reached only by surmounting these obstacles. The 
difficulty of “a lack of time ” was overcome by several, by the 
following methods. Three replied in these, or similar words, 
“I always carry a book in my pocket to be read at odd 
moments. ’’ Five looked forward to trips by train, house boat 
or cart, for reaping opportunities. Six kept late hours—“ Read¬ 
ing, 15 as one man states, “ when most people sleep, ” while 
another reads “until one and two o’clock in the morning.” 
Three read “during meal times,” another makes a practice 
of using the hour just before breakfast, while still another “rises 
at three-thirty to four o’clock in order to be able to read before 
others can interfere.” 
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The solution of the problem of “a lack of funds” was 
arrived at for several readers, as follows : Three find it possible 
to borrow systematically from others. One naively expresses 
his method in this way : u The majority of the books I read 
I borrow. By carefully returning each book in good condition, 
after not too long an interval, I find the system works quite 
smoothly,” ”1 consider it right to buy books on the Bible, 
and devotional books, out of my tithe money.” A third 
declares, “My principal book fund comes from always traveling 
third class and taking the amount saved on what I would have 
spent second class, for books. It buys a good many books in 
a year.” 

The amount of time devoted each week to reading proved 
an interesting study. The average for general reading, by 
which is meant reading aside from technical preparation for 
required work, such as teaching, preaching and medical 
practice, totalled nine hours a week. Over one-half of that 
time, however, was given up to the reading of newspapers and 
magazines. Five people averaged three hours of reading each 
day. At the other extreme were two who found it possible to 
devote only three hours a week to this purpose. The average 
amount of time spent upon reading by each person amounted 
to one hour and twenty minutes each day. 

A study was made of the way in which the individual 
readers make their selections of books for reading. This 
revealed the fact that most of the books read were chosen upon 
the recommendation of friends. A large number were seemed 
after seeing advertisements and book reviews, while chance 
played no small part in the general choice. The selective 
processes employed by some, who attempted a constructive 
program, are described by different readers as follows: “There 
are many books I know about but have never read. These 
occupy most of the time I give to reading,” “Every time I 
hear the name of a book by a good author I jot it down,” “I 
choose an author for a year and try to become well acquainted 
with him,” “I try to have fiction, history and Biblical books on 
hand to be read simultaneously.” 

Permanent benefit from reading is secured by a variety of 
methods. A very large percentage of readers copy down into 
notebooks facts and passages of special interest. Over one-half 
follow the method of under-scoring and otherwise marking books 
of theii own, while several make it a deliberate practice to 
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discuss with friends what they have read as soon as it is 
possible. 

More than one-third of those who replied have no favorite 
book. The choices of the others cover a wide range. “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” is apparently the chief favorite. Other favorites 
among books of an inspirational or devotional nature are, “ With 
Christ in the School of Prayer,” u The Manhood of the Master,” 
“The Life of Hudson Taylor” and Finney’s “Lectures.” 
The favorite novels include “ Les Miserahles,” “Kim,” 
“Aurora Leigh” and “David Balfour.” 

At the head of the list of favorite authors comes Dickens, 
then Shakespeare, followed by Browning, Ruskin, Whittier 
and Marden. 

One in every ten missionaries sets aside a certain proportion 
of his salary as a fund for purchasing books. Many others 
make a budget for the securing of magazines. Of those who 
do not have book budgets, several make it a fixed practice to 
buy a definite number of new volumes each year. One who 
belongs to this group, says, “ I make no budget, but am surprised 
to find on investigation that for each of the last six years I have 
spent $50 gold on new books for my library.” Another man, 
about twenty years in China, says that he will make a book 
budget some day, but has “ no need now for such a fund as I 
have many books in my library still unread.” 

The most popular periodical among missionaries, judging 
from this study, is The Chinese Recorder. More than two- 
thirds of those who reported are regular readers. Next in 
popularity come The Literary Digest with fifteen, and the 
Weekly Review of the Far East with twelve out of a possible 
fifty readers. Following these, in order, come The Saturday 
Evening Post (9), The Educational Review of China (8) and 
The Record of Christian Work (7). Other monthly magazines 
largely read are The Atlantic, The National Geographic and 
The Outlook, with six readers each. Then come Asia, The 
World’s Work and The American, with five each, followed by 
Harper’s, The Nation, The Bookman, The Review of Reviews 
aud The Cosmopolitan, each with two readers. 

Of the strictly religious publications, five readers regularly 
see The Sunday School Times, four each The Missionary 
Review of the World and the International Review 7 of Missions, 
three The Christian Herald, and two each The Bible Magazine 
and The Christian Life of Faith. 
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The most popular women’s periodical is The Ladies’ 
Home Journal with five subscribers. In popularity it is 
followed by Women’s Work in The Far East (3) and Good 
Housekeeping (2), The Delineator (2) and The Woman’s Home 
•Companion (2). 

The weekly papers which are not named above are headed 
by The Independent with six subscribers and The British 
Weekly with five. Following these come three periodicals 
each with a list of two subscribers, The Illustrated London 
News, The New Republic and The Christian. Beside the 
thirty-five periodicals named above, and numerous other British, 
American, Swedish and Norwegian papers, there are at least 
fifty-two periodicals which are taken by the fifty readers who 
replied. Even Punch and Life have a place upon the list. 

As a result of the foregoing study of the reading of foreign 
Christian workers in China, the writer would like to offer the 
following conclusions. Twenty-five books a year seems a very 
creditable number for the reading of the average missionary. 
However, before some of us flatter ourselves with the thought 
that we are members of such a widely reading body, we should 
pause and consider to which of the four special groups we belong. 
Do we find our classification in Group D or C, the members of 
which read respectively an average of seven and fourteen books 
per year, or do we rightly belong to Groups B or A, whose 
members average for twelve months a total of twenty-nine and 
sixty-three books respectively ? 

The excuse which most cf those who read little give for 
not spending more time upon their intellectual development is 
that they have too little time or are tired out when they do 
have leisure. Although there are some exceptions, yet most of 
us find it possible so to command our time that we are able to 
do almost anything that we really want to do. Getting time 
for reading is largely a matter of recognizing the importance of 
intellectual growth and of definitely formulating a. plan by 
which we, under the peculiar environment of our individual 
situations, can make the most of our opportunities. It may be 
impossible for us to read consecutively for more thau one-half 
or three quarters of an hour a day upon subjects which will 
make for our intellectual development, but by retrieving the 
unfilled quarter hours which dot many of our days, and 
by employing the opportunities given us in free evenings, on 
trips or during vacations, the most conservative reader among 
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us should be able, if he followed a definite plan, to complete by 
the end of the year a very respectable list of books. 

In order to get the most out of time which one has for 
reading, a very definite plan should be formulated. A u reading 
policy” is advisable for every reader but most particularly for 
the one who has the smallest amount of time at his disposal. 
Such a plan may be very elaborate and may comprise a schedule 
of the exact hours in each day to be set aside for reading. 
Other features may be included, but the fundamental item 
should be a clear-cut list of books which the reader proposes to 
cover during the succeeding six or twelve months. Two 
essential accompaniments to a successful reading plan are, (i) 
the definite purpose to carry out the intention to read a possible 
number of books within a definite length of time, and (2) to 
have conveniently at hand when the opportunities for reading 
occur, such books as are included on the list of those to be 
read. 

Many readers find that they are able to get much more 
from their reading periods if they read two, three or four books 
simultaneously. In their programs these books represent as 
many different subjects or interests. For example, one may be 
upon a religious theme, a second a book of poems, the third a 
work of fiction, while a fourth may be a book on science or 
travel. The particular book to be Tead at any given time may 
be determined by the mood of the reader at the moment when 
his opportunity for reading arrives, or it may be arrived at by 
a fixed schedule previously prepared. 

One of the most helpful systems for a reader to follow is 
that of making a list of books which he desires to read in the 
future and to keep this like a bank account, to be drawn upon 
as occasion requires. Such a plan obviates the necessity for 
running about and a looking for something to read” when one’s 
supply on hand has been exhausted. 

The problem involved by the high cost of books, and also 
by the restrictive salaries of missionaries, is partially solved on 
the part of many by the process of exchange, or borrowing 
from one another. For the great majority, however, the 
problem of how to get the books which are desired and recom¬ 
mended for mental stimulus is still an unsolved difficulty. 
There is one possible solution. It is to be found in a circulating 
library which might have its headquarters at Shanghai. This 
could have additional distributing centers at Hankow, Canton 
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and Tientsin. From these four points, books could be radiated 
to all parts of the country. If some union organization now 
existing or to be organized in the futtire, could interest itself 
in this project, it would bring a very real blessing to a large 
percentage of the 7,000 missionaries working in this country. 

Many readers find it difficult to keep their attention 
focussed upon thought-provoking books, especially those of a 
philosophical nature. Perhaps the most helpful suggestion 
which deals with this problem comes from one who has made 
large use of his reading opportunities. Whenever this particular 
person approaches a book of this nature, he first carefully 
considers the title of the volume and then very thoughtfully reads 
two times through the contents and introduction. This process 
gives a comprehensive idea of the field which the book aims to 
cover. Following this study the reader takes a sheet of paper 
and jots down five or six questions which bear upon the subject 
of the book, and which lie would like to have its contents 
answer for him. These points are indexed respectively A, B, 
C, D and K. Then the reading of the book is begun. When¬ 
ever anything is found that bears upon the first question, the 
letter A is indexed in the margin. Whenever anything cover¬ 
ing the second query is discovered, B is written opposite the 
lines, and so on. This process is followed throughout the 
book. 'When the volume is finished, the reader takes each 
question in turn and then goes through the book from the 
beginning and picks up all the references which bear upon it. 
In this wav this person has come to find larger and deeper 
interest in books which bear upon subjects which really count 
for one’s intellectual growth. 

Chance aud the casual suggestion of friends undoubtedly 
play too large a part in the selection of books which mission¬ 
aries read. Except possibly in the case of fiction, one should 
be careful about following the advice of others. It is best in 
this matter not to trust too closely to the recommendation of 
friends, for very few, if any of them, are able to prescribe for 
us unless they happen to be conversant with our individual 
problems, our present needs and our truest aspirations. 

A person should plan his reading around bis individual 
needs. He should study himself. He should ascertain clearly 
his major interests. He should outline the concrete life prob¬ 
lems for which he is interested in discovering solutions. 
With that data before him he is prepared to look for books 
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which will help him in his quest. By this method his heavier 
reading will escape the dangers of the “hit cr miss” process, 
and there will be a cohesion and unity which it has hitherto 
lacked. 


What the Chinese Are Thinking About Christianity 


The Prospect for Christianity in China* 


P. C. HSU 


E BW readers of the “Atlantic Monthly,” who have read 
the two articles written by Mr. Paul Hutchinson and 
Mr. Chang Hsin-hai on the religious condition in 
China, could have failed to take a special interest in 
the subject. Mr. Hutchinson, after a brief sketch of the 
present status of other religions in China, proceeds to say that 
the struggle between the East and the West is still on ; that 
the function of the Christian missionary is to vindicate the 
superiority of the Western civilization which in essence is 
Christian; and that as soon as the Chinese Christians get 
control of the Christian Church, that is, after the missionary 
has completely vindicated his civilization and has withdrawn, 
Christianity will advance by leaps and bounds, and will 
ultimately win the spiritual allegiance of the Chinese. In 
reply to Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Chang maintains that Chris¬ 
tianity, like a rich ugly lady, is married to the Chinese, not 
because of her own beauty or talent, but because of her 
connection with rich relations, that historically Christianity 
has been a curse to China because of its close connection with 
the selfish political actions of the European nations; that 
various branches of Christian work such as mission schools, 
good and useful as missionaries may claim, are looked upon 
by thinking Chinese with suspicion ; and that what China 
really needs is the material civilization of the West, not its 
Christianity. 

It seems clear that while both Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. 
Chang use the same word “ Christianity,’ > they mean by it 


* A paper read at the 17th Annual Coufereuce, Eastern Section, Chinese 
Students’ Alliance, U. S. A. 
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two entirely different things. To Mr. Hutchinson, Christianity 
represents the very best portion of the Western civilization, 
while to Mr. Chang, Christianity has already ceased to 
influence Western civilization, and in its name are done all 
kinds of evils, for which it is responsible. Though from the 
viewpoint of history, both are right in their statements, it is 
rather unfortunate that both have unnecessarily made “Chris¬ 
tian religion” and “Western civilization” identical terms. 
Professor Knox of Union Seminary said long ago that we must 
not identify Christianity with the so-called “Christian nations,’ 7 
nor with the Christian Churches. Historically, Christianity 
has been a mixed good. While Christianity has made Western 
civilization possible, it has also been much abused. So to 
identify the two is at once saying too much and too little. The 
post-war cry of the Christian pulpit is “to go back to the pure 
and simple gospel of Jesus Himself.” As regards the question 
of winning spiritual allegiance, it is rather too early to do any 
prophesying, though every missionary religion has the right to 
expect to accomplish this. Mr. Hutchinson will perhaps agree 
with the writer in saying that, if Christianity wins the spiritual 
allegiance of the Chinese, it will not do so on the basis of being 
a state religion, much less at the expense of truths taught by 
other religions. 

Being a Christian, the writer is keenly interested in the 
future of the Christian religion in China. Protestant Chris¬ 
tianity has been in China over a century. While in the 
estimation of the writer, it has done much good in the past, 
and is capable of doing much more in the future, it is hard to 
deny the fact that it lias many shortcomings. Besides, the 
Christian Church is facing a period of transition, viz-, from 
missionary direction to Chinese leadership and control. During 
this critical period, much fearless and clear thinking ought to 
be done so as to avoid the danger oi shipwreck. In this 
article, the writer proposes to discuss, in an impartial and 
frank spirit, some of the important problems facing the Chris¬ 
tian religion in China. Though he has no intention whatever 
of entering into controversy, he does crave the enlightenment 
that may come from any constructive criticism and frauk 
discussion. As the writer sees it, problems facing Christianity 
are of two kinds, viz., external and internal. For the former, 
he proposes to discuss its relationship with other religions, the 
Renaissance and other related topics, such as the patriotic 
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movement, the idea of free love, etc. For the latter, he 
proposes to discuss Leadership, Message and Unity. 

Other Religions. It is no exaggeration to say that 
there has been a general, religious awakening in China since 
the War. Here and there we see such indications. Among 
these the most significant are the efforts to revive Buddhism 
and Confucianism. Buddhism, hitherto a religion indifferent 
to social reform, is now, under the name of New Buddhism, 
interested in reforms of all kinds. New magazines have been 
published. At centers like Peking, Nanking, Hangchow, 
Ningpo, etc., the sale of Buddhistic literature has been pushed, 
and well-known priests and teachers are preaching daily. So 
Buddhism has now a social gospel and a social vision. Equally 
significant is. the fact that Confucianism, a religion hitherto 
practically devoid of devotional services, has built in the 
province of Shansi many self-examination halls where weekly 
services are being conducted. The writer was much impressed 
by the reform measures introduced by the Confucian General 
Yen Shih-san, when he visited Shansi a year ago. Christianity 
has every reason to rejoice in these new developments of her 
sister religions. A modern religion must put equal emphasis 
on service, and on that spiritual cultivation which makes service 
possible. Jesus said, “I come to fulfill, and not to destroy.” 
Again he said, “Those who are not against us are for us.” 
When the different religions have learned such broad-minded 
principles, we shall have happiness and peace. Even for self- 
interest, it is necessary that religions should learn the lesson 
of mutual toleration and respect. Confucianism suffered from 
its abortive attempt to make itself a state religion, and 
Buddhism is going to suffer, unless some of the New Buddhists 
abandon their present hostile attitude towards Christianity. 

Renaissance. The attitude of the Renaissauce leaders 
towards Christianity is certainly most divided. On the one 
extreme, we find men like Chen Tu-shiu, who seem to have 
studied the four gospels most thoroughly, and who are great 
admirers of the spirit and personality of Jesus. On the other 
extreme, we find men like Li Shi-tseng, who are bitterly 
opposed to Christianity, and would uot tolerate it for a 
moment. Here are a few interesting incidents in connection 
with this latter attitude. On Christmas Eve of 1919, a 
certain paper in Canton issued a special page called “The 
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Jesus Number.” It was the most virulent attack against 
Christianity that the writer has ever seen, and was distributed 
very widely. Quite contrary to the expectations of the authors, 
however, the paper only served to further the cause of Chris¬ 
tianity, as recent events in Canton have shown. Then quite 
recently, the “Young China Association,” owing to the 
strong protest of its members, had to cancel rather reluctantly, 
after its adoption, a new article in its constitution, which 
debarred men of religious faith from joining the said association. 
Quite apart from its consequences, it must be noted that such 
an attitude is quite contrary to the liberalism that these leaders 
stand for. Besides these two extreme positions, there is Chan¬ 
cellor Tsai’s idea that religion can be replaced by aesthetics. 
Now, if aesthetics can be shown to be able to do what religion 
has done, there is no reason why it should not take the place 
of religion. But the fact that there has been very little 
response to his suggestion seems to show that the number of 
those having a strong sense of appreciation for aesthetics is 
quite limited. Another significant thing is that the “ Young 
China Association,” profiting by experience, has published 
some special numbers on religious problems. Here at least is 
an attempt on the part of the Renaissance leaders to make an 
impartial study of Christianity. The enemy of Christianity is 
preconceived judgment and indifference rather than fearless 
investigation or even opposition. The Renaissance stands for 
science and democracy, Christianity stands for the same 
things, and, in addition, claims to be a vitalizing power. So 
between the Renaissance and Christianity there should be no 
conflict whatever. 

On the whole, the Renaissance and Christianity are supple¬ 
menting one another. The literary revolution which has just 
been accomplished is decidedly a help to Christianity, for it 
gives Christianity a more effective means of expression. 
Another contribution of the Renaissance to Christianity is its 
critical attitude. The writer believes that much fearless and 
critical thinking needs to be done particularly concerning the 
internal problems of the Christian Church. Such thinking can 
only result in the purification and strengthening of the Church. 
The students’ patriotic movement, which was started a little 
over two years ago, and participated in by such a large number 
of students, is now assuming a less spectacular form, viz., 
social service. It .is here that Christianity can render its 
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service to the Renaissance, because Christianity has always 
been keen in the field of social service. 

The only exception that the writer wants to take is the 
idea of free love as taught and lived by Bertrand Russell. The 
writer had an hour’s interview with Russell on the subject in 
Peking. While Russell may have some fascinating theories 
about free love, the idea, if universally adopted, must result 
in much immorality and social disorderliuess. Perhaps this 
will be the battle ground where wars will be waged between the 
constructive and destructive forces in the near future. 

So much for the external problems of Christianity. Now 
let us turn our attention to its internal problems. The first 
and the most important is the question of leadership. Have 
the mission schools produced strong Christian leaders? To 
this question, a non-Christian thinker and a missionary would 
probably give diametrically opposite answers. The truth of 
the matter is that while mission schools have produced some 
good leaders, they are mighty few in number. None of the 
often quoted names—C. T. Wang, Chang Po-liug and Feng Yu- 
bsiaug—are mission school products. The chief drawback 
with mission schools is that the principals are not Chinese, and 
often not even educational experts. As a result, the teaching of 
Chinese subjects, such as literature and history, is inadequate, 
and that of modern sciences is apt to be superficial. Of 
course there are good things to be said about mission schools. 
Mission school students are usually less subjected to moral 
temptations and are less extravagant. They usually have the 
spirit of service and self-sacrifice. The question of leader¬ 
ship is, however, broader than that of mission school edu¬ 
cation. A more important question, ‘Who is to train the 
leaders ? ’ This throws us back to the question of the function 
of missionaries. To the writer this should be the sole function 
of the missionaries. “The mission is the scaffolding, while 
the Church is the building. ” Unless the missionaries can 
successfully train leaders, how can they carry out their mission ? 
It is quite evident, however, that not every missionary can 
successfully train leaders, so a process of elimination is 
necessary. There are only two kinds of missionaries that are 
really useful, viz., those who have enough ability and experience 
to train leaders, and those who, though unable to do training, 
can do a piece of work well without the desire to dominate. 
The cry of the Church is Leadership. It is noteworthy 
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that during the recent canvasses for student volunteers, students 
of schools like Tsinghua, Nankai and the National University 
are beginning to respond. May we not also hope that Christian 
students who are studying in this country will feel it more and 
more their duty to enter into different forms of Christian work. 
Another factor that is closely related to the question is that of 
church membership. To-day the Protestant Church has a 
membership of about 350,000. While the general complaint is 
that the number is too small, the writer’s is that it is too large. 
Of these 350,000 many are “rice” Christians. They did not 
understand what it meant to be Christians when they joined. 
And after they have joined, in very few cases is tiiere any 
program for their training and development. 

The second question is the message. What is to be the 
message of the Church ? What kind of gospel should it 
proclaim? Owing to the growing influence of the liberal 
theology and social gospel, some conservative missionaries have 
organized the Bible Uuion. This Union has declared war against 
the invasion of the liberal theology, and in defense of the literal 
interpretation of the Bible. Its leaders seem to be willing to 
cause a further split, if necessary, throughout the different 
denominations that already exist. This is the most un¬ 
fortunate thing that could possibly happen to the Church. 
It is an attempt on the part of those missionaries to repeat 
the sad experiences of the Church in the West. It is 
nothing short of suicide. Of course, everybody has the right 
to be conservative or liberal as he chooses, but no one has 
the right to condemn the other, because he happens not to 
have the same point of view. The writer has no objection 
to the doctrine of Pre-millenarianism as such, but he does 
object to the attitude of the group toward others. He believes 
that there ought to be enough in common between the con¬ 
servatives and the liberals so that they could work out a 
common platform, and that all quarrel over hair-splitting 
differences is non-essential. He further believes that Chris¬ 
tianity has a real message to give to China, and that Chinese 
Christians can make a genuine contribution to the discovery, 
interpretation and presentation of that message, provided they 
are left alone by those over-confident missionaries. With that 
in view, a number of Christians in Peking formed the Truth" 
Witness Group about two years ago. The chief activity of 
the group is the publication of a monthly called Shen-ming 
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(Life) which is now in its second year. The paper contains 
many thought-provoking: articles. 

The third internal question is Unity. The existence of 
denominations has a great weakening effect. “United we 
stand, divided we fall. ” The lack of a strong united front 
accounts largely for the slow progress of the Church. There 
is no reason whatever for forcing these western divisions on 
the Church in China. Perhaps due allowances should always 
be made in view of the fact that human beings differ in their 
temperaments and points of view, but that is no justification 
for the present state of affairs. Upon the ability and extent of 
co-operation among the Christians and the churches depends 
very largely the future of Christianity in China. In this 
connection, the significance of the Chinese Church movemeut 
should not be overlooked. 

Having discussed these outstanding problems of the 
Church, the writer now wants to assure his readers that his 
attitude toward the future of Christianity is very optimistic. 
In spite of its many defects and shortcomings, the future of the 
Christian Church is full of hope. While there are missionaries 
who are either causing division or are too domineering, there 
are many more who have the right kind of attitude. Especially 
is it gratifying to note the improved quality of the younger 
missionary generation. With regards to the mission school 
education, there have also been signs of improvement. Take 
the Peking Christian University, for instance. Though only 
at its beginning, it must be recognized as one of the most 
up-to-date institutions in China. Then Chinese leaders, mission 
school products or otherwise, are more and more dedicating 
their lives to the Christian cause. Among the many Christian 
organizations, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations have been rather outstanding in bringing Church 
and .society together, in emphasizing Chinese leadership and 
control, and in promoting social service. Then think of the 
various movements in the Church that have sprung up within 
the last few years. “The China for Christ” movement, 
though just getting started, is bound to produce the effect of 
bringing the churches closer together. The Chinese Church 
movement is already appealing to many thinking Chinese. 
The Yunnan Home Missionary movemeut has amply proved 
that the Chiuese Christians are capable of carrying on Christian 
work themselves. Dr. C. Y. Cheng said: “We have every 
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reason to be thankful to the good Lord for His guiding hand 
in this young missionary movement which has already made a 
good beginning. As we are now entering another year of 
service, we have even greater faith and larger expectation for 
the work.” Then think of the significance of the National 
Christian Conference next spring, to which Mr. Paul Hutchinson 
has already referred, of which fifty per cent of the delegates 
will be Chinese, whereas in the 1907 Conference, only fourteen 
years ago, there were no Chinese delegates at all ! Last, but not 
least, is the fact that the “ World’s Student Christian Federa¬ 
tion” is going to hold its convention next spring in China for 
the first time. As a result of the Convention, it is hoped that a 
real Christian nation-wide student movement will be launched, 
which will soon make its influence felt. It is also hoped that 
Christian scholars, thinkers and leaders of international reputa¬ 
tion, who will attend the conference, will lecture to thinking 
groups on the fundamentals of the Christian religion. 

So the future of the Christian religion in China is very 
promising. As to whether it is going to win the spiritual 
allegiance of the Chinese, the writer refrains from prophesying. 
In any case there is something that cannot be gainsaid, if a 
religion should succeed in winning the spiritual allegiance of a 
people, it must be due to its intrinsic value and to the mission¬ 
ary spirit of its believers. May we, therefore, in conclusion lay 
down the following principles which might serve for guidance : 

1. We must not identify Christianity with the so-called 
Christian nations, nor with the Christian Churches. 

2. In cases where there are several religions together, no 
religion should try to make itself a state religion, or seek self- 
glorification by any means whatever. 

3. In cases where there are several religions together, a 
spirit of mutual tolerance a?id appreciation is essential. 

4. Religion must generate moral dynamic power, and this 
power must be directed into channels of social service. 

5. Renaissance and religion should supplement each 
other. The enemy of truth is not fearless investigation, nor 
opposition, but preconceived judgment and indifference. 

6. Religion must hold up high moral ideas. It will not 
tolerate what is immoral. 

7. Religion must he indigenous in its leadership, message 
and organization : lack of unity has a weakening effect. 

8. Whether a religion is going to win the spiritual 
allegiance of a people depends entirely on its intrinsic value 
and the missionary spirit of its believers. 
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Exercise and Health 

JOHN. A. SNELL, M.D. * 

0 r ~ mm NE of the many things with which the war brought us 
face to face was our physical fitness or lack of fitness for 
___ the strain and tension of the great struggle. The 
physical condition of the individual either included him 
or excluded him from the active ranks. It was not only the 
individual soldier’s physical fitness that was put to the test, but 
more than ever before in the history of the world it was the 
physical efficiency of the nations as a whole of each individual 
citizen that caused the balance of enduring power. The 90% 
and 100% men were put in the fore ranks, while the 40% and 
50% men were dragging on behind in the bread line. This 
is just as true in every walk of life but has never before been so 
keenly appreciated as during and since the great world struggle. 
We must be physically fit for life’s struggle or we fall by the 
wayside. In education, the physical is now being given equal 
rank with the mental and spiritual. It is an axiom of life that 
one’s degree of success cannot exceed his degree of physical 
efficiency. How often we are called upon to mourn the loss of 
a promising soul just as he is apparently ready to launch forth 
on a brilliant career. We had overlooked the heavy weight of 
poor health that was holding him back. 

In fact, is not the physical of first and foremost importance, 
for without it of what value is a grand education and of what 
worth to his fellow men is the beautiful soul ? Health is first, 
for all else depends upon it. It occupies that same place in life 
that love occupies in our religion, without it all is but “sound¬ 
ing brass or clanging cymbal.” 

In speaking of physical fitness and health we are not 
dealing with the professional athlete, the prize fighter or the 
acrobat. These are professions the same as we have a profession, 
and health occupies the same relation to them as to us. It 
might be more emphatic to put it that health means the same 
to us as to them, and if we should give it the same attention as 
the professional athlete does, we might have the same degree of 
perfection in our profession. We have all admired a mighty 
American engine as it stood at the head of a long trans- 


*Read before the Soochow Literary Association. 
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continental train throbbing with power ready to go forward at the 
command of its engineer. The slightest defect sends it to the 
repair shop and when physically unfit to the scrap heap. If it 
starts on its long journey with an imperfection, much is at stake. 
It will soon fall behind schedule time; it is more liable to 
accident or wreck; lives are endangered. Just so it is‘ with 
the human body. He who leaves little repairs undone, who 
fails to properly oil the machinery, does not know at what time 
he will be suddenly put into the physical scrap heap. 

What makes the great airplane glide along with such 
beauty and power? What causes it to all of a sudden come 
crashing to the earth ? It is all in the engine. We are each 
given an engine when put on this earth, and if that engine is 
always given its proper care it will live its natural life and 
enable us to do what our Creator wants us to do here before we 
join the great throng. If the engineer neglects his engine and 
the train is wrecked, he is liable in the eyes of the law for 
criminal carelessness. Are we to be any the less responsible in 
the eyes of our Ruler if we neglect the machine which he has 
given us to perform our work ? Many of us will be surprised 
when we have our record sheet put before us in the judgment 
day. It will not be the lies we have told or the manner in 
which we have abused others that will be most prominent, but 
it is liable to be “Failure because of neglect of the engine.’* 

A proper discussion of the care of this engine of ours would 
fill a volume of no few pages, but to-day I propose to only 
briefly deal with one of the essentials, but it is the one which 
keeps the engine out of the repair shop and eliminates that 10% 
or 20% loss of power due to friction, poor oiling, leaking valves, 
etc.— EXERCISE. 

In dealing with this question, I mean to narrow it down 
and apply it only to our lives as we live them here ou the 
mission field. I am not thinking of men in other walks of life, 
though all I say may be applied in very much the same way 
to all professions. It is specially the busy missionary I have in 
mind, not the one who thinks he is busy and talks about being 
busy, but the one who is absorbed mind, soul and body in this 
taxing work he is undertaking. He is the one who needs more 
than any one else to guard his health and keep the physical at 
100 %. 

Iu a sense, all physical movements constitute exercise; 
chewing our food exercises the muscles of mastication; walking 
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to and from our work exercises a certain group of muscles; 
whatever daily duties we perform give a certain amount to 
muscular exercise. The question remains, Is this sufficient for 
proper working of the body and mind ? Very few of us have 
work of such a nature that we get the proper amount or kind 
of exercise which is required for our best mental and physical 
efficiency. How many of us have to walk more than five 
minutes to reach our work ? And the fact we are so close to 
our work prevents us from being mentally free from its cares 
and responsibilities at all during the twenty-four hours. 
Another reason for more real physical exercise. How many of 
us have physical work attached to our daily routine ? The 
most of us need to seek some special exercise for the sake ot 
keeping the body fit. Many of the exercises that have been pre¬ 
scribed for physical development are worthless. Gymnasiums 
lined with weights and pulley ropes are now relics of the past. 
The performing of physical and acrobatic stunts belongs to the 
professional and are not needed in our daily routine. The 
exercise we need is that which will keep the cylinders clean 
and bright, that will properly distribute the oil over the entire 
machine, that will prevent gumming up of those parts of the 
engine not brought iuto play by the daily routine. Where 
are the vital parts of our machine? Between the shoulders 
and hips. That is where the bearings become gummed with 
tubercular deposits, that is where dirt and foreign substances 
fill up the exhaust, that is where the piston becomes rusty and 
the cylinder clogs with waste, that is where the great life pump 
carries on rythmically twenty-four hours per day. Our engine 
is located in the trunk like the automobile carries its vital parts 
under the hood. 

This brings us to ask what is really the best exercise to 
keep these vital parts properly performing their daily duties. 
We have to carry on every day. Our engine has to work in 
some way twenty-four hours out of the day. How, then, keep it 
in the best trim all the time ? Watch the animal nature in 
yourself for a little while. After sitting around for a few hours 
you will involuntarily get up and stretch and yawn. And you 
feel much better for it. It seems to wake up the whole system 
and call forth its best. Watch how often the dog and cat will 
stretch themselves. Walter Camp, the famous athletic director 
of Yale and physical director for the Navy duriug the war, has 
taken this idea and built up a system of muscle stretching 
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exercises which put new life and vim into the daily work and 

which keep the engine out of the repair shop for much longer 

periods. His “Daily Dozen,” as he calls the system, was 

thoroughly tried out during the war and has since been 

introduced into civilian life. The members of the Cabinet 

and raanv over-worked officials tried it out and found more 
* 

and better hours could be put in at the hard tasks. Commercial 
organizations tried it out. At noon for fifteen minutes the 
entire force would be taken out on the open roof and go 
through the set up exercise. Immediate and marked reduc¬ 
tions would be noticed in the absentees for sickness. 

The system is well adapted to large groups and equally as 
well adapted to the individual. It requires no apparatus, no 
teacher and only a free use of fresh air. It requires a minimum 
of time and gives a maximum of results. It is good for old 
and young. It is like the old-time religion, “It is good 
enough for everybody.” 

This system stretches and works the entire muscular 
system and most especially that which covers the engine, those 
parts which are least used in the routine work of the day. 
Our arms and legs will usually have sufficient exercise in the 
ordinary daily routine but the trunk does not get auy. The 
lungs are filled into every crack and crevice and the ordinarily 
unused parts of our engine are brought into play, cleansed of 
their stale air and made to contribute their part to the force 
of the machine. The liver and spleen are stirred up and the 
stagnant blood is forced out of them aud sent on to attend to 
its proper life-distributing business instead of breeding disease. 
It works on the great and wonderful digestive track, oils it 
up, keeps it properly active and prevents its becoming a 
cesspool. The heart is massaged and the stagnant blood pools 
over the body are made into running streams. 

Is this system of setting up exercises all sufficient in 
itself? I think not, aud Mr. Camp does not claim it to be. 
To its twice or three times daily use should be added an hour 
or two of tennis, bard walking, golfing, rowing or hunting 
every week. These more strenuous occasions are like opening 
Up the engine wide and giving it full liberty once in a while. 
They also do something which the daily set up fails to do, give 
that mental change and forgetfulness of responsibility which 
enables one to better bear the responsibility when in the 
harness. Every missionary should have some kind of a hobby, 
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entirely different from his regular job, one which takes him 
out into the open and gives him good exercise of body and 
mental relaxation. Such kind of exercise is without value in 
the maintenance of good health, and especially in warding off 
that most subtle and dangerous of all maladies— Nervousness. 

Too many depend for all of their exercise on the occasional 
game of tenuis, the long walk or the semi-occasional relaxing 
outing. These we need, but the most important is the regular 
daily attention to the engine, the cleaning up and oiling of its 
vital parts. This is done only by systematic daily exercises. 

Some may desire a little more strenuous exercise than 
Walter Camp's “Daily Dozen” offers. To such I would 
recommend the selection of certain movements in what is 
known as Chinese boxing. This gives the arms aud legs more 
work and less of the deep breathing and movements, which oil 
up the vital parts. One can very quickly become quite fa¬ 
tigued with this performance. That is the objection to it and I 
would feel more like placing it in a class with tennis aud ball 
playing rather than recommending it for the morning and 
evening set up. We want to avoid physical fatigue in our 
daily exercise. We need only enough exercises to keep the 
body fit and the engine in good working order. Just euough 
to keep off surplus fat and undesirable protuberances. The 
“Daily Dozen” is one of the best anti-fat remedies in existence. 

THE DAILY DOZEN 

The following directions are reprinted, for your con¬ 
venience, from Collier’s of June 5. The first three exercises 
are intended for use wherever the Daily Dozen is taken in 
groups with a leader. They are to improve the carriage and 
the poise, and especially to develop quick co-ordination. The 
men are sent through the motions upon orders of the leader, 
who will sometimes make a false motion to see if the men are 
following orders or merely watching him. This practice can 
also be followed even where there are only two taking the 
exercises together, each acting alternately as leader. The 
remaining nine exercises are for use individually or in groups. 
If you find they fatigue you, cut down the number of repeti¬ 
tions of each movement. 

1 Hands: Stand erect, arms hanging at sides, heels 
slightly separated, feet pointing straight ahead. 

2 Hips : As before, but with hands on hips. 
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3 Head : Arms up, hands meet with fingers just touching 
each other at back of head. 



v —Grind 


4 Grind : Arms outstretched straight 
from shoulders—called the “cross” posi¬ 
tion. Turn palms upward ; make six-inch 
circles with hands, five times forward, five 
backward ; keep arms stiff. 



5 -(irate 


5 Grate : Arms at “ cross ” position; 
palms down. Lift arms very slowly to 
angle of about forty-five degrees, inhaling ; 
bring them down slowly to shoulder posi¬ 
tion, exhaling. Repeat ten times. 



6 — Grasp 

Come back slowly 
Repeat ten times. 


6 Grasp: Let fingers of both hands 
meet at back of neck. Bend neck back. 
Bend body forward very slowly from waist, 
keeping head up, neck bent back ; eyes 


fixed on 
to first 


object height 
position ; then 


of man’s eyes, 
bend backward. 



7—Croud 


right hand crawl 
each hand. 


7 Crawl: Stand at “cross” position. 
Raise right arm; let left drop at side. 
Then let left crawl slowly down toward the 
knee, at same time curving right arm 
over head until fingers touch left side of 
neck. Return to “cross” position and let 
and left curl over head. Five times with 


8 Curl: Stand at “cross” position. 
Clench fists. Begin to inhale deeply while 
lowering arms and bringing them slowly 
forward, bent at elbow ; curl arms around 
until fists come under armpits, Bend head 
s-C'.ri and shoulders backward as inhalation is 

completed. Loosen hands and push straight forward, beginning 
to exhale. Bend forward from waist, exhaling, and letting 
hands come back across hips ; continue movement uutil, as you 
remain bent, the arms are raised behind you. Begin to inhale 
again as you return to “cross” position, ready to repeat. 
Ten times. 
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9 Crouch: “ Cross” position, feet 
18 inches apart. Raise on toes; keep arms 
out. Squat slowly down as far as you can, 
inhaling. Come up slowly, exhaling, and 
letting heels touch floor as you rise. Five 
times. 


io Wave: “Cross” position. Raise 
arms, bending wrists until fingers touch 
above head. Briug both arms against 
headjwith .'snap movement. Moving only 
from zvaist, bend forward slightly, then to 
right, then backward, then to left, and 
continue until you are making a circle 
with your clasped hands extended above 
head. Repeat five times in each direction, reversing circle 
after first five. 



! fl — F/arc 



U-Weave 


ii Weave: “Cross” position, feet 
apart. Raise right arm, keeping eyes on 
it as it goes up", bend left knee and lower 
left arm until fingers touch floor between 
feet. Back slowly to “cross” position 
and reverse. Five times for each hand. 


12 Wing: “Cross” position. Ex¬ 
hale, bringing arms straight out before 
you. Continuing exhalation, swing arms 
down and back, bending forward slowly 
from waist. Continue bending forward, 
pushing arms back and letting breath out 
as movement is completed. Keep head up and eyes forward. 
Now inhale as you go back slowly to “cross” position. 
Repeat ten times. 

Sleeplessness is quite often due to mental fatigue and 
physical lethargy. If yon sleep poorly take a good round of 
15 minutes in the open air just before going to bed. This 
supplemented by a hot bath will make any one sleep most 
peacefully. 

Do you ever get the “twitches” or the “jimjams”? 
Right there and then go out into the open and go through the 
“Daily Dozen ” and you will forget about nervousness. Spend 
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15 minutes night and morning on these exercises and you will 
soon be rid of your nervous feelings. 

One other form of exercise I should mention. Some insist 
011 apparatus. For such and all others I have one to recom¬ 
mend. It consists of a shower bath or tub of cold or hot 
water and a good turkish towel. Go into the water, apply a 
little soap and then use all the strength and force you like 
pulling the turkish towel over the body. No ^better set of 
pulleys was ever put on the market. It should be used daily. 

To all of this, add a happy and joyous disposition, a busy 
mind and you will be a successful and not a broken-down 
missionary. 


The Logic of Moh Tih 

SUII HU 

(Continued from page 758, November 192r) 
Chapter II. The three Laws of Reasoning 


argumentation. This may be called the “Method of 
Three Laws.” Said Moh Tih; “In reasoning about things, 
there is needed a standard form. Reasoning without * A a 
standard form is like calculating the time of day and night 011 
a constantly shifting dial, and cannot lead to dear knowledge 
of the distinctions between right and wrong, good and evil. 
Therefore, in reasoning and argumentation there must be three 

laws. What are the three laws?.(1) There must be a 

basis or foundation ; (2) There must be a general survey ; 
(3) There must be practical application. 

“Where to find the foundation (say, of a theory)? Find 
it in a study of the experiences of the wisest men of the past. 

“How to take a general survey of it? Survey it by 
examining (its compatibility with) the facts of the actual 
experience of the people, 

“How to apply it? Put it into law and governmental 
policy, and see whether or not it is conductive to the welfare of 
the State and of the- people. 


H ""'“" , '|AVING stated the essential characteristics of Moh Tib’s 
method, we shall now take up his theory of dialectics, 
that is, his conception of the method of reasoning and 
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“ These are what I call the Three L,aws of Reasoning.” * 
While the order of the first and second laws is sometimes 
reversed, the third, namely the law of practical application, is 
always the final test. The statement of the whole method as 
quoted above needs little amplification on my part. So I shall 
confine myself to the task of illustrating Moll Till’s application 
of the method by quoting in extenso the arguments he employed, 
first, in disproving Fatalism, and, second, in proving the exist¬ 
ence of spirits of the dead. 

I. 

In his arguments against fatalism or determinism, Moh 
Tih said : “ There are some men who hold that there is fate. 
Why do they not try to look into the facts of the wise rulers of 
the past? When King Cheh (1818-1784 B- C. ) had ruined 
the kingdom, Kiug Tang (1783-1753 B. C.) took over the 
kingdom and again restored it to order and prosperity. When 
King Chou (1154-1123 B, C.) had again brought the kingdom 
to ruin, King Wu took it over, and restored it once more 
to order and peace. The same kingdom and the same people 
found peace and prosperity under a Tang or a Wu, and disorder 
and ruin under a Cheh or a Sbou. How can one say that 
things are pre-determined ? 

“Why not again look into the written records of past 
rulers ? . . .Is there any statement in their laws, . . . penal 
codes, . . . and ordinances, ... to the effect that blessings 
cannot be asked for, and catastrophes cannot be averted, that 
reverence and piety avail not, and cruelty is harmless? . . .”f 
The second law, that of examining the compatibility of 
any theory with the facts of experience, is not quite applicable 
to an abstract subject like determinism. Moh Tih made re¬ 
ference to it only when Fate was spoken of as a personified 
deity. He said: “My views of the existence or the non¬ 
existence of anything are based on what the actual experiences 
of the eyes and ears of the people hold to be existent or non¬ 
existent. What has been seen or heard, I call existent. What 
has never been seen or heard, I call non-existent.” t On this 
ground he rejects the theory of the existence of Fate. We 

* Ch. 28. The same laws appear in Chapters 29 and 30. The statement of 
these laws in Chapter 29 has slightly suffered later corruption. The other two 
chapters agree exactly, Cf. Ch. 4 and also Ck. 10. 

tCh.28. 

t CU. 29. 
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shall have occasion to recur to this view of 4 ‘the facts of 
experience” as a determining factor in knowledge. 

But the most important of all the three laws of reasoning 
is, after all, the law of practical consequences. Thus we are 
told that fatalism must be condemned, because it teaches that 
11 men receive honors from the government not because they 
deserve them, but because it is pre-deslined that they should 
receive them ; and that punishments, too, are pre-determined 
by fate and have nothing to do with the evils men do.” Such 
teachings would naturally result in a state of affairs in which 
“government officials will steal and rob, soldiers will desert 
their posts, and rulers will have no one to rely on in time of 
peril.” * Furthermore, determinism discourages industry, 
encourages negligence, and is responsible for much of the 
poverty and misery of the world. The people whom laziness 
and indulgence have placed in poverty and destitution, will 
refuse to attribute their misery to their own faults but to fate. 
Similarly, those rulers whose negligence and licentious living 
have brought about the ruin of their principalities, will also 
lay the whole blame not on themselves but on fate.f Finally, 
determinism is incompatible with all efforts of education. 
“Teaching people to learn, and preaching the doctrine of fatal¬ 
ism, is like telling a man to cover his head, and at the same 
time to uncover it”! 

II. 

So much for a typical case of negative argumentation. 
His arguments in support of his theory of spirits of the dead are 
still more instructive in that they show more clearly the 
strength and weakness of the three laws of reasoning. Here Moh 
Tih begins with the second law, that is, with “the facts of 
experience. ’ ’ He argues that, in order to find out the existence or 
non-existence of anything, we must first find out whether “ actual 
experiences of the ears and eyes of the people ’ ’ lend support to the 
belief of its existence or of its non-existence. “ If some people 
have seen or heard it, it is to be held as existent. If none has seen 
or heard it, it is to be held as non-existent.” With this 
general statement, he ask?, his opponent to inquire of the 
multitude of men who have seen spirits, and to read the records 
of historic personages who have seen the same. 


* Ch. 28. 
t Ibid. 
t Ch, 40: 6. 
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After long citations from various historical records, he 
turns to the first law and says: “If you think the facts of the 
ears and eyes of the masses are no sufficient evidences, why not 
then look into the facts of the wisest men of the past?” 
Thereupon he produces numerous passages from the decrees, 
ordinances, laws, institutes, hymns, etc., of the ancient dynasties, 
to show that they all assumed either explicitly or implicitly 
the existence of spirits. 

Finally, recourse is made to the third law, and appeal is 
made to what one is tempted to term “the will to believe.” 
“If,” says Moh Tib, “there are ghosts and spirits, then our 
sacrifices are offered to feed and feast our own (dead) fathers, 
mother, brothers, and sisters. Is that not a very fine thing? 
And even if there be no ghosts and spirits, we are at most 
spending a littlebnoney on our offerings. Even so, we do not 
waste it in the sense of throwing it into the ditch. We can 
still gather our relatives and neighbours, and participate in the 
enjoyment of the sacrificial victuals and drinks. Therefore, 
even if there be no ghosts nor spirits, this (the belief?) may 
still enable us to enjoy conviviality and give pleasure to our 
relations and neighbors.”* 

After an interval of over two thousand years, these words 
must sound exceedingly trivial to many. My object in re¬ 
producing them here is to show how the religious temperament 
of a thinker could influence him to employ his pragmatic 
method for the justification of such a theory as that of ghosts. 
And that after he had employed the very same method to 
destroy the theory of determinism ! Might it not be possible 
that such attempts to justify a conception the validity of which 
has not been seriously subjected to the pragmatic test, have 
been one of the causes which conspired to discredit Mohism in 
the later days of materialism and atheism? (f See footnote on 
page 26.) 

*Ch. 26. Cf. eh. 40: 7, where Moh-Tih said: “ The wise rulers of the 
past have always believed in the doctrine that ghosts and spirits have intelli¬ 
gence and are capable of blessing and cursing men. They held the doctrine 
of “ blessedness and unblessedness,” and therefore order and peace prevailed 
under their reign.” 

f Cf. Professor Dewey's criticism of James: “Does Mr. James employ 
the pragmatic method to discover the value in terms of consequences in life 
of some formula which has its logical content already fixed ; or does he 
employ it to criticize and revise, and, ultimately, to constitute the meaning 
of that formula ? If it is the first, there is danger that the pragmatic method 
will be employed to vivify, if not validate, doctrines which in themselves are 
pieces of rationalistic metaphysics, not inherently pragmatic.” (Essays in 
Experimental Logic, p. 313.) 
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To return to our main subject. Moh Tih’s Three Laws 
of Reasoning may be summed up as requiring tests of truth 
of any given conception, (i) compatibility with the best of the 
established conceptions; (2) consistency with the facts of the 

experience of the people ; and (3) its conductiveness to desirable 
ends when put into practical operation. We shall devote 
the remainder of this chapter to a critical examination of the 
three laws in the light of their operation, as shown in the two 
cases of argumentation given above. 

We shall begin with the third law, namely, that of 
practical consequences. We have already pointed out the 
danger of employing the pragmatic method to justify concep¬ 
tions the logical validity of which is of a doubtful character. 
Aside from that, there is danger of construing the “practical ” 
in a too narrow sense, in the sense of the immediately useful. 
Moh Tih was not unaware of the quantitative difference of 
consequences. The test should be based on what is practically 
useful for “the greatest number.” Thus, speaking of the 
evil consequences of war, Moh Tih said: “Though four or 
five nations have profited by war, that does not make war a 
practical (jff) policy. Let us take an illustration from the pro¬ 
fession of medicine. Here is a medicine which cures four or 
five out of ten thousand patients to whom it has been applied. 
We cannot, therefore, call it a practical (jff) medicine. No 
dutiful son will apply it to his parent, nor will a faithful 
servant apply it to his master.”* 

Moh Tih, however, seems to have on certain occasions 
ignored the qualitative distinction between consequences, by 
which is here meant the difference between that which is im¬ 
mediately practical and that the practical worth of which can¬ 
not be immediately seen. There is a tradition that Moh Tih 
spent three years in making a wooden bird which, when com¬ 
pleted, flew up into the air and remained there the whole day, 
and then, falling to the ground, was dashed to pieces. Upon 
being congratulated on his new invention, Moh Tih said : “I 
would rather make the axle of a vehicle which can be made 
out of a small piece of wo<*d in a short time and which, when 
finished, can bear the weight of thirty tons Cg).” t If the 

* Cb. 18. 

t This story is told in many books. The one here reproduced is taken 
from Han Fei Tze , Ch. 32, II, i, 3. Cf. Lieh Tze, C!h. V, and Hid Nan Tze, 
Ch. XI. In Moh Tze, Ch. 41, 22, however, the invention is attributed to 
Kung Shn, the great engineer of the time. 
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story be true, Moh Till should certainly be held responsible 
for having retarded mankind’s conquest of the air for over two 
thousand years ! Another and more instructive example of 
this too narrow conceptiou of the practical is found in his 
advocacy of the abolition of -music. He argued that music was 
an unnecessary expenditure of money ; could not relieve the 
poverty and misery of the people, nor could it help to defend 
a nation ; and that it made people idle and extravagant.* * He 
was asked by Chen Fan, a Confucian, “Your theory of the 
abolition of music may be likened to saying that a horse must 
run without rest and that a bow must always remain drawn to its 
full strength without release. Is not that too much for befogs 
of blood and breath ? ” To this question, a pragmatic one, Moh 
Tih could not give a satisfactory reply, f But his attacks on 
music and the ascetic influence of his school in general have 
probably done considerable damage to the aesthetic phase of 
ancient Chinese culture. In spite of all the vehement emphasis 
which Confucianism has placed on the moralizing and socializ¬ 
ing power of music, the artistic development of ancient China 
was arrested for many centuries to come, until it received a 
fresh impetus from the religious art of India. There may have 
been many reasons, economic, religious, and otherwise, for this 
unnatural arrest of growth. It is not improbable that Moh ism 
was one of the causes.^ 

So much for my criticism of the perils attached to an 
uncritical use of the pragmatic method. As to the indisputable 
merits of the method itself, I think sufficient justice has been 
done to them in the preceding chapter. 

We may now take up the second law which purports to 
test a conception by the “ facts of the ears and eyes of the 
people.” From the two examples given above, namely, the 
case of ghosts and of fate, it is apparent that Moh Till’s 
conception of the observation of the senses is not quite 
sound. For he accepted the existence of ghosts and rejected 
that of fate, all on the assumption that what has been seen 
or heard is real, and what has never been seen or heard is 

• 

* Cb. 27. It must be remembered that Mob Till was also the founder of a 
religion which taught and practiced self-denial and asceticism. His aversion 
to music was probably due to his religious temperament rather than any 
pragmatic consideration. 

tCh.7. 

t For a splendid criticism of Moh Tih’s theory in this regard, see Hsun Tze, 
Chapters X and XX. 
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unreal.* Such a view of observation ignores the possibility 
of error and hallucination and the other limitations of sense 
observation. Some may say that Moh Tih probably meant that 
errors and hallucinations were real to those who experienced 
them. But that seems to be an anachronism which finds no 
textual evidence to substantiate it. 

But this must not blind us to the historical importance of 
Moh Tih’s recognition of the value of personal observation. 
We have seen that Confucianism had conceived of the 
universal as having originated in the minds of the competent 
observers, the sages, who, to use the words of the Book of 
Change , “ purifying their thoughts, retiring to privacy, and 
(mentally) experiencing with the people all good and evil . . . 
thereby understood the ways of Nature and the affairs of the 
people and created that wonderful thing (i.e., the Book of 
Change) in anticipation of its use by the people.” The method 
was purely rationalistic. We have also seen that the Confucian 
theory of knowledge begins not with experience but with 
learning, that is, with acquiring ready-made knowledge. It 
was as a protest against such rationalism and 4 * classicism ” 
that Moh Tih’s reliance on direct observation was historically 
of no small significance. It broke away from old procedure 
best characterized in Lao Tze’s words ; 

“ The world may be known 
Without ever crossing one’s gate. 

Nor need one peep through the window 
In order Nature’s course to contemplate. 

The farther one goes, 

The less one knows.” 

In short, Moh Tih’s theory of direct observation, crude 
though it was, marked the beginning of Chinese empiricism, 
the development of which forms the substance of the subsequent 
chapters. 

Turning to the first law of reasoning, we may ask, Why 
should a radical thinker like Moh Tih place so much reliance 
on “the experiences of the wisest men of the past” ? Did he 
no^. contradict his own pragmatic method by upholding the 
principles of the wise ancients as a test of truth ? To answer 
these questions, it is necessary first to understand Moh Tih’s con- 

♦Compare J. S. Mill’s Utilitarianism , Cb. 4: “ The only proof capable 
of being given that au object is visible is that people actually see it. The 
only proof that a sound is audible is that people hear it: and so of the other 
sources of our experience.” 
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ception of the use of general truths as means of prediction, 
that is, as guiding principles for future action. 

Upon being told that while the past might be known it 
was impossible to know the future, Mob Tib said : “ Suppose, 

Sir, your parents were in peril a hundred li (about thirty miles) 
from here; and suppose you were expected to reach them iu a 
day or they would perish. Suppose at this critical moment, 
you found a strong carriage with excellent horses and another 
carriage with angular wheels and sickly horses. Which would 
you choose—the strong carriage with the good horses, or the 
one with angular wheels and sickly horses?” The answer 
was: “I would surely take the strong carriage with good 
horses so that I might arrive there without delay.” “Where¬ 
fore,” said Mob Tib, “did you say then that the future could 
not be known ?”* This conception of prediction is essentially 
sound. Prediction is possible wherever the modes of behavior 
of all the factors entering into a future action are known and 
can be calculated. That good horses travel faster than sickly 
ones ; that arsenic is poisonous; that fire burns, etc.,—all these 
are aids to prediction and guides for action. Herein lies the 
usefulness of all general truths, scientific laws, etc. 

Now the experiences of the wisest men of the past as 
embodied in historical records belong to the same category. 
History has shown that certain ways of action, certain policies 
of state, certain beliefs, have brought beneficial consequences, 
while others have resulted in ruin and degeneration. Why, 
then, should we not profit by the lessons of history and learn to 
practice the beneficial and avoid the ruinous acts ? This, I 
believe, was the true meaning of Mob Tib’s first law of reason¬ 
ing—which is elsewhere stated ‘as follows: 

“Any saying or action which agrees with (the words or 
action of) the wisest kings of the great dynasties, namely, Yao, 
Shun, Yu, Tang, Wen, and Wu, should be practiced. And 
any saying or action which agrees with (that of) the wicked 
kings of those dynasties, namely, Cheh, Chou, You, and Vi, 
should be avoided. ”f To Moh Tih, as to any Chinese to-day, 
these names stand for very definite thiugs : the first group for 
certain very definite virtues and policies which have produced 
certain definite results; the second group for certain very 
definite vices and practices which have ruined kingdoms and 


*Ch. 41: 18. 
fCh. 39: 4. 
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brought their agents to eternal condemnation. In this sense, 
Moh Till’s insistence on the experiences of the past, on con¬ 
sistency with the opinions of wise ancients, as a test of truth, 
was in no way contradictory to his pragmatic method. To 
test a conception by its compatibility with the experiences of 
the wisest men of the past is the same as testing it by compar¬ 
ing it with other conceptions, the practical consequences of 
which history has already proved. 

Herein, it may be noted, lies the positive use of Moh Tib's 
philosophical method. While always stressing practical con¬ 
sequences and always criticizing the Confuciatis for their fond¬ 
ness for abstract names and principles regardless of their results 
in life, Moh Tih himself, too, was seeking to build up a system 
of uuiversaJs, a system of pragmatically tested and authorita¬ 
tively established truths tor the guidance of individual conduct 
and the regulation of society and the State. To repeat his 
own statement quoted in the preceding chapter, “Any principle 
which can elevate conduct should be perpetuated.” To per¬ 
petuate (^;) a general principle is to work it into our habits, 
to generalize it as widely as possible, to establish it as a uni¬ 
versal law. 11 Anyone who acts must have some rule of action. 
No one can accomplish anything without some rule of action 
. . . . Even the artisans have their standards of action. They 
make squares by a try-square ; circles by compasses .... All 
artisans, skilful or stupid, conform to these standards. While 
the skilful ones may hit upon them (without actually using 
them), the unskilful ones may thus be enabled to work accord¬ 
ing to these standards, and to accomplish much more than if 
they worked without them.”* 

Thus the method of Moh Tih, while it emphasizes practical 
consequences, aims at something quite different from the par¬ 
ticular consequences. It aims at the formation of a system of 
universal laws of action. This idea had great iuflueuce on 
Moh Tib’s political and religious views. In politics, he desired 
to see a unitary sovereignity and a universal system of laws ; 
in religion, he taught the Will of Heaven as the most universal 
standard of right and wrong. An examination of his politico- 
religious doctrine known as the doctrine of “ Agreeing Upward ” 
(is (Pi or ±. lei), that is, agreeing with the most universal, will 
better show the practical implications of Moh Tib’s attitude 
toward universals. 


*Ch. 4. 
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This doctrine begins with a state of nature, a pre-political 
state, in which “ each man has his own notion of right. There¬ 
fore one man has one notion of right, two men have two notions 
of right, and ten men have ten notions of right. The more 
men there are, the more conceptions of right will there be. 
Consequently, each man approves his own notion of right and 
denounces every other man’s. So they denounce one another.” 
The result is what Hobbes called “a war of all against all.’ 7 
“The world becomes an anarchy of birds and beasts.” Then 
the people begin to “realize that all the evils of disorder are 
the results of the lack of a common judge of what is right, 
(|g§ IE S) who shall unify the people’s diversified notions of 
right.” They therefore proceed to select the wisest and ablest 
man among them and elect him to be the “Son of Heaven,” 
and they also elect other wise and able men to act as his 
assistants in the capacity of ministers, vassal lords, local magis¬ 
trates, etc. This is the origin of government :* government 
originates in the need for a common judge of right. 

The common judge of right having been established, the 
Son of Heaven then issues his proclamation to the people, 
saying, “When you do not agree with a notion of right, you 
must all tell it to your superiors. What your superiors approve, 
you must all approve. What your superiors disapprove, you 
must all disapprove.” The fundamental law is “ to agree up¬ 
ward and net downward or sidewise.” (Jfi, jp] j|0 vp "]* Jfc). 
So a district is well governed when the district magistrate “can 
unify all the notions of right of that district.” So a state is 
well governed when the prince “can unify all the notions of 
right in his state.” So the empire is well governed when the 
Son of Heaven “can unify all the notions of right in the 
empire.” 

But Moll Till would not stop here. “If all the people 
were unified in the Son of Heaven, and not in Heaven itself, 
then there might yet be calamities.”y 

This leads to his theory of the Will of Heaven which is 
the highest standard of right. The Will of Heaven is con- 

*Tbis repudiates the divine rights theor}' of the Confucians which is 
expressed in the Shu King , “Heaven planted men on earth and gave them 
rulers and teachers.” Note also that Moh Tih conceived of the first govern¬ 
ment as elected by the people. The latter Mohists developed a contract 
theory of the origin of the state, holding that “ a ruler rules by right on an 
agreement between the subjects.” (Ch. 33, 34.) 

fCh, 11; cf. Chs. 12 and 13. 
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ceived to consist in a desire to love and benefit all men, which 
is proved by the fact that Heaven itself blesses all men who 
love or s e another, and punishes all men who injure one another. 
“The Will of Heaven is to me/’ says the founder of Mohism, 
“ what the compasses and the try-square are to the artisan. The 
artisan judges all circles and squares by his compasses and try- 
square, saying, ‘That which agrees with ray standard is right, 
and that which does not is wrong. ’ Now there are teachers in our 
age who write numberless books and make numberless speeches, 
persuading all classes of men from the princes to the student. 
But they are all far from true love and righteousness. I know 
it is so, because I have found the best standard whereby to 
judge them.”* 

*Ch. 23. Cf. Ch, 4, 23, and 25. 


promotion of Jntercession on Bebalf of tbe 
Chinese CCburcb anb tbe IHational Christian 

Conference 


[Until the National Christian Conference we have allocated 
two pages for the use of the Prayer Committee appointed in 
connection with Preparations for the Conference. These two pages 
will take the place of the page on “ Intercession.’ ’ A recent survey 
of the opinion of our contributors did not indicate that the Interces¬ 
sion page was prominent in their thinking, and we would like to 
have our readers tell us whether, after the National Christian 
Conference, it should be resumed or dropped, or in what way 
changed, if continued.— Editor.] 


Machinery without power is dead weight in the work of the 
Church as well as in tbe work of the industrial world. 

LIGHT 

HEAT 

POWER 

come from the same Power House and can all be had on the same 
condition—he., satisfactory connection with the source of power. 

The Committee on Arrangements for the coming National 
Conference is putting much time and work into the preparation of 
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the machinery needful for the carrying through of the business side 
of the National Conference. But all this, the Committee well 
realizes, will be time and strength thrown away, unless LIGHT, 
HEAT and POWER in bountiful measure are secured both now 
and when the meeting takes place. 

Light upon the true values of past work, the real inwardness 
of present conditions, and the true solution of future problems. 

Heat, which will be felt in the mighty glow of the love of 
Christ filling and constraining all hearts to greater unity, deeper 
consecration, and more entire devoted ness to the task of winning 
souls to Him who loved us and gave Himself for us. 

Power that will revive the Church spiritually and make her 
victorious in life and service. 

A special Committee has been appointed to promote pre-Con- 
ference intercession. This Committee appeals to the missionary 
body and to the Chinese Church for such earnest and united prayer 
as shall ensure vital connection with the Power House of Heaven 
and free channels for the manifestation of God’s working' in the 
Conference of 1922. 

To ensure definite and intelligent prayer for the Conference, 
prayer meeting topics are being prepared covering the work of the 
five Commissions. These will be published month by month m the 
Chinese Recorder and in Lhe China for Christ bulletin. Will 
you help by seeing that these topics are made use of? 

“ The primary need is not the multiplication of prayer meetings, 
but that individual Christians should learn to pray/’ 

“ When the Church sets itself to pray with the same seriousness 
and strength of purpose that it has devoted to other forms of Chris* 
tian effort, it will see the Kingdom of God come with power.” 

“ Lord teach us to pray.” 

PRAYER MEETING TOPICS 

Commission I. The present state of Christianity in China. 

1. Remembrance: 

Scripture Readings . 

Psalm 44: i, 3 Psalm 126: 2, 3 

Psalm 115*^1 I Sam. 7: 12 

Praise and thanksgiving for the first missionaries to China, the 
first opening of doors, the first converts, the first translations of 
Scripture, the first tracts and books, the first chapels and preaching 
balls, the first evangelists and preachers and the first schools and 
hospitals. 
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I,et each church remember and give praise to God for its own 
pioneers. 

2. Growth : 

Scripture Reading . 

Luke 13: 1S-21 

Praise for the spread of the Christian Gospel into every prov¬ 
ince of China, for growth in couverts, chapels and workers; for 
the growing and immeasurable influence of the Christian faith and 
ideals on the life and thought of the whole uatiou. 


Year 


Communicants 

Chinese Workers 

1876 


13,035 

674 

1S89 


37,287 

i » 6 57 

1906 


178,251 

6,961 

1920 


366,524 

28,396 

Responsibility 

Scripture Readings . 


Rom. 

1: 14,15 

Matt. 28: 19,20 


Rom. 

ro: 13,14 

Luke 12; 48 (Middle Sentence) 


There is one Protestant Christian to approximately every 1,300 
people in China. What is the proportion in your district? 

Prayer that each individual Christian may realize the full 
responsibility to spread the Gospel of Christ in the place where he 
or she lives. 

4. The Whole Family for Christ; 

Scripture Readings 
33 pk. 6; 4 Mark lo: 13 'i 6 

Children in Christian Schools. rS/6 1889 1906 1920 

Girls .. 1,307 Total 9,929 60,528 

Boys . 3,602 (16,836) 47,754 * 4 M 4 * 

Thirty-eight per cent of Protestant Church communicants in 
China are women, that is about two men lor every woman. Pray 
especially for the women and children in our homes. Acts 16; 32,34. 
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The Eleventh World Student Christian Federation 
Conference and its Meaning 

GRACE YANG 


with the conviction that a union of the Christian 
students of the world would be a tremendous force in further¬ 
ing the Kingdom of God, these men established the World’s 
Student Christian Federation with Dr. Karl Fries of Sweden as 
its first chairman and Dr. John R. Mott as its first general 
secretary. At its birth the Federation had five members. To¬ 
day thirty countries are represented in the Federation, It is 
evident from its name that this is a Federation of national 
Christian student movements—its membership is composed of 
organized national and international groups of Christian Asso¬ 
ciations or unions in schools and colleges. There are two such 
movements in China, both of which have become its members 
since its institution; the National Movement of the Y. M. C, A. 
uniting 180 Student Associations and the National Movement 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association uniting 90 
Student Associations. The World’s Student Christian Federa¬ 
tion, therefore, is not merely a name to us in China, for we 
are an integral part of it. 

Since its organization ten world conferences have been held 
meeting in Sweden, the United States of America, Germany, 
France, Denmark, Holland, Japan, England and Turkey. The 
eleventh conference convenes next spring in Peking, April fourth 
to ninth. A representative and international student gathering 
to which delegates from thirty to forty countries are expected. 

It is significant that this epoch-making conference is to be 
held in China. The disintegrating force of the European War 
severed the relationships of the different nations in many 
respects, but it was not strong enough to shatter the strongest 
tie between nations, namely, the tie existing between Christian 
students. Having the conference at this time in the world’s 
history after a period of destruction, it is more than fitting to 
have for its general theme and message 44 Christ in World 
Reconstruction.” This is the first World Conference of the 
Federation after the War. 


A QUAR IER of a century ago in August 1895, a group of 
six men representing North America, Great Britain, 
Germany and Scandinavia met at Vadstena. Seized 
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It is epoch-making also because this conference marks the 
beginning of the second quarter of a century in the history ot 
the Federation- During the first quarter the Chinese student 
movements were in the formation period, and by the end of that 
period they were affiliated in its membership. Now they are 
ready to contribute their part in the Federation. To hold this 
conference in China is bound to produce a profound impression 
upon the Christian students of the Fat East and, therefore, 
upon the future of the Federation. 

That a conference so significant is to be held in China 
should be greatly appreciated by us—by us, I mean the Chinese 
students and all those who have contact directly or indirectly 
with the students. We should be appreciative for several 
reasons :— 

First:—This conference docs not come to China uncon¬ 
tested. As early as 1913, invitations for this world conference 
to meet in China were extended by the Chinese members, but 
since then considerable changes have taken place in the work. 
When Mr. T. Z. Koo, the representative of China to the exec¬ 
utive committee of the Federation at Holland in April 1921, 
presented the invitation to the committee, strong and reasonable 
reasons were given by the European representatives urging 
their claims to have it within their own borders. That the 
nations in Europe have been affected by the War in their 
relationships and needed the potential influence of such an inter¬ 
national gathering of Christian students was one of the reasons 
pressed. Another was the question of expense for European 
delegates which would directly affect the number of delegates. 
There are also more countries in Europe and America that 
belong to the Federation than there are in the Far East. But 
in spite of these and other strong reasons, at the almost all- 
night session of the executive committee, the Christian Student 
Movement of Europe felt the urgency of the student cause 
in the Far East and decided at great sacrifice to bring this 
conference to China. 

Second :—Because this is a critical time in the history of 
the Chinese student awakening. Ever since the establishment 
of the Republic, new thoughts, new activities and a new spirit 
are permeating our students. They are still in the formative 
period, but we cannot hope this period to remain much longer. 
They are already beginning to set in certain definite forms. 
We feel it is our supreme privilege to bring the most helpful 
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influences to bear upon our student body while we still have 
the chance. The World’s Studeut Christian Federation is one 
of the strongest influences that we can bring to bear upon our 
students, and we are extremely thankful that it is coming to us 
next spring. 

This significant world conference is coming to China and 
we realize its vast importance. Now, what do we expect and 
want it to mean to all our students and schools? I say all 
schools because even though only schools with organized Asso¬ 
ciations can have delegates at Peking, opportunities will be 
given for other students locally to hear from some of the 
conference leaders when they travel in small groups to different 
student centers after the Peking conference. 

First, we hope for an enrichment and deepening of the 
spiritual life of our students as a natural outcome of the 
inspiration of the speakers and fellowship with other students. 
Next, we hope to develop an international consciousness in our 
students in addition to their already awakened national con¬ 
sciousness. In this reconstruction period nationalism is not 
sufficient. We need internationalism. In other words, we 
expect this conference to turn the thoughts of our students 
worldward so that they can have the world point of view. 
When our students are world-minded it will help us realize our 
next expectancy. We want to see as a definite outcome of this 
conference, the Christian students of the world united, that 
world brotherhood may be more than a saying and become 
an actual experience and a practical mode of relationship. We 
hope the fellowships gained during this conference will develop 
into permanent ties which will bind Christian students into a 
more powerful and stronger instrument for God’s use. 

Looking at it in a practical way, the experience of this 
conference should be an education in itself. Not only can the 
delegates get information of the conditions and problems of the 
student world but also of the world at large. On the educa¬ 
tional side of the conference, Chinese students have a very special 
contribution to make. There are complaints among our students 
that our nation is not fairly understood by other nations. Here 
is an opportunity for our students to show what they are and 
what they can do. 

Last and most important, we want the conference to 
develop a world group of Christians fearless to live Christ’s 
teachings. The world is so influenced by the law of might and 
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limitless power that it is not easy to be fearless. But it is this 
kind of Christian and this kind alone who can aid Christ in 
this needed World Reconstruction. 

In conclusion, let us consider a moment who is concerned 
in this Federation. 

The students? Yes, that is evident. 

Teachers are also vitally concerned because, first, they 
will be delegates themselves. And second, in some cases, on 
them will devolve the responsibility of arousing interest in the 
students before the conference, and helping sustain aud turn 
into permanent values the inspiration they receive there. 

In very much the same way all other student workers are 
concerned—student workers in the larger sense meaning all 
who are interested in students. Since students occupy such a 
prominent place and since all Christian work is directly or 
indirectly concerned with students, the Federation Conference 
concerns all Christian workers. 

“ We are members one of another.” Christ needs the help 
of all of His members to reconstruct the World. May He use 
us through this eleventh conference of the World’s Student 
Federation. As the first conference at Vadstena marked the 
beginning of the activities of the first quarter century of the 
Federation, may this conference in the historical old capital of 
China, mark the beginning of an era of greater progress and 
unity both among Christian students and all men. 


“Basic Ideas in Religion” 

REVIEW ARTICLE BY P. F. PRICE 

[By Richard Wilde Mieou, M.A., D D., late Professor of 
Theology and Apologetics at the Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
and formerly at the Philadelphia Divinity School. Edited by Paul 
Mieou, M.A., B.D., Secretary for Theological Seminaries, Inter¬ 
national Committee, Young Men’s Christian Associations. Issued 
by Association Press, 124 East z8th St., New York, and 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, E. C., London. Price $2.50 gold.] 

™|HIS is a good sized book of 496 pages with a good solid 
” feel” as one holds it in the hand, and an impression 
of solidarity throughout. The author of the book was 
particularly well fitted for his task. Dr. Richard W. 
Mieou, after study in America, studied also in the University 
of Erlangen, Bavaria, where he was the pupil of the great 
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conservative scholars, Herzog, Ebrard, Thomasino and Del- 
itzsch. He spent two years at the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, where in 1868 be took the highest honors in the 
classics under Prof. John Stuart Blackie. Returning to 
America he first did teaching work followed by a pastoral 
experience for several years, after which he taught six years in 
the Department of Theology in the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, and fourteen years in the Virginia Theological Semin¬ 
ary, at Alexandria. He was widely read. Dr. Francis T. 
Russell said of him, “If yon can name anything of note that 
you might be expected to have read for the last tw T o years, he 
has read it. He is an intensely active man, intellectual and 
squarely abreast of the times and will keep so.” 

Dr. Cbas. H. Hall said of him, “He is, and I emphasize 
this, the best read man of his age in the church, and has at his 
tongue’s end the stores of acquisition in theology and literature 
which have been gained by years of faithful and unremitting 
study. Dr. Richard Micou was not, however, spared to see the 
book issued in its present form. He was to his sou, Mr. Paul 
Micou, as David was to Solomon. It was the father who 
gathered the rich materials and the son who brought them into 
final shape, and the result is truly satisfying.” 

The author thus states the issue to be met: 

f ‘ The scepticism of the eighteenth century was only an assault 
upon out-works: the scepticism of the nineteenth has laid siege to 
the citadel. . . which, if successful, must destroy the spirit of religion 
itself. The question is m> longer whether a book of the Bible is 
genuine. It is 110 longer whether miracles are possible. It is 
no longer even whether supernatural Christianity can be recognized 
as true. It is whether there be or be not a supernatural at all. It 
is whether the conception of God is any longer compatible with 
that conception of nature at which the scientist has now arrived. . . 
The scepticism of our age ... is concerned mainly with the 
question whether religion has a right to exist. The very possibility 
of faith, therefore, depends on our world view, on a philosophy 
which shall find place in the cosmos for God as Lord and for man 
as spirit.” (Page 3.) 

In the taking up, then, of so broad a question, one pleasing 
feature is the analytical outline which appears on four pages in 
the front of the book, and shows at a glance the entire line of 
’thought. For instance, there is first, the “ Idea of God” given 
along four lines of study, viz., Observation, The Witness of 
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History ; Reasoning, The Witness of the Intellect; Esthetics, 
The Witness of the Beautiful and Sublime ; and Intuition, The 
Witness of the Spirit. Under the Reasoning, each of these has 
a subhead, as for instance, the reasoning of the spirit is 
treated under the three arguments, Cosmological, Teleological 
and Anthropological, and the subject is treated in its negative 
as well as in its positive aspect. The second main division is 
the Denials of God, the Auli-Tbeistic Theories; the third 
division, Spiritual Idea of Man; and the fourth division, 
Denials of the Spiritual Idea of Man. 

The arguments are stated with clearness and conciseness. 
For instance, under the cosmological argument is the following: 

“The universe is a vast congeries of phenomena mutually 
related. Each series of events and the sum total of the whole must 
have a sufficient cause back of them. This cause, being antecedent 
to all existing things and their changes, must be the first and 
necessary cause. It is ‘necessary,’ for the mind demands a cause 
which is itseif a true beginning.” 

The anthropological argument is thus stated : 

“ We turn now from the world of matter to the world of spirit. 
The Anthropological Argument, which is the last of the ‘proofs’ 
of God by reasoning, or the Witness of the Intellect, is founded not 
on the observation of nature, but on the contemplation of the inner 
world of personality. We argue by direct inference from our own 
consciousness of self, freedom and duty to personality and moral 
character in our Maker, attributes which nature does not reveal at 
all. These affirmations of consciousness are as certain and as valid 
as the phenomena of sensation, and offer the highest basis for the 
conception of Deity. As He caunot be material, we must logically 
think of Him in terms of consciousness, not of sensation ; under 
psychical and spiritual, not physical and material analogies; as free 
spirit, not mechauical force.” 

The summing up of the arguments of the book is, “all 
lines of logical thinking lead to God, the creator of the world.” 

The book is an arsenal of apologetic and illustrative 
material. The author has the best summing up that I have 
seen of the universal religious instinct, which is iu brief as 
follows: 

“ i. There is always a fundamental belief in divine power or 
powers, a being or beings akin to man and holding relations with 
him. 2. There is an accompanying belief in the survival of spirit 
after death. 3. The use of prayers is also universal. They vary 
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from childlike selfishness through devout confessions of sin and 
prayers for pardon, to exalted thanksgiving. They reflect the 
character of the individual worshipper. 4. The idea of^sacrifice 
seems universal, and takes on various forms according to the 
symbolism of this most formal type of worship. 5. Lastly, we find 
among these essential elements a conception of moral obligation, 
which is associated with God as the Source of law and duty.” 

There is an illuminating discussion of miracles for the 
illustration of which take the following quotation : 

“The ‘signs’ are not so much proofs as parts of the Revela¬ 
tion itself, setting forth some spiritual truth, some aspects of the 
divine glory. A miracle alone cau never create faith in God, for 
its proper definition affirms previous faith in God’s existence and 
power. Miracles confirm faith. Our attitude toward the revelation 
of God in Christ determines the possibility of our belief in them. 
Christ worked no miracles where there was no sympathy with His 
message or Himself. All discussion is futile apart from the central 
miracle of history, the Resurrection of Jesus declaring Him to be 
‘ the son of God with power,' in which all other miracles find their 
justification as part of the historical revelation of God, which 
culminated in the Incarnation.” 

And in this connection the author quotes Huxley : 

“I am unaware of any impossibility except a contradiction in 
terms, a round square, a present past. If a dead man should come 
to life, it would not prove that nature had been violated, but only 
that those laws, even when built 011 universal experience, represent 
only incomplete knowledge of nature’s mystery.”' - " (Page 445.) 

And again, “Upon the Resurrection of Christ rests our whole 
faith in miracles. This is the central motneut, when the eternal 
world touched the temporal, and the ever-acting arm of the Lord 
was uncovered to human view. The one sign of the Resurrection 
of the Lord, with all that went before and followed after, is 
sufficient. Faith asks no further wonders in the world of matter, 
for it rejoices to see and know His mighty works in the world 
of spirit. ‘Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.’ ” (Page 451.) 

The author says in regard to conscience : 

“This feeling or recognition of an authority within us that 
has the right to rebuke us is absolutely unique. We do not 
recognize it iu relation to any physical forces, for we may defy 
them, or to any physical object, though it may be as great as the 
solar system. We may fear such, but we do not reverence them* 
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We do not feel anything like it in relation to other human per¬ 
sonalities. We resent control by other men, and dislike to receive 
orders from them. But the moral law has a strange authority 
which commands without constraining, and ordains without 
humiliation, and whose noble prerogative it is that obedience to its 
law glorifies the will which obeys it.” (Pages 137-8.) 

We might go on indefinitely pointing out new and apt 
ways in which the author states old and familiar arguments. 
There is a detailed discussion of organic evolution in relation 
to Theism, in which the sum is as follows: 

” When the majority of the naturalists are coming to see in 
evolution a definitely controlled movement, within regular lines, 
what right have they to prohibit the theistic thinker to see the 
immanent, indwelling control of Divine Energy guiding all to a 
predetermined goal ? Needless to say but few biologists confess to 
such a belief, for the spirit of science is always against the assump¬ 
tion of a mystic, divine vital force to explain things it cannot 
understand. It always hopes that further observation and study 
will yield some new physico-chemical forces which will explain all 
naturally. But the scientist cannot prohibit the tlieist from having 
his own interpretation of nature’s facts. As was suggested earlier 
in this discussion, the universe has two sides, the physical which 
is visible to the senses, and the spiritual which is open to those 
who have eyes to see the mysteries of God. On this latter side we 
see the forces which are back of the laws of nature, and realize that 
the Divine Energy is at the heart of things, guiding and over¬ 
ruling the whole process of continuous creation by definite modifica¬ 
tion through immanent directive and formative forces which work 
in harmony with the environment and gradually embody the type 
of species in final form.” (Pages 98-9.) 

And the author quotes Alfred Russel "Wallace’s conclusion 
that the world of life in its varied manifestations is controlled 
by a higher intelligence than man. 

Some may not agree with some of the conclusions arrived 
at, but. there are none who will not read the book with respect 
for its profound scholarship, and its reverent and fearless 
defence of the great fundamentals of faith in God and the 
supernatural. And many will no doubt welcome it as the best 
book on Apologetics that has appeared in recent years, and one 
singularly well adapted to meet the new tide of thought and 
scepticism in China at this time. 
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Notes and Queries 


Should Missions put more money and foreign workers into 
Higher Educational Work than into their primary schools all 
put together ? 

Answer : Yes, though neither department should be 
neglected. 

1. Investment of foreign workers. 

It is poor business to use a high grade man to do work 
that can be satisfactorily handled by those of less thorough 
training. The foreign educator’s special training tits him for 
work in higher education, where it is very hard to duplicate it 
with Chinese educators , while in primary schools it is easy to 
duplicate his work, and at much less expense. 

We desire permanence in our product. A middle school 
graduate who has made a decision for Christ in his maturity, 
seems much more likely to remain faithful than a little child 
whom we lose close contact with at the end of the primary 
school. The plant then is tender and easily choked. 

Investment in higher education means training of leader¬ 
ship. We must concentrate on individuals till they in turn 
become in themselves centers of Christian influence. 

Work in higher education brings to the schools a selected 
group, progressive, tested as to certain mental powers, and 
financially able to pay for food and clothes as a rule. This is 
a most promising group with which to work. 

Higher education ought to help the Chinese Church to 
self-support , far more rapidly than a large investment in 
primary schools would. 

2. Finances. 

If we attempt to build up a large system of efficient 
primary schools we come into real competition with govern¬ 
ment education and find that it is really very costly per school. 

It is much easier to get large gifts at home for higher 
education than for primary work. 

J. M. Espey. 

How can Missionaries escape wasting time in China ? 

How can any person, anywhere, escape wasting time? 
Generally by resolving not to waste it, and then by keeping the 
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resolve. What is needed is not so much theory as deter¬ 
mination. 

There seem to be two classes of missionaries most in 
danger of wasting time; those who have too much to do and 
those with too little. The latter class is so small as to be 
almost negligible. Something is either wrong with the mis¬ 
sion or with the missionary who cannot find enough to do. 
Either the mission needs to arrange its work more efficiently, or 
the missionary needs an increase of fervor which may enable 
him to see the endless work waiting to be done on every hand. 

But the worst temptation to waste time comes most 
strongly to the missionary who has so many things to do he 
doesn’t know where to begin.” And in the oft-repeated 
phrase is frequently found the key to the trouble. Such a 
missionary spends time puttering about with little and un¬ 
important things often because be does not take time to arrange 
his work. 

The process of arrangement is comparatively simple. At 
the beginning of the year the missionary should settle upon 
the main things which he hopes to accomplish during the 
coming twelve mouths, unless unforeseen circumstances arise. 
Then at the beginning of each mouth there should be a iairly 
clear schedule outlined of the work to be done that month. 
Each Monday morning a much more complete program for the 
work of the week in hand should be made. And at the 
beginning of every day the wise missionary will lay out his 
work, not so that the hours will be over-crowded, but that the 
things that need to be done will be assured due attention. 

it is becoming increasingly easy to do this. In addition 
to the familiar diaries and engagement books of the past, there 
are now upon the market little memo books composed of 
perforated sheets. Ten minutes given to such a book each 
morning, jotting down the things to be done that day, is time 
well spent. Then on the next day the previous day’s schedule 
can be checked over, things undone carried on to another 
memo, and the accomplished part torn out and thrown away. 

At the same time there should be a frequent checking up 
with the monthly and annual program to be sure that, in doing 
the necessary things that constantly arise, the missionary is not 
losing sight of the principal aims of his work. 

To some missionaries it is perhaps necessary to say that 
one way to waste time is to be busy unceasingly. There come 
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times when the best method to avoid wasting time is to take a 
rest, to pause from the rush for an hour or a day or even longer 
to think things over, to commune with the spiritual forces so 
near at hand, and to see our work steadily and whole. 

P. H. 


Our Book Table 


CONVERSION BY FORCE 

“Tun Con v fusion of Europk.” By C. H. Robinson. Longman, Green 
& Co., 39 Paternoster Row, Londt n, /8/~. 

There has been some talk of pageants jn connection with the 
National Christian Conference, which should set forth the entrance 
of Christianity into various countries. But after reading this 
volume, the first one to be published in this generation to give a 
detailed account of the work of the first missionaries in Europe, 
one wonders whether these pageants could be made true to history 
and secure the effect aifncd at. As the author says, the study 
of the woik of the Christian missionaries in Europe produces 
“ mingled admiration and disappointment.” We would add, also 
it produces humiliation and sometimes chagrin. The work of 
these early missionaries would seem to be a mixture of ecclesiastical 
militarism, iconoclasm, bravery and sacrifice. It is of the last that 
we are apt to think most ; as a fact the first is all too prominent. 
In many instances, force and politics were the dominating methods 
in the Christianization of peoples and countries. The author thinks 
that certain cruel characteristics which expressed themselves in the 
late War were the result of cruelty practiced in imposing Christianity. 
As for instance, we have the Order of Teutonic Knights, who 
endeavoured to subject the Prussians and made baptism the condi¬ 
tion of enjoyment for any kind of civil rights, and regarded those 
who refused to be baptized as slaves. The slowness, too, with 
which paganism yielded to Christianity should check our impatience 
with the modern conflict with paganism in China. And last but 
not least, is the cruel treatment meted out to Jews for various so- 
called religious reasons. It sometimes looks as though it has taken 
mankind nearly two thousand years to understand the ideals of 
Christ, and we who should certainly have them more prominently in 
mind than most of these haidy and vigorous Christian pioneers, are 
apt to forget the way these ideals gave way to a crude reliance oil 
force, against which we now express ourselves in growing abhor¬ 
rence. The author concludes that Europe has never yet been really 
converted, and we in China may well pause to measure how far our 
position still rests on an implied suggestion of force in the treaties 
which protect us, and seek earnestly for that better relationship 
which shall remove even this suggestion. This is one of the books 
that all missionaries should read. 
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Journal of thk North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

1921. Vol.52. Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai, 

This volume seems to us to be, if anything, more interesting 
than usual. Evan Morgan deals with the Tao as exemplified in 
history, basing bis article on an essay by Huai Nan-tzu, indicat¬ 
ing among other things something of the delicate art of winning 
without force. He also quotes from Eao Tzu, ” He who sacrifices 
his life is superior to him who would save it,” which has quite a 
familiar ring. Mrs. Ayscough gives some notes on the Symbolism 
of the Purple Forbidden City which is full of suggestions and 
indicates a wide range of reading. An article on exogamy iu 
China traces the cause as follows: “Fear of the risks ruu in 
shedding of blood, especially blood which, as that of one’s kin, was 
in fact one’s own, a fear enforced as a taboo by the fear of one’s 
fellow tribesmen who, as their belief was, would also suffer for 
such incest, would appear to be the origin of exogamy in China.” 
Mr. E. T. C. Werner also gives a translation for the first time of a 
summarized narration of the Eife of Christ found in the Ei Tai Shen 
Shieii Thing' Client, which dates from the middle of the 17th 
Century It is ini cresting to note this account; in a volume very 
largely Taoistic. 


China and the Gospel. China Inland Mission, Newington Green , London. 

As usual this report contains interesting material. Duriug 
1920 the mission had 1, no members, the largest number up to 
date. These worked at 240 central stations and 1,602 out-stations. 
1920 saw a decrease in the -number of baptisms, though there 
has been expansion of the work. While the mission’s income 
when estimated in gold has been the largest ever received, still 
exchange has reduced it so that they have never known a greater 
financial trial than during this year. A complete list of the mem¬ 
bers of this mission adds to the usefulness of this volume. 


Arnold'Foster, Memoir, 6elected Writings, etc. London Missionary 
Society , London. 1921. 5 in. X 7 _E- Kp. / 88 . 

It is a striking fact that far more biographies, memoirs, etc., 
have been written about workers of the London Missionary Society 
than of any other Board iu China. This little book is tbe thirteenth 
in the list, as far as we know, though very likely there may have been 
others. Mr. Foster’s intimate friend, Arnold Thomas, contributes 
a few Recollections, and the following fifty pages comprise the 
Memoir by Mrs. Amy Foster, Mr. Foster having left a request that 
no one should write his biography. The remainder of the volume 
consists of selections from Mr. Foster’s published and unpublished 
writings, all of which are well worthy of preservation, and some of 
them of peculiar value. In any assembly Mr. Foster was a striking 
figure, tall, spare, commanding in presence, but with a somewhat 
spivituelle face and a fine insistence of manner. He was born with 
a tendency to asceticism, and could more readily see the darker 
than the lighter side of the world in which he dwelt. Under 
appropriate circumstances lie might easily have become a martyr, 
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as indeed he was, for he was obliged to cross the often sullen and 
dangerous Yangtzu river to attend countless committee meetings, 
which his soul hated. He held strong opinions which at times 
brought him into collision with his fellow men on matters of history, 
faith, polity. But he was always fair, always strove to he impartial 
and just, respecting and loving those from whom he differed most 
He was a true knight-errant, friend, brother, father in turn to all 
within his orbit. He was a deep student of the Bible, of contem¬ 
poraneous history, and of China along many lines. He was a 
Christian gentleman to whom great numbers turned and to whom 
they were bound by strong attachments lasting as long as life. 

A. H. S. 


A Christian's Appreciation of Other Faiths. A Study of the Best 
in the World’s Greatest Religions. By Rev. Gilbert Ruro, D.D. 
Director-in-Chief of the International Institute of China. Chicago, 
London , The Open Court Publishing Co ., zgzi. Pp. 305. 

This is a republication of several addresses delivered in Shang¬ 
hai several years ago, more or less fully reported at that time. 
They were given under the stimulus of the “ Billings lectureship 
of Boston/’ Part I treats of the Appreciation of Confucianism, 
Taoism, Buddhism and Islam ; Part II of the Jew, the Church of 
Rome, the Unitarian, and Appreciation of Jesus Christ by Skepti¬ 
cism. Part III discusses Concord Among Religions and Unity of the 
Truth, and the Bearing on Missions of an Appreciative Attitude 
Towards Other Faiths. 

From the standpoint of the average reader it would seem to 
have been better to place Part III at the beginning of the book, as 
an Introduction to the ireatment of the various Religious. (One of 
the two chapters in the Appendix on Christianity and the War 
might better have been omitted as of no present interest to the 
general reader.) 

The treatment of the first four Religions is so exclusively from 
standard writings, and not from the objective facts of history past 
or present, that the titles wight as well have been : “ A Christian’s 
Appreciation of Certain Passages from Confuciati, Taoist, Buddhist 
and Mohammedan Writers.” The Religions themselves are not 
defined, but it is quietly assumed that what the recognized teachers 
and commentators have said constitutes the Religions. Confucian¬ 
ism, it is remarked, is open to criticism as not having any dynamic 
power, but this is merely a sort of footnote at the end. Other 
religions have lost theirs also, so the case is not peculiar. There is 
no inkling that the quotations from the Tao Te Ching have not the 
smallest relation to existing Taoism. The same is true of Bud¬ 
dhism, except that in the last sentence we are told that “ Back to 
Buddha” is as necessary as “Back to Christ.” What would any 
Language School students who should dip into these kindly chapters 
about these Religions learn about their practical aspects, now or in 
time past ? Yet the outward history of a religion is surely as 
important as its Literature, and of neither of the four religions are 
we told anything historically. (In the chapter on Islam there is a 
strange claim that this religion is one of “toleration” ! It is no 
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answer that Christianity has been intolerant also, as this is not 
denied.) If one were obliged to address an audience of Confucian- 
ists on Confucianism, of Taoists on Taoism, or of Buddhists on 
Buddhism, as Dr. Reid used to do, there might be an irresistible 
temptation to give only the “appreciation ” side, but this would be 
merely an “introduction conciliatory,” and not a sober study of 
these faiths. There will be many who will widely differ from the 
author as to the permanent value of his presentation. For him, 
however, it is obviously a labor of love and should be taken as such. 

A. H. S. 


Sociology and Ethics. Edward Cary Hayrs. Appleton & Co., 

G $3 00 net. For sale by the Chinese American Publishing Co. t Shang¬ 
hai. Mex. $6.oo. 

This is one of those books which could only come out of a 
Christian civilization and which yet seems to tend to weaken the im¬ 
portance of Christianity as a social factor. Rightly the writer attacks 
superstitions supernaturalism, but does not seem to leave sufficient 
place for that supernaturalism which might be defined as the 
inexplicable element of life and spirit which the Christian attributes 
to God. In the main, man and human life are interpreted in terms 
of themselves, the progress already made and the progress possible 
along the same lines. But we feel that, while important, a big social 
task will not by itself call out the highest human possibilities. 
There are many stimulating, sometimes epigrammatic statements, 
and stirring and stimulating ideals of service as life’s chief function. 
For students and teachers of sociological problems, the book is 
stimulating and helpful. It will also help Christian leaders to 
analyse the approach to the highest type of naturalism, which in 
the case of this book might be called “ethical naturalism.” On 
page 294, the author says: “Man hungers not merely for new 
sense percepts, but for explanations. He is a thinker, dreamer, 
reasouer.” This seems to raise the question whether an explanation 
of man and life in terms only of himself and of limited scientific 
knowledge can possibly be satisfactory. It also raises the question 
whether after you have considered individual possibilities, social 
relationships and progress, some explanation for life as a whole, 
which recognizes it as part of a larger universe or whole, is not 
necessary. The author says early in the book that the idea of God 
“ has probably been the most potent, or potent for the greatest 
number of individuals.” But somehow he seems to leave us with 
the idea of God as simply a shadow of man thrown on the nebulous 
vapors of a universe beyond rational bounding. Granting that 
there are anthropomorphic elements in this idea which need to be 
eliminated, is it not still true that this most potent idea should be 
retained in the forefront of human thinking and planning? But 
very much in the same vein as Dewey and Russell, the author lays 
religion on one side. Yet one can appreciate his earnest search tor 
truth, and after reading the book understand better the tremendous 
importance of social relationships, pressure and possibilities. But 
there is still room for the supplementation of his ideas from the 
viewpoint of the Christian scientist. 
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Directory or Protestant Missions in China, 1921. Edited by the China 
Continuation Committee, Published by the Kwang Hsueh Publishing 
House, 445 Honan Road , Shanghai. Price $2.00. 

The 1921 Directory of Protestant Missions in China is as 
complete and indispensable as usual, and covers : 

(1) Missionary Societies—Grouped Denominationally. 

(2) Geographical Location, Province and Station. 

(3) Alphabetical List of Individual Names. 

(4) Important National Committees and Organizations. 


A Selected Bibliography or Missionary Literature. Compiled by J. 
Lovell Murray. Student Volunteer Movement , 25 Madison Avenue , 
New York City. Price 60 cents gold per copy. 

This is a comprehensive list of books covering various religions, 
countries and missions, and should be helpful to all missionaries. 


The Awakening of China in Relation to the Modern Missionary 
Programme. By Harold Balme, F.R.C.S., D.P.H., Dean of the 
Medical School , Shantung Christian University. London: Baptist 
Laymen's Missionary Movement , 19 Furnival Street , Holborn, E.C. 4. 
Price 6d. net. 

At this time when China is assuming such importance as a 
factor in the problem of our future world policy, this article printed 
in pamphlet form is of great value. Written in a clear and scholarly 
style and presenting China as she really is to-day in a way 
sympathetic and yet thoroughly understanding, it should be read by 
everyone interested in China’s future, and especially the young 
missionary who roo often has not a very clear idea of the China he 
has come to help. 


Chinese Diamonds for the King of Kings. By Rosalind Goforth 
(M rs. Jonathan Goforth). Evangelical Publishers , Incorporated. 
Toronto , Canada. inches. Pp, ny. 1920. Price in China , 

$2,00 Mex. 

This little volume which we may hope is the precursor of 
others yet to come, is a collection of fourteen sketches, some of them in 
two or three parts, showing by striking instances the impact of 
Christianity upon the dull, soulless lives of ignorant, prejudiced, 
and often hostile Chinese, mainly in the Honan province. Together 
with her husband the author has been engaged in aggressive, 
pioneering evangelism for more than a third of a century. Her tales 
are self-evidencing in accuracy. They make clear not only the 
profound need in China for a Gospel of grace, but show how much 
one consecrated woman can do toward meeting that need. All such 
experiences are the common property of the Christian Church. 
This little book might well be widely circulated at the Home Base 
as a specimen of mission laboratory work, and how when adequately 
carried on it brings tangible, visible and permanent results. 

A. H. S. 
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Correspondence 


'TEACHER WANTED. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir:— Because of furlough 
adjustments, the Oberlin Shansi 
Memorial Schools are trying to 
secure the services of an English 
teacher for the semester begin¬ 
ning February 16. It has oc¬ 
curred to us that there may be 
some man or woman, visiting 
missionary relatives or friends 
for a few months, who would be 
willing to undertake this work, 
and so help to meet the expenses 
of the trip to China. If any of 
your readers can put me in touch 
with some one of this class, or 
any other suitable person, we 
shall greatly appreciate it. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Wynn C. Fairfieed. 

Taikuksien, Shansi, 

November 18, 1921. 


REPEY OF DR. THOMAS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir:— I have just seen 
your editorial, criticizing me for 
certain remarks about Shanghai 
which were attributed to me in 
the report of an address I gave 
in Chicago. In the first place, I 
did not make the statement in 
the form in which it has reached 
you. What I meaut and what I 
said was that out of 284 mis¬ 


sionaries in Shanghai, only four 
were doing evangelistic work and 
nothing else. You are, of course, 
perfectly right in presuming that 
I did not personally investigate 
actual conditions and that the 
statement I made was based on 
information given me by mission¬ 
aries. But as my words have 
been misreported and therefore 
misunderstood, I do not intend 
to mention the matter any fur¬ 
ther, for, of course, it is the 
furthest from my desire to do 
anything which might seem to 
wrong earnest and noble workers, 
many of whom I met last year. 

Now that I am writing, may 
I venture to refer to the Sym¬ 
posium in the July number on 
“ The Question of the Super¬ 
natural.” I do not know whe¬ 
ther any or all of these books are 
known to missionary workers in 
China, but they will prove of 
service in the study of the sub¬ 
ject of the Supernatural. “ The 
Philosophy of Revelation ” by 
Baviuck, published by Long¬ 
mans and Company; “Chris¬ 
tianity and the Supernatural,” 
(Lougmans) by the Archbishop 
of Armagh (Dr. D'Arcy), one of 
the ablest thinkers of the present 
day; and an article on “The 
Supernatural,” by Dr. William 
Brentou Greene in “ Biblical and 
Theological Studies” by the 
Faculty of Princeton Seminary, 
published by Scribners. 

Yours sincerely, 

W. H, Griffith Thomas, 

September 21,1921. 
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News for the Missionary 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE 

international missionary 
COUNCIL. 

[While this report is a syn¬ 
dicated one, we have felt it wise 
to publish ranch of it. The ques¬ 
tions ou the “Church and the 
Mission ” have a special bearing 
on the National Christian Con¬ 
ference .—Ed i to r.] 

International missionary fel¬ 
lowship and cooperation reached 
their highest pre-War expression 
in the World Missionary Con¬ 
ference held in Edinburgh, Scot** 
land, in 1910. Its one creative 
act was the appointment of a 
Continuation Committee. 

The Continuation Committee 
accepted its commission. Its 
Chairman, Dr. John R. Mott, 
made on its behalf in 1912-13 
a long journey through Asia, 
holding eighteen regional and 
three national conferences with 
missionaries and native leaders. 

Then came 1914 and the War. 
For a time an Emergency Mis¬ 
sionary Committee, formed to 
provide some method of ad 
interim international functioning, 
did the work of this Continuation 
Committee. 

The story of all the prelim¬ 
inary steps taken to re-establish 
broad international relationships 
culminated in the meeting at 
Crans, Switzerland, in 1920. 
At Lake Mohonk, New York, 
during the period September 30 
to October 6, the great achieve¬ 
ment was brought about: the 
International Missionary Council , 
as it is called, was made a reality, 
chosen representatives from na¬ 
tional missionary organizations 
in fourteen countries adopted 
a constitution, elected officers. 


studied vast problems and pro¬ 
jected a program. 

Six days of deliberation and 
of prayer were shared in by 
these men and women of different 
races and of different Christian 
Communions, who dealt with 
baffling questions on which at 
times any unanimous expression 
of judgment seemed to be beyond 
possibility. Yet prayerful per¬ 
severance, purposeful thinking, 
and mutual trust and considera¬ 
tion brought this group of more 
than threescore persons from 
the ends of the earth to common 
judgments and to corporate 
aetiou based on unanimous pur¬ 
pose. 

The Council is established 011 
the basis that the only bodies 
entitled to determine missionary 
policy are the missionary soci¬ 
eties and boards, or the churches 
which they represent, and the 
churches in the mission field. It 
is recognized that the success¬ 
ful working of the International 
Missionary Council is entirely 
dependent ou the gift from God 
of the spirit of fellowship, mutual 
understanding and desire to co¬ 
operate. The Council is con¬ 
stituted by the national mission¬ 
ary organizations in the different 
countries. The term “national 
missionary organization 5 * is used 
to describe the interdenomina¬ 
tional conferences or committees 
in which in different sending 
countries the missionary societies 
are united for common consulta¬ 
tion and cooperation. 

The functions of the Council 
are the following : (a) To stimu¬ 
late thinking and investigation 
on missionary questions, to en¬ 
list in the solution of these 
questions the best knowledge 
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and experience to be found in 
alt countries and to make the 
results available for all mission¬ 
ary societies and missions. ( 6 ) To 
help to co-ordinate the activities 
of the national missionary or¬ 
ganizations of the different 
countries and of the societies 
they represent, and to bring 
about united action where nec¬ 
essary in missionary matters. ( c ) 
Through common consultation 
to help to unite Christian public 
opinion in support or freedom 
of conscience and religion and of 
missionary liberty. ( d) To help 
to unite the Christian forces of 
the world in seeking justice in 
international and inter-racial 
relations, especially where politi¬ 
cally weaker people are involved. 
( e ) To be responsible for the 
publication of the International 
Review of Missions and such 
other publications as in the 
judgment of the Committee may 
contribute to the study of mis¬ 
sionary questions. {/) To call 
another world missionary con¬ 
ference if and when this should 
be desirable. 

Recognizing that the Inter¬ 
national Missionary Council has 
been brought into being as 
representing the national mis¬ 
sionary organizations of the 
various countries, for the purpose 
of investigation and cooperation 
within the appropriate sphere of 
these organizations, and, there¬ 
fore, is not to be considered 
as representing churches or 
ecclesiastical organizations as 
such, the following declarations 
as governing its deliberations and 
as conditioning its commendation 
of other conferences of a mission¬ 
ary character, was adopted: 

No decision shall be sought 
from the Council and no state¬ 
ment shall be issued on any 
matter involving an ecclesiastical 
or doctrinal question, on which 


the members of the Council or 
the bodies constituting the Coun¬ 
cil may differ among themselves. 

A momentous discussion was 
had on “Church and Mission.” 
The special committee having to 
do with this subject was com¬ 
posed of board secretaries, mis¬ 
sionaries and representatives of 
the rising churches in mission 
lands. In order that this special 
committee might have before it 
a frank statement of the most 
forward looking thought from 
the group last named, the 
Japanese, Chinese, East Indian 
and African members of the 
Committee, acting as a sub¬ 
committee, were asked to frame 
a statement indicating what they 
felt should be the relation be¬ 
tween the developing indigenous 
churches on the field and the mis¬ 
sionaries. Through this action, 
probably for the first time in 
modern mission history, the 
trend of thought on the part of 
the so-called native leadership 
became fully vocal at an inter¬ 
denominational, international 
gathering held within the bounds 
of Christendom. The sub-com¬ 
mittee was composed of able and 
courageous folk, but instead of 
offering for the consideration of 
their Occidental fellow members 
of the special committee an 
argued brief for fuller or fullest 
self-determination or indepen¬ 
dence on the part of the indi¬ 
genous churches on the field, 
this Oriental and African group, 
purposely avoiding whatever 
might suggest a demand on 
their part, framed several pene¬ 
trative questions of far-reaching 
import. These questions offered 
by the sub-committee were 
worked over carefully by the 
special committee, and with a 
preamble giving them their 
setting were presented to the 
Council as the Committee’s unan- 
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Imous report. The Council, 
in receiving this report, did not 
need to be convinced that “the 
Christian movement in a large 
part of the mission field, and in 
particular in India and China, 
labors under a serious disadvan¬ 
tage on account of its foreign 
character in the eyes of the 
people—a disadvantage which 
can be overcome only in the 
degree that the main leadership 
and direction of the Christian 
movement passes into native 
hands.” But what could the 
Council do with the questions 
which had been raised? 

1. Whether with a view 7 
to minimizing the disadvantage 
referred to, and promoting native 
leadership, it is desirable iu 
certain fields that foreign mis¬ 
sionaries should be related to 
aud serve under the direction 
of the constituted ecclesiastical 
authorities of the country to 
which they are sent, and that 
they should have the same 
ecclesiastical status as that of 
corresponding indigenous work¬ 
ers. 

2. Whether it would be more 
in harmony with the spirit of 
brotherly cooperation and of 
rightly serving the Church of 
the country that all questions 
affecting the program of Chris¬ 
tianity should be discussed by 
natives aud foreigners meeting 
together rather than that such 
matters should be determined by 
a mission council or other body 
composed exclusively or pre¬ 
ponderantly of foreigners; and 
hence, where it is not possible on 
the grounds stated above, or for 
other reasons, to transfer the 
direction of all Christian ac¬ 
tivities to the indigenous Church, 
how best an opportunity may be 
given to the native Church of 
expressing its mind iu regard to 
missionary policies falling at pres¬ 
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ent within the purview of the 
mission body. 

Such questions the Council 
could only “ refer for considera¬ 
tion to the mission boards and 
societies aud through them, if so 
desired, to the missions and. 
churches in the mission field,” 
recognizing at the same time the 
differences in polity and practice 
of the several churches, the 
different stages of development 
of mission work and the varied 
conditions in different mission 
fields, the earnest consideration 
already given by many mission¬ 
aries to the question of trans¬ 
ferring responsibility to the 
indigenous Church, and the 
presupposition involved in the 
questions that a strong indi¬ 
genous Church and a capable 
native leadership are already iu 
existence. The impossibility of 
finding any uniform solution of 
the problem applicable to condi¬ 
tions in all fields was also em¬ 
phasized, parts of Africa, for 
instance, being absolutely unpre¬ 
pared for such proposals, and 
Japan having already in large 
measure achieved ecclesiastical 
independence. 

At the end of the discussion, 
the report embodying the ques¬ 
tions and referring them as stated 
was unanimously adopted by the 
Council, although it was frankly 
remarked iu informal conversa¬ 
tion among the members that 
the questions so raised had 
carrying power possibly akin to 
that of President Wilson’s Four¬ 
teen Points. 

Other topics receiving con¬ 
sideration were Christian educa¬ 
tion, Christian literature, the 
relation of missionaries to public 
questions, the preparation of 
missionaries, the International 
Review of Missions , and the 
traffic in narcotics as an inter¬ 
national problem. 
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With reference to tlie con¬ 
ference at Washington on the 
Limitation of Armaments, the 
Council passed this resolution : 

The Council contemplates with 
deep thankfulness and solicitude 
the assembling of the inter¬ 
national coufereuce at Washing¬ 
ton. The momentous issues to 
be considered will profoundly 
affect the peace and well-being 
of many peoples. Our earnest 
prayer to God is that such wis¬ 
dom may be given to the dele¬ 
gates that their deliberations 
may result in the discovery and 
acceptance of agreements that 
shall be the political equivalent 
of those principles of brother¬ 
hood taught by Jesus Christ, 
which principles, we believe, 
command the assent of a vast 
and increasing number among 
all nations. 

We cannot doubt that, should 
the result of the conference be a 
concert of judgment and action 
significant for justice and peace 
in the world, this brotherhood 
of Christians in every nation 
and of every name would, with 
new hope and confidence, give 
themselves to the promotion of 
these principles among all men 
everywhere. For such high 
enterprise we, assembled from 
among the missionary forces of 
many peoples, for ourselves and, 
so far as we may, for those 
whom we represent, make solemn 
pledge of the highest service 
which in Christ’s name we can 
render. 

Of this new International Mis¬ 
sionary Council, Dr. John R. 
Mott was elected Chairman, and 
Mr. J. H. Oldham, M.A., and 
the Rev. A, L- Warnshuis, D.D., 
were elected secretaries. Mr. 
Oldham and Miss G. A. Gollock 
were elected joint editors of the 
International Review of Missions , 
all to serve until the next regular 
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meeting or until their successors 
are elected. 

The Committee of Council, 
appointed to serve until the next 
meeting of the International 
Missionary Council, includes the 
following : North America—the 
Rev. Arthur J. Brown, D,D., 
LL-D., the Rev. James H. 
Franklin, D.D., the Rev. Frank 
Mason North, D.D., LL D., the 
Hon. Newton W. Rowell, LL-D., 
K.C., Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, 
the Rev. Charles R. Watson, 
D.D.; Great Britain—the Rev. 
R. Forgan, D.D., the Rt. Rev. 
George Lanchester King, D.D., 
the Rev. John H. Ritson, D.D., 
Colonel Sir Robert Williams, 
Bt., M.P.; Continental Kurope— 
Baron C. W. Th. van Boetzelaer 
van Dubbledam, M. Daniel 
Couve. The officers of the 
Council are made ex officio 
members of this Committee of 
Council. 

It is expected that the next 
meeting of the Council will be 
held on the Continent of Europe 
in 1923. 

THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CON¬ 
FERENCE. 

THE WORK OF COMMISSION IV. 

The Development of Leader¬ 
ship for the Work of the Church. 

By Christian Leadership we 
mean to cover : 

(а) Both men and women, 

( б ) Both ministerial and lay, 

( c ) Both employed and volun¬ 
tary. 

Some of the important ques¬ 
tions in connectiou with this 
topic are given below. 

A. Existing Leadership. 

1. Full-time leadership (in 
employ of Church or Mission). 

(a) What are the facts regard¬ 
ing the ministerial and all paid. 
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leadership in the Church? How 
trained ? How treated (attitude of 
mind)? What salary schedules? 

(. b ) What are the strength and 
weakness, the failures and suc¬ 
cesses of the existing employed 
leadership? 

In numbers? In types? In 
quality (scholarship and spirit¬ 
uality)? Inefficiency? 

2. Voluntary leadership. 

( a ) What are the facts regard¬ 
ing the existing voluntary leader¬ 
ship? 

To what extent have we suc¬ 
ceeded in using voluntary leader¬ 
ship? 

(b) What are the strength and 
weakness, the failures and suc¬ 
cesses of existing voluntary 
leadership ? 

B. Future Leadership. 

1. Full-time leadership (in 
employ of Church or Mission). 

( a ) What is wanted? Types? 
Quantity ? Quality ? 

{b) Methods of securing. Any 
new agencies, institutions, plans, 
organizations or combinations to 
be proposed? 

What special leadership needs 
to be secured in China or abroad 
to assist in training work ? 

C. Methods of nourishing arid 
retaining . 

What special conferences or 
institutes needed? 

How promote reading and 
study? 

How increase interest in ser¬ 
vice ? 

How provide for old age ? 

How prevent loss of leadership 
already in service or about to 
take up work? 

2. Voluntary leadership. 

(a) What helps are needed for 
the training of voluntary leader¬ 
ship? 
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How can we increase the effi¬ 
ciency and power of voluntary 
leadership? 

What should be the relation¬ 
ship between employed and vol¬ 
untary leadership? 

Answers to these questions 
will be welcomed by R. Y. To, 
Associate Chairman, Commission 
IV, No. 5 Quinsan Gardens, 
Shanghai. 

THE AIM OF COMMISSION II 

Commission II seeks primarily 
to set before the Church in China 
the magnitude of the task before 
it. This task is viewed from three 
angles: 

(1) The inner life of the 
Church itself. Here the Com¬ 
mission aims to present to the 
Church whatever means experi¬ 
ence commends for the deepening 
of its own spiritual life as a 
preparation for service. 

(2) The Church in fields al¬ 
ready being worked. In this 
sphere the Commission will 
attempt to present to the Church 
a working program for its various 
activities of the immediate fu¬ 
ture. 

(3) The Church’s responsibil¬ 
ity for the nnworked regions. 
Under this heading, effort will be 
made to lead the Chinese Church 
in conjunction with missionary 
agencies from the West to assume 
at a not distant dale definite 
responsibility for the care of such 
portions of China as are yet un¬ 
worked by the Christian forces. 

C. E. Patton, Chairman. 


WE MUST DECREASE. 

Early in October, the late Miss 
Grace T. Coppock, general secre¬ 
tary of the ,Y. W. C. A. in China, 
dictated to the World’s Commit¬ 
tee the following letter which 
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she wished to have ratified by 
the National Committee in China. 
This ratification was afterwards 
recommended by the Executive 
Commitee. 

“For the past twelve months 
at least, if not eighteen months, 
I have been studying carefully 
into the matter of our future 
leadership in China. I have 
arrived at one or two rather firm 
convictions and want to record 
them with you. 

“ In the first place, I believe we 
have now passed the time of doing 
any general recruiting in the 
West for Association positions in 
China; by this I mean that we 
shall not in the future require 
from the West secretaries who 
are young and only comparatively 
experienced, in any quantity at 
all. We shall, on the other hand, 
require a uumber who have 
rather a rich experience along 
special and general lines and who 
are beyond doubt those who can 
train others to become leaders. 

“ China has been known during 
the past few years to have wel¬ 
comed quite a number of young 
inexperienced secretaries with 
the idea of so placing them as to 
make it possible for them to 
become successful workers. I 
do not mean to suggest that I 
feel now that this was a mistake. 
On the contrary, they have made 
possible the work we have to 
show at the present time. It 
was absolutely essential that we 
should get work done in enough 
centers in China to demonstrate 
what Association work is, in 
order to call forth a leadership 
among the Chinese women. 

“ Now, however, we have em¬ 
phasized the demonstration work 
sufficiently so that our next 
emphasis must be definitely to 
train Chinese secretaries. We 
shall still need a few of the 
group to fill vacancies but 
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these should be pretty well 
tested. 

“ More and more Chinese wo- 
menare applyingto us for training 
to become secretaries and we are 
now convinced that the Associa¬ 
tion will attract the best educated 
and strongest Chinese women. 
We already have a number of 
Chinese women who have grad¬ 
uated from colleges in America, 
on our staff. Obviously, these 
women are better candidates for 
training, since they understand 
China and have comparatively 
fewer of the adjustments to make 
than Western women unless the 
latter have some advantage over 
the former in the way of superior 
experience, especially in training 
leadership. 

“ Our efforts, therefore, in the 
next few years must be on 
surrounding these comparatively 
young and inexperienced Chinese 
secretaries-in-training with the 
best help we can supply them, 
mostly from abroad but also 
from among our Chinese secre¬ 
taries who have been with us for 
several years. 

“ I know you in the West will 
find it more difficult to supply us 
with this type of secretary but 
you will, at the same time, see 
the wisdom of it and will rejoice 
with us that we have passed a 
landmark in our work in China 
and are really approaching the 
day when we of the West can 
decrease in order that the Chinese 
may increase.” 

A MODERN STREET CHAPBE. 

In the September issue of the 
Recorder, I read with great 
interest the article on “ The 
Street Chapel.” The Nazarene 
Mission has just recently com¬ 
pleted a street chapel in the City 
of Ta Ming Fu, which I believe 
will, at least in some points. 
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measure up to the standard the 
writer of that article had in mind. 

Ta Ming Fu is a city of ap¬ 
proximately 70,000 people with 
hundreds of villages round about. 
Thousands of people come from 
these villages to the city every 
day of the year. This city has 
two main streets but the one 
running’fnorth and south is by 
far the most prominent; this 
street swarms with human beings 
from dawn till dark. It is on 
this main thoroughfare of the 
city that our chapel is located. 
The main entrance is directly 
from the big street and is for 
men only, while another entrance 
is from the side from a narrow 
street, exclusively for the women. 

The chapel is a two-story 
structure very substantially built 
out of burnt brick, with a base¬ 
ment underneath ; it is 50 feet 
long and 28 wide, a flat roof and 
a tower 40 feet high in which a 
bell will be placed later. The 
basement is the full size of the 
building with plenty of windows 
and a door from the outside. It 
is equipped with Chinese beds 
for people who, during the cold 
winter months, come to attend 
Bible classes and services; they 
can cook their meals and sleep 
there without any inconvenience 
to the mission people. The first 
floor is the chapel room proper. 
We have a movable platform 
8X12 feet and ten inches high 
which we can place wherever we 
want it. A low partition in the 
center separates the men from 
the women. We have well made 
pews with good strong backs so 
the people can really rest while 
they listen to the preaching of 
the Word of God. People are 
not apt to sit and listen very long 
on a rough plank or a piece of 
board. We have a good organ on 
the platform, and make singing a 
special feature of all our services, 


and a good organ greatly helps in 
the singing. During the service 
we keep the room well veutilated, 
and we have little trouble in keep¬ 
ing people from going to sleep. 

The second floor is divided 
into three rooms. One of these 
serves as an inquiry room for 
women and also for Sunday 
School and Bible classes. The 
second room is the men's inquiry 
room and the third is a reading 
room. The reading room, we 
believe, will prove a great bless¬ 
ing to the people. We have 
thousands of soldiers iu our city 
who have no place to go and 
read good literature. We have 
high school students and also 
lower grade students in our city 
who get no religious training; 
this reading room will be their 
opportunity. As yet the reading 
room is not equipped with books, 
but we expect to have a line of 
good books, not only on religious 
subjects but also on other sub¬ 
jects, and religious and secular 
papers and magazines. 

The chapel is valued at 
$5,000.00 Mex. but we believe it 
to be a good investment. Already 
we have had many conversions, 
among them business men and 
people with considerable educa¬ 
tion. Just a week ago a well 
educated young woman, head of 
the government girls’ school, and 
a Mohammedan, turned to Christ. 
The usefulness of this chapel 
may be seen from the fact that 
during every week there are from 
15 to 25 seekers. The chapel 
seats from 250 to 300 people and 
usually is filled to overflowing. 
I agree with the Author of the 
article on “ The Street Chape! ” 
that the days for the usefulness 
of the street chapel are not past, 
if only we have the right kind of 
a building in the right place, and 
employ the right methods. 

A. J. Smith. 
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Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


Rev. Horace W. Houlding, 
of the South Chihli Mission, 
arrived in China on October 
3r, 1921. He brought with him 
thirty-one milch cows donated 
by some prominent cattle breeders 
in the United States and Canada 
interested in famine relief work. 
He expects thirty more in the 
near future from San Francisco. 

During the three years ending 
December 31, 1920, the Great 
Commission Prayer league sent 
out a total of 233,641 separate 
pieces of mail. Of these 119,608 
were bulletins and calls to 
prayer; 44,140 were packages 
carrying a total of over 4,000,000 
leaflets; and 69,893 were out¬ 
going letters. The number of 
incoming letters was 39,585, and 
in these incoming letters a total 
of 69,312 souls were reported 
won to Christ, the League’s litera¬ 
ture and prayers having been a 
factor. 

Mr. R. R. Service, after fifteen 
years as General Secretary of 
the Y.M.C.A. in Chengtu, has 
gone to Chungking to open an 
Association there. In Chengtu. 
last year, 10,000 boys took part 
in field athletics; to meet the 
need for a gymnasium, lumber 
and bricks were donated and 
#100 loans floated without interest 
to pay for cost of labor. In 
addition, throughout the schools 
of the city there are eighteen 
Boys’ Clubs, with thirty boys in 
each Club. 

The National Convention of 
the Disciples of Christ held in 
1920 had as one of its issues 
the freedom of the Native 
Church in China ; the incidental 
question over which the issue 


was raised was as to whether 
or not unimmersed Christians 
moving into the territory of the 
Disciples should be received as 
Church members. The conserva¬ 
tive element desired a promise 
that in the future Chinese 
Churches would never practice 
“open membership,” but after 
long discussion they were 
defeated by a vote of about four 
to one. This means that the 
principle of leaving the Chinese 
Christians free to settle their 
own policies was recognized. 

On November 9,1921, a meet¬ 
ing of representatives from va¬ 
rious missions and institutions in 
East China met in Shanghai to 
consider the establishing of a 
Union Medical School in that 
city. The feeling was strong 
that some steps should be taken 
along this line, and it was 
unanimously decided to approve 
of the establishing of such a 
school, in which there should be 
co-operation between the Medical 
School for Women, advocated by 
the Federated Women’s Board, 
and the proposed School for 
Men. It was also decided to 
invite the co-operation in this 
Institution of Chinese institu¬ 
tions and individuals; a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to draft 
plans for the organization of the 
School. 

In connection with the recent 
meeting of the International 
Missionary Committee, the fol¬ 
lowing significant statement was 
made. The particular issue was 
the question of Opium and 
Narcotic drugs, though the state¬ 
ment as such is more inclusive 
than that: “ It seems clear that 
the Christian forces in the 
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non-Christian world will be 
compelled more and more to give 
attention to the large moral issues 
underlying the relations of the 
different nations and races with 
one another. It is impossible to 
escape these issues. Jf Chris¬ 
tianity has nothing effective to 
say in regard to these matters, 
peoples who are subject to 
oppression or exploitation at 
the hands of professedly Chris¬ 
tian nations will attach greater 
importance to that which is 
expressed in acts than to what 
is preached to them in words, and 
will close their ears against the 
Christian message because of 
their revulsion of feeling against 
the Christendom from which it 
comes/’ 

In response to several requests, 
I have procured copies of the 
following, and am prepared to 
send them post free to any who 
wish to have them, at one dollar 
per volume. 

(The cost price varies slightly, 
2/- and 2/6 respectively: Post¬ 
age from England and in China 
is additional: and I reckon that 
if I sell them all at one dollar I 
shall make a handsome profit of 
of about two dollars!) 

i. The Lambeth Report , i.e., 
official Report of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1920. (Confer¬ 
ence of the Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion, the Encyc¬ 
lical Letter, Resolutions, and 
full Reports of the various 
Committees.) 

2 Lambeth and Reunion, 1)20, 
an illuminating pamphlet by 
three bishops who represent 
somewhat “different points of 
view.” “A joint endeavour to 
explain the common mind of the 
Bishops.” Please send remit¬ 
tance with order (stamps receiv¬ 
ed) to Bishop Norris, Anlikan, 
Peking. 
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A recent issue of the Bulletin 
put forth by the Committee on 
the National Phonetic contains 
an interesting article on the 
use of that system by Alex. R. 
Mackenzie. Under the caption 
“A Friendly Challenge/' it is 
pointed out that while the Na¬ 
tional Phonetic is invented to 
unify the pronunciation of the 
Mandarin, it is a thoroughly 
usable phonetic scrip for the 
transcription of all sorts of 
literature in Mandarin. “The 
amount of literature in the 
National Phonetic, both religious 
and secular, whether already 
prepared or projected, so greatly 
exceeds that of literature in any 
other system, as of itself to 
constitute a serious argument for 
its whole-hearted adoption by 
Chinese Christians and mission¬ 
aries in China. With the great 
Chinese publishing houses putting 
out numbers of new school books 
in which it is employed, with 
periodicals and dictionaries and 
helps to study of all kinds, it is 
plain that there has been nothing 
in the past in China resembling 
the energy devoted to the promo¬ 
tion of this Phonetic system, and 
the interest which has been 
awakened in it. Christians ought 
surely to take a part in this 
movement, and not hold back 
until it becomes an assured 
success.” 

The Annual Meeting of the 
Christian Literature Society was 
held on November 3, 1921. 
The Thirty-fourth Annual Re¬ 
port furnished many interesting 
side lights on conditions in 
China and the possibilities of 
literary work. In regard to the 
literary revolution, it is pointed 
out that the most important 
thing is the fact that books in 
the common speech of the people 
are most popular, and hence a 
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simpler style of writing is gaining 
ground. The great middle classes 
are expressing themselves more, 
and hence China is more vocal 
than in the days of the literati. 
We note that during the year 
fifteen new books were published, 
and thirteen tracts known as The 
Fundamental Truth Series, to¬ 
gether with nineteen reprints. 
Attention has been given to 
many modern problems as, for 
instance, a booklet on “ Marriage 


the Foundation of Society ” and 
tracts on temperance. The Ming 
Teng, a monthly sheet, has been 
warmly received in government 
and mission schools. Dr. Mac- 
Giliivray also reports that last 
year more Chinese purchased the 
books of the Society than ever 
before, and that sales have 
practically doubled. The creation 
of a great reading public within 
the next decade is one of the 
aims of the Society. 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

DEATHS 

September : 

i6th, at Kaifeng, Ho., Harriet Aldeu 
Poteat, aged fourteen. Tubercular 
meningitis. 

October: 

22nd, at Shanghai, Mrs. H, N. 
Lachlan, C.I.M. 

27th, at Claremont, Cal., Louise, 
wife of Dr. Sidney G. Peill of the 
London Mission, Tsaugchow, 

30th, at Piugyangfu, Miss M. Olsen, 
C.I.M. 

ARRIVALS. 

September : 

4th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
A. P. Landown, L.M.S. (new). 

5th, from England, Miss M. Martin. 

L. M.S. (ret.). 

28th, from U.S.A., Dr, and Mrs. 
P. M. Hetherington, M.E. (ret.); 
Rev. and Mrs. K. Pearce Hayes and 
one child, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rol- 
land, Dr. and Mrs. R. E. Swartz, all 

M. E. (new), 

29th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
L. G, Phillips and two children, Miss 
Alice M. Horne, L.M.S. (ret.). 


30th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
John W. Paxton and one child, P.S. 
(ret.); Miss Helen Christman, P.N. 
(ret); Miss Lillian Halfpenny, Miss 
Lena Nelson, Miss Edith House¬ 
holder, all W.F. M.S. (ret). Miss 
Edith Sherfelt, Miss Pearl Fosnot, 
Miss Constance Falstad, Miss Nora 
E. Kellogg, Miss Mollie Townsend, 
all W.F.M.S. (new). Dr. Etnilie 
Bretthauer, Dr. Carrie Slaght, Rev. 

V, C. Hanson and two children, Mr. 
and Mrs. D. H. Kulp and three 
children, Miss Harriet Smith, all 
Baptist (N.) (ret.). Miss Edda Mason. 
Katherine Bohn, Baptist (N.) (So. 
China) (new). Dr. and Mrs. Lesher 
one child, Baptist (N.) (ret.). 

October : 

1st, from England, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Stevenson, C.I.M. (ret.). From 
Canada. Mr. W. G. Windsor, C.I.M. 
(new). 

2nd, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. 
C. G. Trimble and three children, 
M.E. (ret.); Miss Gertrude Gilman, 
Miss Marie Brethorst, Miss Edith 
Fredericks, all W.F.M.S. (ret). Rev. 

W. M. Crawford, M.E. (ret.); Mrs, 
Cari Hobart, Rev. Raymond R. Brewer, 
Miss Ola Hawkins, Mr. and Mrs, Geo. 
R. Larkin, all M.E. (new). From 
England, Rev. and Mrs. T. E. Robin¬ 
son, Miss T. Cole, Miss J. G. Gregg,. 
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all C.I.M. (ret.). Miss E. Gnnnardo, 
S. M. in China (new). Rev. C. E. 
Busby, L.M.S. (new). 

3rd, from U.S.A., Rev. Geo. W. 
Lewis aud two children, Baptist (N.) 
(ret.); Miss Bertha Riechers, W.F.M.S. 
(ret.); Miss Serena Lolaud, W.F.M.S. 
(new). 

4th, from IJ.S.A., Miss Eva Melby, 
Miss Bessie Milner, M.E. (uew). 

IOth, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
L. Ruland and one child, P.N. (ret.). 

I2th, from U.S.A., Mr. aud Mrs. 
Christensen, Alliance Mission (uew). 

13th, from U. S. A., Miss Della 
Eaton, M.E. (new); Dr. aud Mrs. 
Lacy Sites, M.E. (ret.); Miss Mar¬ 
guerite Mizell, P.S. ( new); Miss 
Hazel Mattbes, Mr. J. L. Howe, P.S. 
(new). 

17th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
A.B. Dodd and four children, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. G. Small and one child, 
P.N. (ret.). 

21st, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Jas. 
R. Graham, Jr., P.S. (new). 

29th, from U. S. A., Miss Flora 
Richardson, Miss Lillian MacDonald, 
Dr. Gordon Hoople, Dr. and Mrs. 
Leon E. Sutton and one child, 
Methodist (new). Rev. aud Mrs. K. 
Van Evera and two children, Miss 
C. Braskatnp, Rev. 0 . Braskamp, Dr. 
C. S. Merwiu, all P.N. (ret.). Mr. 
and Mrs. F. S. Brockman, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Q. Adamson, Y.M.C.A. (ret.). 
Miss Hazel lies, Dr. D. M, Maynard, 
Mr. and Mrs, V. D. Parker, Y.M.C.A. 
(new). Miss L- S. Thoering, C.I.M. 
(new). From England, Rev. R. A. 
Whiteside, C.M.S.; Dr. and Mrs. R. R. 
Walker and four children, Miss Grace 
Emly, Chekiang Mission, (ret.). Dr. 
H. L. and Mrs. Parry, C.I.M. (ret.); 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Stark, C.I.M. (ret.). 
From Canada, Miss R. M. Harris, 
Miss E. E. Holder, Miss E. M. Dick¬ 
son, Miss M. Roberts, C.I.M. (new). 
From Norway, Miss A. Jensen, Scan. 
All. Mission (ret.). Miss G. M, 
Mjelve, Miss A. Visnes, Miss A. E. 
Odegaard, Nor. All. Mission (new). 
From Sweden, Mr. and Mrs. M. Riug- 


berg (ret.); Miss H. M. Waug, Swed, 
Mission (new). Miss H, Lundvall, 
Scan. All. Mission (ret.). 

30th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
C. N. Caldwell, P.S. (ret.). 

31st, from Germany, Miss M. Vor- 
koeper, Friedenshort, Deaconess Mis¬ 
sion (new). From U.S.A., Dr. and 
Mrs. O. F. Hill and one child, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. C. Booth and three 
children, P.N. (ret.). 

November : 

_ 2nd, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
E. L. Hall and four children, Y.M, 
C.A. (ret.); Mr. and Mrs. H, K. 
MacDougall, Army Y.M.C.A. (new). 

4th, from U.S.A., Mrs. R. R, Gailey, 
Y.M.C.A. (ret.). 

nth, from. U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
T. B. Groften aud three children, 
P.S. (ret.). 

12th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
C. C. Steinbeck and two children 
(new). 

17th, from U. S., Mr. and Mrs. 
Arvid£Carlson, Mr. Oscar Anderson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Johnson, Mr. 
and Mrs, Paul Johnson, Miss Mabel 
E. Olson, Miss Jenima E. Olson, Miss 
Ellen Falk, Miss Ida Ostrom, Miss 
Esther Petersson, Miss Harlstedt, 
Miss Eliz. Ejorkgren, S.E.M.C. 

DEPARTURES. 

October: 

nth, for Sweden, Mr. L. H. Linder, 
Swed. Mission. 

15th. for IJ.S.A., Mr. David Z. T. 
Yui, Y.M.C.A.; Mr. aud Mrs. H. E. V. 
Andrews, and two children, C.I.M. 

25th, for England, Mr, and Mrs. 
W. E. Tyler, Miss L. A. Batty, C.I.M. 

November : 

3rd, for U.S.A., Mrs. A. Gracie, Miss 
L. Moller, C.I.M. 

8th, for England, Rev. and Mrs. 
T. Gaunt, Dr. and Mrs. A. T. Kernber, 
Rev. E. A. Hamilton, Miss E. D. 
Mertens, C.M.S. 

12th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. John 
A. Lewis, Methodist. 


